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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  work  now  offered  to  the  medical  public,  while  it  aims  to  present 
whatever  in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology  is  directly  and  practically 
important  to  the  physician,  is  intended  also  to  be  an  exponent  specially 
of  what  the  author  himself  knows  and  believes  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Its  value,  therefore,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  opportunities 
which  he  has  possessed  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  forming  just  views 
upon  these  subjects ;  and  upon  this  point,  consequently,  they  for  whom 
the  work  is  intended  have  a  right  to  be  informed. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  professional  life,  the  author 
has  given  peculiar  attention  to  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  For 
a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  before  1850,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  professorship  which  he  now  occupies,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
Materia  Medica,  first  as  a  private  lecturer,  and  afterwards  successively 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  position,  therefore,  rendered  constant  investigation  into 
the  properties,  effects,  and  uses  of  remedies  necessary,  in  order  at  once 
to  do  justice  to  his  pupils,  and  avoid  discredit  to  himself.  Most  of  those 
whom  he  now  addresses  are  probably  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  To  provide  the  original  materials  for  his 
portion  of  that  work,  and  to  gather  from  time  to  time  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  its  maintenance  upon  a  level  with  the  progressive  condition 
of  medical  science,  unremitting  diligence  was  essential  in  prosecuting 
inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  whole  field  of  Pharmacology.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  professional  opportunities,  he  has,  for  about  twenty 
years,  held  the  oflSce  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, which  has  given  him  facilities  for  testing  the  value  of  remedies 
greater  than  any  amount  of  private  practice  could  afford.  Few  persons 
have  had  greater  advantages  or  stronger  inducements  than  himself  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  this 
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kind.  Of  th©  extent  to  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  oppor- 
tunitieB,  and  his  akiity  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  the  reader  will 
form  his  own  opinion,  either  from  what  he  may  God  in  this  Treatise,  or 
from  what  he  may  know  of  former  works  of  the  author. 

In  preparing  thepres^ent  work  for  the  pregs,  the  author  claims  to  have 
been  actuated,  in  part  at  least,  I>v  motives  higher  thao  those  of  personal 
c red i t »  o r  p c c t » n i a ry  a il v a n tags.  Though  he  pre t e n  J s  ti>  n o  i n Si-n si h 1 1  ity 
to  these  ordinary  influences,  be  believes  that  be  is  obeying  a  call  of  duty 
in  laying  before  the  profession  those  results  of  his  research^  experience, 
tind  rf'flrction  upon  the  subject  of  Therapeotics,  which  have  heretofore 
been  confined  to  the  narrower  limits  of  classes  of  medical  i^tudeuts.  Ilis 
former  lectures  constitute  the  chief  substance  of  the  present  Treatise, 
though  considerably  extenrled,  and  much  elalj<>rated.  Perhaps  he  may 
be  laying  hiuiself  open  to  a  charge  of  overweening  self-estimation,  in 
gup|K)6ingthathe  can  add  to  the  existing  mass  of  knowledge,  or  improve 
existing  views  in  this  departraeut  of  medicine,  in  a  degree  which  may 
justify  the  publication  of  a  btxik  like  the  present;  but  he  is  rniwilling 
to  leave  the  world  without  giving  some  degree  of  pennanency  to  what 
lie  has  so  long  taught,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  consideration  that, 
should  the  work  prove  of  less  value  to  the  profession  than  he  veutures 
to  hope  or  anticipate,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  serious  injury,  and,  at  the 
worst,  will  l>e  merely  super (1  nous. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  Treiitise.  Though  aiming  at  considerable  fulness 
in  all  that  concerns  theeflccts  of  remedies,  the  nature  of  their  operation, 
and  their  therapeutic  application,  it  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  be 
considered  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Materia  Medica,  properly  so 
called.  Of  the  natural  and  commercial  history,  the  sensible  and  chemi- 
cal properties,  and  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  drugs,  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  select  such  parts  as  are  of  direct  and  immediate 
interest  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  All,  therefore,  that  is  saiil  on  these  points  may  be  considered 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  requinog  the  particular  notice  of  the 
student  lie  has  given  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in 
reference  both  to  the  general  value  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  ; 
having,  in  many  doubtful  instances,  practically  verified  their  correctness. 
In  the  prosecution  of  investigations  for  this  purpose,  he  has  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Professor  William  Procter;  Jr.,  who 
has,  at  his  suggestion  and  request,  performed  many  experiments  in  rela- 
tii>u  to  the  chemical  properties,  reactions,  and  incompatibilities  of  the 
medicines  described. 

The  work  will  not  be  found  rich  in  formulas.     Nothing  would  have 
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been  easier  than  to  attach  numbers  of  prescriptions  to  every  important 
medicine  described.  But  the  author  has  always  considered  that  a  mul- 
tiplication of  these  precise  combinations  is  productive  of  much  more  in- 
jury than  good.  It  leads  to  an  indolent  reliance  on  mere  authority,  by 
sparing  the  trouble  of  thought ;  and  greatly  conduces  to  an  empirical 
and  routine  practice,  neither  creditable  to  the  physician,  nor  profitable 
to  the  patient.  The  author  has  preferably  sought  to  give  principles,  by 
which  the  physician  himself  may  construct  formulas,  suitable  to  each 
special  occasion.  He  has  endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  reference  to  each 
medicine,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  render  its  use  appropriate, 
and  the  modifications  in  dose  or  form  which  it  must  undergo,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  cases,  or  of  the  same  case  at 
different  times.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  medicines  with 
which,  in  each  special  case,  it  may  be  appropriately  combined,  to  aid  or 
qualify  its  operation.  With  this  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  patholog- 
ical condition  to  be  corrected,  the  educated  physician  will  be  qualified 
to  form  much  more  appropriate  associations  or  combinations  of  medi- 
cines, and  to  regulate  much  more  correctly  the  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients  in  correspondence  with  the  indications,  than  any  formulary 
can  possibly  do  for  him  ;  nor  can  any  medical  man  be  considered  as  duly 
instructed,  until  he  is  capable  of  constructing  such  formulas  for  his  own 
purposes. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  author's  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  it  will  be  obvious,  in  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  that  the 
game  great  principles  of  pathology  pervade  both,  and  constitute  in  fact 
the  very  basis  of  whatevei^  belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  latter.  The  author  has  avoided  an  elaborate  representation 
of  these  principles  on  the  present  occasion ;  as  it  would  render  neces- 
sary a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained  in  his  observations  on  gen- 
eral pathology  in  the  former  Treatise,  to  which,  therefore,  he  would  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  the  reader,  if  desirous  of  information  on 
the  subject. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  on  a  comparison  of  this  work  with 
the  Treatise  on  the  Practice,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  U.  S.  Dispen- 
satory on  the  other,  there  will  be  found  not  a  little  that  is  common  to  it 
and  one  or  both  of  the  others ;  but  this  overlapping,  at  the  borders,  of 
Treatises  on  closely  allied  subjects  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  full  and 
consistent  view  of  each,  and  is  nothing  more  than  is  found  in  all  con- 
terminous sciences,-  not  only  in  the  great  complex  science  of  medicine, 
but  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 

This  is  probably  the  last  professional  Treatise  of  the  author;  as,  with 
its  publication,  he  will  have  exhausted  what  he  has  had  to  communicate 
in  those  departments  of  medicine  to  which  he  has  given  a  special  atten- 
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Hon ;  and  advancing  years  warn  him  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
when  a  failure  of  faculties,  or  the  termination  of  life,  will  render  labour 
in  any  new  field  impracticable.  He  asks  for  it  only  the  same  kindly  con- 
sideration which  he  has  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  for  his  other  works, 
and  which  has  bound  him  to  the  profession  by  the  strong  ties  of  grati- 
tude, in  addition  to  those  of  duty  and  affection. 

Philapelphia,  August,  1866. 
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In  consequence  of  pressing  enga^ments  in  the  revision  of  his  other 
works,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  postponed,  the  author  has 
been  compelled  in  some  degree  to  neglect  the  present^  which  has  now 
for  several  months  been  out  of  print  About  seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  second  edition  was  given  to  the  public ;  and,  as  this  period 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  activity  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  much  labor  was  necessary,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  to  bring  the  work  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  time. 
For  nearly  a  year,  with  a  short  intermission  rendered  unavoidable  by 
family  affliction  and  his  own  impaired  health,  he  has  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  this  object ;  and  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  additions 
made  to  the  Treatise,  and  the  numerous  modifications  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  the  science  and  the  change  of  opinion,  that 
the  task  of  revision  has  been  no  sinecure.  Besides  many  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  following  remedial  substances  have  been  treated  of,  and 
some  at  considerable  length;  to  wit,  coca,  nitrous  oxide,  anlimoniated 
hydrogen,  gelsemium,  ccUabar  bean,  bromine  and  il90preparaHons, 
liihia  and  its  carbonate  and  dtrate,  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  per- 
manganate  of  potussa,  and  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites  with  car- 
bolic acid  in  their  antizymotic  relations.  The  progress  of  the  science 
has  rendered  advisable  the  formation  of  two  new  classes,  in  order  prop- 
perly  to  arrange  several  substances  of  peculiar  powers ;  one  embracing 
the  disinfectants,  which  now  hold  an  important  place  among  the  means 
of  encountering  disease;  and  the  other  named  antizymotics,  because 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  in  arresting  fermentative  pro- 
cesses, which  are  recognized  as  exercising  a  most  noxious  influence  in 
the  causation  of  disease.  The  size  of  the  type  used  in  the  former  editions 
has  been  so  much  reduced  in  the  present,  as  to  enable  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  each  page  to  be  increased  at  least  one-tenth;  and 
yet,  to  accommodate  the  new  material,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
add  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the  l>ook.  The  subjects  of  subcutanecus 
injection,  and  of  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  the  air-passages  by 
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bringing  them  to  the  state  of  fine  spraj,  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  fylly  considtTed  in  this  Treatise^  involve  so  large  a  number  of  sub- 
stances in  their  practical  application,  that  a  constant  watch fnloess  was 
necessary,  in  the  revision,  not  to  allow  important  medicines  to  pass  un- 
noticed in  this  relation.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  any  topic,  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  work,  has  been  neglected  fn 
preparing  it  for  the  press;  and  he  thinks  he  may  justly  say  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  fiirnicr  editions,  as  exhibiting  the 
condition  of  the  Materia  Medica  at  the  periods  respectively  when  they 
were  issued,  the  present  will  not  be  found  to  have  deteriorated  as 
representati^'e  of  the  existing  state  of  the  science.  The  author  wishes 
once  more  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  his  warm  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  and  its  prosperity  in  all  renpects,  and  of  his 
grateful  feelings  towards  its  members  persunally  for  the  kindness  which 
his  labours  have  always  received  at  their  hands. 

VniLMitiLraiA,  Oct,  15Lb,  1867. 


There  arc  a  few  abbreviatioas  used  throiigfeout  the  work  which  require  explana* 
tioD.  The  IcUera  0.  S.,  atUehed  to  n  roedicinul  nnme  or  process,  are  to  be  uuder* 
Btood  as  referritig  to  Uie  authority  of  rht^  eiisMtig  United  States  Phnrmacopueia ; 
Br,,  to  lb  at  of  the  first  Britieb  Pharmacopoeia  pubViftthed  In  18G  4 ;  and  Lond.^  Ed.^ 
Duh.^  to  thftt  of  tbe  last  Fharmaoopccias  publlabed  by  the  London,  Kdinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Colleges  re?pecliYely,  bul  now  auperseded  by  (he  lirittah. 

In  an  Appendix  will  bo  found  tables  f^buwing  the  djifferenee?  between  the  British 
PharmiicopODia  receuity  publiahed,  and  the  first  edition  of  that  workf  publisbed  id 
186-4,  which  hasi;  been  recognized  througboul  Ihia  Treatise  ai  the  British  etandard. 

1'he  reader  is  requetfied  to  aupply  two  omissiona^  from  inmlTertcnco,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  pages;  4^e,  of  Moichus  Motchiferttt^  the  name  of  the  nnioja]  described  as 
furnishing  musk  {ml,  i.  p.  51>U),  and  the  secfind,  of  CcphaclU  Ipecacuanha^  as  ihu 
boiflnical  liile  of  ibe  ipecactianha  plant  [vpL  iu  p,  465). 
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Emetic3s.  1 

I.  General  0bBenratioD9  on  Emetics,  aod  AuxiUary  Emttie  MtOMUret^  ' 

IL  VfiGETABLK  Emetics  ^ — Ipecacuanha^  Qittenia^  Btoodroot^  Euphorbia  fyteacuanha 
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callji  as  Su0ar^  Saccharine  and  Aeidttlom  Fruitt,  Manna^  and  Cattia  Fistula^ 
among  vegetable  fiubstancc!*,  and  Sulphur^  Carbonate  of  Magnetia^  and  Motj- 
neeia  among  (he  mineral. 
in,  PURORB,  subdivided  into,  L  the  Vegctuhlo,  which  comprise  Caitor  Od^  Rhubarb^ 
Butternut^  Ahe^t  SemiUt  American  Sffma,  Jalap,  and  May-apple  or  Podophyl" 
lum;  2.  the  Saline,  to  whieh  belongs  Sulphate  of  Magnet ia^  Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Potajfsa^  Bitartrate  of  Fotaesa^  Tartrate  of  Potaaa  and  Soda,  Tar- 
trate of  Polasta^  Bhotphate  of  Soda ^  and  Citrate  of  Matjnesia  ,-  and  3.  the  Mer* 
ciirial^  of  which  Calomel  or  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  is  the  only  one  con- 
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Squill,  Br^om,  Junker,  PareUy  Root,  Dandelion,  FUabane,  Carrot  Seed,  etc. 
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IIL  Refrigerant  Diaphoretics  —  Citrate  of  Potaeea  in  the  forms  of  Neutral  Mixture 
and  Efferveedng  Draught,  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammoma,  Nitrate  of  Potaeea, 
and  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  or  Sweet  Spirii  of  Nitre, 
TV,  Stimi-xaxt  Diaphoretics  —  Sareqparilla,  Guaiacum,  Meeereon,  Saeeafraa,  Prickly 
Aeh,  and  Serpentaria,  with  Aedepiae  or  Pleuriey  Root,  though  not  stimulating. 

CI.ASS  V. 
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L  General  Obserrations. 

IL  Nauseatiko  or  Depressing  Expectorants — Ipecacuanha,  Tartar  Emetic,  and 
other  nauseating  Emetics. 
in.  Stimulant  Expectorants  —  Squill,  Seneka,  Ammoniac,  Aeeafetida,  Oarlie,  Bal- 
eam  of  Tolu,  Baleam  of  Peru,  Benzoin  with  Benzoic  Add,  Storax,  Copaiba,  the 
Turpentines,  Tar,  Creosote,  and  Resin, 

CLASS  VL 
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V.  Special  Emmenagogues — Savins,  Rue,  Seneka,  Ouaiac,  etc. 

CLASS  vm. 

Uterine  Motor-Stimulants. 
L  General  Observations. 

II.  Individual  members  of  the  Class — Ergot,  and,  with  less  certainty,  Extract  of 
Hemp,  Taney t  Root  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  etc. 

CLASS  IX. 
Sialagogaes. 
General  Observations,  and  reference  to  special  articles  described  elsewhere,  besides 
PelUtory  particularly  described. 
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I,  GBner&l  ObserrationSt 

11.  pArticulnr  Errhines  —  Aromatie  Poti^rs,  l\>ikacco,  AaarabaccOf  White  Meltehm^i 
Mupkorbmm^  and  Turpeth  Mineral,  j 

CHAPTER  IL 

LOCAL  REMEDIES  AFFECTmO  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

CLASS  I.    ^ 

Epispaetlcs. 

I.  General  Obaorvatiotis  on  Blisteffli  and  reference  to  Heat  as  a  vesicating  agent. 
II.  Pi4f  ticular  Epiapnatlca  —  CanMartiiM,  and  5/f  on^rr  Water  of  Ammonia. 

CLASS  IL  I 

Eubefacienta,  1 

I.  General  ObBcrrationB^  and  consideration  of  Htat^  Friction^  Acupuncture^  and 

Elecirieiiy,  as  rubefacients. 
n.  SlMPLK  Inflammatdrt  RcBKFACiBNTa  — ifwdfarrf,   Caymfte  Pepper,  Oil  of  Tur^ 

pontine t  Burgundy  Fitch,  Canada  Pitch,  Tar,  Creatole,  lieein^  yarioua  AromatkM 

and  Oum  retuUf  Acrid  Subttancu,  Katiitticuli,  Common  iViffUe^  and  Preparadoru 

of  Ammonia, 
III.  FvBTVhJLTisiQ  Uv BEW Aci^vtTB— Tartar  Smeiie  amd  Crottm  OiL  I 

CLASS  III. 

Escharotics. 

L  General  ObiDrvations,  with  the  con^ideralioti  of  litat  as  an  Escbarotio,  and 

specially  uf  the  Actual  Cautery,  Mora,  and  Galvanic  Cauterisation. 
H,  Parlicular  Escharotics  —  Potmrn,  Potatta  with  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Silver^  Sulphate 
of  Copper,  Ar»efiiou4  Acid^  Chloride  of  Zinc,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Corrotive  Subli- 
mate, Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  Sulphate  and  Iodide  of  Cadmium t  Dried 
Alum^  and  Sulphuric ,  Nitric,  Muriatic^  and  Chromic  Acidi, 

CHAP  THE  lit 

LOCAL  REMEDIES  ACTING  MECHANICALLY. 

CLASS  L 
Diluents. 
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CLASS  IL 

Demulcents, 

I.  General  ObscrTationfli  an^  dlTiiion  into  the  Mucilagixtous,  Sicoharine,  and 
Amjlaceous  Dem  til  cents* 
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Qumee  Sud^  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  Sauafrat  Pith,  Benne  Leaves,  and  Manh- 
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IXTRODrCTORY   OBSKRVATIOXS. 

PHAEMAOCiiiDGT.  OT  the  srieDce  of  Mateua  MroiCA,  tremXs  of  ai^^f- 
cinr»  is  all  their  rel^non?:  THZEAPEmoB.  of  remedies  in  ge&enL,  and 
their  application  to  xui-  cure  and  aDeviatioD  of  dis«i5»e. 

Mrdirinef  are  subsUDces  capable  of  producing:,  as  an  ordinaiy  resali, 
and  by  thcar  own  inherent  power,  Hianges  in  the  healthy  vital  fiinetioiifi, 
which  render  them  available  for  curative  purposes  AH  these  conditaons 
are  ea^ntiaL  M^cinc^  are  substances,  or.  in  other  words,  are  material 
Infloenoes  not  material,  thongh  efficient  in  the  cure  of  diseaete,  are  not 
medicines.  SiibstAnc«es  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  socfa  as  food, 
drink,  atmospheric  air.  solar  heat  and  light,  are  capable,  if  andoly  ap- 
plied, of  deranging  the  rita]  fnnctions:  but  this  is  not  their  ordinary 
operation :  and  they  do  not.  therefore^  belong  to  the  categoir  now  under 
consideration.  Again,  bodies  which  have  no  inherent  power  of  disturb- 
ing the  functions  may  be  rendered  noxious,  or  remedial  by  some  extra- 
neous agency.  Thus,  the  dagger  which  destroys  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
assassin,  and  the  knife  which  saves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  are 
incapable  alike  of  injurious  or  benefidal  action,  when  merely  placed  in 
contact  with  the  body  without  any  foreign  impulse.  Sscfa  bodies  are 
evidently  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  medicines.  There  are,  moreover, 
many  substanoes  which  have  the  inherent  power  of  even  violently  dis- 
turbing the  system  when  brought  into  connection  with  it,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  proved  to  p<:»ssess  remedial  properties,  and  are  never 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  These  may  be  poisons,  but  they 
are  not  medicines.  It  is  thus  seen  that  all  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
definition  are  essential  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  substances,  usually 
denominated  medicines^  which  do  not  strictly  fulfil  these  oonditiona. 
Such  are  anthelminticib,  which  are  not  used  to  modify  the  functions  of 
v«-.  I. — 1 
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the  human  system,  but  to  act  on  certain  foreign  bodies  which  happen  to 
be  contained  within  it.  Such,  too,  are  the  antacids  given  to  neutralize 
acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  it  happens  that  most  of  these 
substances  really  have  medicinal  properties,  which  render  them  useful 
for  other  purposes ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  employed  merely  as  anthel- 
mintics or  antacids,  they  may  be  regarded  not  as  medicines,  but  as  sim- 
ply ranking  in  the  more  general  category  of  remedies. 

Remedies  are  agents,  or  influences  of  any  kind  whatever,  capable  of 
being  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Of  course  all  medi- 
cines may  be  remedies ;  but  there  are  very  many  remedies  which  are 
not  medicines.  To  constitute  any  agent  a  remedy,  it  is  not  even  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  material.  It  ihay  be  a  process  or  action  whether 
mental  or  physical,  a  state  or  condition,  a  change  of  circumstance,  even 
a  negative  quality,  or  the  absence  or  diminution  of  some  positive  agen^. 
Thus,  we  may  class  with  remedies  not  only  medicines,  and  the  various 
substances,  which,  though  not  strictly  medicinal,  are  yet  employed  ther- 
apeutically, as  water,  heat,  electricity,  etc. ,  but  also  such  influences  as 
blood-letting,  abstinence,  exercise,  rest,  position,  change  of  residence,  cold, 
darkness,  mental  emotion,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Pharmacology,  which  as  before  stated  treats  of  medicines  in  all  their 
relations,  including  of  course  their  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  remedies  not  medicinal ;  whereas  Therapeutics,  which 
treats  of  all  remedies  in  their  remedial  capacity,  leaves  out  of  view  the 
properties  of  medicines  not  essentially  belonging  to  them  as  such ;  their 
natural  and  commercial  history,  for  example,  their  sensible  and  chemical 
properties,  and  their  various  modes  of  officinal  preparation.  There  is  ao 
advantage,  therefore,  in  combining  the  two  sciences  in  one  treatise ;  as 
each  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  and  both  combined  convey 
all  desirable  information  in  relation  to  the  origin,  qualities,  and  uses  of 
remedies. 

In  the  present  treatise,  however,  though  some  notice  will  be  taken  of 
those  branches  of  the  subject  peculiar  to  Pharmacology,  yet,  as  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  author  par- 
ticipated, is  especially  devoted  to  that  science,  and  treats  in  sufficient 
detail  of  almost  everything  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  he  proposes  to 
devote  a  more  particular  attention  to  therapeutics,  which  is  but  partially 
treated  of  in  the  Dispensatory,  and  in  many  important  points  has  been 
quite  overlooked.  Indeed,  the  work  which  he  now  submits  to  the  medi- 
cal public,  may  be  looked  on  as,  in  some  measure,  supplementary  to  the 
TJ.  S  Dispensatory,  affording  by  its  arrangement  a  convenient  plan  for 
the  perusal  and  study  of  that  work,  supplying  its  therapeutical  defi- 
ciencies, and  noticing  those  relations  and  properties  of  medicines  having 
no  immediate  connection  with  therapeutics,  only  so  far  as  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  practical  physician ;  reference  being  made  to  the  Dispensatory 
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for  information  of  genenl  or  pharmaceutical  interest,  and  for  minute 
detail  on  aD  exclusivelj  pharmacological  points. 

The  work  will  consist  of  two  parts.  As  there  are  many  subjects,  both 
in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmaeologr,  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  and 
cannot  without  inconrenience  of  arrangement,  or  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant repetition,  be  considered  in  connection  with  special  remedies,  or 
ewen  classes  of  remedies,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  these  preliminarily 
under  the  heading  of  General  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  which 
win,  therefore,  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  second  part, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  first,  and  forming,  indeed,  the  main  body 
of  the  treatise,  will  be  devoted  to  the  subordinate  divisions  and  special- 
ties of  the  two  sciences,  under  the  name  of  Special  nerapeutics  and 
Pharmacology. 


PART  L 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND 
PHARMACOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  either  primary  or  secondary;  the 
primary  operation  being  that  which  results  from  their  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  system ;  the  secondary,  that  which  follows  their  original 
and  characteristic  impression,  in  consequence  of  certain  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  purgation  is  the  primary  operation  of  a  cathartic ;  deriva- 
tion of  blood  from  the  head,  with  the  attendant  relief  of  any  existing 
cerebral  congestion,  is  a  secondary  operation,  and  a  simple  consequence 
of  the  first,  just  as  the  same  result  would  follow  an  equal  amount  of 
intestinal  irritation  with  diarrhoea  from  other  cause& 


SECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  of  Mediciivea. 

One  of  three  events  must  occur  when  a  medicine  is  applied  with  effect 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  Either  it  must  enter  the  circulation,  and  be 
carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  acting  upon  such  parts  as 
may  be  susceptible  to  its  influence ;  or  the  local  impression,  first  pro- 
duced by  it,  must  be  conveyed  through  nervous  communication  to  the 
parts,  more  or  less  distant,  in  which  its  effects  arc  to  be  displayed ;  or, 
finally,  it  must  act  exclusively  in  the  vicinity  of  its  application.  Each 
of  these  modes  of  operation  requires  to  be  considered. 

(6) 
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SUBSECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  through  the  Circulation, — Absorption, 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  that  medicines  never  entered 
the  circulation.  The  absorbents  were  supposed  to  afford  the  only 
avenue  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  system.  Substances  incapable  of 
being  assimilated  to  the  blood,  were  believed  to  penetrate  no  farther 
than  the  absorbent  glands,  which  were  so  many  sentinels  placed  to 
guard  the  system  against  the  intrusion  of  noxious  agents.  This  notion 
was  purely  theoretical ;  and,  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  strenu- 
ously maintained,  was  opposed  by  known  facts  which  prevented  its 
universal  adoption.  Subsequent  experiments  and  observations,  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  diversified  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner, 
have  established  the  conclusion,  beyond  all  possible  doubt  or  cavil,  that 
medicines  are  very  frequently  absorbed,  and,  entering  the  blood-vessels, 
are  circulated  with  the  blood  throughout  the  body.  The  following  proofs 
of  this  truth  may  be  adduced. 

1.  When  medicines  are  applied  directly  to  any  surface  of  the  body, 
and  produce  their  characteristic  effects  elsewhere,  it  may  often  be 
noticed  that  portions  of  them  have  disappeared,  without  any  possibility 
of  accounting  for  their  disappearance  except  by  their  absorption,  or  at 
least  their  entrance  into  the  system. 

2.  The  sensible  properties  of  the  medicine,  its  odour,  taste,  and  colour, 
are  frequently  perceptible,  either  unchanged,  or  somewhat  modified,  in 
the  breath,  the  secretions,  and  even  in  the  various  solid  tissues.  The 
effect  of  garlic  in  difiusing  its  odour  and  taste  is  universally  known ; 
rhubarb  gives  to  the  urine  the  property  of  staining  linen  yellow ;  and 
madder  not  unfrequently  imparts  its  red  colour  to  the  bones. 

3.  The  peculiar  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  of  certain  substances 
are  occasionally  produced,  by  taking  into  the  stomach  the  liquid  secre- 
tions of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  these  substances.  Thus,  medi- 
cines given  to  the  mother  not  unfrequently  operate  on  the  suckling ;  and 
numerous  other  illustrations  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced. 

4.  Effects,  produced  by  medicines  in  distant  parts,  may  be  prevented 
by  ligatures  around  the  blood-vessels  proceeding  from  the  part  with 
which  the  medicine  is  brought  into  immediate  contact. 

5.  In  many  instances,  the  characteristic  effects  of  medicines,  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  them  into  the  blood- 
vessels. • 

6.  But  the  most  irresistible  evidence  is  that  afforded  by  chemical  in- 
vestigation, which  has  in  almost  innumerable  instances  detected  medi- 
cinal substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  not  only  in  the  perspiration,  saliva,  urine,  and  other  secretions, 
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Mid  iB  Ttnoss  sioBd  ttssaes,  Im  in  tlie  bkN!4  itapl£  ladced.  tlie  IM  of 
««listaBces.  wUc^  kmre  tliv?  beiM  pcx»red  to  kmr^  bfieii  eirralatcd  tkitMit^ 
tke  MMua.  is  so  lanre  ss  to  aaTbofixe  the  mferMiee.  tlial  aD  mcdicnes. 
CBfttble  of  exicsidiiir  m  dirNt  ftction  beroad  t^  oramJ  $iir&ce  of  cob> 
tact,  BST  be  mbsocbed,  aad  carried  wiiii  ^kte  blocid  to  t^  |>ut  or  offma 

It  bms  bem  said  tbat  tbe  eAe>ct$  of  sone  mediciBCS  and  poisons  ai^  so 
ra|nd.  as  to  pnpcJade  tbe  idea  that  tbev  eouM  have  bem  absorbed,  and 
ooereTed  to  tbe  fieat  of  their  action  br  the  oidmanr  TVNite  of  the  chr«* 
latioB.  But  ocmpamiTelT  reoent  expenmeiit^  br  |H>ofi]i|r  the  extraae 
rafN^tr  with  which  the  blood  makes  a  fomplele  cimit  in  the  bodj, 
Im-e  israiidated  that  oli^ectioiL  Profpss^M'  Heriar,  of  Suttt^ard.  fomud 
^kMX  IwTwvaaide  of  potassian,  iojected  into  the  jugnlar  v^un  of  a  horse, 
■ught  be  deterted  ia  the  opposite  jocular  veia  xa  a  period  of  tiiae  Tarr- 
iaf  from  twenty  to  thinj  seconds  (Zfitw^fcri /^  rwr  Pk^tMofgw',  iu.  Idi); 
aad  I>r.  James  Blake,  formerlr  Professor  of  Aaatomr  ia  the  Saint  Loais 
UairersitT,  has  proved  that  "the  time  required  for  the  blood  to  pas$ 
Ircna  the  jagular  vein,  and  to  be  cirmlated  throngh  the  bodr,  was,  in  the 
borse  sixteen  secondsv.  in  the  dog  twelve  seconds,  in  tbe  fowl  six  seooads, 
and  in  tbe  rabintfoor  seconds.^  {Awu  JoMrK,  Med.  Sci.X.  S  ,XTiiL  100.) 
ne  latter  experimenter  akH>  foimd  that  tbe  most  rapidly  fatal  pK>i8oa8» 
mtrodaoed  into  the  veins  of  the  animals  referred  to,  gave  rise  to  no  s%i» 
of  their  acti<M)  within  less  than  the  periods  of  time  menuoaed  as  oocapied, 
in  the  serera]  animals,  bv  one  rotind  of  the  cirralatioa.  (/6uL,  p.  101.) 
Haviag  iatrodoced  some  hTdrocvanic  acid  into  the  motith  of  a  rabbit, 
I>r.  Blake  notieed  that  its  fii^t  elFects  on  the  system  were  evinced  in  two 
seconds  and  a  half  and  death  followed  in  five  seconds.  (Ibid.,  p.  106.) 
It  is  scarpehr  possible  that  any  medicine  can  act  mone  speedily  than  this: 
and,  considering  that  tbe  acid  probably  acted  through  the  longs,  and,  by 
entering  the  pnlmonary  veins,  might  reach  ti>e  leA  side  of  the  heart  by  a 
route  mnch  shorter  than  that  of  the  general  cirealaticm,  it-  is  not  too  much 
to  infer,  that  the  time  mentioned  was  sufficient  for  it  to  arrive  at  the  bmin 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  Vierordt  after  experiments  with  a 
great  number  of  animals  of  different  species,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  mean  doration  of  a  round  of  the  circulation  in  the  several  mammalia 
is  tqoMl  Vo  the  average  time  in  which  the  heart  completes  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  pulsations.  (B,  d  F.  Medio(xhir,  Rev.,  July,  1859,  p  167.) 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  man  this  time  does  not  exceed  thirty  seconds. 
From  these  facts  the  inference  may  be  fairiy  drawn,  that  no  medicine 
acts  with  snch  r^idity  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  reached 
the  part  affected  through  the  circulation ;  and,  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
BMBts  b«ag  admitted,  the  objection  urged  upon  this  g^und  against 
the  uniTerBality  of  tbe  mode  of  operation  through  the  blood  must  be 
abaadoDod. 
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Medicines  are  absorbed  from  mucous  membranes,  the  areolar  tissue, 
the  skin,  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  and  probably  from  any  other  part  of 
the  body  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  rapidity  of  their  absorp- 
tion is  proportionate  to  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of  the  tissue  interven- 
ing between  them  and  the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  of  all  the  surfaces  with 
which  they  are  habitually  brought  into  contact,  that  of  the  pulmonary 
air-cells  affords  them  the  most  speedy  entrance  into  the  circulation. 
Every  one  knows  the  great  rapidity  with  which  ether  and  chloroform 
act  when  inhaled.  Next  to  the  air-cells  in  this  respect  are  probably  the 
areolar  tissue  and  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of 
the  stomach,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  the  entrance  of  medicines 
more  readily  than  that  of  the  rectum.  Absorption  takes  place  most 
slowly  from  the  skin.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  firmness  and 
thickness  of  the  epidermis.  It  has  indeed  been  maintained  that  this 
tissue  is  impermeable  by  medicines  in  its  healthy  state.  But  experi- 
ments have  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  do  enter  the  system  through 
the  epidermis;  and  the  constitutional  impression,  sometimes  resulting 
from  the  wearing  of  a  mercurial  plaster,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  epidermis  opposes  a  great 
impediment  to  absorption ;  and,  without  such  a  protection,  the  system 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  most  deleterious  influences  from 
without.  The  impediment  may  be  much  diminished  by  softening  the 
tissue  with  water,  or  by  mechanically  deranging  it ;  and  hence  medi- 
cines applied  to  the  surface  by  a  local  or  general  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  or  by  means  of  friction,  may  often  be  made  to  act  efficiently 
on  the  system.*  Deprived  of  its  epidermis,  the  skin  admits  the  en- 
trance of  medicines  with  great  facility,  though,  even  in  this  state,  some- 
what less  readily  than  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  probably  because 
it  is  less  vascular. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  result  of 
recent  experimeuts  had  not  been  fayourable  to  the  opinion,  that  medicines  applied 
to  the  skin  bjr  meantf  of  baths,  whether  local  or  general,  can,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  find  an  entrance  into  the  system  through  absorption.  For  a  condensed 
account  of  these  experiments,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Britith  and  Foreign 
Medico  ehirurgieal  Review  for  January^  1869  (Am.  ed.,  page  108).  Numerous  sub- 
stances, mineral  and  vegetable,  were  employed  in  baths  and  foot-baths;  and  the 
uniform  result,  when  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  possible  absorption  through 
the  lungs,  was  that  neither  the  substances  thcmselvcH,  nor  any  of  their  constituents, 
could  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  medicines  thus  experimented  with  were  iodine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  borax,  carbonate  of  potassa,  nitric  acid  and  nitre, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  quinia,  digitalis,  and  belladonna.  But  I  did  not, 
at  the  time,  consider  the  experiments  as  conclusive  against  the  absorption,  by  means 
of  baths,  of  many  untried  medicines,  nor  even,  in  some  degree,  of  those  tried;  for, 
though  not  detected  in  the  urine,  some  of  them  might  have  been  eliminated  by  other 
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Means  of  AbsorpUon.  The  lymphatics  and  lacteals  were  formerlj 
sappofied  to  be  the  exclusive  agents  of  absorption.  Magendie  prored 
that  foreign  substances  are  also  received  from  without  directly  into  the 
blood-vessels ;  and  mnltiplied  experiments  have  since  shown  that  most 
medicines  enter  the  system  in  this  way.  It  is  probable  that  the  capil- 
laries, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  walls,  are  chiefly 
coocemed  in  the  process ;  and  that  medicines  enter  them  upon  the  same 
principles  of  endosmose  by  which  liquids  pass  through  dead  membrane 
oml  of  the  body.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  establi^  the  eon- 
dickHis  based  on  the  rules  of  physical  endosmose,  upon  which  medicines 
in  contact  with  the  capillaries  wiU  either  enter  the  blood- veesels,  or  caose 
the  extravasation  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessel  themselves,  and 
thus  to  explain  the  effects  of  a  medicine,  if  not  indeed  to  deduce  d  yrwri 
its  probable  operation  from  its  physical  qualitiesu  Bat,  admitting  to  a 
certain  extent  tbis  principle  of  operation  in  medicines,  there  ate  so  many 
ctrcumstanees,  physical,  diemical,  and  vital,  which  modify  the  rc««h,  that 
DO  ptevioQS  cockdosions  can  be  relied  on ;  and  even  explanatiofks  Qpoo 
this  basss  must  be  received  with  great  cantion,  lest  they  lead  mto  seriooa 
effT>i>r.  It  Bi&sS  be  mnembered  that  the  coodition  of  a  living  measbraae 
is  vcfj  diiertat  fra«D  that  of  the  same  membraoier  oot  of  tlMr  hfAj ;  and 
tkcKr  <aA  be  Etue  dooU  that  the  vital  $r>r?es  have  such  a  «c«itrol  over 
tfe  t^scMs,  ^  g^^c^f  to  Modify  UMr7  eod'OsiiiivzSe  rebtiMkf  to  the  ixtii^ 
««  cpfNeiie  ma^  of  tLem.  F^>r  example,  in  a  txntisk  tifm^iu^M  ^  vitaJ 
afotfi^nt  tilt  »e^«ac«e  may  be  VAm^ffUA  ^zA  fimx.  in  aw^ther  relaxed 
aM  'jz*'jeft  I  a»d  as  2<  iKiMiSKbi«t  xo  say  iLat  £•>«&«  u>fA2fjixtz  |^>wer  May 
spoc  ce  exicnad  <a  iLe  faSis  it^tmafibre&,  Ia  a&d  mp^as^  h.  oy  ibit  TA- 
iitvt^^  ^ti  ve  a»yw  xhatz  ibt  trjttmt  jfjpasi  &<.<dlfy  di^uftkai  «ia4i^tawM 
<4S  •cd  liiis-  ctiisy.  Ij&  Z20t  pp&sect  asase  •/  «c«r  A2^>wiiiigit.  tifa«?itd{^?i!:^  a  at 
^fs^e  TCim^fczazit  ^  asui»Lp<  :r>  exptsftisi  lAie  ]^<>»^j«KaA  'cd  ibe^^-jhal  ak^ 
M«^:a  Ja  4v«nr  <at$«e.  4C  »  aa.iik£|Mk2e  ifift  ?«:ffiki;£»  ia  aaiy  ^«r;>:a^  <aM:. 

imc  t^  '5ir-iufr«sii«riiw!nr*r»  iiwa  ♦A*nra.  -i  t»f  viif<\pni>t*£  jx  *iiii»  ▼«▼:  aoiC  x  ^puuii^ 

ciwwHEiniTWML  •■  CttTafrrunM^  f •lacr^ttirT  -duMi  -ju<r%  at  mnr  mii%ht»  mhmLmustt  w^xuth.  «•«. 

JL  ^  ^wsr'Stxszij  Muoii  Kjc^.  iimm  ':aiic  in»,  xiunrtrnm  iS-jmrintwirar^  ytrltwmmA wxa 
^•^tac  cu*i  "ii  t-«'iiit  hi  tttiiFTiet  iif  «mr.  in  Hir  '*il»«iiiiu  if*  TuaTi.  jx  fruu*n.  ui-'s* 
csikiiiiHiHtu  "1W7  imi  ?%iki«iiiitt]ut   biiinr.  -m**  iMMihilir^  \t  t.t*t»trii  jin,   1^  lu'ivnjt   i«f 

lrrmv*9  Y-^r'^tuat.  iif  mr  .  1.  T.  I  '*!  I**  II  I.  Ifc^-'^r'aitjrtji*.  r  niiML  1«  tttnutnftftL 
■»  «iutirt  n  ^ttt  its:;.  "Uac  ~jit  miibflmut  \nn*^iwst  1.  -utr*  «'ricuf  mo'vtliafmf'  >\  u\^ 
mryzim     uui  -:tit      utcuM   61   mc   iifUr  k  »tr7  ^fiisimi:   ni^fUAut    ii*  jufftifou^ivf   «M 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  principle  which  governs  the  process  of 
dialysis,  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham,  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
absorption  of  medicines.  Crystallizable  substances  may  thus  find  an 
entrance  into  the  capillaries,  while  the  uncrystallizable  are  excluded. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  principle  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  TJ.  S. 
Dispensatory  {12th  ed.,  p.  896).  The  comparative  facility  with  which 
saline  substances  and  the  active  principles  of  vegetables,  which  are 
generally  crystallizable,  enter  the  circulation,  may  be  in  some  measure 
thus  explained.* 

After  the  entrance  of  the  medicine  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  mingles  with 
the  blood  in  the  heart,  with  which  it  .is  transmitted  over  the  whole  sys- 
tefti,  and  consequently  reaches  the  part  on  which  it  is  destined  to  act. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  mediciifbs  are  not  also  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the  blood.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  legitimate  function  of  these  vessels,  to  select  from  the  alimentary 
liquid  in  the  bowels,  and  from  the  disintegrating  tissues  throughout  the 
body,  those  principles  which  may  assimilate  with  the  blood,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  that  fluid  in  its  requisite  state  and  quan- 
tity. In  order  that  this  function  may  not  be  .interfered  with,  they  have 
the  power  to  reject  in  great  measure  noxious  substances,  and  medicines 
among  others.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  that,  of  numerous  colour- 
ing and  odorous  substances  given  to  animals  with  their  food,  a  large  pro- 
portion imparted  their  colour  and  odour  to  the  blood  of  the  portal  veins, 
but  not  one  to  the  chyle.  Of  a  number  of  salts  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  many  could  be  detected  in  the  veins,  a  few  only  had  entered 
the  thoracic  duct.  Drs.  Lawrence  and  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  proved  that  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  was  taken  up  from  the  bowels  both  by  the  radicles  of  the 
vena  port«  and  by  the  lacteals.  (Philad.  Journ.  of  Med.  andPhys.  Sci., 
V.  327.)  It  has  been  subsequently  shown,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
poisons  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  fail  to  produce  their  eflTects 
on  the  system  when  the  vena  portse  is  tied.  (Pereira,  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med., 
3d  ed.,  i.  103.)  From  these  statements  it  is  fairly  inferrible  that,  though 
the  absorbents  are  capable  of  taking  up  a  few  saline  substances,  probably 
not  altogether  incongruous  with  the  blood,  they  are  not  the  ordinary 
agents  by  which  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

Circumstances  affecting  Absorption.  Various  circumstances  more  or 
less  afifect  the  facility  or  rapidity  of  absorption.     Reference  has  already 


*  Isomorphism  in  chemical  compounds  has  probably  some  influence  oyer  the  ab- 
sorption as  well  as  the  assimilation  and  elimination  of  those  substances ;  those  which 
haye  a  similar  constitution  in  this  respect,  obeying  the  same  physiological  laws. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Roussin  on  fowls,  as  recorded  in 
the  Journal  de  Pharmaciey  8e  s^r.,  xliii.  126.   (yole  to  the  third  edition.) 
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m  apmLstL     T^  if  Jii^vtiv  an-  'icoitr  auvffieHnmr 

WK  4niuttJBwii  ^ ^E&snr ^nsia.  nutHr'  iicv'uir  iiw>i*ii&  infiuotRyt:  ^nf  -dififotiia 
^yii»t*  <if  vtoit  imKu  ai&y  mnifiidfnAity  siimiH-  *ait^  im0««»z  inc  «tPi> 

4  11»  ikcs  iiK  'MAt  wnnifiinnj  iinv>*fc  -iiiic  Muws»  iif  -lut  tiiiM- 
t^jMiuif  »  iiiQHEfKC  11  :i*iiHir7tSiiii  -  HUL  iHaiw:  n  ft  lufniium  «am  ff  '3b^ 
fsunuiciiii.  niffdesiAS  wiiiif!:nziH»  mb:  -p-xa  dillKrul^  VfWMUvt  ifin  Tf'Miiir 
-ansL  nni  ';jit  ^^vmeiL.  2:  if  -¥^  i3ii«wi  -umi  xl  »  nmt  tif  niex  ioiagt 
«Ksniaufsia  'an  uiscatsiiiiiL  if  liiifitt.  -vsrr  luu^  te^mi^  tut  tuEmui  if  ci»- 
lOtinECi'S'  iixit  dnofTUsL  jnnmiL'T  n.  i«r.  v;  jfASi  iv  TeDiia-nir  m.  sm- 

jocML  ir^iannf  t^  sBuamr  t;iiiizo«^Lfi  if  "Iih:  iifM«Cr-'«Bt9ei<eiifc^  a  n«t  imt:  m*^ 
iMttt  luer  iwa  m^nncniii.  auc  'am^  iiu  ii  n^  ol  lutr  ff^n^siL  -  wuiit:  f 
KQUittL  XL  &  dluiH  aaoi.  in  uf  mr  ii  rrtiMO^  lUij  mtrr  fort  %  nMxr 
amsHinc:  lumnnnini  if  mniusimerR  TB^^eBin^  inna  'mt  aitIm.-^  iiiiy!mi> 
■iBonniaL.  rBr  *am?nnr  drneirsniL  uf  tut^  ^ffiM^fe     ^.'UUfffinmriT'  ruining 

j«**r-7ii  '    lJlli«*sfL    fT?€r   &.    1»i)l»OIl^L  'T'llUIrL    Cl^^fl^  tlT  tlnUIUML  lUt^   tofTIillL  llf 

VBSi«iL  m.^23ai  j^«gH?n.      •!  iixuimTaBiiii.  ui  tut  •fiiircir7   m^  dHU  ii  iu^inr 


biR  mil  #e:.  imrrt  ^ana  jxdiusust  ol  tfietmrutfL     Jl  Irnuife:  tnt^ 
Hft  vrifKBr  murt  umv^t  a  m?  ^ooiir  Hflo.  n  tif*^  tui.  nut  xi  lua. 

erhtgi  u  trraasr  Tiipidrr  if  Hk  ^nruiouiii.    mr  ixik-  *saiflatfEi4in  wfl 


I  iiMii    rr  t»>  4ir<Bj>9-^   cu^rxr^oc  wfic^  vr?aKr  tbub  aut::  »i<7i»  tir\*\^:-  uam. 

rriB  Ui*  m>«ML  yam  nr^rjo 
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6.  The  character  and  state]of  the  medicine  itself  have  also  great  effect 
Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  influence  of  density  in  opposing 
the,  absorption  of  medicines.  Volatility  appears  in  general  to  have  an 
opposite  effect;  the  most  volatile  medicines  usually  operating  with  great- 
est rapidity.  Hence  in  part  probably  the  very  speedy  effect  of  ether, 
chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.     Gases  are  readily  absorbed. 

7.  Greater  or  less  aflSnity  between  the  medicine  and  the  blood  appears 
also  to  affect  the  facility  of  absorption ;  and  substances  which  unite  with 
that  fluid  with  diflSculty,  are  scarcely  admitted  into  the  system.  Castor 
oil  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

8.  The  fluid  form  is  usually  considered  essential  to  absorption,  and 
consequently  to  medicinal  activity,  so  far  at  least  as  the  general  system 
is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  many  solid  substances,  nearly  or  quite  in- 
soluble in  water,  are  powerful  medicines.  But  they  must  undei^ 
changes  which  bring  them  into  the  liquid  state,  before  they  can  gain 
access  into  the  blood-vessels.  Such  changes  are  often  effected  by  the 
liquids  of  the  alimentary  canal  Thus,  metals,  in  themselves  insoluble 
and  inert,  often  act  energetically  in  consequence  of  oxidation  and  union 
with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  some  recent  experiments 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  principle  is  less  universal  than  has  been 
imagined.  Rabbits  were  fed  on  finely  powdered  wood  charcoal;  and 
fine  particles  of  this  substance  were  afterwards  found  abundantly  in  the 
blood,  the  liver,  and  the  lungs.  Starch  mixed  with  charcoal  was  given 
to  frogs ;  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  were  observed  in  the  blood  of 
the  mesenteric  veins,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  having  their  character- 
istic form,  and  exhibiting  their  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine.  Simi- 
lar results,  though  less  decisive,  were  obtained  with  mercury  and  sulphur, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  by  friction  to  the  surface  of  dogs  and 
rabbits.*  It  is  conceivable  that  mercury,  being  liquid,  though  insoluble, 
should  be  able  to  penetrate  the  tissues ;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  our 
present  views  of  the  capillaries,  that  solid  visible  particles  should  enter 
them  without  some  solution  of  continuity  in  their  coats.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  such  particles,  passing  mechanically  between  the  epithelial 
or  epidermic  cells,  and  thus  separated  from  the  blood  of  the  capillaries 
only  by  the  extremely  tenuous  coats  of  these  vessels,  and  the  equally 
tenuous  basement  membrane,  may,  by  their  contact  with  this  delicate 
tissue,  cause  minute  openings  in  it,  so  as  to  admit  their  passage,  by  a 
sort  of  physiological  action  such  as  that  which  causes  two  cells  in  con- 
tact to  communicate  together ;  and  these  openings,  after  the  entrance  of 
the  particles,  may  close  under  the  influence  of  the  same  vital  law. 

*  These  experiments  were  made  chiefly  in  Germany.  Begun  by  Oesterlein,  they 
▼ere  repeated  and  Turied  by  Eberhard,  Kolliker,  Meyer,  Donders,  and  Mensonides, 
hU  with  more  or  less  confirmatory  results.  {London  Med,  THmet  and  Gcuetie,  March 
13,  1862,  p.  270.) 
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9l  ABodKT  modafwTB^  m§mmce,  e^Eerted  over  the  mhsorpCKHt  of  me& 
M  ftobmhtr  tketr  own  power  of  aherin^  tiie  ftnditioG  of  rlie  inter- 
h  ctt&cr  W  a  piiTsioIoc^»I  or  cik«ffllcal  setioit  fzpoa  ic 
it  Biaj  be  mifihr  eooeeiTed  iktf  tke  coatrm«t5oB  prodnced  Irr 
acid,  aad  the  chemieal  met]*Ni  with  sohxtkw  of  nftrate  of  ^rer^ 
with  the  ahsoqvdoQ  of  these  MedkoKS  m  a&  unciiaBfcd 


Cham^et  im  Mtdieimef  be/ofre  mnd  mfisT  AbmwpHom^  mnd  their  Ehmt- 
wMh'ow,  Of  the  oifauc  mediexBal  sulistazsees  Boae  ai^  pro^Mbfr  takem 
iBio  the  ^rsten  in  tke  eiact  state  im  which  ther  are  forekhed  bj  natvre. 
it  is  ottir  ccrtazB  ptossate  pciiKipfe^  eoetained  m  them  that  are  ab- 
mtol  stidi  as  the  ro^atile  otk.  recetable  a2kaIoidSw  better  aod  eofeaiiB^ 
etc;  the  residQe  betB|r  Wft  behind  when  ther  aie  applied 
St.  and  either  dife:«ted.  or  throwa  off  br  the  bowel?,  when  thcj 
«e  «waBowed.  Thi&Sw  in  the  inataaee  of  car&,  the  p«M.  starrh.  s«gar. 
mad  albomen  are  procabiy  dljce^ed.  the  iinin  passes  off  with  the  Imcs^ 
aad  the  To£atife  oQ  ak»e  is  ahsorbed.  In  like  Banner.  Penzrian  bark 
prahabir  jSeBds  its  <{iiintt.  etnehonia.  aod  other  alkaloids^  rhabarb  its 
cofevrinc  matter,  and  aloes  its  bhter  pvrratiTe  pcineipie  to  tke  bfeod; 
while  the  lemaininc  eottadtoc&ts  are  eracuated  or  destrojed. 

A  great  number  of  medinnes  undergo  TarkHis  chances  in  the  stomach 
mad  howe^  bdoie  ate»p(ion.  in  coctsequence  of  the  chemical  reactifm 
Wfttn  tbem  a»d  the  acids,  sahs.  and  rarioas  animal  principlesw  intn^ 
or  seemed,  which  aboozid  in  tiKise  paasases.  Alkalies,  alkaline 
,  and  maaj  metaTftr  oxides  are  netitraEied  bj  acids;  metais  are 
i  and  Socm  saihs ;  metalBc  sihs  form  combtnatioas  with  albomea 
«r  other  pcvximase  oinnic  principks;.  or  ondervo  decompcsstioa  wiA 
jniplniretted  hfdiofen  or  other  acids,  or  by  reactioii  with  other  safine 
ftpocnds ;  eart>^cia:es  are  d€<i:>mpctased.  with  the  extrication  oi  cariMoie 
1  in  the  stomach  aod  bowe^;  sahs  with  refetabie  acids  jirid  tketr 
1  coBstitiient  to  the  digesdre  ptoccsx  while  their  bases  appear  to 
T  the  cxmilatioa  as  carbonates ;  acidi  often  combine  with  bases  and 
i  aaks;  iodine  and  chkeine  beeome  aodifted  and  then  netitrafiaed; 
.  bj  noae  ooe  of  the  above,  or  bj  Qiher  dftemical  mctictts.  insoiabie 
are  leDdcied  soinUe.  and  conse^jnenthr  BK»e  capabSe  of  ab- 


Some  medksnes  nppcar  to  be  absorbed  unchanged,  as  ether,  akobol. 
chloroicirm.  hrdrocjanic  acid,  rarioos  proximate  organic  principies  pre- 
Tiovfeshr  iaokted.  as  the  roiatile  oOs  and  regetabie  alkaloids,  and  manj 
mline  bodies  in  aqfoeoas  sohitioa. 

It  ibonid  be  obserrcd  tbat  medicines  are  not  confined  to  the  biood> 
▼easels  in  tbcir  covrse  through  the  srstiMn.  By  the  principle  of  difn« 
■on,  many  of  them  escape  firom  the  capillaries  into  the  neighbouring 
timntt;  aad  they  may  tkns  penetnte  into  tbe  intenor  of  strncnra  < 
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tainiDg  do  blood-vessels,  cartilages  for  example.  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones 
detected  traces  of  lithia  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
thirty  minutes  after  the  swallowing  of  chloride  of  lithium ;  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  it  was  found  throughout  the  lens.* 

After  entering  the  circulation,  many  medicines  undergo  chemical 
change,  through  the  agency  either  of  principles  they  meet  with  in  the 
blood,  or  of  the  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  with  which  they  come 
in  contact.  The  character  of  these  changes  is  not  well  understood,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is  possible  that  some  soluble 
substances  may  become  insoluble,  and  by  a  mechanical  operation  modify 
the  state  of  the  capillaries.  It  would  seem  that  certain  metallic  com- 
pounds are  reduced ;  as  mercury  and  silver  are  asserted  to  have  been 
found  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  tissues.  Some  medicinal  substances, 
as  alcohol,  probably  serve  in  part  the  purpose  of  nutrition  or  respiration; 
being,  in  the  latter  case,  oxidized  and  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  in  the 
forms  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Sooner  or  later  almost  all  the  substances  absorbed  are  eliminated  from 
the  system,  either  unchanged,  or  variously  decomposed ;  the  change 
being  produced  either  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  process  of  elimination. 
Examples  of  such  change  we  have  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which  imparts 
not  its  own,  but  a  violaceous  odour  to  the  urine,  and  in  benzoic  acid, 
which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  elimination  is  usually  effected,  for  solid  or 
non-volatile  matters,  by  the  great  secreting  organs,  especially  the  kid- 
neys and  the  skin ;  and  so  frequently  are  the  former  emunctories  the 
avenue  of  escape,  that,  when  evidence  is  required  of  the  absorption  of 
any  medicine,  it  is  almost  always  sought  for  in  the  urine.  Volatile  sub- 
stances escape  not  only  by  these  organs,  but  in  general  abundantly  also 
by  the  lungs. 

The  period  required  for  elimination  is  very  various  with  different  sub- 
stances. With  some  the  process  begins  almost  immediately,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time ;  with  others,  it  is  in  various  degrees  protracted ; 
and,  with  a  few,  many  months  elapse  before  the  system  is  entirely  freed 
from  them.  Thus,  A.  F.  Orfila,  having  administered  bichloride  of  mer> 
cury,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  doga^ 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  impregnate  their  systems  with  those 
metallic  poisons,  found,  upon  killing  the  dogs,  and  submitting  their  bodies 
to  a  rigid  chemical  examination,  that  mercury  disappeared  from  their 

*  Dr.  Jones  experimented  upon  patients  operated  upon  for  the  extraction  of  cata- 
ract, giving  the  salt  of  lithium  at  various  times  before  the  operation,  and  examin- 
ing the  cataract  afterwards  by  spectrum-analysis.  Upon  exhibiting  the  carbonate 
of  lithia,  he  found  lithium  in  every  particle  of  the  cataract  in  3*6  hours,  traces  still 
remaining  in  4  days,  and  its  entire  disappearance  in  7  days.  (Med.  T.  and  Oaz., 
Sepl.  1865,  p.  246.)--i\ro/f  to  the  third  edition. 
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cause  capable  of  producing  an  eqUBl  ftmount  of  irritation.  They  are  not 
the  primary  or  characteristtc  action  of  the  medicines,  which  alone  we  are 
now  considering.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  theory  of  Dcrvouf5  trans- 
mission, it  is  necessary  that  the  first  impression  on  the  surface  of  appIU 
cation  should  be  conveyed  unchanged,  or  merely  modified  j  or  at  least 
that  the  remote  efl^ect  should  be  of  a  characteristic  nature,  and  not  the 
same  as  that  which  any  irritant  might  produce. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  facts  tending  to  show  that,  in 
florae  instances,  medicines  do  propagate  their  primary  and  peculiar  influ- 
ence through  the  nerves.  Thus^  certain  fetid  suhstances,  which  act  effi- 
ciently  as  antispasmodics  when  introduced  into  the  stoiDach  or  rectum, 
seem,  by  their  mere  impression  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  to  give  rise  to 
the  same  effects;  and  tobacco  and  lobelia  occasion,  by  their  presence  in 
the  fauces,  nauseating  impressions  very  similar  to  those  produced  by 
them  when  swallowed.  1  think  every  practitioner  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ministering opiates  by  enema,  for  the  relief  of  nephritic  and  uterine 
pains,  strangury,  etc.,  mu.st  have  witnessed  a  greater  and  more  speedy 
effect  from  them  thus  given,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  transmission  of  their  anodyne  infiuence 
through  the  nervous  centres;  as,  if  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  they 
would  reach  the  seat  of  action  no  sooner  than  if  absorbed  from  the  stom- 
ach,  and,  indeed,  less  speedily  and  efliciently;  as  medicines  administered 
by  the  rectum  are  well  known  to  affect  the  system  less  readily  than 
when  swallowed.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  premature  to  reject  altogether 
this  mode  of  medicinal  operation;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  substances  may  operate  in  both  ways,  giving  rise  to  an  impression 
through  nervous  transmission,  which  may  bt?  afterwards  strengthened, 
and  perhaps  modified,  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  medicine  through 
the  circulation. 

SUBSECTION  III, 

Primary  Local  Operation. 

By  the  expression,  local  action,  is  here  meant  that  exerted  on  the 
part,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  to  which  the 
medicine  is  originally  applied. 

Some  medicines  are  exclusively  local  in  their  openition.  8uch  are 
those  applied  directly  to  any  surface,  with  a  view  to  some  mechanical, 
physical,  or  chemical  influence  on  that  surface.  It  is  probable  that  cer- 
tain medicines  which  act  physiologically,  that  is,  through  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  system,  are  also  exclusively  local.  Medicines  incapable  of 
being  absorbed,  if  there  be  any,  would  belong  to  this  category.  An 
example  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  we  have  in  castor  oil. 

Many  medicines  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  local  in  their  action, 
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which,  under  others,  may  enter  the  system,  and  operate  on  distant  parts. 
Thus,  substances  capable  of  violently  irritating  or  inflaming  the  surface 
to  which  they  may  be  applied,  when  employed  so  as  to  produce  this 
effect,  arc  little  apt  to  be  absorbed,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  dis- 
tension of  the  capillaries;  whereas,  if  previously  diluted  so  as  not  to 
irritate,  they  may  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  circulation. 

Other  medicines  both  act  locally,  and,  entering  the  circulation,  pro- 
duce the  same  or  dissimilar  effects  on  distant  parts.  Thus,  opium  and 
chloroform  operate  as  anodynes  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  subsequently  produce  the  same  effect  throughout  the 
system  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  while  tartar  emetic  is  irri- 
tant in  its  local  operation,  but  sedative  when  acting  through  the  circula- 
tion upon  the  heart.  Medicines  of  this  kind  are  often  used  in  reference 
to  their  local  effects. 

In  most  cases  of  local  action,  the  influence  of  the  medicine  extends 
more  or  less  beyond  the  original  surface  of  contact  Thus,  the  anodyne 
influence  of  chloroform,  applied  to  the  skin,  often  penetrates  through  this 
tissue  to  parts  beneath  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  opium,  camphor, 
aconite,  and  other  medicines  of  the  kind.  Castor  oil,  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  calls  the  muscular  coat  into 
action.  An  irritant  substance  often  extends  its  effects  both  deeply  into 
the  tissues,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  superficially  beyond  the  sur- 
flace  of  contact.  How  is  this  result  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  some  in- 
stances, probably,  by  the  penetration  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  to  a 
certain  extent,  either  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  or  on 
that  of  capillary  attraction,  or  of  both.  In  others,  the  effect  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  what  Mr.  Hunter  denominates  continuous  sympathy ;  spread- 
ing along  the  course  of  the  tissue  affected,  with  a  gradual  diminution, 
until  quite  lost.  Again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  influence  may  be 
extended  to  neighbouring  parts  through  common  nervous  centres;  as 
when  the  extract  of  belladonna,  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids,  produces  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  or  opium  in  the  rectum  relieves  pain  in  the  ureters ; 
in  neither  of  which  instances  can  the  result  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
culation, as  the  effect  should  in  this  case  be,  what  it  is  known  not  to  be, 
equally  great  and  rapid  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  medicine  may 
be  applied,  supposing  it  to  be  equally  distant  from  the  heart,  and  to 
afford  equal  facilities  for  absorption.  Finally,  the  effect  may  be  second- 
ary, as  in  the  instance  of  castor  oil,  which  directly  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane,  and,  as  any  other  similar  irritant  would  do,  indirectly  excites 
the  peristaltic  movement,  through  the  agency  of  the  physiological  law 
which  determines  the  latter  result  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former. 

VOL.  1. — 2 
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SUBSECTION  IV. 
Modes  of  Primary  Operation, 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  rather  the  seat  of  the  operation  of 
medicines,  and  their  manner  of  reaching  it,  than  the  mode  in  which  they 
produce  their  effects.     The  latter  point  must  now  receive  attention. 

1.  Mechanical  or  Physical  Methods,  The  operation  of  medicines  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  purely  mechanical  or  physical.  Thus,  they  may 
act  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the  instance  of  collodion  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  in  cutaneous  affections ;  by  mingling  with  and^  obtund- 
ing  the  acrimony  of  various  acrid  substances,  as  in  the  operation  of  de- 
mulcents ;  by  the  influence  of  gravity,  as  illustrated  by  the  laxative  effects 
of  metallic  mercury ;  or  by  their  shape  and  bulk,  as  when  bran,  mustard 
seed,  small  shot,  etc.,  operate  on  the  bowels  by  a  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Endosmose  and  Exosmose.  Another  physical  mode  of  action  has  been 
suggested,  which,  though  not  satisfactorily  established,  is  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  plausibility.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
entrance  of  medicines  into  the  blood-vessels  on  the  principle  of  endosmose. 
Poiseuille  and  others  have  demonstrated  that,  if  the  serum  of  the  blood 
be  placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane  out  of  the  body,  and  cer- 
tain strong  saline  solutions,  or  other  concentrated  liquids  on  the  other 
side,  a  current  of  the  serum  is  made  to  set  through  the  membrane  to- 
wards the  denser  liquid ;  while,  if  the  solution  be  very  weak,  the  current 
is  established  in  a  contrary  direction.  Hence,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
strong  solutions  of  certain  salts  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  act  as 
cathartics,  by  producing  an  extravasation  of  the  serum  from  the  blood- 
vessels ;  while  weak  solutions  of  the  same  may  enter  the  vessels,  and 
thus  act  on  the  system  generally.  This  principle  has  been  extensively 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  medicines ;  the  general  rule 
being,  that  a  liquid  denser  than  the  blood  will  produce  exosmose  of  the 
serum,  and  thus  operate  as  an  evacuant*  But  the  principle  is  not  recon-  * 
cilable  with  many  facts  which  might  be  adduced,  and  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  explain  many  others.  To  mention  only  a  single  example; 
chloroform  taken  internally,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  pro- 
duces effects  on  the  system  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other 
cause  than  its  presence  in  the  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  enter  the 
blood-vessels,  though  vastly  denser  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  fails 
to  produce  the  extravasation,  which  ought  to  take  place  upon  the  prin- 

♦  Sec  experiments  of  Poiseuille  (Comptet  Rendus,  xix.  944,  a.d.  1844),  and  of  Dr. 
Cogswell  {Lond.  Med.  THmea  and  Gai.,  Jan.  3,  1852,  p.  23).  See  also  an  essay  by 
Prof.  Jos.  Carson,  on  osmosis  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med. 
Sd.,  July,  1865,  p.  186. 
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ciple  of  exosmose  referred  to.  Still,  this  physical  property  may  be  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  probable  agencies  through  which  medicines  operate, 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  admitted  as 
of  universal  or  even  general  application. 

The  supposed  agency  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  has  been  carried 
much  further  than  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  medicines  on  ex- 
posed surfaces.  Thus  it  may  be  exerted  in  the  circulation  itself,  causing 
the  character  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  vary  with  the  varying  relative 
density  of  the  serum  without,  and  the  liquid  within  the  corpuscles ;  so 
that  whatever  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  as  certain  salts, 
for  example,  shall  cause  an  exosmose  of  the  corpuscular  contents,  and  a 
shrinking  of  those  bodies,  and  whatever  diminishes  its  density,  as  water, 
shall  occasion  an  endosmose  into  them,  and  their  consequent  distension 
or  rupture. 

Still  further,  it  is  thought  that  the  relative  density  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis in  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  moisture  without  them,  may  be  one 
of  the  controlling  influences  in  the  operation  of  medicines  which  act 
through  the  circulation.  If  the  nature  of  the  medicine  be  such  as  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  the  blood,  it  would  tend  to  promote  absorption  from 
the  tissues,  if  to  lessen  it,  to  favour  extravasation  into  them ;  and  the 
same  explanation  ought  to  apply  also  to  the  influence  of  medicines  within 
the  circulation  upon  the  various  secretions.  At  present,  however,  all 
this  is  merely  hypothesis  or  conjecture ;  and  must  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  of  admissibility  with  that  theory  of  the  operation  of  medicines, 
which  ascribes  it  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  shape  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles  upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

2.  Chemical  Methods.  Reference  is  not  had,  in  this  place,  to  the 
chemical  changes  which  medicines  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal  pre- 
paratory to  absorption,  nor  even  to  those  which  may  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation  or  elimination  of  the  medicines,  so  far  as  relatet> 
exclusively  to  the  medicines  themselves.  But,  when  these  chemical 
changes  of  the  medicine  in  the  circulation  result  from  reactions  between 
them  and  the  constituents  of  the  blood  or  the  tissues,  it  cannot  but  hap- 
pen that  physiological  alterations  must  take  place,  which  may  possibly 
be  more  or  less  remedial ;  and  the  consideration  of  such  changes  belongs 
strictly  to  this  section. 

Some  medicines  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  the  constituents  of  the 
tissues,  that,  when  in  contact  with  them  in  a  concentrated  state,  they 
overcome  their  vital  resistance,  and  cause  the  decomposition  and  con- 
sequently the  death  of  the  part.  In  this  way  many  caustic  substances 
act.  In  a  dilute  state,  this  affinity  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
vital  forces,  and  no  chemical  change  ensues.  As  medicines  never  extend, 
in  this  state  of  concentration,  far  beyond  their  original  surface  of  contact, 
it  is  obvious  that  similar  decomposition  of  the  tissues  cannot  result  from 
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their  operation  on  the  system,  either  by  the  circulation,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  many  medicines  produce  chemical 
changes  in  the  blood,  which  enter  into  their  remedial  action.  The  blood 
consists  of  certain  vitalized,  and  certain  un  vitalized  constituents,  the 
latter  of  which  are  probably  merely  held  in  solution,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  chemical  reactions  as  if  dissolved  in  a  fluid  out  of  the  body. 
Thus,  an  acid  medicine,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  prove  remedial  by 
neutralizing  a  morbid  excess  of  alkalinity;  and,  conversely,  an  alkaline 
medicine,  by  correcting  any  morbid  acidity  of  that  fluid.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  analogous  changes  may  take  place;  and  to  some  of 
these  there  will  hereafter  be  occasion  to  allude  in  the  account  of  particu- 
lar medicines,  or  classes  of  medicines.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  normal 
condition  of  the  blood  may  be  so  far  modified  by  such  a  chemical  agency, 
exerted  for  example  upon  its  albumen,  its  flbrin,  its  salts,  etc.,  as  to  alter 
materially  the  influence  of  that  fluid  upon  the  tissues  and  functions,  and 
thus  to  give  rise  to  systemic  actions  or  conditions,  which,  though  in  fact 
only  the  secondary  effects  of  the  medicine,  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
results  of  its  direct  and  characteristic  operation.  But  these  changes  can 
be  traced  only  conjecturally ;  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  which  can 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  experimentally  demonstrated. 

Another  mode  in  which  a  medicine  may  act  chemically,  after  absorp- 
tion, is  at  the  time  of  elimination  by  the  secretory  functions;  when, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  products  of  secretion,  it,  or  one  of  its  con- 
stituents, or  some  compound  which  may  have  been  formed  by  chemical 
reactions  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  may  materially  modify 
these  products.  Thus,  alkaline  medicines,  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
render  soluble  the  uric  acid,  or  insoluble  urates,  which  may  have  been 
deposited  from  the  urine  after  its  secretion. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  peculiar  effects  of  medicines  on  the  sys- 
tem, may  sometimes  result  from  chemical  reaction  between  the  medicines 
and  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact  while  in  the 
blood,  or  into  which  they  may  have  been  diffused  from  the  capillaries. 
Reactions  between  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  may  take  place  through 
the  agency  of  the  medicine,  acting  either  as  a  ferment,  or  by  what  has 
been  called  disposing  affinity,  as  when  the  presence  of  an  alkali  disposes  to 
oxidation,  so  as  to  form  an  acid  with  which  it  may  unite.  Combinations 
may  be  formed  between  the  medicine,  or  one  of  its  constituents,  and  some 
one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  at  the  moment  of  their 
physiological  disintegration;  and  these  compounds,  retained  in  the 
organs,  perhaps  within  the  organic  cells,  perhaps  in  the  interstices  of 
the  tissue,  may  modify  the  functions  in  a  manner  that  may  prove  re- 
medial. These  results,  I  repeat,  are  possible ;  and  the  theory  has  been 
Advocated  that  medicines  generally  act  by  affecting  the  normal  oxida- 
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IMS  ti  \h^  tissfsi  scmtt  &Toiinns:  oxidMi^a,  msA  tlms  fff^oriot:  oae 
jirt  ^  <#Ml!^  «t^cfs  FMmrdi&f:  or  9c«f«eQdiii«r  it.  a»d  iliii$  cmsiBir  of^ 
7»cisie  TCSslts;  hd  it  Ins  bm  bw«  proTird  pcidtnTehr  tlnl  mfK)5ri&fS  dfi 
mlhr  fvodwie  Ihesr  petnliftr  effKts  ia  tliis  w^t  in  «qt  <»^  issctaiice; 

«Bd  it  i^  a2io£Td>eff'  pinefnstuxY  to  ^iqvWia  ibf  wbole  ssYSHy  of  iDodkiacis 
i^kca  liie  fraimds  of  tliear  dieimc»3  mfrof^oe.  The  onlj  weli-jL^ireftaiBcd 
&ct  vlikk  eta  %ie  addwrd  in  snippon  of  Th^  hy^cAhe^  i^  dial  ofTtftia 
lBo£ciDf&.  pftnSmlir!T  tbe  raetJiOic.  zbst  be  detected  in  the  sabfctaace  of 
tbe  oreui^  o!ft«i  ^  m  oooskkr&lile  rime  siYer  tbej  Itavie  beea  taken. 

X.  Phyf%oi€iffi!cmL  V&&L  or  IhfnAmic  JUHModi^  Mo5^  HKdiciBO?  prob- 
•Wv  prodiKe  tbear  pecoliar  e&cts  br  operatiuc  <m  the  Titil  properlitt 
of  tht  «y5t«iJu  or  of  tbe  jurt  mffncliML  Of  t3>e  natiw^  of  thi?  artier  we 
aiv  (jorK-  icTK»ra»t,  aod  m-ttfct  reznain  5»o  uuiil  tbe  natore  of  lifr  itswJf  is 
hatter  aBdessiood.  Im  tiie  pwisiesit  stMXe  of  our  kaoidodsT>  aH  that  wr 
caa  sar  is,  tbaa  Brinf  stmrtupe  i$  eadowod  wi:Ji  oertain  sus^c^eptabalitacE^ 
maud  iDod5<TDe5  wtti  cerraaa  pivpertks,  or  pom^rtw  throuiri  wbiciu  whtm 
tfce  two  aw*  brcvQirht  t^cireiber.  oena^a  chaa^^s  of  ooBdrtSoo  or  artkNi 
take  plaoe  ia  tbe  ibriDer-  Tbe  modkdae  is  said  to  art.  aad  tbe  livmg 
fstroctinT  to  be  artad  oa,  bwanae  it  is  ia  the  latter  tbai  tbe  cbaapes  aw 
most  obrioos,  aad  xacist  iate^nesiiafr.  This  kiod  of  opeiratioB  is  calM 
pfcrsav^fipcal  or  Tital,  ia  refcreaoe  to  tbe  cbararter  of  tbe  effects  pro- 
disced  ia  tbe  systeBL  aad  draamic,  in  vtferKK^  to  the  supposed  pos5«is- 
sko  of  aa  actnre  power  bj  tbe  iaed5«De.  We  maT  speeulatirelT  ascribe 
lie  reaahs  to  p^rsiral  or  cbeiaica]  reartjoa ;  but  tbis  explanation  iSs  ia 
tbe  fTcat  BU^ioTTtT  of  iafctaaoesv,  des^Jtnte  of  tbe  jbadow  of  prc*of,  aad 
»  inde^  aJto^tber  iasuJBcient,  wiib  our  existing  knowlod|?e  of  physacB 
a»d  €^>enii»n7T.  to  aoeoinBt  fw  aaanr  of  tbe  pbenoineaa.  Until  tbere- 
fciTe^  further  iicbt  is  ob^aix»od,  it  is  safest  to  be  content  witb  tbe  meae 
ftaifeODeat  of  tbe  fmeU^ 

Wbei  iDodiciaes  aiY  iatrc^acrd  into  tbe  system,  tber  feaenlhr  sbow 
a  teadn^nr  to  Act  oa  soiae  ooe  part,  or  set  of  parts,  pppft^raWr  to  otbeia, 
a»d  aot  iinfrpqaentbr  art  oa  tbese  parts  exdusirelT.  Tbns,  some  modi- 
ciaes  oj^erate  more  espe^aUr  oa  tbe  brain,  otbers  on  tbe  beart,  otbers  oa 
tbe  sQosaac^  aj»d  bowels,  aad  otbers  a^in  on  some  oae  or  mo?^  of  tbe 
OMTrtorr  orpmfs  tbotigb  eqaaflj  ia  oontart  witb  tbe  parts  nnaffertod  as 


*  If or^  b&r  \*9>m  miid  of  l»t«  of  anotltfr  modf  of  ft.riicm  nf  iD«*iSci»e«L  bAi*e4  «a 
^hrrr  iBficivoe  ii|kvii  i W  fmkOtSoB  of  xivTrJT.i{*is :  ftoii>e  beisip  faI|1po»^^  14>  ftxit  hy  i»- 
eremmn^  ibu  fuietidii.  oibrrF  bj  dimiii3fibiii|:  iu  Of  coorfte.  ]M>dicax)«»  whic4 
Bimul&Tt  fir  de^iretfr  tbe  fuAotiaiis  ^ez»era.lljr  muta  KtixDnl&ie  or  d^pre<1S  ikutriu«A, 
itf>  liifj  hfftict  oiber  f&ncstictnf;  &Bd  thtrt  inaj  be  f«os>e  wiiofie  FpMu&j  i^fidrxicr  » 
10  act  upon  nutniicim :  bm  iht  rej^ulunf  rhajigef  ure  efff^;ti5  of  iLe  ntrdiciuef  «Bd 
»i»x  iLcir  meiliod  of  ftciibn.  Tht  qufcsiioB  arif«eK,  Ldw  do  ihex  iucrea***-  or  diitiinlsli 
nuTTTTJoii  ♦  uid  m-e  arr  tbca  brom^i  back  lo  ibc  cipxnipkl  or  piiTSJolopcal  ibwnj^. 
^JTitfr  J»  tie  tktrd  ei»tiun.j 
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with  those  upon  which  thej  act.  This  tendency  is  ascribable  to  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system,  giving  them 
peculiar  susceptibilities ;  just  as  the  eye  alone  is  sensible  to  light,  and 
the  organs  of  smell  and  taste  to  odours  and  sapid  substances.  A  medicine, 
therefore,  entering  the  circulation,  and  reaching  all  parts  of  the  system, 
acts  on  such  parts  only  as  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  susceptible  to  its 
influence;  as  light,  though  falling  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  pro- 
duces its  characteristic  impression  only  upon  the  eye.  The  chemists 
explain  this  peculiar  direction  of  medicines  by  the  supposition,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  organs  affected  that  they  find  affinities  capable  of  being 
disturbed  by  their  presence. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  medicines  may  act  upon  the  blood 
through  its  vital  properties,  modifying  the  condition  of  the  living  cor- 
puscles and  fibrin,  in  the  same  manner  as  others  act  upon  the  living 
solid  tissues.  Such  medicines  may  operate  exclusively  on  the  blood, 
producing  effects  upon  the  various  functions  simply  through  the  change 
effected  in  that  fluid ;  or  they  may  operate  at  the  same  time  directly 
upon  the  organs.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  medicines  are  merely  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the 
part  in  which  their  effects  are  experienced ;  for  otherwise  these  effects 
would  be  more  frequently  universal,  as  any  change  in  the  blood  itself 
must  be  felt  more  or  less  in  all  the  organs  and  functions. 


SECTION  II. 
Seocmdary  Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  secondary  operation  of  medicines  has  been  already  defined  to  be 
that  which  follows  their  original  and  characteristic  impression,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  physiological  laws.  Without  treating  in  this  place  of 
the  resulting  effects,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  in  a  general  way,  the 
several  modes  in  which  they  are  produced. 

1.  By  the  Depression  following  Excitement,  It  is  a  general  phy- 
siological law,  that  excessive  exitement  of  any  function  must  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  degree  of  depression,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
When,  therefore,  an  excitant  medicine  ceases  to  act,  its  original  and 
characteristic  operation  is  succeeded  not  only  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ex- 
citement, but  by  a  reduction  of  the  actions  of  the  part  affected  below  the 
standard  of  health.  This  depression  is  often  experienced  even  before 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  medicine  from  the  system ;  for  the  ex- 
citability may  have  been  so  far  exhausted  by  the  excess,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  excitant  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  the  healthy  vital  stimuli 
have  no  longer  their  ordinary  influence.     The  prostration  which  foU 
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lows  a  debaach  is  often  observable,  while  yet  the  breath  smells  of  the 
alcohol.* 

2.  By  the  Beaction  following  Depression,  When  any  of  the  func- 
tions are  depressed  by  an  agency  which  simply  restrains  action,  without 
impairing  the  vital  forces  or  deranging  the  organization,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency, upon  the  cessation  of  the  depressing  influence,  to  an  elevation  of 
the  function  beyond  its  medium  state.  This  depends  upon  the  principle, 
that  excitability  is  recruited  by  rest.  The  resulting  elevation  of  function 
18  usually  denominated  reaction.  It  is,  however,  much  less  frequently 
noticed  as  a  consequence  of  depressing  medicines,  than  the  contrary 
condition  of  depression  after  excitants ;  probably  because  sedative  medi- 
cines usually  impair  power,  as  well  as  reduce  action.  A  fine  example  of  it 
is  afforded  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the  depressing  influence  of  cold. 

3.  Throttgh  the  Dependence  of  Function.  Most  of  the  functions  of 
oar  system  are  more  or  less  mutually  dependent,  so  that  any  considera- 
ble derangement  of  one  will  in  some  degree  affect  the  others.  A  dis- 
turbance, therefore,  of  one  of  the  more  influential  functions,  produced 
by  a  medicine  acting  primarily  upon  the  organs  of  that  function,  will  be 
followed  by  disorder  in  all  the  rest ;  and  this  disorder  will  obviously  be 
a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus,  alcohol,  opium,  and  quinia, 
largely  taken,  occasion  so  much  excitement  and  active  congestion  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  as  to  disqualify  them  from  transmitting 
their  usual  influence  to  the  various  organic  functions,  as  those  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  and  secretion,  which  consequently  become  much  de- 
pressed ;  and  general  prostration  ensues.  The  active  cerebral  congestion 
is  a  primary,  the  general  prostration  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine. 
This  is  a  highly  important  principle,  and  of  very  extensive  application. 
A  due  attention  to  it  is  essential  to  the  practitioner.  Suppose  that  it 
should  be  disregarded  in  the  cases  just  stated,  and  the  prostration  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  the  direct  and  characteristic  action  of  the  medicine. 
A  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain  might  thus  be  mistaken  for  a  really 
sedative  medicine,  and  administered  with  the  most  serious  results  in 
cases  of  cerebral  disease. 

In  like  manner,  a  medicine,  powerfully  depressing  in  its  action  upon 
the  cerebral  centres,  would  be  followed  by  great  general  prostration ; 
and  this  would  really  be,  as  well  as  in  the  former  instance,  a  secondary 
effect :  but  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  making  the  distinction ; 


*  This  Uw  of  depreesion  following  excitement  is  denied  by  some  lat«  writers; 
And  there  may  be  one  or  two  apparent  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  law,  as 
in  the  instance  of  nitrous  oxide;  but  of  its  general  truth  I  can  haye  no  doubt.  The 
point  is  one  not  of  theory  but  obseryation;  and  every  one  must  be  determined  by 
his  own  experience.  Mine  has  been  most  assuredly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
Mich  a  law.    (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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because  the  secondary  is  of  the  same  character  with  the  primary  effect, 
and  no  mistake  could  occur  of  the  nature  of  that  above  referred  to. 

The  results  of  what  is  denominated  the  shocky  are  another  example  of 
the  secondary  operation  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  same  category. 
Any  sudden  and  violent  impression,  as  from  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  surgical 
operation,  or  some  strong  emotion,  primarily  overwhelms  and  paralyzes 
the  cerebral  centres,  and  secondarily  occasions  general  prostration.  Now 
certain  medicines  of  great  violence,  as  for  example  the  corrosive  poisons 
taken  largely  into  the  stomach,  may  produce  a  similar  shock  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  followed  by  a  similar  general  depression,  which,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  this  principle,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of 
a  directly  depressing  agency,  and  treated  as  such  with  very  serious 
consequences. 

The  operation  upon  the  system  at  large  of  medicines' which  act  by 
changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
kind.  The  general  effects  result  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  not 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  are,  therefore,  second- 
ary effects  of  the  latter. 

4.  Through  the  Principle  of  Sympathy,  or  Nervous  Transmission, 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  special  or  peculiar  impressions  of  medi- 
cines are,  to  any  considerable  extent,  conveyed  from  the  part  impressed 
through  the  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
other  parts,  yet  mere  excitative  impressions,  or  those  consisting  in  pure 
irritation  or  inflammation,  are  undoubtedly  thus  conveyed.  What  is 
special  in  the  influence  of  the  medicine  is,  therefore,  mainly  limited  to  its 
surface  of  contact;  while  it  is  only  the  pure  irritation,  such  as  may 
result  from  any  irritating  cause  whatever,  that  is  conveyed  away,  and 
propagated  through  the  nerves.  This  transmission  of  irritation  arises 
from  a  general  physiological  law,  and  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  medicine.  Thus,  a  rubefacient  or  epispastic  may  excite  so  much  local 
inflammation  as,  through  the  nervous  centres,  to  bring  many  of  the 
organs  into  sympathy,  and  in  this  way  to  produce  general  excitement, 
and  even  fever.  The  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  cerebral 
disturbance,  etc.,  which  enter  into  this  excitement,  are  secondary  effects 
of  the  rubefacient  or  epispastic,  the  primary  action  of  which  is  limited 
to  the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  was  applied.  This  principle  is  also  of 
extensive  application  in  explaining  the  effects  of  medicines. 

6.  Through  the  Principle  of  Revulsion  or  Derivation.  There  is  in 
the  system  but  a  limited  amount  of  blood,  and  of  nervous  power.  When 
these  are  concentrated,  or  accumulated  in  undue  amount,  by  the  influence 
of  a  local  irritant  or  otherwise,  in  some  one  part  or  organ,  they  must  be 
deficient  elsewhere;  and  a  depression  must  ensue  in  those  functions 
which  are  not  irritated  by  sympathy  with  the  part  or  organ  originally 
affected.     Supposing  the  local  accumulation  of  blood  and  nervous  power 
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^  be  ^r  Rssvk  of  Ae  i^tfca  •:/  x  si<d:<ccial  mz?o^  tfap  depr»ssi^yfl  prf>- 
[  cift€iifag  IS  a  5e<Mflffjrr  e^Kt  o-f  th^i  asmtl     Sow  h  maj  hare 

»9Tec  b]r  tfe  <Er«oni  rir^t  ^wiri?  ir-r  s^*:  :f  tl>e  g-g^rarr  3l-3€&?e. 
Tie  KUbe  cf  nmlMi  or  i^y^zcri'^n,  Li5  teiefL  ^>«i.  ;•:•  t&5j  5:r!iE<:  tr»ai- 

mter:^  Him  Traixg,     I;  If  "iLi-rc  "±1?-  iLf*:   'zl  p«rL  tax:  a  eirlATL^  hw 

ITTT*  tiff  josMa^  ^  Tz.*?««.tizr  irrr:*5ni  *-i5.ewi*T»E^     It  h  ^^  c^^rKntr 
lif  T»ax»*fx. 


wn  iS!m«c.  itTis  c».ii=*  tbezr  fc'.mr^a.r#:g.  *]&e-w-iiP!» :  tjic  tiis  flit^ 

CT*prKiHiiL  CKBSfr  JTrT^szi^ziL  h.  s*:!!.-?  :«LXit^  y:*srii  ^  Fee  4:XMi:T»k.  ««id 
W'Sicr  Kiniiifc  'ml  k  r.'vrr  5>:c  ty  d'-nrris:  3r  ti*f  2L&jLii:&*.orr  exose- 
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operation  removes  the  cause,  and  thus  cures  the  disease,  acts  secondarily 
in  relation  to  the  latter  effect  Thus,  acid  in  the  stomach  often  occasions 
severe  headache,  which  is  cured  by  an  antacid,  or  an  emetic.  The  neu- 
tralization or  evacuation  of  the  offending  agent  is  the  primary  operation 
of  the  medicine,  the  cessation  of  the  headache  a  secondary  eff^ect.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  remedial  principle. 

It  is  very  often  diflScult  to  determine  which  are  primary  and  which 
secondary  effects  of  medicines;  and  the  decision  of  the  question  will 
often  rest  on  the  view  which  may  be  entertained  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  remedy.  In  the  instance,  for  example,  of  a  sedative  depressing 
the  cerebral  functions,  the  question  of  its  primary  or  secondary  action 
on  the  brain  will  be  determined  by  our  opinion  upon  the  point,  whether 
it  is  merely  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  brain,  or  operates  on  that  organ 
exclusively  through  changes  first  produced  in  the  blood,  incapacitating 
that  fluid  for  the  performance  of  its  proper  functions.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  characteristic  sedative  -operation  of  the  medicine  must  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary.  But  it  is  the  safest  rule  to  consider  the  obvious 
effects  of  a  remedy  as  primary,  unless  some  intermediate  stage  in  its 
operation  can  be  positively  demonstrated,  or  rendered  extremely  probable 
by  observed  facts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Effects  of  Medicines. 

SECTION  I. 
Estimation  of  tlieir  Ihioers  or  Effects. 

In  treating  of  the  effects  of  medicines,  the  first  point  which  offers  itself 
for  consideration  is  the  method  by  which  they  can  be  ascertained.  Is  it 
possible  to  determine,  before  trying  a  medicine  upon  the  human  system, 
what  will  be  its  effects?  Do  its  sensible  or  chemical  properties,  its 
botanical  relations,  or  its  action  upon  inferior  animals,  afford  us  any 
facilities  in  this  respect  ? 

1.  Through  their  Sensible  Properties,  Much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  some  to  the  sensible  properties  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell. 
In  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  probably  altogether  useless.  The  times  are 
long  past,  when  a  correspondence  between  the  colour  of  a  medicine,  and 
that  of  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body,  was  considered  as  indicative  of  a 
therapeutic  relation ;  when,  for  example,  dragon's  blood  was  thought 
useful  in  hemorrhage  because  it  was  red,  and  turmeric  in  jaundice  because 
it  was  yellow.  The  smell  and  taste,  however,  are  more  significative ; 
substances  resembling  each  other  in  these  respects,  having  in  many  in- 
stances a  similarity  of  medicinal  effect.  Thus,  aromatics  are  usually 
excitant,  carminative,  and  an ti- emetic ;  fetid  substances,  often  antispas- 
modic ;  sweet  substances,  demulcent ;  those  having  an  astringent  taste, 
styptic ;  and  bitters,  tonic :  but,  in  such  general  statements,  allowance 
most  be  made  for  so  many  exceptions  as  to  deprive  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  practical  value. 

2.  Through  their  Chemical  Relations.  Analogy  in  chemical  consti- 
tution is  also  not  unfrequently  attended  with  similarity  in  medical  vir- 
tues. The  preparations  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary  metals  have  a 
remarkable  correspondence  in  their  effects  upon  the  system ;  and  there 
are  several  metals  which  greatly  resemble  one  another.  The  mineral 
acids,  the  vegetable  acids,  the  inorganic  alkalies,  and  the  neutral  salts  of 
the  alkalies,  constitute  groups,  of  which  one  individual  may  often  be 
substituted  for  another  without  disadvantage.  But  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  sensible  properties,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty. 
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that  no  practical  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  properties  of  any  par- 
ticular medicine  should  be  relied  on  without  careful  trial. 

3.  Through  their  Botanical  Affinities.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
botanical  aflfinities ;  though  more  importance  has  perhaps  been  attached 
to  these  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  grounds  of  judgment  It  might 
indeed  be  inferred,  that  the  similarity  in  internal  constitution,  which 
gives  to  plants  those  resemblances  in  obvious  structure  which  serve  as 
the  basis  of  their  arrangement  into  natural  families,  would  also  give  them 
a  certain  identity  in  other  respects,  and  among  the  rest,  in  their  opera- 
tion upon  the  system ;  and  observation  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  inference  Plants  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  yield  very  frequently  not  only  similar,  but  identical  medical  pro- 
ducts. Thus,  the  oaks  yield  tannic  acid,  the  pines  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
cinchonas  quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  different  species  of  strychnos  strych- 
nia and  brucia,  the  gentians  gentianin,  the  poppies  morphia,  and  the 
garlics  a  characteristic  volatile  oil.  This  resemblance  extends  also  very 
frequently  to  much  larger  groups ;  and  many  of  the  natural  orders  of 
plants  have  great  similarity  in  medical  virtue.  Examples  of  this  we 
have  in  the  Malvaceae,  which  are  demulcent,  the  Oentianaceas  tonic,  the 
Convolvulaceae  purgative,  the  Solanacese  narcotic,  the  Euphorhiace» 
emeto-cathartic  and  acrid,  the  Pinaceas  stimulant,  the  Brassicaeeae  stim- 
ulant, pungent,  and  acrid.  Yet  in  almost  every  family  there  are  instances, 
and,  in  some,  very  striking  instances,  in  which  not  only  are  the  charac- 
teristic medical  properties  wanting,  but  others  wholly  difierent,  and  even 
in  some  measure  opposite  are  possessed ;  while  similar  and  even  iden- 
tical medical  virtues  belong  to  plants  having  no  botanical  affinity  what- 
ever. Thus,  in  the  Convolvulaceae  above  mentioned,  there  are  some 
species  wholly  destitute  of  purgative  properties,  as  the  esculent  sweet 
potato ;  and  among  the  Solanaceae  is  capsicum,  which  is  simply  stimu- 
lant, without  being  in  the  least  narcotic.  Among  the  Banunculaceae  is 
Hepatica,  which  is.slightly  astringent,  tonic,  and  demulcent;  Helleborua^ 
powerfully  purgative ;  Zanthorrhiza  and  Goplis,  simply  tonic ;  Avonitum, 
acrid,  sedative,  and  narcotic;  and  Gimicifuga,  chiefly  nervine.  Of  medi- 
cines having  analogous  properties,  yet  derived  from  different  families,  we 
have  examples  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Pimpinella  anisunif  belonging  to  the 
Umhelliferee,  and  that  of  lllicium  anisatum,  belonging  to  the  Anonaceae; 
in  the  oil  of  turpentine  proceeding  from  the  Finaceee,  and  from  Pislacea 
Terehinthus  of  the  Anacardiaceae ;  in  the  aromatic  products  of  the  Urn- 
helliferm,  Myristicaceae,  Myrtaceae,  and  ZingiberaceaB ;  in  the  astringent 
roots  and  juices  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Fahaceee,  Polygonaceae,  Ciri' 
chonaceae,  Oeraniaceae,  and  many  other  families ;  and  in  the  simple  bit- 
ter tonics  obtained  from  the  Oentianaceae,  Simarubaceaey  Banunculaceae, 
and  Menispermaceas. 

But  in  reference  to  each  of  the  analogies  above  alluded  to,  the  sensible, 
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the  chemical,  and  the  botanical,  though  none  should  be  relied  on  in  esti- 
mating the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  yet  each  may  be  frequently  suggestive, 
and,  in  relation  to  any  new  subject  of  inquiry,  may  be  valuable  by  giving 
a  proper  direction  to  experimental  investigation. 

4.  By  Experiment  or  Observation  on  Inferior  Animals.  The  effects 
produced  on  the  inferior  animals  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  and  will  gen- 
erally be  a  safe  guide  to  the  employment  of  medicine  in  man ;  but  even 
this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that 
sheep,  goats,  and  cows  eat  with  impunity  the  leaves  of  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  which  are  highly  narcotic,  and  in  large  quantities  poisonous  to  the 
human  subject. 

5.  By  Observation  of  their  Effects  on  Man.  The  only  certain  means, 
therefore,  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  medicines,  is  to  observe  carefully 
their  operation  in  man ;  and,  even  in  this  mode,  multiplied  observation 
under  diversified  circumstances,  and  a  most  cautious  comparison  of  re- 
sults, are  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  From  the  want  of 
these  precautions,  many  errors  in  relation  to  the  action  of  medicines  have 
originated,  and  been  handed  down  from  writer  to  writer  for  many  years ; 
and,  even  at  the  present  time,  there  are  medicines  which  have  been  long 
in  use,  upon  the  precise  virtues  of  which  opinion  is  yet  unsettled. 

SECTION  II. 

Whether  the  Effects  are  Organic  or  Functional. 

The  effects  of  medicines,  in  other  words,  the  changes  produced  by  them 
in  the  system,  must  be  either  organic  or  functional ;  that  is,  must  consist 
in  an  alteration,  either  of  the  organization  or  structure,  or  of  the  function 
or  actions  of  the  body,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  Some  have 
denied  that  there  can  be  any  change  of  action,  or  any  action  whatever, 
in  the  system,  without  change  of  structure,  and  consequently  that  the 
effects  of  medicines  can  ever  be  exclusively  functional.  This  denial  is 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  every  operation  of  a  living  system, 
there  is  necessarily  a  chemical  action,  an  oxidation  perhaps  of  some  por- 
tion, however  minute,  of  the  part  or  tissue  acting,  by  which  it  becomes 
disintegrated  and  thrown  off;  while  its  place,  in  the  healthy  state,  is 
supplied  with  new  structure.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  has  not  been 
proved ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  be  received  as  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  But,  even  admitting  its  truth,  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases  of  physiological  action  there  must  be  an 
alteration  of  structure.  Suppose  an  organ  to  be  secreting.  The  general 
opinion  now  is  that  the  function  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  cells, 
which,  abstracting  the  material  of  the  secretion  from  the  blood,  elaborate 
it  when  elaboration  is  necessary,  and  then,  breaking  up  themselves,  are 
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thrown  off  with  the  secreted  matter;  their  place  being  supplied  by  new 
cells.  There  has  not  been  necessarily  in  this  case  any  change  of  structure. 
One  or  more  cells  have  disappeared,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied 
by  one  or  more  new  cells  of  the  same  character  exactly.  The  organ  is 
precisely  as  before.  There  has  been  change  of  matter,  but  no  change  of 
structure  or  organization. 

Now  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  medicine,  aflfecting  the  secre- 
tory function  of  an  organ,  shall  act  simply  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  rapidity  of  the  cell-action;  that,  in  the  time  required  in  health  for 
the  throwing  oflf  and  replacing  of  a  certain  number  of  cells,  twice  the 
number  may  undergo  the  same  process  in  the  one  case,  or  only  half  the 
number  in  the  other;  and  yet  the  organ  shall  remain  precisely  as  in 
health,  and  in  no  degree  altered ;  the  only  appreciable  difference,  even 
in  its  condition,  being  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  blood  contained 
within  it,  or  passing  through  it  in  a  given  time,  and  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  the  secreted  product.  Medicines  may,  therefore,  change  the 
action  of  an  organ,  as  regards  the  degree  of  rapidity,  without  altering 
its  structure ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  as 
indicated,  for  example,  by  the  character  of  the  secretion  ;  for  a  cell  may 
elaborate  different  secretory  products,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  or  of  the  foreign  materials  brought  with  it,  without  differing  in 
the  least  in  its  characteristic  form  or  structure  from  the  normal  cell. 

But,  throwing  aside  this  refinement  of  discussion,  we  may  assume  as 
functional  effects  all  that  are  not  attended  with  appreciable  structural 
change ;  and  as  organic,  all  that  are  attended  with  such  change ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  these  terms,  as  employed  in  the 
present  work. 

In  the  sense  just  referred  to,  the  effects  of  the  great  majority  of  medi- 
cines, as  ordinarily  used,  are  exclusively  functional;  and  it  is  chiefly 
those  employed  externally,  to  inflame,  vesicate,  or  cauterize,  that  can  be 
said  to  operate  essentially  by  a  change  of  structure. 

SECTION  III. 

Chardcieristic  Effects  of  Medicines. 

Medicines  either  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  the  healthy  functions ;  and, 
in  reference  to  these  several  effects,  are  called  stimulants,  sedatives,  and 
alteratives;  the  effects  themselves  being  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
stimulation,  sedation,  and  alteration.  It  has  been  maintained  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  vital  functions,  medicines  can  affect  them  in  no 
other  way  than  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  them,  and  that  they 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  degree  in  which  they  produce  these 
effects  respectively,  or  in  the  seat  of  their  action.     But  this  doctrine  is 
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purely  hypothetical,  and  is  opposed,  apparently  at  least,  by  numerous 
facts.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  witness  peculiar  effects  from 
different  medicines,  without  any  observable  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
vital  functions ;  and  this  difference  may  often  be  observed  in  medicines 
acting  on  the  same  part.  Besides,  in  relation  to  those  which  are  essen- 
tially either  stimulant  or  sedative,  we  observe  characteristic  peculiarities 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  degree  or  direction  of  their  action. 
Thus,  in  relation  to  medicines  the  effects  of  which  are  visible,  we  have 
intense  redness  with  comparatively  little  tendency  to  vesication  from 
mustard,  a  less  degree  of  redness  with  large  vesication  from  cantharides, 
a  copious  vesicular  eruption  from  croton  oil,  a  peculiar  pustular  emption 
from  tartar  emetic,  and  the  production  of  urticarious  wheals  from  the 
nettle,  all  acting  on  the  same  portion  of  the  surface,  and  all  excitant 
in  their  operation.  Now  it  is  possible  that,  in  these  and  similar  cases, 
the  result  may  be  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  irritants 
severally  to  some  distinct  constituent  of  the  skin  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
proved ;  and,  in  reference  to  a  great  number  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
medicines,  such  a  direction  to  distinct  constituents  of  the  structure  is 
altogether  insusceptible  of  proof  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  admit,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  medicines 
do  materially  differ  in  the  nature  of  their  effects,  independently  of  degree 
and  position;  and  to  leave  to  further  investigation  the  determination  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  causes  which  occasion  such  difference. 

Another  opinion  denies  the  existence  of  directly  sedative  or  alterative 
medicines,  maintaining  that  all  substances  which  act  on  the  system  are 
essentially  stimulant,  and  that  whatever  sedative  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced are  purely  secondary.  According  to  one  view,  medicines  operate 
on  the  vital  excitability,  producing  primarily  an  elevation  of  action, 
which  is  followed  by  secondary  depression  in  consequence  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  excitability;  and  whenever  a  direct  depression  takes  place,  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  as 
through  the  influence  of  cold,  abstinence,  etc.  According  to  a  second 
view,  medicines  operate  as  foreign  bodies,  offensive  to  the  economy,  in 
which,  consequently,  an  excess  of  action  is  induced  in  order  to  rid  it  of 
the  offending  cause ;  in  other  words,  all  medicines  operate  by  calling 
forth  vital  reaction,  as  inflammation  is  induced  in  a  part  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  in  order  either  to  isolate  it  by  a  coating  of  coagulable 
lymph,  or  to  throw  it  off  through  the  agency  of  suppuration  and  ulcer- 
ation. But  in  opposition  to  all  such  purely  hypothetical  views  is  the 
simple  fact,  that  certain  medicines,  when  brought  into  contact  with  cer- 
tain parts  or  organs  of  the  body,  are  immediately  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion of  function  in  those  parts  or  organs,  without  any  other  discoverable 
intervening  derangement;  just  as,  under  similar  circumstances,  certain 
other  medicines  are  followed  by  immediate  increase  of  function ;  and  the 
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obvious  explanation  is,  that  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  are  such  that 
the  presence  of  a  body  constituted  in  one  mode  occasions  depression,  that 
of  another,  differently  constituted,  excess  of  excitement. 

But,  admitting  that  some  medicines  are  stimulant,  others  sedative,  and 
others  again  alterative,  we  are  not  called  on  to  believe  that  any  one 
medicine  is  essentially  one  or  the  other  under  all  circumstances.  Much 
and  very  unnecessary  discussion  has  taken  place  in  relation  to  particular 
medicines,  whether  thoy  were  stimulant  or  sedative.  It  might  all  have 
been  spared  by  the  admission  of  the  simple  truth,  that  the  same  medi- 
cine may  be  stimulant  or  sedative  according  to  the  part  upon  which  it 
acts,  or  the  state  of  the  system,  or  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  time  of  its 
action.  Thus,  tartar  emetic  is  stimulant  to  the  skin  or  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  but  sedative  to  the  heart ;  digitalis,  which  depresses  directly 
the  circulation  and  nervous  system^  excites  the  kidneys ;  and  opium,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  brain,  diminishes  secre- 
tion. These  different  primary  effects  of  the  same  medicine  are  dependent 
on  the  different  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected,  rendering  them  liable 
to  opposite  impressions  from  the  same  cause;  and,  as  these  susceptibili- 
ties are  often  different  in  disease  and  health,  the  same  medicine  may 
produce  opposite  effects  in  these  two  states.  Thus,  Cayenne  pepper, 
which  produces  in  the  healthy  fauces  redness  and  burning  pain,  acts  as 
a  sedative  in  the  sore- throat  of  scarlet  fever.  A  mere  difference  in  the 
mode  in  which  a  medicine  is  employed  may  cause  it  to  be  either  stimu- 
lant or  sedative.  A  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  applied  to 
the  skin  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  acts  as  an 
irritant ;  while  the  same  solution,  very  much  diluted,  will  operate  as  a 
sedative  through  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  medicine.  This  principle' is 
of  great  importance  in  therapeutics,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
shown. 

The  consideration  of  the  special  phenomena,  whether  of  stimulation, 
depression,  or  alteration,  produced  by  particular  medicines  or  classes  of 
medicines  in  the  several  functions,  belongs  to  the  department  of  special 
therapeutics.  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  extremely  diversified, 
from  the  difference  in  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine, from  its  direction  to  one  or  to  several  functions  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  functions  affected. 

SECTION   IV. 

Influences  Modifying  the  Effects  of  Medicines. 

The  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  modify  the  ordinary  and 
characteristic  action  of  medicines  should  always  be  taken  into  acooimt 
by  the  physician.     These  may  be  divided  into  such  as  relate  especially 
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to  the  medkhies,  and  sacfa  as  relate  to  the  system.  The  former  will  be 
■MR  ooovenientJT  treated  <^  when  the  medicines  themselves  are  c<mi- 
odered.  A  few  general  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  latter  will  be  appro- 
priate in  the  present  place.  To  ent^  into  minute  particulars  would  be 
<|iute  impossible;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  change,  whether  consequent 
upon  the  healthy  prepress  of  the  body  from  birth  to  old  age,  or  upon  the 
operation  <^  morbid  causes,  which  does  not  in  some  measure  influence 
the  effects  produced  by  medicines.  Many  of  these  influences  will  be 
rderred  to  in  connection  with  the  several  medicines  or  remedies  de- 
scribed; but  much,  in  practice,  must  always  be  left  to  the  observation, 
experience,  and  judgment  of  the  physician. 

The  modifying  influences  may  be  such  as  are  essentially  connected 
with  our  bodily  constitution  in  health,  or  such  as  are  more  or  less  acci- 
dental The  first  may  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of  age,  «ex,  temper- 
mmeni,  and  idiosffncramy  ;  the  second  under  disease,  climate,  habU,  modes 
of  life,  and  mental  action, 

1.  Age.  It  is  a  general,  though  not  universal  law  of  nature,  that  sus- 
eeptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicine  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
siie  of  the  animal  This  probably  results  chiefly  from  the  greater  amount 
of  a  medicine  required  to  give  a  certAin  degree  of  impregnation  to  the 
blood  of  the  larger  animal  than  the  smaller.  The  medicine  acts  on  dif- 
ferent bodies,  not  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  quantity  in  the  blood,  but 
to  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  point  acted 
on,  in  other  words,  to  the  strength  of  its  solution  in  the  blood.  Under 
the  rule  here  referred  to,  the  child  should  be  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  medicines  than  the  adult,  and  should  consequently  be  affected 
bj  smaller  quantities  But  there  is  another  reason,  also,  for  the  greater 
Bosceptibility  of  early  life.  In  the  growing  state,  greater  impressibility  and 
mobility  are  essential,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  rapid  assimilation 
of  external  material,  and  a  due  arrangement  of  the  organism.  The  higher 
susceptibility  to  impression  must  extend  to  niediciDes,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  impressing  agents.  Still  another  cause  of  difference,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  young  and  the  old,  is  the  absence  or  less  degree,  in 
the  former,  of  the  influence  of  habit  in  diminishing  susceptibility.  I  do 
not  here  allude  to  the  habit  of  using  medicines ;  for  the  cause  operates 
though  no  medicine  may  ever  have  been  taken.  The  general  impres- 
sibility of  the  system  diminishes  by  time  under  the  necessary  influence 
of  external  agents ;  and  this  law  holds  good  even  in  relation  to  particular 
agents  to  which  the  system  may  never  have  been  exposed,  though  it 
would  be  less  operative  in  reference  to  these  than  to  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise  rule  for  proportioning  the  dose  to 
the  age ;  because  different  individuals  exhibit  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  reference  to  medicines ; 
VOL.  L — 3 
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some,  as  opium,  produciDg  in  children  more  than  the  mean  proportionate 
effect ;  others,  as  castor  oil  and  calomel,  much  less.  It  maj  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  dose  for  an  individual  under  maturity  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  years  of  his  age.  This  holds  good  in  relation  to  all 
ages  between  12  and  24,  at  the  latter  of  which  periods  of  life,  the  full 
dose  may  be  given.  From  the  age  of  twelve  downwards  to  two  years,  the 
rule  of  Dr.  Young  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given ;  namely, 
that  the  dose  proper  for  an  adult  should  be  diminished,  for  a  child,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  age  increased  by  twelve  to  the  age.  Thus,  the  age 
being  three  years,  and  the  dose  for  an  adult  20  grains,  the  diminution 
must  be  in  the  proportion  of  8+  12  =  15  to  3;  or,  the  quantities  being 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  of  5  to  1 ;  that  is,  the  dose  for  the  child 
must  be  one-fifth  of  that  for  the  adult,  or  in  the  present  instance  4  grains. 
At  one  year  the  dose  may  be  one-ninth ;  at  nine  months,  one-tenth ;  at 
six  months,  one-twelfth ;  at  three  months,  one- fifteenth ;  at  one  month, 
one-twentieth  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  numbers  are  nothing 
more  than  safe  approximations.  From  full  maturity  to  the  commence- 
ment of  declining  life,  that  is,  from  about  twenty-four  to  forty-eight,  the 
dose  may  remain  unchanged ;  but,  after  the  latter  period,  it  should  be 
somewhat  diminished  with  the  increasing  age,  not  because  the  system 
becomes  more  susceptible ;  for,  as  a  general  nile,  it  is  less  so ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  less  able  to  sustain,  without  injury,  a  given  impression  from 
medicines  than  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 

2.  Sex,  It  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  under  this  head.  There  are 
certain  conditions  in  the  female  which  require  attention  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  medicines,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  exert  any  materially 
modifying  influence  over  their  effects,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  place.  Such  is  pregnancy,  which  demands 
especial  caution  in  the  use  of  all  medicines  having  a  direct  influence  on 
the  womb,  and  which,  in  its  advanced  stages,  contraindicates  the  use  of 
any  medicine  whatever  of  a  powerfully  perturbating  character.  Such, 
too,  is  the  menstrual  state,  in  which  care  is  required,  in  the  employment 
of  remedies,  to  guard  against  any  interference  with  the  uterine  function. 
Another  important  point,  of  a  similar  bearing,  is  the  caution  requisite, 
in  the  cases  of  nursing  women,  not  to  use  medicines  which  might  injure 
the  suckling ;  and  a  similar  caution  may  be  very  properly  extended  to 
pregnancy,  in  which,  while  prescribing  for  the  female,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  being  to  be  affected  by  the  remedy 
employed. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  modifying  influence  of  sex  upon  the  effects  of 
medicines,  the  only  circumstance  of  importance  is,  that  women,  being 
smaller,  more  delicately  organized,  and  in  general  more  susceptible  than 
men,  require  a  smaller  amount  to  produce  a  given  effect.  The  dose  for 
females  should,  therefore,  be  somewhat  reduced.      From  one-sixth  to 
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OMe^quarler  mmj  be  deducted  for  tbem  {ram  tbe  dose  proper  for  tbe  mak 
attbesame  age 

S.  Tnmpermmemt  Temperamefit  should  receive  some  attention  in  tbe 
administimtiop  of  medidDes;  bat  tbe  jndicious  pbysician  will  probably 
be  mflsenoed  in  relation  to  it  more  by  his  general  principles  than  bj  any 
special  precepts  The  sanguine  temperament  obviously  demands  caution 
fci  the  administration  of  stimulants,  and  the  nervous  in  that  of  evacuaats : 
while  the  phlegmatic,  being  characterized  by  a  general  deficiency  of  sus- 
ceptibility,  admits  and  requires  a  freer  use  of  medicines  in  reference  to  a 
given  effect, 

i.  IdiotyHcrasy.  Individual  peculiarity,  technically  denominated  idi- 
osyncrasy, is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  can  scarceJy  receive  from 
the  physician  a  too  careful  attention.  Id  very  many  individuals,  per- 
haps it  may  be  said  in  nearly  all,  there  is  some  peculiarity,  in  relation 
to  the  effects  of  a  particular  medicine,  or  possibly  of  more  than  one, 
which,  if  unknown  or  neglected,  may  lead  to  serious  inconvenience  or 
injury,  and  even  to  fatal  results.  This  peculiarity  sometimes  consists 
merely  in  an  excessive  susceptibility,  or  in  an  abnormal  insusceptibility 
to  the  action  of  the  medicine  or  medicines ;  so  that  an  ordinary  doee 
might,  in  the  former  case,  act  with  dangerous  violence,  and  in  the  latter 
not  act  at  all.  This  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  not  unfrequently  unex- 
pected results  from  the  use  of  the  mercurial  pre[>arations.  In  more  than 
one  instance  that  might  be  adduced,  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  or  other 
mercurial  has  acted  so  powerfully,  in  consi'quence  of  a  remarkable  con- 
stitutional susceptibility  to  its  influence,  as  to  occasion  death ;  and  every 
experienced  practitioner,  who  has  used  this  medicine  habitually,  must 
have  witnessed  instances  of  unexpected  violence  in  its  action ;  while,  in 
other  cases,  from  defective  susceptibility,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  bring 
about  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  system  by  any  quantity  that  can  be 
given,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.  The  instance  of  mercury  has  been 
brought  forward  simply  as  a  striking  example;  but  there  is  scarcely  an 
efficient  article  of  the  materia  mcdica,  in  relation  to  which  there  doe^ 
not  exist,  in  some  one  or  more  jx»rsons,  a  similar  excess  or  deficiency  of 
susceptibility. 

But  the  idiosyncrasy  is  not  unfrequently  also  of  such  a  nature  as  U\ 
render  the  effects  of  a  medicine  altogether  different  fVom  those  which  it 
ordinarily  produces.  The  well-known  and  often-cited  example  of  ijH»- 
cacuanha,  in  causing  by  its  mere  smell  an  asthmatic  paroxysm  in  certain 
persons,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  fact  Other  examples  are  offered 
in  the  cutaneous  eruption  produced  in  some  individuals  by  copaiba  and 
the  turpentines,  the  irregular  and  very  inconvenient  effects  sometimes 
resulting  from  opium,  and  the  occasional  peculiar  and  poisonous  opera- 
tion of  mercury,  altogether  different  from  its  proper  action.  I  have 
known  so  innocent  a  medicine  as  pipsissewa  (Chimaphila  umMlaia), 
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given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  to  cause 
a  most  violent  attack  of  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and 
flEtce. 

These  idiosyncrasies  are  sometimes  also  developed  by  disease,  so  as  to 
render  individuals  susceptible  to  effects  from  medicines  quite  different 
from  those  expected,  and  sometimes  even  directly  opposite. 

Whether  original  or  acquired,  they  should  claim  the  careful  attention 
of  the  practitioner,  who  should  never  ^neglect  information  in  reference 
to  such  peculiarities  that  may  be  volunteered  by  the  patient,  and  should 
lay  up  in  his  memory,  for  future  use,  all  that  he  may  witness  in  his  own 
experience  or  observation.  A  physician  thoroughly  acquainted,  from 
habitual  attendance,  with  all  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  his  patient 
in  reference  to  the  effects  of  medicines,  often  has  great  advantages  in 
treatment  over  others  without  any  experience  of  the  kind. 

5.  Disease.  Reference  has  already  been  more  than  once  made  to  the 
influence  of  disease  in  modifying  the  effects  of  medicines.  Not  only 
is  the  susceptibility  to  their  influence  greatly  increased  in  some  instances, 
and  greatly  diminished  in  others,  but  new  susceptibilities  are  occasionally 
awakened,  and  effects  wholly  abnormal,  or  at  least  apparently  so,  are  ex- 
perienced. Thus,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  so  much  increases  the 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  emetics,  that  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
ordinary  dose  will  often  operate;  while,  in  certain  nervous  affections,  as 
delirium  tremens  for  example,  there  is  an  almost  equal  diminution  of 
susceptibility,  and,  in  some  instances,  enormous  doses  are  required  to 
produce  vomiting.  In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  a  little 
opium  will  excite  to  phrensy ;  in  others,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difiBculty 
that  the  medicine  can  be  brought  to  operate,  as  in  tetanus  and  certain 
forms  of  mania.  In  diarrhoea,  opium  often  checks  the  evacuations,  in 
colic,  on  the  contrary,  favours  the  action  of  cathartic  medicine.  Certain 
conditions  of  disease  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  effects  of  medi- 
cines by  impeding  their  absorption.  Thus,  any  morbid  state  of  the  liver, 
which  retards  the  circulation  of  the  portal  blood  through  that  organ, 
must  produce  general  congestion  of  the  bowels,  and  consequently  offer  a 
strong  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  the  medicine  into  the  circulation. 
But,  in  this  place,  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  notice  the  modifying 
influence  of  disease,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  student  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  attending  to  it.  The  peculiarities  in  this  respect 
of  different  morbid  states,  must  be  studied  along  with  the  several  dis- 
eases in  which,  or  the  several  medicines  in  reference  to  which,  they  are 
displayed. 

6.  Climate.  Climate  acts  by  altering  the  state  of  the  system.  Some- 
times the  change  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  disease;  and  then  the 
influence  of  this  modifying  cause  is  merged  in  that  of  the  one  last  con- 
sidered.   But  climate  also  affects  the  functions  in  a  manner  which  can 
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aearcelj  be  c<H|sidered  pathological ;  as  the  result  is  experienced  more 
or  less  by  the  whole  community ;  and,  though  the  state  of  system  under 
any  particalar  climatic  influence  may  be  less  vigorous,  or  less  perfectly 
balanced,  than  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  health  of  that  region  where  the  influence  prevails.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  modifying  influence  of  climate 
over  the  eflTects  of  medicine.  In  cold  climates  the  susceptibility  to  alco- 
holic stimulants  is  much  less  than  in  the  hot ;  probably  because,  in  the 
former,  much  of  the  stimulant  is  consumed  in  the  lungs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  thus  thrown  off  from  the  system;  while  in  the 
latter,  in  which  heat  is  already  in  superfluity,  none  of  the  alcohol  is  con- 
sumed in  the  lungs,  and  more  of  it  is  consequently  retained  to  act  upon 
the  brain.  In  hot  climates,  calomel  acts  less  energetically  on  the  liver 
than  in  cold,  probably  from  the  diminished  general  susceptibility  of  that 
organ,  consequent  upon  its  habitual  over-excitement.  In  miasmatic 
districts,  blood-letting  and  other  evacuant  measures  are,  in  general,  not 
80  well  borne  as  in  regions  exempt  from  malarial  influence;  while 
quinia  may  be  given  with  a  freedom  which  elsewhere  might  be  hazard- 
ous. But  the  modifications  produced  by  climate  in  the  operation  of 
medicines  have  not  been  investigated  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, to  justify  anything  more  than  very  general  statements  upon  the* 
subject 

7.  Habit,  This  is  a  powerful  agency.  Its  effect  is  almost  uniformly 
to  lessen  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicines,  and  thus  to 
require  an  increase  of  their  dose  for  the  production  of  a  certain  amount 
of  impression.  In  relation  to  medicines  which  are  purely  functional  in 
their  operation,  this  augmentation  of  the  dose,  under  the  influence  of 
habit,  may  be  carried  on  almost  indefinitely.  The  quantities  of  alcohol 
and  of  opium  to  which  the  system  may  become  accustomed,  with  present 
impunity,  are  enormous.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  medicines 
of  powerful  chemical  action,  corrosive  mineral  substances  for  example; 
for,  though  the  quantity  may,  through  the  agency  of  habit,  be  very  con- 
siderably increased  beyond  what  could  be  borne  without  its  aid,  yet,  at 
a  certain  point,  the  chemical  forces  necessarily  overcome  the  vital  re- 
sistance of  the  tissues,  and  decomposition  must  take  place.  The  mineral 
acids,  therefore,  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  corrosive  metallic  salts, 
such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  without  the  danger  of  great  organic 
mischief  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  with  those  acting 
functionally,  the  ultimate  effects  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious, 
either  through  chronic  inflammation,  induced  at  length  by  the  constant 
irritation  sustained,  or  by  the  failure  of  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary 
vital  stimuli,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all  power  of  action. 

The  rule  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  habit  in  diminishing  susceptibility 
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ig  probably  iiniversaL  Tbere  ttre»  it  is  true,  some  apparent  exception© ; 
as  in  the  case  of  emetic  subt^tances,  which  often  operate, ^on  successive 
occasions,  in  successively  diiiiiriishiDg;  doses;  but  the  exception  la  only 
apparent;  for  the  result  io  this  ease  is  ascribable  not  directly  to  the 
medieine,  but  to  a  diseased  state  of  irritation  prfjduced  by  it,  which 
itself  18  sufficient  to  induce  vomiting.  If  an  emetic  substance  is  given 
at  first  in  a  small  dose,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  very  large  quanlitieB  may  he  given  witli- 
out  provoking  vomiting. 

The  practical  inferences  from  this  effect  of  habit  are,  L  that  when  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  given  medicinal  impression,  the 
dose  should  be  gradually,  but  at  the  same  time  cautiously  increased,  so 
as  not  too  rapidly  to  wear  out  the  suseeptif>ility;  2.  that  wlien  one  medi- 
cine  has  been  given  so  long  as  materially  to  impair  its  powers,  another 
of  analogous  mode  of  action,  but  exerting  its  -influence  un  a  diiferent 
tissue  or  part,  should  be  substituted,  until  the  suseeplibility  to  the  first 
returns;  and  3,  that,  in  omitting  a  medicine  which  has  been  long  given 
in  gradually  increasing  quantities,  it  should  be  withdrawn  gradually,  or 
its  place  should  be  supplied  for  a  time  with  another  of  similar  but  feebler 
powers,  lest  the  system  or  part  shunld  suifer  from  the  want  of  an  influ- 
ence to  which  It  bad  become  habituated,  and  which  might  be  essential  to 
the  performance  of  its  proper  functions. 

8.  Modea  of  Limng,  The  occupution  and  mode  of  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual modify  the  action  of  medicines,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  his  system.  But  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  present 
place,  to  follow  out  this  influence  into  all  its  results.  Little  more  eau  be 
done  here  than  to  call  attention  to  its  existence.  One  consideration, 
however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  has  a  general  bearing,  and  can  be 
brought  forward  nowhere  else  so  appropriately.  Firm  and  vigorous 
health  affords  the  strongest  resistance  to  all  disturbing  influences,  and 
consequently  to  the  action  of  medicines,  wlitch  mu.st,  tlierefure,  be  given 
more  freely,  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  than  in  conditions  of  the  system 
either  atxive  or  below  that  standard.  This  is  true  in  relation  not  only 
to  mediciuL'S  which  stimulate,  but  to  those  also  which  depress  or  alter  the 
vital  functions.  Tims,  persons  in  full  health  will  bear  both  the  stimulant 
influence  of  alcohol,  and  the  stidative  operation  of  digilaUs,  better  than 
the  pletlioric  or  the  feeble.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  full  health 
does  not  consist  in  that  richness  and  abundance  of  blood,  and  that  high 
activity  of  the  functions,  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  it  This  is 
indeed  a  condition,  if  not  itself  morbid,  at  least  closely  bordering  on  dis- 
ease, and  capable  of  being  excited  into  positive  disease  by  slight  causea. 
The  system  is  luost  healthy  when  all  its  parts  and  all  its  functions  are 
in  due  relation;  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  in  eicaet 
accordance  with  the  offices  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy;  when  the 
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Dervoas  system  has  no  higher  nor  lower  activity  than  is  sufiBcient  to 
maintain  every  function  in  its  just  vigour  and  subordination ;  and  when 
no  one  organ  or  apparatus  is  excessively  or  deficiently  developed.  It  is 
in  this  condition  of  system  that  medicines  are  best  borne,  and  that,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  disease,  vigorous  treatment  may  be  most  safely  adopted. 
Modes  of  life,  therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  an  over-elevated  condition 
of  system  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  debilitated  condition  on  the  other,  render 
peculiar  caution  advisable  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicines  employed,  and 
the  energy  of  the  treatment  in  general. 

9.  Mental  Action,  The  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  operation  of 
medicines  is  often  very  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  they  will  act 
with  greater  certainty  when  their  legitimate  effects  me  known  and  ex- 
pected. An  emetic  will  be  more  likely  to  vomit,  if  the  patient  anticipate 
this  effect  from  it.  The  co-operation  of  faith  with  the  medicine  will 
often  favour  its  action.  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  nervous 
system  is  prominently  concerned.  The  full  belief  in  the  efiBcacy  of  quinia 
in  intermittent  diseases  aids  considerably  in  the  prevention  of  the  parox- 
ysm. But  mental  causes  sometimes  interfere  with  the  regular  operation 
of  a  medicine.  When  this  is  given  to  procure  sleep,  especially  in  divided 
doses,  at  certain  intervals,  if  the  patient  is  made  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
ject, his  anxiety  for  the  result  may  tend  to  prevent  it  I  have  noticed, 
when  I  have  directed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  a  certain  dose 
of  opium  to  be  jriven  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  at  intervals  of  an  hour, 
until  sleep  is  produrcd,  or  a  certain  number  of  doses  have  been  exhibited, 
that  the  whole  quantity  prescribed  is  generally  taken.  The  nervous  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  next  dose,  and  the  watch- 
fulness for  the  appointed  time,  tend  to  keep  the  patient  awake.  Hence, 
in  prescribing  an  anodyne  in  this  way,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  patient  shall  not  know  that  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  if  requi- 
site. It  is  to  mental  influence  that  empiricism  is  partly  indebted  for  its 
seeming  triumphs,  especially  in  nervous  diseases ;  and  regular  practi- 
tioners sometimes  employ  bread  pills,  with  the  happiest  effect,  in  accom- 
plishing certain  results  which  the  patient  has  been  previously  taught  to 
expect 
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CHAPTER  III. 
•Application  of  Medicines. 

Medioineb  have  hitherto  been  considered  in  relation,  not  so  much  to 
their  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  as  to  their  modes  of  affecting  the 
system  in  health.  4  It  now  remains  to  consider  them  more  especially  in 
the  former  capacity;  and,  in  doing  this,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  ^r«f 
of  the  several  modes  in  which  they  may  operate  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
secondly  of  the  forms  in  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  thirdly  of  the 
parts  through  which,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  introduced 
into  the  system.  The  remarks  which  follow  apply  not  only  to  medicines 
strictly  so  called,  but  to  all  other  remedies. 

SECTION  I. 

Modes  of  Therapeutic  Action^  or  Therapeutic  Processes."^ 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  I.  depleh'm;  2.  repletion; 
S.  dilution;  4.  elimination;  5.  stimulation;  6.  sedation;  7.  revulsion; 
8.  supersession;  9.  alteration;  10.  contra-causation ;  11.  chemical  ac- 
tion; and  12.  mechanical  action. 

SUBSECTION  I. 

Depletion, 

1.  Nature  of  Depletion,  By  this  term  is  here  meant  diminution  of 
the  blood,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  mass,  or  to  some  one  or  more 
of  its  constituents.     As  it  is  these  constituents  of  the  blood  to  which, 


♦  The  reader  who  may  be  familiar  with  my  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
in  any  of  its  editions  before  the  fifth,  will  reoognixe,  in  the  obserTAtions  which  fol- 
low, many  things  which  he  has  met  with  in  that  work.  These  were  not  introduced 
into  the  present  treatise  inadvertently.  They  essentially  belong  to  it.  and  could  not 
be  omitted  without  leaving  the  treatise  imperfect.  Their  insertion  here,  moreoTer, 
gave  me  the  opportunity,  in  revising  the  work  on  the  Practice  for  the  fifth  edition, 
of  dropping  in  the  revision  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  and  supplying  the  space 
thus  gained  with  new  matter  of  a  practical  nature,  whiph  is  ever  in  the  course  of 
discovery  and  accumulation. 
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both  through  the  material  they  furnish,  and  the  stimulus  thej  apply,  all 
the  vital  functions  owe  their  support,  and  the  organs  their  due  nutrition, 
the  abstraction  of  them  must  necessarily  occasion,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  system,  a  depression  of  action  and  reduction  of  strength.  It  is  not 
only,  however,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  that  depletion  oper- 
ates, but  also  by  altering  its  quality.  When  a  portion  of  the  blood  is 
abstracted,  the  place  of  the  solid  constituents  withdrawn  is  rapidly  sup- 
plied by  the  process  of  absorption,  so  that  its  former  volume  is  soon 
restored ;  but,  as  water  is  absorbed  in  much  greater  proportion  relatively 
Uian  the  solid  ingredients,  the  blood  becomes  diluted,  and  is,  therefore, 
less  capable  of  performing  its  due  office  in  the  economy.  Depletion  de- 
presses especially  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  whole  circulatory 
system.  It  diminishes  also  digestion,  respiration,  secretion,  nutrition, 
calorification,  and  the  functions  of  animal  life.  This  last  effect  is  ren- 
dered obvious  when  the  depletion  is  carried  far.  Languor,  impaired 
sensation,  deficient  emotional  and  intellectual  energy,  muscular  weak- 
ness, even  fisiintness,  and  positive  syncope,  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
due  influence  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain. 

But,  with  this  general  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  and  actions, 
there  is  one  function  which  depletion  promotes,  that,  namely,  of  absorp- 
tion. To  supply  the  loss  of  blood,  the  liquids  and  solid  tissues  of  the 
body  are  taken  up  with  more  than  the  usual  rapidity,  and  water  is  co- 
piously absorbed  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  perhaps 
also  from  the  external  air. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  stated,  depletion  is  not  always 
purely  sedative ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  therapeutical  &ct  The 
general  rule  may  be  considered  as  holding  true,  whenever  the  blood  is  in 
excess  as  regards  its  animalized  or  vital  constituents ;  also,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  effects  of  de- 
pletion, and  even  in  its  ultimate  effects  when  it  is  moderately  used  and 
properly  guarded.  Bnt  excessive  depletion  may  act  as  an  excitant  in- 
stead of  a  depressing  agent  to  certain  functions,  and  especially  those  of 
the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems.  The  functions  of  the  system  gen- 
erally, feeling  the  want  of  their  ordinary  support  from  the  blood,  make 
this  want  known  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  then  transmit  a  stimulant 
Influence  to  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  evidence  of  their 
own  disturbance  by  various  irregular  nervous  phenomena.  Under  no 
circumstances,  is  the  heart  thrown  into  more  violent  commotion  than, 
MHnetimes,  through  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  Depletion, 
therefore,  especially  the  more  direct  and  powerful  kinds  of  it,  should  be 
employed  with  resen-e  in  anemic  states  of  the  circulation,  even  though 
strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations.  Another  important  rule  is 
that,  when  a  purely  sedative  effect  is  desired  from  this  remedial  measure, 
all  the  functions  should  be  kept  as  quiescent  as  possible;  so  that,  con- 
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soming  little  blood,  they  may  not,  fVom  a  feeling  of  deficiency,  excite  the 
nervous  centres  and  through  them  the  heart  into  a  state  of  irritation. 
Rest  should  be  enjoined,  the  food  diminished,  and  strong  mental  action 
or  emotion  avoided ;  so  that  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
brain  may  be  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  supply  of  their  essen- 
tial pabulum. 

2.  Applications  of  Depletion.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  deple- 
tion are  obvious.  It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  an  excess  of 
local  vascular  excitement,  whether  that  excess  amount  to  irritation  merely, 
or  to  inflammation.  Sanguineous  determination  and  active  congestion, 
hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  secretion,  and  other  derangements  of 
function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are  the  result  of  vascular  irritation, 
are  to  be  corrected  by  it.  In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  inval- 
uable, not  only  lessening  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  inflamed  part,  but  impairing  those  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which 
most  powerfully  support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  on  its  influence  over  the 
absorbent  process,  is  to  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions;  the  different 
forms  of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often  employed  with  great 
efficacy,  though  requiring  caution.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  may  bo- 
used in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity. 

8.  Means  of  Depletion,  Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly,  by 
taking  blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminishing  the 
supplies  through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are  repaired. 

Direct  Depletion,  Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  efficient  of  the 
measures  for  direct  depletion  is  general  and  local  bleeding.  The  char- 
acter of  this  remedy,  its  peculiar  applications  in  disease,  and  the  methods 
of  employing  it,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  wort 

Another  important  mode  of  direct  depletion,  is  increased  secreHon, 
It  not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases,  has 
the  advantage  over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the  diseased  ves- 
sels themselves,  and  thus  imitating  a  very  frequent  process  of  nature  in 
the  relief  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous 
enteritis,  expectorants  bronchitis,  and  diuretics  nephritis.  It  is  not 
merely  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its 
animalized  constituents  also,  though  the  red  corpuscles  seldom  pass. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  mode  of  depletion  is  much  less  efficacious  than 
bleeding,  in  the  relief  of  plethora  and  active  congestion.  But,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even  more 
efficacious ;  as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted 
from  the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretion  than  by  bleeding,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to  depletion, 
upon  this  principle,  are  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics.     But  all 
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that  increase  secretion  are  occasionally  useful,  including  expectorants, 
emmenagogues,  sialagogues,  errhines,  epispastics,  issues,  and  setons.  It 
is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that  the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths  ad 
usefully  in  certain  inflammatory  affections.  In  the  application  of  these 
various  remedies  there  is  much  room  for  discrimination ;  some  being " 
better  adapted  to  one  condition,  others  to  another,  and  some  being  posi- 
tively injurious  where  others  are  highly  useful.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  discuss  their  properties ;  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora,  or  inflammatory  ex- 
citement, should  be  destitute  of  general  stimulating  properties,  and  that 
the  most  eflBcient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedative  influence  over  the  cir- 
culation with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion.  Such  especially  are  the 
saline  cathartics,  and  the  antiraonial  diaphoretics  and  expectorants.  A 
general  rule  applicable  to  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  in  cases  of  high 
vascular  excitement,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is 
otherwise  indicated,  they  should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion 
is  often  checked  by  excess  of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and 
favoured  by  a  reduction  of  the  excitement  Besides,  medicines  are  not 
easily  absorbed  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full  to  distension.  If  the 
object  be  to  reduce  active  congestion  or  inflammation  by  promoting 
secretion  from  the  part  or  organ  affected,  preference  should  always  be 
given,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage,  to  those  stimulants  of  the  secretory 
function  which  are  least  irritant  in  their  action.  Thus,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia should  be  preferred  to  gamboge,  scammony,  or  elaterium,  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery ;  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  to  squill  or  seneka, 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  bronchitis ;  and  cream  of  tartar  to  oil  of  turpentine, 
in  acute  nephritis. 

Indirect  Depletion.  This  is  effected  by  whatever  prevents  the  usual 
amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circulation.  Emetics 
and  cathartics  act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  the  partially  digested  food 
firom  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  has  been  absorbed.  Still  more  effi- 
cacious is  a  temporary  abstinence  from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quan- 
tity and  quality.  But  the  subject  of  diet  as  a  means  of  indirect  depletion 
belongs  to  special  therapeutics,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

SUBSECTION  II. 

Eepletion. 

This  term  is  here  employed,  rather  in  reference  to  its  origin  than  in 
accordance  with  its  accepted  meaning,  to  signify  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  ingredients. 
The  circumstances  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial  process  is  de- 
sirable are  the  opposite  of  those  reauiring  depletion ;  namely,  general 
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debility,  a  too  scanty  blood,  and  a  condition  of  that  fluid  in  which, 
though  its  bulk  may  be  sufficient,  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
vatery  ingredient.  The  mea^s  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished  are 
the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet,  and  the  use  of  remedies 
calculated  to  invigorate  digestion  and  sanguification,  such  as  moderate 
exercise,  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  frictions,  and  the  cold  bath. 


SUBSECTION  III. 

Dilution, 

By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water,  whereby  the  liquids 
of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  through  absorption  of  the  water, 
and  lastly,  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in 
consequence  of  its  passing  out  through  these  emunctories.  The  thera- 
peutic effect  is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surface  with 
which  the  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate  general 
excitement  by  attenuating  the  blood. 

SUBSECTION  IV. 

Elimination, 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  course  of  various  diseases,  matters  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood,  either  altogether  foreign  to  that  fluid,  or  existing  in 
it  during  health  only  in  almost  inappreciable  quantities,  and  in  the  course 
of  spontaneous  elimination  from  the  system.  Thus,  urea  and  uric  acid, 
which  are  the  results  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  or  the  super- 
fluous residue  of  the  food  in  its  conversion  into  blood,  are,  in  the  healthy 
state,  present  in  the  circulation  only  until  they  can  be  thrown  off  by  the 
kidneys ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile, 
which  is  separated  and  excreted  by  the  liver.  These  accumulate  ab- 
normally in  the  blood,  when  their  respective  emunctories  fail  in  their 
office  of  excretion,  and  become  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  other  noxious  principles,  not  well  understood,  in 
like  manner  vitiate  the  blood,  either  forming  special  diseases,  or  com- 
plicating those  resulting  from  other  causes.  In  febrile  complaints,  a 
sour  odour  is  often  observable  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  arising 
from  the  escape  of  acid  matters  from  the  blood.  In  typhus  fever,  small- 
pox, and  many  cases  of  disordered  digestion  and  obstinate  constipation, 
the  breath  and  other  secretions  have  an  offensive  odour,  indicating,  no 
doubt,  an  impure  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Now  the  existence 
of  such  morbid  matters  in  the  blood  affords  a  well-grounded  indicatioii 
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for  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  eflfect  their  elimination ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  useful  therapeutic 
process.  The  remedies  alluded  to  are  such  as  stimulate  the  several 
emunctories;  and  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cholagogues, 
add  this  mode  of  action  to  their  other  beneficial  influences  in  disease. 

There  is  another  mode  of  elimination  which  has  recently  begun  to 
attract  attention,  and  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prove  a  highly  im- 
portant method  of  cure.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain  substances, 
having  a  noxious  influence  upon  the  health,  are  sometimes  incorporated 
with  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  probably  thus  impair  their  efficiency 
by  a  constant  unheal thful  influence.  Such  are  various  metallic  poisons, 
as  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury.  To  separate 
these  from  their  seat  in  the  tissues  is  an  important'indication ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  sometimes  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by 
medicines  calculated  to  promote  absorption  and  secretion,  or  to  alter  the 
nutrition  of  the  organ,  but  also  by  others  which  modify  the  condition  of 
the  foreign  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  ca- 
pable of  being  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  believed,  for  example, 
that  lead  is  thus  displaced,  when  producing  colica  pictonum  or  paralysis, 
by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
subject  under  the  head  of  the  several  remedies  employed  on  the  principle 
referred  to. 

SUBSECTION  V. 

SUmuJation. 

Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of  any  or  of  all  the 
vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happen  to  exist,  at  the 
time  when  the  stimulating  measure  is  resorted  to^  There  is  a  vast  diver- 
sity in  this  process.  It  difiers  in  direction^  degree,  duration,  and  char- 
acter. Perhaps  the  most  convenient  primary  division  of  it  is  into  general 
and  local;  the  former  being  felt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout 
the  body,  the  latter  confined  originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ. 

A  property  common  to  all  stimulation  is,  that  it  is  followed,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing  some 
proportion  to  the  previous  excitement.  There  are  conditions  of  tem- 
porary prostration,  in  which  stimulation  may  put  the  system  in  the 
power  of  resuming  its  ordinary  grade  of  action  without  subsequent  de- 
pression ;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the  general  rule.  The  depression 
is  dependent  upon  the  temporary  diminution  of  excitability,  resulting 
from  excessive  action.  If  the  stimulant  influence  be  continued,  it  follows, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  diminished  excitability,  that  a  greater  amount 
of  the  stimulant  agent  must  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and 
the  excitability  is  thus  still  further  diminished ;  until,  in  the  end,  the 
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system  refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  and 
morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against  which  it 
is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of  stimulant  meas- 
ures. Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  production  of  inflammation 
by  the  excessive  or  repeated  excitement  to  which  the  stimulated  organ  or 
system  is  exposed. 

1.  General  Stimulation,  It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation  should 
be  absolutely  universal.  In  whatever  degree  the  functions  generally  may 
be  excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more  that  become  de- 
pressed, or  remain  quiescent.  Stimulation  may  be  considered  general, 
when  any  one  of  the  vital  properties  or  functions  which  belong  to  all 
parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as  contractility  or  nutrition ;  or  when  one 
of  the  anatomical  systems  which  pervade  the  whole  body  is  excited  into 
increased  action,  as  the  circulatory  or  nervous.  In  such  cases,  the  ex- 
citement is  felt  throughout  the  frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 

The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by  astringents, 
which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce  a  general  con- 
densation or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.  Tubes  and  orifices  are  thus  con- 
tracted, the  flesh  becomes  firmer,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  more  tense. 
The  therapeutic  applications  of  this  power  of  astringency,  with  the 
requisite  cautions,  will  be  hereafter  fully  considered. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  general  stimulation  is  the  action 
usually  denominated  tonic.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital 
functions  generally,  produced  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  consider- 
able time.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  moderate  or 
chronic  debility.  For  an  account  of  its  special  applications,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Among  the  agents  by  which 
it  is  effected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated  tonics,  which  may  act 
directly  on  the  whole  system,  or  especially  on  the  digestive  function, 
thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making  that  fluid  the  immediate  ex- 
citant. Some  medicines  probably  also  give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by 
a  direct  action  on  that  fluid.  Such  are  the  chalybeates.  But  there  are 
other  very  important  tonic  agents  besides  medicines.  Cold  operates  in 
this  way  secondarily,  through  the  reaction  which  follows  its  direct  de- 
pressing influence.  A  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet,  succeeding  an 
impoverished  one,  and  pure  fresh  air  with  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  have  a  powerful  tonic  operation. 
So  also  has  moderate  physical  exercise,  under  similar  circumstances  of 
previous  deprivation.  Oenlle  electrical  excitation  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.  Mental  influences,  moreover,  have  great  eff*ect  No 
tonic  is,  under  many  circjumstances,  more  efficient  than  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a  gentle  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  rapid  stimulation  is  sometimes  distinguished  by 
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the  Dame  of  diffusible.  It  usually  affects  more  or  less,  at  the  same  time, 
the  functions  both  of  organic  and  animal  life ;  though,  as  proceeding 
from  one  cause  it  may  be  more  especially  felt  in  the  circulation  and  its 
dependent  functions,  from  another,  in  the  nervous  system.  This  special 
direction  is  sometimes  so  far  exclusive  as  to  justify  the  division  of  diffu- 
sible stimulants  into  those  operating  more  particularly  on  the  circulation, 
and  those  upon  the  cerebro  spinal  functions.  It  will  be  found,  hereafter, 
that  this  distinction  serves  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  in  the  plan  of 
classification  which  I  have  adopted.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
medicines  acting  on  the  circulation  especially,  with  little  tendency  to  the 
nervous  system,  may  be  denominated  arterial  stimulants. 

Stimulants  which  act  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system  may  diffuse  an  ap- 
parently equable  action  over  the  whole  of  that  system,  or  may  concen- 
trate their  influence  especially  on  the  brain.  The  former  may  be  called 
nervous  stimulants,  though  more  commonly  designated  as  antispas- 
modics; the  latter  I  propose  to  call  cerebral  stimulants,  preferring  this 
title  to  that  of  narcotics,  which  has  reference  to  the  property  of  stupefy- 
ing, that  belongs  also  to  medicines  of  wholly  different  powers.  It  will 
be  perceived  hereafter  that  the  above  arrangement  of  stimulant  medi- 
cines is  not  only  natural,  in  relation  to  their  physiological  effects,  but  has 
also  an  important  practical  bearing. 

Other  influences  besides  those  properly  medicinal  are  susceptible  of 
very  useful  employment  in  reference  to  general  stimulation.  Heat  and 
electro-magnetism  are  agencies  of  this  kind;  and  stimulating  food  is 
yet  more  important.  These  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  Special  Ther- 
apeutics. 

2.  Local  Stimulation,  Local  stimulation  may  have  the  effect  of 
merely  irritating  or  inflaming  a  part;  or  of  exciting  it  to  an  increased 
performance  of  its  peculiar  function. 

In  the  former  case,  the  object  is  usually  to  act  revulsively,  or  to  pro- 
duce general  stimulation  through  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the 
part  affected.  The  agents  employed  for  either  purpose,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  concerned,  are  the  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  escharo- 
tics.  Occasionally,  however,  the  object  is  entirely  local.  The  vessels  of 
a  part  may  become  relaxed  and  congested  with  blood,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, an  imperfect  sort  of  inflammation  may  be  sustained;  or  there 
may  be  ulceration,  and  the  surface  too  feeble  to  take  on  the  action 
necessary  for  the  healing  process.  In  cither  case,  local  stimulation 
sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  removing  the  evil. 

But  still  more  frequently  this  remedial  process  is  employed  for  the 
increase  of  function.  The  surface  may  be  pale,  dry,  and  inactive;  the 
muscles  may  be  enfeebled  to  paralysis ;  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and 
touch  may  be  imperfect  from  weakness;  digestion  may  be  feeble,  and 
the  bowels  costive  l^)m  deficient  secretion,  or  want  of  due  peristaltic 
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movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  secretory  glands  may  be  inert. 
The  means  used  to  restore  the  weakened  functions  are  medicines  and 
other  remedies,  having  a  special  influence  over  the  functions  severally. 
Hence  the  use  of  friction  to  the  surface;  the  hot  bath;  the  cold  bath 
used  with  a  view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  errhincs;  masticatories ; 
gastric  stimulants,  such  as  bitters,  aromatics,  and  the  mineral  acids; 
emetics;  cathartics;  diuretics;  expectorants;  emmenagogues ;  and  chola- 
gogues  to  excite  the  liver,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatic  acid.  Hence  the 
employment  of  ergot  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  contraction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  depres- 
sion ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though  they 
stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  bowels  and  promote  the  peristal- 
tic movement,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  depletion  they 
produce.  ^ 

SUBSECTION  VI.  • 

Sedation  or  Depression. 

This  implies  a  diminution  of  action.  Like  stimulation  it  may  be 
general  or  local.  General  sedation  may  affect  especially  either  the  cir- 
culation and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous  system.  The  agents 
which  produce  the  former  effect  I  denominate  arterial  sedatives.  They 
are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers ;  as  they  reduce  temperature  along 
with  vascular  action.  Those  operating  upon  the  nervous  system  may 
produce  their  depressing  effect  in  two  ways ;  in  one,  by  directly  affecting 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  tissue  wherever  they  encounter  it ;  in  the 
other,  by  acting  primarily  on  the  brain,  and  through  the  cerebral  centres 
depressing  the  dependent  nervous  functions.  The  former  may  be  called 
simply  nervous  sedatives^  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
cerebral  sedatives.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  general  nervous 
sedation  may  result  even  from  the  cerebral  stimulants,  through  this  de- 
pendence of  function.  In  this  case,  the  nervous  centres  are  overwhelmed 
by  an  active  congestion,  which  cripples  their  power  both  of  receiving  im- 
pressions and  transmitting  influence;  and  sensibility,  muscular  motion, 
and  in  fact  all  the  functions  which  derive  a  necessary  support  from  the 
brain  are  more  or  less  impaired.  This  distinction  is  of  great  practical 
value.  Thus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  and  acetate  of  lead  might  be 
used  as  sedatives,  when  it  might  not  be  altogether  safe  to  employ  alcohol 
or  opium. 

The  agents  of  sedation  will  be  enumerated  and  described  hereafter. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that,  besides  sedative  medicines,  we  are  in 
possession  of  two  powerful  remedies  of  this  kind ;  viz.  cold,  in  relation 
to  its  primary  effects,  and  ivater. 

Local  sedation  may  affect  all  the  constituent  tissues  of  a  part,  or 
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more  especially  the  nervous.  In  the  former  relation,  it  is  employed  to 
repress  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation  as  shown  in  morbid  secre- 
tion, hemorrhage,  or  simply  congestion ;  in  the  latter,  to  relieve  neuralgic 
pmin,  and  allay  spasm. 

Many  of  the  general  sedatives  may  be  employed  locally  for  these 
purposes. 

SUBSECTION  VII. 
Bevulsion.     Derivation.     Counier-irriUUion. 

Revulsion  consists  in  the  diversion  of  disease  from  one  part  of  the 
system,  by  the  production  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  another  part. 
The  term  derivation  is  applied  to  the  same  process,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended also  to  cases  in  which  the  diversion  is  effected  by  a  degree  of 
excitement,  which  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of  health.  Counter- 
irritation,  strictly  defined,  applies  to  the  revulsive  impression  rather 
than  to  the  revulsion  itself.  The  system  has  only  a  certain  capacity  of 
nervous  action,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blood.  When  either  the  former 
or  the  latter  is  strongly  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  its  diminution  elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of 
the  blood ;  and  it  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  in  relation  to  nervous  action. 
Such  a  direction  is  given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind. 
Hence,  in  order  to  relieve  inflammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vascular 
irritation,  or  mere  nervous  disorder  as  indicated  by  pain  or  spasm,  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  body,  we  apply  irritants,  which  under  these 
circumstances  are  called  revulsives,  to  some  other  part  This  principle 
is  of  very  extensive  applicability  to  the  cure  of  disease.  It  often  comes 
into  play  as  an  auxiliary  force,  in  cases  in  which  the  remedy  is  used  for 
other  purposes.  Thus,  while  emetics  are  employed  to  relieve  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  air-passages,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  they  pro- 
duce, they  are  probably  also  useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  towards  the 
stomach.  Cathartics  act  very  powerfully,  upon  this  principle,  in  the 
relief  of  inflammations  and  active  congestions,  though  they  may  be  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  reference  to  their  depleting  power.  There  is  no  remedy 
whatever,  allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies 
usually  employed,  in  special  reference  to  this  principle  of  action,  are 
external  irritants,  such  as  hot  water,  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  caus- 
tics. Derivation  may  often  be  advantageously  effected  by  exercise, 
calling  off  undue  excitement  from  internal  organs  to  the  exterior,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thus  producing  an  equilibrium 
of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  discrimination. 
VOL.  I. — 4      , 
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When  the  local  affection  consists  rather  in  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  part  affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  vertigo  threaten- 
ing apoplexy,  and  of  frequently  recurring  epistaxis  or  hcemoptysis,  the 
indication  is  to  divert  the  general  current  of  excitement,  and  of  the 
blood,  towards  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  the  use  of 
strongly  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  of  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  in  cases 
of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character  just  alluded  to.  But,  when  the 
disease  is  fixed  in  a  part  in  the  form  of  inflammation,  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  revulsive  impression  into  nearer  contiguity  with  the  dis- 
eased part,  though  it  may  be  proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as 
an  adjuvant.  Hence,  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the 
contents  of  the  great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantage- 
ously applied  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  those  cavities,  as 
over  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  cases 
of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  and  the  scalp  in  those  of  encephalic  inflam- 
mation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in  cases  of 
metastasis,  or  of  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to  assume  the  metas- 
tatic form.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be  applied  to  a  portion  of 
the  body  towards  which  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  morbid  action 
to  flow,  and  in  which  it  would  be  safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet, 
and  in  retrocedent  eruptions,  to  the  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the 
retrocession  has  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritative  revul- 
sive agent,  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
disease.  A  strong  impression  upon  the  surface  may  sometimes  prove 
useful  in  a  commencing  inflammation,  before  any  febrile  action  has  been 
excited,  and  in  the  declining  stages,  when  the  fever  has  in  some  measure 
yielded  to  depletion,  or  subsided  spontaneously.  But,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  high  constitutional  excitement,  the  revulsive  agent  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  unseat  the  inflammation,  and,  if  itself  very  irritant,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  more  powerful  rubefacients  and  of  blisters,  may  add  to 
the  existing  excitement  by  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  super- 
ficial inflammation  it  produces.  But,  when  the  revulsive  impression  is 
conjoined  with  copious  depletion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saline  hydragogue 
cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion  towards  the  whole  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
vessels, it  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  inflammation. 
I'he  copious  secretion  prevents  the  production  of  an  intestinal  irritation 
sufficient  to  bring  the  constitution  into  sympathy. 

When  the  local  affection  to  be  remedied  is  a  mere  nervous  irritation, 
such  as  spasm  or  neuralgic  pain,  it  is  generally  best  to  produce  a  quick, 
powerful,  and  transient  revulsion ;  when  inflammatory,  especially  when  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  to  sustain  a  more  moderate  impression  for  a  longer 
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tune.     Hence,  the  more  active  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard  and  am- 
monia, are  applicable  in  the  former  case,  and  epispastics  in  the  latter. 


SUBSECTION  VIII. 
Supersession  or  Substitution. 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  prevention  of  one  affection 
by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It  is  a  general,  though 
by  no  means  universal  pathological  law,  that  two  powerful  diseases,  or 
forms  of  abnormal  action,  cannot  exist  in  the  whole  system,  or  in  any 
one  part  of  it  at  the  same  time.  If,  therefore,  wo  can  produce  a  new 
disease,  or  new  mode  of  abnormal  action,  in  the  exact  position  of  one 
that  may  be  existing  or  expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter; 
and,  if  the  new  disorder  subside  spontaneously  without  injury,  we  cure 
our  patient.  The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agents  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  mercury  has  been  sup- 
posed to  cure  syphilis.  But  we  have  better  examples  in  the  powerful 
influence  of  certain  antiperiodic  remedies,  such  as  quinia  and  arsenic,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  diseases.  They  establish  their  own  morbid  im- 
pression in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the  system,  being  thus 
occupied  at  the  moment  when  the  disease  was  to  return,  is  incapable  of 
admitting  it  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  effects  of  blisters, 
opiates,  emetics,  or  indeed  any  violent  impression  from  any  source,  in 
the  cure  of  paroxysmal  diseases,  if  caused  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time 
of  the  expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  superseding  not 
only  of  intermittent  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also,  when  of  a 
merely  functional  character.  The  excitement  of  any  strong  emotion 
may  have  this  effect;  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the  nervous  system 
resulting  from  a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a  wonderful  influence. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  diseases.  It  is  probable 
that  many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield,  upon  this  principle 
of  supersession,  to  certain  applications  made  to  them  directly,  or,  in  the 
case  of  urinary  diseases,  through  the  route  of  the  circulation. 

SUBSECTION  IX. 

Alteration, 

This  name  may  be  given  to  that  operation  of  medicines  by  which  they 
change  existing  morbid  actions  or  states,  without  any  observable  effect 
on  the  system  to  which  the  result  could  be  ascribed.  The  medicines  are 
usually  called  alteratives.     They  may  produce  their  effects  by  changing 
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the  character  of  the  blood,  or  the  condition  of  the  solids.  Their  precise 
mode  of  action  is  unknown,  or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  employment  of  the  term  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  classi- 
fying certain  unintelligible  results,  which  depend  altogether  for  their 
acceptance  upon  the  evidence  of  observation.  In  certain  states  of  dis- 
ease we  administer  certain  remedies,  without  other  observable  effect  than 
a  cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  such  cases,  to  decide  whether  the 
result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has  happened  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  a  great  many 
medicines  have  acquired  a  credit  as  alteratives,  which  was  due  exclu- 
sively to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medicines 
is  that  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  inflammation.  After  due  depletion,  or 
when  depletion  is  not  indicated,  no  remedy  has  so  powerful  an  antiphlo- 
gistic influence  as  mercury,  urged  to  the  point  of  affecting  the  system. 
Other  examples  are  offered  by  iodine  in  scrofula,  sarsaparilla  in  venereal 
disease,  colchicum  in  gout,  etc. 

It  is  apparent  that  supersession  and  alteration  may  often  lay  claim  to 
the  same  results.  Thus,  does  mercury  cure  syphilis  and  inflammation 
by  the  substitution  of  its  own  transitory  morbid  effects  for  the  existing 
disease,  or  does  it  merely  alter  the  morbid  into  healthy  action  ?  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  question  it  depends,  whether  the  remedy  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  supersedent  or  an  alterative. 


SUBSECTION  X. 

Conira-cauaation, 

I  use  this  term  to  express  that  operation  of  a  remedy  which  consists 
in  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  the  removal  of  its  cause.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  one  morbid  state  depends  upon  another ;  and  the  cure  of  the 
latter,  by  any  process  whatever,  results  in  the  cure  of  the  former.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  influence  to  which  allusion  is  here  made.  To  bring 
any  case  under  the  present  head,  the  cause  must  not  itself  be  a  disease, 
and  the  remedy  removing  it  must  do  so  by  a  special  agency.  Thus, 
antacids  cure  headache  by  neutralizing  acid  in  the  stomach,  which 
produces  the  headache.  An  emetic  will  cure  spasm  of  the  stomach 
caused  by  indigestible  food  by  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  and 
cathartics  often  relieve  colic  on  a  similar  principle.  An  alkaline  car- 
bonate will  relieve  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages  dependent  on  the 
precipitation  of  uric  acid,  and  certain  acids  the  same  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  undissolved  phosphates ;  each  operating  on  the 
offending  cause  by  neutralizing  it,  or  rendering  it  soluble.  Anthelmin- 
tics cure  various  disorders,  dependent  on  worms  in  the  bowels,  by  destroy- 
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ing  or  expelling  the  wonns.  In  like  manner,  the  class  of  parasiticides 
met  hj  destroying  the  microscopic  parasites,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  infest  the  skin  and  various  internal  structures ;  and  under  the  same 
head  may  be  classed  the  remedies  which  render  inert  or  destroy  those 
poisonous  agents,  now  generally  believed  to  be  organized  beings,  which, 
entering  the  circulation,  and  there  acting  as  ferment^  give  rise  to  the 
rarious  zymotic  diseases. 

SUBSECTION  XI. 

Chemical  Injluence, 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  included  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
already  referred  to.  Substances  may  be  employed  therapeutically,  in 
reference  to  their  chemical  influence,  for  three  purposes;  first,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues,  as  in  the  formation  of  issues,  the  removal  of 
morbid  ulcerated  surfaces,  etc.;  secondly,  for  the  neutralization,  or  other 
chemical  change  of  substances  contained  within  the  body,  but  not  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  it,  as  when  excess  of  acid  in  the  prims  viae,  the 
blood,  or  the  urine,  is  obviated  by  alkalies,  or  an  insoluble  metallic  com- 
bination in  the  tissues  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  chemical  agent  admin- 
istered; and,  thirdly,  through  their  reaction  with  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  tissues,  to  produce  changes  in  them  favourable  to  the 
removal  of  disease.  But  their  influence  in  all  these  methods  of  action 
may  be  resolved  either  into  contra-causation,  elimination,  or  alteration ; 
except  in  the  formation  of  issues,  in  which  instance  the  chemical  action 
is  not  in  itself  curative,  but  simply  operates  by  setting  on  foot  certain 
physiological  processes  which  constitute  the  real  remedy  in  the  case.  In 
relation  to  the  process  of  alteration,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  purely  the  result  of  chemical  reactions  set  on  foot  by  the 
remedy  in  the  interior  of  the  system  ;  but  we  have  little  positive  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject,  and  theoretical  speculations  can  lead  to  little 
practical  good,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  inquiry 
and  experiment.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
curative  methods,  until  the  chemical  reactions  have  been  experimentally 
traced  out.  and  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt 

SUBSECTION  XII. 

Mechanical  Infiuence. 

This  is  often  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon  care- 
ful examination,  however,  of  its  eff'ects,  it  will  be  found  in  general  to  act 
upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  principles  already  considered.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  different  modes  in  which  this  kind  of  influence  may  be 
remedially  employed. 
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Position  may  be  made  to  favour  or  counteract,  through  the  agency  of 
gravitation,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  a  part.  Thus,  when  fainting  is 
threatened  from  a  want  of  the  due  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain, 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  posture,  the  pressure  is  favoured, 
and  the  apprehended  result  prevented.  Much  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  object  is  to  diminish  congestion  or  inflammation  in  a  part,  by 
diminishing  the  access  of  blood ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  elevating 
the  part  affected  above  its  usual  position.  Thus,  in  an  inflamed  limb, 
the  extremity  should  bo  raised,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its 
ordinary  dependent  position  of  health.  It  is  clear  that  the  remedy  oper- 
ates, in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  local  depletion, 
and  in  the  former,  upon  that  of  local  repletion.  Position  is  occasionally 
useful  in  other  modes,  as  in  obviating  intussusception  of  the  bowels,  in 
favouring  the  passage  of  calculi,  in  relieving  painful  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, etc. 

Compression  is  another  useful  mechanical  process,  which  may  be 
made  to  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  body,  and  thus  to  accomplish  in  some  degree  the  same  object  as 
the  former  remedy.  Thus,  the  access  of  blood  to  a  part  may  be  lessened 
or  cut  off  by  pressure  upon  the  arterial  trunks  which  supply  it ;  or  the 
capillaries  themselves  may  be  emptied  by  direct  and  equable  pressure 
made  upon  them.  In  the  latter  mode  especially,  much  good  is  often  done 
in  obstinate  inflammation  and  passive  congestion.  An  accumulation  of 
blood  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  veins,  and  not  upon  the 
arteries,  as  when  the  tourniquet  is  applied  not  very  tightly.  This  pro- 
cess may  sometimes  be  useful  by  abstracting  temporarily  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  general  circulation,  without  its  ultimate  loss.  It  is  a 
mode  of  general  depletion.  Compression  upon  nervous  trunks  has  been 
used  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  surgical  operations.  Other  advantageous 
effects  of  this  agency  are  to  promote  absorption,  and  to  afford  mechanical 
support  to  relaxed  parts,  as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  and  to  the 
abdomen  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Distension  sometimes  also  operates  usefully  by  stimulating  a  part  to 
increased  action ;  as  when  large  fluid  injections  are  thrown  up  the  bowels. 
It  may,  however,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  and  thus  to  prevent  all  contraction.  This  is  an  important 
therapeutical  fact.  Distension  is  used  to  enlarge  passages,  strictured  or 
otherwise,  as  by  means  of  bougies ;  and  substances  are  also  used  for  this 
purpose  which  swell  when  they  become  moist,  as  compressed  sponge, 
slippery-elm  bark,  and  gentian  root. 

Friction  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  remedy.  It  acts  partly  by 
compression,  partly  by  stimulation.  Employed  for  the  latter  effect,  it  is 
often  a  powerful  agent  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  system  in  low  dis- 
ease, and  in  exciting  the  part  itself  when  enfeebled ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
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qneBthr  mad  uadiillj  employed  for  its  effect  in  prodadng  reyolaioD  from 
within  oatwaidlj. 

The  cacerimg  of  sorfiMses,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  irritating  suh- 
stances,  and  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  another  nseful  mechanical  process. 
Thus,  demolcents  protect  inflamed  mucous  surfaces ;  and  collodion,  cata- 
plasms, plasters,  cerates,  and  thin  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc. 
are  applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  skin.  It  is  not  improhahle  that 
thm  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodine,  in  subverting  superficial  inflam- 
mation, may  be  partly  owing  to  a  chemical  change  in  the  epidermis, 
rendering  it  less  pervious  to  the  air.  How  the  exclusion  of  the  air 
proves  useful  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  partly  by 
maintaining  the  moisture  which  would  otherwise  be  evaporated;  per- 
haps, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latour,  by  diminishing  calorification  to  which 
the  presence  of  the  air  may  contribute,  if  it  be  not  essential  {Archives 
G^n^rales,  4e  ser.,  xxvii.  237) ;  or,  possibly  by  preventing  any  direct  in- 
fluence which  the  atmospheric  oxygen  may  have  in  supporting  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

SECTION  II. 

Forms  in  which  Medicines  are  Applied. 

Medicines  are  used  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  states.  In  the  solid 
state,  they  are  employed,  internally,  in  the  several  shapes  of  powder, 
electuary,  conserve^  pill  or  bolu»,  and  lozenge :  and  externally,  of  cata- 
plasm, ointmenl,  cerate,  and  plaMer.  In  the  liquid  state  they  are  either 
origiDally  liquid,  or  rendered  so  by  mixture  or  solution.  In  the  aeriform 
state  they  have  the  form  either  of  gas  or  of  vapour.  For  ample  details 
upon  each  of  the  solid  and  liquid  forms  mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  make  a 
few  general  observations,  calculated  to  facilitate  to  the  learner  the  study 
of  the  practical  application  of  medicines  which  is  to  follow. 

SUBSECTION  L 

Solid  Fomis. 

1.  FowDKRs  (puld'res)  are  medicines  finely  comminuted  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  pounding,  grinding,  levigation,  elutriation,  precipitation,  etc. 
This  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of  insoluble  substances, 
not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  unsuitable  for  deliquescent  sub- 
stances, as  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  for  combinations  consisting  of  in- 
gredients which  become  liquid  or  semiliquid  by  chemical  reaction,  as  is 
the  case  when  acetate  of  lead  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  Light 
powders,  readily  miscible  with  water,  may  be  given  diffused  in  that  liquid, 
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either  pure,  or  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  ta8le  by  sugar  and  aroma- 
tics.  Resinous  powders,  m  order  ti>  be  difiTti.sed,  require  that  the  water 
should  be  rendered  somewhat  viscid  by  saceharine  or  guraniy  additions* 
Heav^y  powders,  as  the  metallic,  are  more  conveniently  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  electuary. 

3.  Electuaries  (eleciuaria)  arc  preparations  in  which  tbe  medicine 
is  brouj^ht  into  the  condition  of  a  soft  solid,  and  may  Ik?  convrniently 
maiie  by  mixing  powders,  extracts,  etc,  with  syrup,  molasses,  or  honey. 
They  arc  included  among  the  confections  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceta. 
Liquids  may  be  brought  into  the  same  condition  by  admixture  with 
sugar  and  gum.  Any  medieine  njay  be  exhibited  iu  this  form  which  is 
not  too  bulky,  or  too  offensive  to  the  taste.  In  forming  powdei's  into 
electuaries,  the  proportion  of  the  semiliquitl  vehicle  must  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  article  used.  TIjus,  dry  vegetable  powders  usually  require 
twice  their  w^cight  of  syrup,  gummy  and  resinous  powders  an  equal 
weight,  and  the  metallic  a  still  smaller  proportion.  In  the  last  case,  it 
is  well  tu  add  a  small  quantity  of  some  L*onscrve ;  as  the  tenacity  of  syrup 
or  honey  alone  is  scarcely  sutlicient  to  prevent  a  separation,  by  the  subai* 
dcnce  of  the  heavier  ingredients. 

3.  Conserves  (conservae)  arc  preparations  in  which  fresh  vegetable 
substances  are  beat  up  with  sugar,  as  w^ell  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
as  for  convenience  of  administration.  They  are  included,  along  with 
electuaries,  under  the  confections  of  the  U,  S.  Fharinacopajia.  Very 
few  medicines  are  exhibited  in  this  way, 

4,  Pills  (pilulx)  are  small,  spherical,  solid  bodies,  of  a  convenient 
sisM  for  swallowing.  Medicines  of  which  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  taste 
disagreeable,  may  be  appropriately  given  in  this  form ;  but  it  is  not  suit- 
able ft>r  eleliquescent  substances,  nor,  indeed,  for  those  which  are  copi- 
ously efflorescent,  unless  previously  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation. Hence,  when  carbonate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  iron  is  given  in 
pill,  the  dried  salt,  from  which  the  water  of  rrystalli/4ition  has  been  driven 
off  by  heat,  should  be  preferred.  Care  should  be  taken,  iu  prescribing  a 
.substance  in  this  form,  that  the  adjuncts  should  be  such  as  not  to  render 
it  too  hard,  and  of  diffit-ult  solubility  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomaeh.  As 
a  general  rule,  pills  recently  made  are  preferable  to  the  old,  as  being 
softer  and  more  soluble ;  but  occasionally,  when  the  object  is  that  the 
medicine  should  act  very  slowly,  and  consequently  tbat  it  should  be 
alowly  dissolved,  old  and  hard  pills  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
The  wanght  of  the  pill,  if  composed  of  vegetable  subst4iaces,  should  not 
generally  exceed  three  or  four  grains;  if  of  metallic  ingredients,  it  may 
l>e  fVom  four  to  eight  grains.  It  will  sometimes  be  useful,  when  the  in- 
grediants  of  the  pill  are  very  offensive  to  the  smell  or  taste,  to  give  it  a 
coating  of  some  material,  either  tasteless  or  not  disagreeable,  which  may 
l>e  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach.    Gelatin  and  sugar  answer  this  pur* 
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pose  Yery  well,  and  are  easily  applied     Gold  leaf,  formerly  employed,  is 
objectiooable  from  its  insolubility. 

Boluses  are  preparations  similar  to  pills,  but  larger,  and  may  be  pre- 
ferably used  where  the  dose  is  large,  and  the  patient  can  swallow  them 
without  difficulty.  Their  size  is  limited  only  by  the  patient's  capacity  of 
deglutition. 

5.  LozENGBs,  or  Troches  (trochisci),  are  solid  masses  of  various  shape 
and  size,  which  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  mouth,  and  there  allowed 
slowly  to  dissolve.  They  are  adapted  for  the  administration  of  medicines 
of  agreeable  taste,  or  of  which  the  taste,  if  disagreeable,  can  be  qualified 
or  covered  by  pleasant  additions.  They  should  be  made  with  materials 
which,  without  being  wholly  insoluble,  are  dissolved  slowly  by  the  saliva. 
Demulcent  medicines  are  often  administered  in  this  form ;  and  it  is  con^i^ 
venient  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  object  is  to  sustain  a  slight  impression 
steadily  on  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  informed  me  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  administer- 
ing certain  medicines,  especially  to  children,  in  the  form  of  biscuit,  the 
powder  being  incorporated  with  the  dough,  and  then  baked  with  it.  Of 
course,  this  method  of  administration  is  applicable  only  to  substances  not 
injured  by  heat 

6.  Cataplasms,  or  Poultices  (cataplnsmata),  are  intended  only  for 
external  use.  They  should  be  soft  and  moist,  somewhat  tenacious,  and 
of  such  a  consistence  as  to  accommodate  themselves  accurately  to  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  disposed  to  spread,  or  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  solely  in  reference 
to  the  sedative  influence  of  the  water  they  contain,  or  to  protect  the  dis- 
eased surface  from  the  air,  or  to  produce  the  peculiar  impression  of  a 
medicine  either  on  the  surface,  or,  through  the  medium  of  absorption, 
upon  the  system. 

7.  Ointments  (unguenta),  Cerates  (cerala),  and  Plasters  (em- 
plaslra)  are  preparations  also  intended  exclusively  for  external  use.  As 
the  terms  will  be  frequently  used,  the  student  should  have  a  precise  idea 
of  their  meaning  at  the  outset.  Ointments  are  soft  solids,  always  con- 
taining fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  capable  of  being  applied  by  gentle  rub- 
bing, or,  to  use  an  appropriate  phrase,  by  inunction.  Cerates  are  of  a 
firmer  consistence,  generally  contain  wax  (cera),  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  are  capable  of  being  spread  by  means  of  a  spatula,  at 
common  temperatures,  upon  suitable  dressings,  in  which  state  they  are 
usually  applied.  Plasters  differ  from  cerates  in  possessing  a  still  firmer 
consistence,  requiring  heat  in  order  that  they  may  be  spread,  and,  though 
quite  firm  and  brittle  at  common  temperatures,  becoming  softish,  tena- 
cious, and  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Either  of  these  prep- 
arations may  be  employed  exclusively  for  local  effect,  or  with  a  view  to 
act  upon  the  system.   For  the  latter  purpose,  the  ointments  are  preferable 
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when  the  cuticle  remains ;  as,  by  the  friction  with  which  their  applica* 
tion  is  often  accompanied,  they  may  be  forced  between  the  epidermic 
scales,  and  thus  brought  more  completely  within  reach  of  absorption. 

8.  Extracts  (extracta)  are  rather  modes  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tion, than  forms  for  administration.  They  consist  of  the  active  ingre- 
dients of  complex  medicinal  substances,  extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  or 
acetic  acid,  or  by  expressing  the  juice  of  plants,  and  then  evaporating  to 
the  solid  consistence.  Some  of  them  are  so  dry  that  they  may  be  readily 
reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  this  state.  All  of  them  may  be  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  officinal  mixture.  But  the  most  common  method 
of  exhibition  is  in  the  shape  of  pill,  to  which  they  are  often  very  readily 
brought,  in  consequence  of  their  soft,  somewhat  cohesive  consistence. 

SUBSECTION  II. 
Liquid  Forms, 

In  the  liquid  form  medicines  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  to 
the  surface.  In  the  former  case,  if  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  they 
receive  the  name  of  potion  (potto),  or  draught  {haustus);  the  former 
being  sometimes  applied  to  a  quantity  of  liquid  which  may  be  taken  in 
divided  doses,  the  latter  exclusively  to  a  single  dose.  Applied  to  the  sur- 
face, they  receive  the  name  of  lotion  (lotio)  when  thin  and  watery,  and 
of  liniment  (liniment um)  when  of  a  soft  oleaginous  consistence,  fitted 
for  application  by  gentle  friction  with  the  hand.  One  of  our  late  officinal 
liniments  (Linimentum  Saponis  Camphoratum,  U.  S.  1850)  was  of  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  solid  when  cold,  but  became  quite  liquid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  Some  medicines  are  essentially  liquid,  as  castor 
oil,  glycerin,  etc.;  others  are  brought  to  the  liquid  form  by  admixture  and 
suspension,  or  by  solution.  The  following  are  forms  of  officinal  liquid 
preparations. 

1.  Mixtures  (misturse),  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  employed  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  are  preparations  in  which  a  medicine,  insoluble  in 
water,  is  suspended  m  that  fluid,  pure  or  variously  medicated,  by  means 
of  viscid  soluble  substances,  as  gum  arable,  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.* 
The  term  julep  embraces  both  these  preparations  and  others  in  which 
the  mixed  substances  may  be  dissolved.  The  form  of  mixture  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  convenient  for  the  administration  of  insoluble 
medicines.  As  a  general  rule,  the  medicine  is  so  proportioned  in  the 
mixture  as  to  render  the  dose  a  tablespoonful  (f^ss)  for  an  adult 


*  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  18G0,  one  preparation  was  admitted,  in  derogu- 
tion  of  this  rule,  among  the  Mixtures,  that,  namely,  of  Mittura  Potatsm  Citratit,  which 
is  strictly,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860,  a  solution  of  citrate  of 
potassA.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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S.  Solutions  (Uquores)  are  preparations  in  which  the  medicine,  or  it8 
aetiye  principle,  is  dissolved  in  water  or  other  menstranm.  The  officinal 
Solutions  (LiQUORBS,  U.  S.),  now  first  adopted  as  a  pharmaceutical  class 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  are  exclusively  aqueous  solutions,  with  one 
single  exception,  that  of  Liquor  OuUa-perchae,  in  which  chloroform  is 
the  menstruum.  In  relation  to  medicines  which  are  wholly  soluble,  the 
process  is  extremely  simple ;  and  the  only  rule  requiring  attention  is  not 
to  mix,  in  the  same  solution,  substances  which  w^ill  undergo  mutual 
decomposition,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  precipitate.  In  administering 
in  solution  substances,  the  absorption  of  which  is  desirable,  it  is  import- 
ant that,  if  irritant  in  their  character,  they  should  be  so  far  diluted  as 
to  produce  as  little  irritation  as  may  be  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Medi- 
cines generally  find  a  readier  entrance  into  the  system  when  largely 
diluted  than  when  concentrated.  Under  the  head  of  solutions  may  be 
considered  various  officinal  preparations,  in  which  the  soluble  and  active 
principles  of  a  medicine  are  extracted,  leaving  behind  the  insoluble  and 
inert  Such  are  the  waters^  infusions,  decoctions,  tinctures,  spirits, 
wines,  vinegars,  syrups,  honeys,  oxymels,  fluid  extracts,  and  oleoresins 
of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

3.  Waters  {aqux)  are  forms  of  solution  which  have  been  long  in  use, 
and  which,  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  signification,  constitute  a  class  of 
preparations  in  our  Pharmacopoeia.  Formerly,  the  name  was  somewhat 
indefinitely  applied,  embracing  certain  solutions  of  solid  bodies,  as  lead- 
water,  lime-water,  tar- water,  etc.,  and  was  occasionally  extended  in  com- 
mon language  to  spirituous  preparations,  as  cologne-water,  lavender- 
water,  etc.;  but,  so  far  as  it  had  a  distinctive  meaning,  it  was  used  to  de- 
signate watery  solutions  of  volatile  substances,  obtained  by  distillation ; 
as  mint-water,  rose-water,  etc.  In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the  title 
Waters  or  Aqum  is  restricted  to  preparations  in  which  volatile  or  gas- 
eous substances  are  held  in  solution  by  water,  no  matter  how  the  solution 
may  be  effected,  whether  by  distillation  with  water,  by  simple  trituration, 
or  other  method  of  impregnation ;  the  condition  being  essential  that  the 
preparation  might  be  made  by  distillation,  as  it  often  was  originally. 
The  medicines  most  frequently  thus  treated  are  the  volatile  oils  of  aro- 
matics,  as  of  mint,  cinnamon,  fennel,  etc.;  but  the  category  also  em- 
braces other  medicines,  as  the  waters  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
chlorine;  while  solutions  of  non-volatile  substances  formerly  called  wa- 
ters, as  lime-water  {aqua  calcis)  and  potassa-water  (aqua  potassee),  are 
now  designated  as  solutions  {liquores), 

4.  Infusions  (infusa)  are  aqueous  solutions  made  by  treating  with 
water,  without  boiling,  medicines  containing  principles  soluble  in  water, 
with  others  insoluble.  They  are  either  cold  or  hot,  the  former  being 
prepared  with  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  latter  with  the  same 
liquid  previously  heated  to  the  boiling  point.     Hot  water  acts  more 
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rapiilly  timn  coM  under  circumstancos  otherwise  the  sawiep  and  ittftj, 
therefore,  be  preferred  when  speedy  action  is  desirable*  But  it  is  Bome- 
tiraes  objectionable  in  con  sequence  of  dissolving  starrhy  matters,  which 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  preisenee  of  which  may  render  the 
infusion  more  liable  to  speedy  change.  On  the  contrary,  eoid  water 
13  liable  to  the  same  objection  in  reference  to  vegetable  albumen,  which 
ft  dissolves,  while  hot  water  coagulates  instead  of  dissolving  it.  Heat 
injuriously  affects  the  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  and  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  employed  in  preparing  them.  These  considerations  should  be 
allowed  some  weight  in  the  choice  between  cold  and  hot  infusion.  Many 
of  the  infusions  are  most  elegantly  and  efficiently  prepared  by  the  pro- 
cess  of  percolcUion  or  disjylacement.  The  U.  8,  Pharntttcopceia  uses 
both  the  method  of  percolation  and  that  of  simple  maceration,  preferring 
one  or  the  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  used;  and 
sometimes  it  presents  the  alternative  of  either  methiKi  in  reference  to 
the  same  substance.  Where  percolation  is  used,  the  plan  pursued  is  to 
moiiiten  the  medicine,  in  powder,  with  a  little  of  the  menstruum,  then 
to  pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  on  water  till  the  infusion  passed 
measures  a  given  quantity,  which  is  generally  a  pint.  (See  U*  S,  Dis- 
pensatory.) In  domestic  practice  the  method  of  maceration  should 
generally  he  iKreferred;  as  that  of  percolation  requires  a  degree  of  skiU 
pos&iessed  only  by  the  practical  pharmaceutist, 

5.  Decoctions  (decorfa)  ditTer  from  infusions  simply  in  the  circum- 
atance  that  boiling  is  used  in  preparing  them.  They  are  liable  to  the 
Same  objections  as  the  hot  infusions  in  a  still  greater  degree,  but  are 
convenient  when  hast«  is  rcqutsile,  and  the  active  principles  of  the  medi- 
cine are  not  likely  to  he  materially  injured  by  the  heat.  As  atmospheric 
air,  at  a  high  lemperaturc,  is  liable  to  act  injuriotisly  on  various  vegeta- 
ble principles,  the  process  should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
sliould  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  view* 
Hard,  tough,  fibrous  substances  arc  often  most  conveniently  treated  in 
this  way;  but  the  process  is  altogether  inappljeahle  to  those  medicines 
whose  activity  depends  upon  a  volatile  principle,  as,  for  example,  upon 
a  volatile  oil  In  the  present  Pharnuicopa*ia,  a  somewhat  modifie<l  plan 
of  pre  pari  [«g  tlie  decoctions  has  been  adopted.  The  substance  treated  is 
boiled  with  water  generally  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  after  which  the  whole  is 
placed  upon  a  strainer,  and  sufficient  water  added,  through  the  strainer, 
to  moke  the  decoction  measure  a  certain  quantity,  which  is  gene  rally  a 
pint.  More  precision  in  the  result  is  thus  obtained  than  by  the  old 
method  of  merely  boiling  and  straining. 

6.  Tinctures  (tincturm)  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  medicinal  principles. 
As,  in  consfequonce  of  the  preservative  influence  of  the  alcohol,  they  may 
generally  be  kept,  in  well-closed  bottles,  an  indeJinite  length  of  time,  they 
are  almost  always  prepared  by  the  pharmaceutist,  and  very  seldom  extern* 
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poraneoosly.  In  much  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  the  process  of 
percolation  is  employed,  somewhat  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
medicine  used.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  them  are  prepared 
with  officinal  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  835),  and  others  with  diluted  alcohol,  made 
by  mixing  equal  measures  of  the  officinal  alcohol  and  water.  The  former 
are  of  course  more  stimulating  than  the  latter,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
menstruum ;  and  this  circumstance  may  be  occasionally  of  practical  im- 
portance. The  officinal  tinctures  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia)  of  the  pure 
resins,  gum-r^ins,  balsams,  aconite  root,  hemp,  nux  vomica,  American 
hellebore,  ginger,  castor,  and  iodine  are  made  with  the  stronger  alcohol ; 
almost  all  others,  including  those  of  the  roots,  barks,  leaves,  and  fruits  of 
plants,  with  the  diluted.  This  set  of  preparations  is  applicable  only 
when  some  degree  of  stimulation  is  admissible,  or  when  the  active  prin- 
ciple dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  amount  of 
the  menstruum  employed  in  each  dose  insignificant,  as  in  the  instances 
of  tinctures  of  aconite  root  and  opium.  They  are  especially  useful  as 
adjuvants  to  other  forms  of  preparation,  when  it  is  desirable  to  render 
these  somewhat  more  stimulating.  Thus,  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark 
may,  in  low  forms  of  disease,  be  very  appropriately  added  to  the  infusion 
or  decoction,  or  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  relation  to  the 
long-continued  employment  of  tinctures,  the  practitioner  should  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  establishing  a  habit  of  intemperance,  and  should  be  on 
his  guard  accordingly.  The  resinous  and  caraphorous  tinctures  become 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  resin  or  camphor,  and  should  therefore  be  given  with  a  viscid  liquid, 
as  mucilage,  syrup,  or  sometimes  milk,  or,  if  diluted  with  water  alone, 
should  be  taken  immediately  after  admixture. 

7.  Spirits  (spirUus)  are  closely  analogous  to  tinctures,  being,  like 
them,  solutions  of  medicinal  principles  in  alcohol,  but  differing,  as  for- 
merly understood,  in  being  prepared  by  distillation.  As  many  of  the 
spirits  are  now  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  alcohol  the  principles 
originally  separated  from  the  substances  containing  them  by  distillation, 
and  as  this  mode  of  preparation  is  recognized  in  the  present  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  meaning  of  the  term  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
officinally  extended  so  as  to  include  all  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile 
principles,  whether  made  by  means  of  distillation  or  otherwise.  Thus, 
the  term  spirit  of  peppermint,  originally  applied  to  the  liquid  obtained  by 
distilling  peppermint  with  alcohol,  is  now  used  to  designate  the  simple 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  in  the  previous  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  denominated  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint. 

8.  Wines  {vina)  differ  from  the  tinctures  simply  in  being  prepared  with 
wine  as  the  menstruum,  instead  of  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol.  These  are 
also  usually  the  subjects  of  officinal  preparation.  The  advantages  of 
wine,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  that  it  is  less  stimulant 
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than  alcohol,  while  it  is  more  effectual  than  water  in  counteracting  the 
tendency  of  the  organic  medicinal  principles  to  decomposition,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  is  sometimes  more  effective  as  a 
solvent.  For  the  purposes  of  a  medicinal  solvent,  the  stronger  wines 
are  preferred  to  the  weaker ;  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  contain  principles 
incompatible  with  the  substance  dissolved.  Thus,  Madeira,  sherry,  or 
Teneriffe  should  be  preferred  to  claret  or  the  Rhine  wines.  Port  wine  is 
seldom  proper,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains 
to  form  insoluble  compounds  with  other  bodies. 

9.  Vinegars  (acela)  are  simply  infusions  made  with*  cold  distilled 
vinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  Very  few  of  them  are  used ;  and  these 
more  in  the  preparation  of  other  forms  of  medicine,  than  for  direct  ad- 
ministration. Thus,  vinegar  of  squill  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  syrup  of  squill,  seldom  alone.  This  class  of  preparations  is  based  on 
the  fact,  that  in  certain  cases  acetic  acid  favours  the  solvent  property  of 
water,  while  it  also  has  a  preservative  effect,  though  in  this  respect 
much  less  efficient  than  alcohol. 

10.  Syrups  (syrupi)  are  aqueous  solutions  of  sugar  impregnated  with 
medicinal  principles.  When  the  term  syrup  (syrupus)  is  used  singly,  it 
implies,  officinally,  a  simple  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  of  a  certain  recog- 
nized strength,  which,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  about 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  medicated  syrups 
are  designated  hy  the  name  of  their  chief  medicinal  ingredient,  as  syrup 
or  rhubarb,  syrup  of  ginger,  etc.  The  mode  in  which  the  medicinal  im- 
pregnation is  effected  varies  much  with  the  character  of  the  medicine. 
The  syrups  are  generally  subjects  of  officinal  direction,  and  are  kept 
ready  made  in  the  shops.  Their  advantages  are  that  the  sugar  serves 
to  cover  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  its  spontaneous  decomposition.  They  are  favourite  prepara- 
tions in  infantile  cases ;  but,  in  their  use,  the  physician  should  bear  in 
mind  the  frequently  injurious  effect  of  much  sugar  in  a  feeble  stomach. 

1 1 .  IIoNEYs  (mellita)  differ  from  the  syrups  only  in  the  substitution  of 
honey  for  sugar.  They  are  at  present  little  used;  honey,  in  consequence 
of  its  impurities,  being  inferior  to  sugar  as  a  preservative. 

12.  OxYMELS  are  preparations  in  which  the  menstruum  consists  of 
honey  and  vinegar  combined.  They  are  now  almost  out  of  use ;  oxymel 
of  squill,  which  for  some  time  was  the  only  one  officinal,  having  been 
recently  discarded  by  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

13.  Fluid  Extracts  {extracta  fluida)  are  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  the  active  constituents  of  medicines,  or  the  active  constituents 
themselves  extracted  in  the  liquid  state;  and  are  often  very  convenient 
and  efficient  preparations.  They  have  been  introduced  into  use  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  are  at  present  much  employed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  them.    In  one,  the  active  principles  of  the  medicine  are 
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extracted  by  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol,  sugar  is  often  added  as  a  preser- 
vative, and  to  improve  the  flavour,  and  the  alcohol  is  afterwards  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  evaporated.  These  are  concentrated  alcoholic 
solutions,  or  aqueous  solutions  with  a  little  alcohol  remaining.  The 
other  kind  consist  mainly  of  volatile  oil  and  resinous  matter,  extracted 
by  ether  from  the  medicine,  and  subsequently  freed  from  the  solvent  by 
evaporation.  To  the  latter  division  the  name  of  Oleoresins  (oleore- 
mfnas),  expressive  of  their  composition,  has  been  applied  in  the  latest 
edition  of  our  Pharmacopoeia. 

14.  Glycerates  (Olyceroles)  are  preparations,  recently  introduced, 
in  which  glycerin  serves  as  the  menstruum.  Advantages  of  these  prep- 
arations are  that  glycerin  dissolves  substances  which  water  will  not, 
that  it  does  not  evaporate  spontaneously  like  water  and  alcohol,  and  that 
it  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  the  substance  dissolved,  without 
being  stimulating  or  irritating  like  spirit.  Several  of  the  glycerates  are 
more  or  less  used,  as  those  of  iodine,  aloes,  and  tar;  but  they  do  not 
as  yet  form  a  class  in  our  officinal  code. 

15.  Spray.  As  it  is  desirable,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  air-passages, 
to  bring  various  substances  into  contact  with  the  diseased  surface  in 
the  liquid  form ;  but,  from  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, it  has  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  to  introduce  liquids  in  an 
aggregate  condition  beyond  the  glottis ;  the  expedient  has  been  adopted 
of  bringing  the  liquid  into  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division,  and 
then  causing  it  to  be  inhaled  admixed  in  this  condition  with  the  at- 
mospheric air.  The  names  of  atomizaiion,  pulverization^  and  nebuliza- 
lion  have  been  given  to  the  different  processes  by  which  this  minute 
division  is  effected ;  and  instruments  adapted  to  the  purpose  are  called 
aiomizerSf  pulverizerSf  etc.  In  treating  of  the  forms  in  which  liquids  are 
used,  it  was  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  method  of  applying  them; 
but  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  fully  in  con- 
nection with  the  lungs,  as  one  of  the  parts  to  which  medicines  are  applied ; 
and  the  reader  is  accordingly  referred  to  the  subsection  in  which  inha- 
lation is  treated  of. 

SUBSECTION  III. 

Aeriform  State, 

This  may  be  a  state  either  of  gas  or  vapour.  Gases  are  aeriform 
fluids  which  retain  their  condition  at  common  temperatures.  Vapours 
are  likewise  aeriform  fluids,  but  require  an  elevated  temperature,  under 
the  ordinary  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure,  to  enable  them  to  retain 
that  state,  and,  upon  the  diminution  of  their  temperature,  become  liquid 
or  solid.  Both  gases  and  vapours  are  employed  as  medicinal  agents, 
the  former  seldom,  the  latter  very  frequently.  Gases  are  used  chiefly 
by  inhalation ;  vapours  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  application  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 
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SECTION  III. 

Jhrte  to  which  Medicines  are  Applied,  and  Modes  of 
Application. 

The  parts  to  which  medicines  are  applied,  in  order  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem, are  chiefly  1.  the  alimentary  canal,  2.  the  skin,  3.  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  pulmonary  air-cells,  and  4.  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
When  applied  to  other  surfaces,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  local  effect. 

SUBSECTION  I. 
Alimentary  Canal, 

Medicines  are  applied  to  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  to  the  stomach,  namely,  and  to  the  rectum. 

1.  The  Stomach,  This  is  the  most  convenient,  generally  the  most 
effective,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently  employed  avenue  for  medicines 
into  the  system.  To  this,  as  to  any  other  part,  they  may  be  applied 
with  the  view  exclusively  to  a  local  effect ;  but  much  more  frequently 
the  object  is  to  act  on  the  system  at  large,  or  on  some  distant  part,  for 
which  the  stomach  affords  great  facilities,  both  by  the  readiness  with 
which  absorption  takes  place  from  its  inner  surface,  and  the  sympathies 
which  connect  it,  beyond  any  other  accessible  organ,  with  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  forms  in  which  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  stomach 
have  been  already  referred  to.  The  modes  of  administering  them  are  in 
general  too  obvious  to  require  notice.  Two  or  three  remarks,  however, 
upon  this  point  will  not  be  irrelevant.  1.  Sometimes  patients  are  coma- 
tose, and  cannot  voluntarily  swallow  medicines.  In  these  cases,  there 
is  sometimes  danger  of  the  medicine  passing  into  the  glottis,  and  pro- 
ducing embarrassment  of  respiration.  Substances,  however,  which  act 
in  small  doses,  as  croton  oil<  may  be  placed  upon  the  tongue  towards  its 
further  extremity,  where  they  excite  the  reflex  action  of  deglutition,  and 
are  often  swallowed.  2.  Children  not  unfrequently  refuse  to  take  medi- 
cine into  their  mouth,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  on  by  any  persuasion. 
They  can  generally  be  made  to  swallow,  without  great  diflSculty,  by 
taking  them  in  the  lap,  closing  the  nostrils  so  as  to  compel  them  to  open 
the  mouth,  and  then  introducing  the  medicine  by  a  teaspoon.  3.  In  the 
cases  of  adults  who,  from  insanity  or  the  purpose  of  suicide,  will  not,  or 
from  paralysis  or  insensibility,  canpot  take  medicine,  the  physician  may 
sometimes  be  justified,  in  order  to  save  life,  in  forcibly  injecting  it  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube  and  a  syringe. 
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Attempts  have  been  made,  in  cases  of  impervious  and  incurable  stric- 
ture of  the  cesophagus,  to  prevent  starvation  by  making  a  fistulous 
opening  from  without  into  the  stomach,  through  which  food  might  be 
introduced ;  but  the  experiment,  though  not  without  some  encouraging 
circumstances,  has  not  hitherto  proved  successful.  Considering  that,  in 
several  instances,  such  openings  have  resulted  from  accidental  wounds, 
and  the  patient  afterwards  recovered,  with  a  permanent  fistulous  orifice, 
or  even  an  aperture  of  considerable  size,  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
would  seem  to  be  justifiable  in  otherwise  necessarily  fatal  cases.  (See 
Ouy^s  Hospital  Reports,  iv.  L) 

2.  The  Rectum,  Medicines  are  employed  by  the  rectum  with  two 
distinct  objects;  one  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  simply  irritating  the 
part,  the  other  to  produce  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  impression 
either  on  the  rectum  itself,  or,  through  absorption  or  sympathy,  upon 
other  parts,  or  the  whole  system.  These  two  objects  are  often  incom- 
patible ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  the  latter  effect  is  desired, 
to  administer  the  medicine  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  the 
former.  But,  in  either  case,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  resist  the 
immediate  impulse  to  evacuate  the  bowels;  as,  even  when  the  cathartic 
effect  is  aimed  at,  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  influence  of  the  medi- 
cine to  be  extended  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  large  intestines,  which 
might  otherwise  not  be  affected,  and  only  the  rectum  emptied.  Medi- 
cines may  be  administered  by  the  rectum  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
form.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  called  enemata,  ivjections,  or  clysters ; 
in  the  latter,  suppositories. 

In  either  of  the  forms  mentioned,  the  dose  of  the  medicine,  when  given 
in  reference  to  its  peculiar  effects,  may  be  about  three  times  that  given 
by  the  mouth.  But,  as  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  stomach  and  rec- 
tum varies,  it  would  be  a  safer  course,  when  the  medicine  is  very  active, 
as  in  the  instances  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  to  administer  at  first  about 
the  same  dose  as  by  the  stomach,  and  increase  afterwards  if  necessary. 
There  is  another  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  relative  dose 
by  the  stomach  and  rectum.  When  an  individual  has  become  habituated 
to  very  large  quantities  of  the  more  active  medicines  by  the  mouth,  as 
opium,  for  example,  it  might  be  very  dangerous  to  triple  the  quantity, 
when  administering  it  per  anum.  Though,  undoubtedly,  the  loss  of 
susceptibility  is  mainly  in  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  stomach  experiences  the  loss  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs, 
and  that,  applied  to  another  part,  the  medicine  might  be  found  to  exer- 
cise a  much  greater  proportionate  influence.  It  would  be  best,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  not  only  not  to  triple  the  dose,  but  not  to  increase  it  at  all, 
and  at  first  even  to  administer  the  medicine  in  much  smaller  quantity  by 
the  rectum  than  the  stomach,  until  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  two 
vou  I. — 5 
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partSp  or  the  relative  facility  of  absorption  from  them,  shall  have  been 
tested  by  trial.* 

The  cireumstancea  oiider  which  raedicines  maybe  administered  by  the 
rectum,  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  ejects,  are  the  following;  1.  when 
the  stomach  is  unable  to  retain  them,  or  from  any  cause  they  may  be 
thought  injurious  to  that  organ  j  2.  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  very 
rapid  or  powerful  Impression  on  the  system,  and  thos  to  seek  an  entrance 
into  it  by  every  avenue;  3.  when,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  in- 
dication for  the  use  of  any  medicine,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  surface 
of  application,  in  order  to  avoid  wearing  out  the  susceptlhllity  of  the 
stomach,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  period  during  which  the  effects  of  the 
medicine  may  be  Bustained;  4,  when  the  seat  of  disease  is  in  parte 
neighbouring  to  the  rectum,  and  the  disease  itself  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  relieved  by  impressions  nuide  in  lis  vicinity  more  speedily  and 
efToctually  than  through  the  system  at  large,  as  in  painful  affections  of 
the  urinary  and  genital  organs;  and  5.  when  the  indication  is  to  produce 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  rectum  itself,  as  in  neuralgia  or  spasm 
of  that  bowel,  and  chronic  inflamniaiifm  and  ulceration  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane. Medicines  arc  also  exhibited  in  this  way,  in  onler  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  thread-worm  which  infests  the  rectum. 

Enemaia,  When  intended  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  tlje  enema  should 
meai?ure  for  an  adult  a  pint  or  somewhat  less^  for  a  youth  of  twelve  years 
abotit  half  the  quantity,  for  a  child  one  or  two  years  old  two  fluidounces, 
and  for  an  infant  at  birth  one  fluidounce.  Too  great  a  quantity,  if  used 
habitually,  may  injuriously  distend  the  rectum,  and  diminish  its  power 
of  contraction.  Upon  the  subject  of  catharlic  enemata  more  will  be  said 
tmder  the  head  of  cathartics. 

When  the  object  is  to  obtain  any  characteristic  effect  from  medicinea, 
other  than  purgation,  the  bulk  should  be  small^  say  from  one  to  four 
fluidounces,  and  the  vehicle  very  bland,  consisting  of  pure  water,  or  of 
some  mucihiginous  or  starchy  fluid ;  and,  when  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  n^ected,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent 


♦  Exf^erim en ts  performed  by  Mr.  W,  S,  Savory  on  the  bwer  animaifl,  wpeoiany 
the  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  rat,  eliow  ibiit  cerfjiin  medioines  injected  into  the 
reotum  ivei  miieb  more  yigoroimlj,  in  Ihe^ie  nnitniib,  than  when  introduced  in  the 
same  doee  Into  the  etoritacti.  This  was  true  eicpmallj  c»f  strychnia;  but  tiie  same 
reBulta,  though  in  loss  <Jegrei\  were  obtained  with  other  medicincSt  a«  cyanide  of 
potasaium  and  hjdrocyonic  acid.  {Lancet,  May  9,  IS^iS,  p.  filtJ;  also  Ihid.  p.  648.) 
Mr,  Savor^Vi  bowerer,  Bt4ite8  thai,  in  order  to  oblnin  thes*©  reMilts,  the  medicine 
must  be  exhibite<l  in  the  lii|uid  form;  us  in  the  solid  fitate  the  substance  often  r«- 
mains  long  in  the  rectum  without  effect.  {Mrd.  T.  and  Ga2.,  June.  1856,  p.  hm. )  These 
resultu  «r  Mr.  Savory  contirm  the  propriety  of  the  cnntion  given  in  ibe  text.  In 
relation  to  powerful  metii^ines,  administered  in  the  liquid  form,  it  would  be  prudent 
never  to  commence  with  them  by  tho  rectum  lu  larger  dose  than  by  the  stomacb. 
(y<fU  to  tht  third  tdiUm.) 
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qoantitj  of  some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  should  be  added,  in 
order  to  control  the  irritability  of  the  rectum. 

The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  administration  of  enemata  is 
on  the  whole  a  good  metallic  syringe,  which  may  vary  in  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  to  be  thrown  up,  from  a  pint  to  two  fluidounces. 
The  old-fashioned  pipe  and  bladder  may  be  resorted  to,  in  the  absence 
of  this  instrument  The  gum-elastic  bottle  with  a  tube  is  still  more  con- 
venient. Another  instrument,  sometimes  used  in  France,  is  a  slender ^ 
waier-proof,  tube-like  bag,  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  or  three  iuches 
in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  smaller, 
to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is  attached  for  insertion  into  the  rectum.  When 
employed,  the  pipe  is  introduced,  the  larger  extremity  of  the  bag  held  up 
as  high  as  it  will  extend,  and  the  liquid  poured  in.  This  either  enters 
the  rectum  by  its  own  specific  gravity,  or  may  be  gently  forced  in  by 
running  the  fingers,  pressing  the  bag  between  them,  from  the  upper 
gradually  down  towards  the  lower  end.  The  self-injecting  apparatus, 
which  is  a  kind  of  forcing-pump,  is  very  useful  when  an  individual 
wishes  to  administer  an  enema  to  himself,  and  also  when  the  object  is  to 
throw  an  indefinite  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  bowels,  with  the  view  of 
overcoming  obstruction.*  Whatever  instrument  is  employed,  the  liquid 
injected,  as  well  as  the  instrument  itself,  should  be  at  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  body;  and,  after  the  injection,  the  operator,  in 
(rases  where  there  is  any  disposition  to  a  premature  discharge  of  the 
liquid,  should  aid  the  efforts  of  the  patient  to  retain  it  by  pressing  a 
warm  folded  towel  against  the  fundament,  until  the  first  irritant  effect 
shall  have  passed  away.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the 
mucous  membrane  by  entangling  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  its  folds,  or 
pressing  it  against  the  membrane  too  strongly.  Severe  pain  is  some- 
times produced  by  a  neglect  of  this  caution.    In  relation  to  the  medicine 

*  The  apparatas  of  Dr.  Mattson  is  Terj  conTenient  for  the  same  purpose,  being 
exceedingly  simple,  and  easy  of  application.  It  consists  of  a  gum-elastic  bag, 
communicating  near  its  orifice  with  a  rectum  tube,  and  having  a  short  tube 
with  a  Talve  opening  inward  inserted  into  its  orifice,  through  which  the  liquid 
to  be  injected  enters  the  instrument.  The  open  end  of  this  tube  is  introduced 
into  the  liquid,  which  is  drawn  into  the  instrument,  and  then  forced  into  the  rectum, 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  compression  of  the  bag.  (See  Boston  Med.  and  Sury. 
Journ.,  liii.  274.) 

A  still  more  convenient  instrument,  which  is  a  modification  of  Dr.  Mattson's,  is 
described  in  the  London  Lancet  (March  81,  1866,  p.  849).  It  consists  of  a  stout 
oTal  gum-elastic  bag,  communicating  at  one  end  with  a  rectum  tube,  and  at  the 
other  with  a  water-proof  bag  containing  the  liquid  to  be  injected,  a  vaWe  opening 
inward  being  placed  at  the  orifice  connected  with  the  receiver.  By  alternate 
pressure  with  the  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gum-elastic  bag  will  be  alternately 
emptied  into  the  rectum  and  filled  from  the  receiver  until  any  desirable  quantity 
of  liquid  is  made  to  enter  the  bowel.  {Not€  to  the  third  edition.) 
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injected,  if  a  soluble  gtibstance,  it  shonld  be  dissolv^ed ;  if  a  aolid,  or  liquid 
not  soluble  in  water,  it  should  be  thorouglily  and  equably  incorporated 
with  the  liquid  vehicle  by  means  of  some  suspendingr  substance.  When 
an  irritating  substance,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  is  injected,  the  yolk  of 
eggs  is  an  excelleut  intermedium. 

Advantage  might  flomctimes  ensue,  in  cases  in  which  a  speedy  opera- 
tion of  the  medicioo  is  essential,  and  the  stomach' will  not  retain  it»  from 
introducing  it  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  far  up  into  the  colon. 
Being  thus  diffused  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface,  it  might  possibly 
be  absorbed  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  amount,  and  consequently  pro- 
duce a  more  speedy  and  powerful  effect. 

Suppositories.  Like  enemata,  these  may  be  used  simply  to  eiracuat« 
the  bowels  by  irntating  the  rectum,  or  to  produce  ihe  peculiar  effcc!t 
of  the  medicine  employed.  For  the  former  purpose,  they  may  be  of 
a  cylindrical,  oval  or  conieal  form,  an  inch  or  two  in  length  by  about 
half  an  inch  in  dfameter,  and  made  of  some  softish  material,  like  soap  or 
cacao  butt^er.  For  tlie  latter,  they  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent 
with  due  effect,  and  preferably  of  the  pilular  form;  the  object  being  that 
ihey  should  irritate  as  little  as  possible.  Opium  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  Suppositories,  with  a  view  to  systemic  effect,  have 
recently  come  into  more  extended  use.  They  have  even  been  adopts 
as  oflicioal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  set 
of  proparattons,  see  the  (7.  S.  Ddipenmtory  (12th  ed.,  p.  1361). 

OaseoHs  Injeciion.  Aerifbrm  substances  have  sometimes  been  injected 
Into  the  rectum,  though  this  method  of  medication  is  rare.  Atmospheric 
nir  thrown  up  largely  has  been  found  useful  In  overcoming  obstruction  of 
the  bowels;  tobacco  smoke  has  been  employed  tu  produce  relaxation; 
and  carbonic  acid  ga>^  lias  been  recomoieuded  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
the  rectum. 

Electric  action  may  also  be  developed  in  the  rectum,  either  by  intro- 
ducing a  complete  metallic  galvanic  arrangement  in  a  compact  form,  or 
by  passing  a  wire  connected  with  one  pole  into  the  bowel,  and  applying 
the  other  at  aome  point  on  the  back  or  abdomen. 


SUBSECTION  n. 


The  Shin. 


I  Kext  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin  is  most  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  application  of  medicines.  The  object  may  l>e  either  to  affect  the 
system  <tT  some  unconnected  part  through  absorption,  sympathy,  deple- 
tion, revulsion,  etc.,  or  to  act  exclusively^  on  the  skin  itself.  The  modes 
of  application  are  various,  both  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and 
tUe  ftubetance  employed.     Thus,  the  skin  may  remain  undisturbed,  thm  . 
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Bediciiie  being  mcrelT  broDgfat  into  contact  with  it;  or  the  epidermk 
acmks  mmj  be  distarbed  by  friction  mt  tbe  time  of  application ;  or  the 
epidennis  niaj  be  removed,  and  the  mediciBe  placed  upon  the  denuded 
cutis.  The  substance  employed  may  be  solid,  semiliquid,  liquid,  or  aSri- 
form,  and,  if  solid,  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  consistence. 

1.  Simple  Appiicaiion  to  the  Sound  Skin.  Of  such  applicaUon  we  have 
examples,  with  reference  to  solids,  in  cataplasms,  cerates,  and  plasters; 
with  reference  to  liquids,  in  lotions,  fomentations,  general  baths,  local 
baths,  the  douche,  affusion,  and  sponging;  and,  with  reference  to  aeri- 
form substances,  in  the  hot  air  bath,  the  general  and  local  Ti^ur  bath, 
and  the  vapour  douche.  Of  the  different  solid  forms  mentioned,  as  well 
as  of  lotions,  enough  has  been  already  said.  Fomenl^Uions  or  stoups  arc 
heated  liquids,  applied  by  means  of  flannels  or  other  cloths  saturated 
with,  or  wrung  out  of  them.  They  are  usually  employed  to  obtain  the 
effects  of  water  and  heat,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  specific  effects  of 
medicines,  as  when  the  decoction  of  poppy- heads,  or  infusion  of  tobacco 
is  applied* 

Baths  consist  in  the  direct  application  of  water,  either  pure  or  medi- 
cinally impregnated,  more  or  less  extensively  to  tbe  surface ;  the  general 
bath  being  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  the  head  perhaps  excepted ;  the 
semicupium  or  half-bath,  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body ;  the  coxttluvium 
or  hip-bath,  to  the  pelvis  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs;  the  pediluvium 
or  foot-bath,  to  the  feet  and  legs;  and  the  maniluvium  or  hand-bath,  to 
the  hands  and  forearms.^  When  the  water  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
body  generally  from  above,  in  minute  currents  or  streams,  as  through  a 
colander,  the  application  is  called  a  shower  bath ;  when  a  single  stream 
of  greater  or  less  size  is  directed  upon  one  part  with  more  or  less  force,  it 
is  named,  from  the  French,  the  douche.  In  all  these,  the  water  may  be 
cold,  warm,  or  hot ;  and  we  thus  have  the  cold  bath,  the  umrm  bath,  and 
the  hot  bath,  which  are  very  different  in  their  effects,  and  employed  for  a 
great  diversity  of  purposes.  Of  the  principles  of  operation,  and  of  the 
applications  of  the  different  forms  of  baths,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat, 
at  some  length,  under  the  different  classes  of  remedies  to  which  thoy  re- 
spectively belong.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  bath,  when  below 
75®,  may  be  called  a  cold  bath ;  when  between  85*^  and  98*^,  a  toarm  bath  : 
and  ft-om  98*^  to  112®,  a  hot  bath.  Some  make  a  distinction  between  the 
t^d  and  warm  baths,  the  former  being  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
than  the  latter. 


*  The  means  of  employing  the  Tarietieft  of  local  bathing  mentioned  in  tho  text 
are  well  known;  but  the  application  of  water  to  other  limited  parts  than  those 
referred  to  may  be  indicated,  and  some  ingenuity  would  be  requisite  to  fashion 
apparatus  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  reader  may  find  it  usefiil  to  consult,  upon 
this  subject,  a  paper  on  the  **Localiiation  of  Baths,*'  by  Dr.  Conrad  Mayor,  con- 
tained in  tbe  New  York  Journal  of  Medidnt  (8d  ler.,  ii.  182).— iVo(«  to  tk§  f«eo«i</ 
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Water  may  also  be  applied  to  the  surface  more  or  less  eartensiFelj  br 
means  of  wet  sheets,  or  cloths,  which  may  be  wrapped  aroiind  the  whole 
body,  eo  as  to  obtain  in  some  degree  the  effect  uf  the  general  bath,  or 
folded  and  applied  aroutid  the  waist  hke  a  belt,  with  a  ^iew  to  local 
t'ffect. 

The  douche  acts  not  only  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but  alsu 
by  the  shock  and  pressure,  eonBe([iient  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
liquid  falls.  When  continued  long,  or  from  a  considerable  height,  say 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  it  becomes  after  a  time  extremely  painful,  so  as  to  bt* 
(luite  intolerable;  and,  on  this  aceount*  has  been  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  fear  or  punishment  to  criminals  ^d  maniacs.  So  far  as  it  acts 
mechanically,  it  is  primarily  excitant^  and  socoodarily  depressing. 

Liquid  in  the  form  of  spray,  or  pulverized  by  minute  division  in  a 
current  of  air,  has  been  of  late  used  in  the  mode  of  a  douche,  and  pro- 
duces  analogous,  but  milder  effects.  Independently  of  the  meehauical 
results  of  percussion,  and  tlie  peculiar  local  eifeets  of  the  medicine,  it  is 
asserted  that  substances  applied  to  Ihe  surface  in  this  way  are  some- 
times absorbed,  and  act  characteristically  on  the  system.  Directed  to 
the  conjunctiva,  they  arc  said  to  enter  the  lachrymal  passages  and  even 
to  reach  the  nostrils.  (Archives  Gen.,  Jain,  1S6G,  p.  725.)  When  the 
liquid  employed  is  very  volatile^  an  intenne  degree  of  cold  may  be  pro- 
duced by  its  rapid  volatilization,  which  has  recently  been  applied  to 
important  practical  purposes,  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  be  re  after. 

Aff union  cousists  in  the  pouring  of  water,  at  various  temperatures, 
from  pitchers,  buckets,  etc.,  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  body.  It 
differs  from  the  douche  in  being  more  diffused,  and  in  falling  with  less 
force  upon  the  surface.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  in  certain 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  but  rec|uires  caution  iu  its  use,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Sponging  is  a  term  sufficiently  expressive  without  definition.  It  may 
be  employed  locally  or  generally,  with  water,  spirit,  or  other  liquid,  at 
different  temperatures.     It  is  often  extremely  usefiil. 

Hvaied  Qtmo&phtric  air  has  been  emploj^ed  as  a  remedial  agent,  in 
the  form  uf  a  warm  or  hoi  air  bath.  When  the  object  is  that  the  patient 
shall  breathe  tl»e  heated  air,  as  well  as  experience  its  effects  externally, 
it  may  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  simply  placing  hiui  naked 
in  a  con  fined  apartment,  raised  by  the  introduction  of  hot  air  to  the  re- 
quired temperature,  which  may  vary  from  00°  to  150^.  More  frequently 
the  application  is  made  to  the  external  surface  alone,  while  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  breathe  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  may  be  done 
by  inclosing  the  body  in  a  cell,  box,  or  closet  of  suitable  dimensions,  so 
arranged  that  the  head  shall  project  through  an  opening,  which  is  accu- 
rately closed  around  the  neck,  while  the  confined  air  is  heated  by  any 
convenient  plan.     An  extemporaneous  bath  of  this  kind  may  be  pre* 
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pared,  by  8uppoitiD|^  the  bed-coveriiigs,  over  the  patient  in  bed,  upon 
two  or  three  pairs  of  crossed  half-hoops,  so  as  to  form  a  vacant  space 
around  him  ;  and  then  either  introducing  heated  air,  by  means  of  a  tube, 
from  some  exterior  source,  or  heating  that  around  the  patient  by  hot 
bricks,  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  or  bags  filled  with  heated  salt,  oats, 
or  other  suitable  material. 

Medicated  hot  air  h€Uh8  may  be  applied,  in  the  same  way,  by  impreg- 
nating the  air  with  gaseous  bodies,  as  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid,  or 
with  the  vapours  of  volatile  solids,  as  cinnabar,  iodine,  etc 

The  vapour  bath,  like  the  hot  air  bath,  may  be  so  employed  that  the 
patient  shall  or  shall  not  breathe  the  vapour.  In  the  former  case,  the 
heating  effect  upon  the  body  is  greater  from  a  certain  temperature  of 
the  bath  than  in  the  latter ;  for  the  natural  refrigerating  effect  of  the  pul- 
monary exhalation  is  prevented.  The  bath  is  much  more  frequently 
employed  in  reference  to  the  external  surface  alone.  Various  modes  of 
obtaining  the  effects  of  the  vapour  bath  have  been  practised.  One  of 
the  most  simple  is  to  make  a  space  around  the  patient  in  bed,  by  ele- 
vating the  coverings  by  means  of  crossed  half-hoops,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  and  tucking  them  well  in  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  or 
mattress,  and  then  to  introduce  into  this  space  bricks  previously  heated, 
immersed  in  water,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care  that  they  do 
not  touch  the  body  of  the  patient  The  vapour  ft-om  the  heated  brick8 
soon  fills  the  empty  space.  Another  mode  of  introducing  vapour  is  by 
means  of  Jennings'  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  much  broader 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  curved  so  that  the  smaller  end  may  be 
inserted  into  the  space  around  the  patient,  while  the  larger  end  may  be 
supported  on  a  stool  without  the  bed.  A  lighted  spirit  lamp  is  placed 
within  the  broad  end  of  the  tube,  in  the  side  of  which  an  opening  is  left 
for  the  entrance  of  air.  As  the  spirit  burns,  a  current  of  heated  air, 
with  the  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  combus- 
tion, passes  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  body.  A  different  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  is  to  seat  the  patient  on  a  stool  or  in  a 
chair,  placed  either  over  or  in  a  tub  or  bucket  containing  hot  water,  and 
then,  by  blankets  descending  from  his  shoulders  to  the  floor,  to  enclose 
together  his  body  and  the  whole  apparatus.  The  heat  of  the  water  may 
be  increased  by  introducing  into  the  tub  or  bucket  heated  bricks,  as  they 
may  be  required  Caution,  however,  is  requisite  not  to  scald  the  patient. 
A  ease  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  an  empiric,  in  which 
a  child,  subjected  to  a  vapour  bath  of  this  kind,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Where  convenience  permits,  a  better  vapour  bath  may  be  arranged, 
by  making  a  frame  of  wood-work,  and  covering  this  with  cloth  imper- 
vious to  vapour,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  within  which  the  patient  may 
conveniently  sit  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  while  the  vapour  is  introduced 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure,  by  means  of  a  tube  proceeding  from 
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a  kettle  of  boiliDg  water.  The  heat  of  the  vapour  may  vary  from  100° 
to  150^»  and  baa  been  increased  with  impunitj  beyond  the  latter  tem- 
perature ;  but  it  is  better^  in  this  respect,  to  err  on  the  side  of  cauttoiu 

Medicated  vapour  bathi^  may  be  formed  by  introdncing  volatile  sub- 
stances into  the  water  evaporated,  so  that  tbeir  vapour  may  rise  with 
that  of  the  water. 

The  vapour  douche  is  a  streani  of  vapour  directed  with  some  farce 
upon  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Applivation  With  Friction,  The  friction  here  aJluded  to  is  em- 
ployed not  to  excite  the  surface^  but,  by  deranging  the  epidermic  scales, 
to  force  an  entrance  for  medicinal  substances  to  the  absorbent  tissues 
beneath.  It  is  made  by  the  hand  proteetod  by  a  leather  glove,  or  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  of  coaree  linen.  Substances  applied  in 
this  way  are  most  frequently  in  the  unctuous  form,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
mercurial  and  iodine  ointments;  but  oleaginout^,  acpieous,  and  spirituous 
medicines  and  solutions  are  also  not  un frequently  used.  The  medicine 
employed,  if  insoluble,  should  be  brought  to  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division.  The  parts  usually  selected  for  the  application  are  those  in 
which  the  cuticle  is  most  delicate,  as  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs,  especially  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs;  but  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  special  object  in  view ;  and,  when  a  particular  organ  or  part 
is  to  be  acted  on,  or  a  tumour  to  be  dispersed,  it  is  usually  deemed  Ijcst 
to  apply  the  medicine  as  nearly  as  may  be  over  the  seat  of  disease.  In 
ttlleciions  of  the  absorbent  glands,  the  portion  of  surface  from  which  lym- 
phatics rnn  through  the  disea.sed  glands  should  be  preferred. 

This  mode  of  using  medicines  is  uncertain  in  its  results,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritation  produced  in  the  skin,  it*  often  int-onvenient. 
But  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  internal  medication,  or  when  fnjm 
eircumstances  this  eamiot  be  employed ;  and  it  is  often  \*^Ty  efticient  iu 
the  cure  of  local  aflectious,  as  of  neuralgic  pains,  for  example,  and  tume- 
factions of  various  kinds, 

3-  The  Endermic  Method  of  Application.  In  this  mode  of  employing 
medicines,  the  epidermis  is  lirst  removed,  and  the  medicine  then  applied 
to  the  denuded  surface.  It  is  by  far  the  most  efficiont  external  method. 
Medicines  are  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  produce  their  effects  in  some  in* 
stances  as  quickly  as  when  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  even  more  so.  In 
cases  of  great  irritability  or  pblogosis  of  the  stomach,  and  when  the 
patient  cannot  or  will  not  take  medicines  by  the  mouth ,  it  is  an  invalua- 
ble resource.  Other  indications  for  its  use  are  allorded  by  insusceptibility 
of  the  stomach,  arising  from  a  long-continued  or  excessive  employment 
of  the  medicine,  by  the  necessity  in  urgent  cases  of  introducing  medicines 
by  every  practicable  avenue,  and  by  the  existence  of  serious  local  affec- 
tions, which  have  refused  to  yield  to  remedies  addressed  to  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  last  indication  is  often  verj'  agreeably  fulfilled  by  endermic 
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I  hmw9  kaowB,  for  exuiple.  fomitiiig  wkick  had  vpsisted 
to  m  eah  of  norphia  sprmkkd  apoB  m  biistcnd 
^  m  ^e  cfigartiiM.  Tks  Beckod  of  Bcdkatioo  had  long  ben 
puta^  CMfitojtd,  as  exoiptified  in  the  frvqnent  mppBeatioo  of  water" 
csmi  oimtMCBK  to  li&tcffcd  soHares :  b«t  it  wa«  iist  srstcoulwd  bj 
Dr.  A.  Lmbert.  of  Fniice.  vhoee  expenawnts  vere  repeated  aod  ex- 
tended lij  Dr.  Gcrhari.  of  Phlladelpiiia,  hj  vboee  essaj  on  the  ssbyeci 
the  attentioo  of  the  proSessmi  in  this  eoantrr  vas  first  extenstrelT  caDed 
toit^asaasefidsodeof  empfojingagreatnainberof  sedidBesL  {X.Jwt. 
mMd  Smry,  Jomrm.,  ix.  »1  a.1)l  1S3Q.)  Afanc^  aD  awd^eaies.  the 
^  of  vhkh  is  sot  tytt  larve,  or  which  do  not  sntate  serereir.  or 
the  smrimte  to  vhich  ther  are  appfied.  Bar  be  eaplojcd  in  this 
IT :  hot  it  »  cspeciailT  appropriate  to  the  organic  ^tt^«»»**  and  to  the 
her  more  aetxre  pcoxiBate  Tegetable  prwip&esL    Pterhaps  no  ■iditimi 

br  the  cndcrvic  pian  than  the  sak?  cf  norphia. 
The  dase  af  sedieifres  adainifttcred  in  this  vaj  maj  be  twice  <«-  thriee 
■t  fires  b^  the  Bootk    Thcie  k  less  daaecr  here  firoin  an  orer-doae ; 
of  the  oCeadizig  material  maj  be  readUr  wored, 
cottseqiocncea  be  threatened.     Sonaedmcs  the 
wS  be  fonnd  to  act  as  eSe6entl  j  as  br  the  stomach  ia  the  i 

The  pan  best  adapted  Sor  the  application  of  the  i 
local  afcction  does  not  call  $or  a  Fpccal  directSon,  is  the  epigastfiam; 
has  aarr  poraon  «f  the  anterior  «nr£Ke  of  the  bodj,  or  the  inoer  svrfrce 
«f  the  thighs,  and  mimms  will  answer  well  A  denuded  sajrfftce  for  the 
■renientiT  obtaizifd  br  means  of  a  bitter  of  canthar- 
cnaes  cf  gr^eat  ■jfzcncy.  the  more  n^  action  of  the 
i  of  ammrffnta  maj  be  resorted  to.  Upon  the  arerage, 
the  blistered  sni^ee  aKar  be  abont  three  or  fonr  inches  s^fnare.  It  ia 
to  drLach  the  cntkae  immediatehr.  The  a^dicae  mar  ha 
ina  appCed  orer  the  ni^ed  epidermis,  which,  if  cnt  fiteehr.  will « 
wwh  the  first  dRiSscsg. 

The  mtda^sDt  s^KKiid  be  redaced  to  the  stale  of  a  tctt  j 
and^  if  icritant.  shoaM  be  dDnted  with  p&lreriaed  gum  arahic  or  other 
aland  snhFianne.  and  then  spxinkkd  equabij  orer  the  sarfiaee,  or  applied 
■pen  liri  iiiiigs  of  simple  oentCL  If  £o  aofi  that  it  cannot  be  powdeiedL 
ii  mar  be  mibbed  mp  with  solntion  of  geladn,  gltierin,  macilage.  kid.  or 
<«BBle.  and  applied  npcn  pledgets  of  ixfit;  and  ^nbstances  oeiginalh' iiqfnid 
nw-  be  ^iplied  ia  the  same  war. 

Caie  fihoaid  be  taken  to  aroid  irritation  as  &r  as  poBKble.  Adive 
oongesuoa  and  i^ammation.  independenthr  of  the  paia  and  ineonreni- 
cnee,  mterfefe  with  the  opecataon  of  the  BMdScsDe  bf  offering  an  impe£- 
ment  to  ahstorptkm.  Sometimes  ekmghing  resahs  from  the  ix>canxions 
nae  of  an  irritant  mc&une.  and  a  ptrmsnrnt  sear  is  left  I  hare  i 
this  tn  follow  the  apn&eaimn  afanlpham  af  4 
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Ill  casos  of  excessive  constitutional  action  from  the  mediciDe,  it  may 
sometimcB  be  advantageously  followed^  after  removal,  by  a  counter- 
agent.  Thus,  unpleasant  symptoms  ii-om  stryclmia  or  digitalis,  might 
possibly  be  relit^ved  by  morphia  applied  to  the  blistered  surface;  and  the 
effects  of  Ktorphia  are  said  to  have  been  neutralized  by  musk* 


SUBSECTION  IIL 
The  Lufjgs, 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary 
air-cells,  affortl  not  unfrequently  a  ready  entrance  of  medicines  into  the 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  great  facility  of  absorption  l!irough  their 
delicate  tissue.  Indeed,  some  volatile  medicines  act  much  more  rapidly 
and  powerfully  in  this  way  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
effects,  for  examplCj  of  ether  and  chloroform  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
But  the  practical  use  of  this  avtajue  into  the  system  is  very  much  limited 
by  the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  of  administering  most  medicines 
in  that  way.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  proposed  to  throw  fine  mfdicinat 
powders  into  the  lungs  by  loading  with  them  the  respired  air;  but  when 
the  hazard  is  considered  of  exciting  inflammation  by  such  means  in  this 
delicate  tissue,  it  must,  1  think^  be  admitted  to  outweigh  any  probable 
advantages.  The  substances  to  which  this  method  is  especially  appli- 
cable are  gases  and  vapours.  Of  these,  some  have  been  employed  to  act 
locally  on  the  bronchial  passages,  as  chlorine  gaa,  the  vapour  of  tar  and 
iodine,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  rosin  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  ethereal 
vapour,  th*^  smoke  of  stramdjiium  and  tobacco,  and  llje  gases  e%'olved  by 
the  burning  of  paper  impregnated  with  nitre,  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm* 
At  present,  however,  attention  is  much  more  than  formerly  directed  to 
constitutional  impression  ;  and  various  volatile  substances  have  been  em- 
ployed for  their  exhilarating  and  anjesthetic  eflect.  Aqueous  vapour  has 
been  long  and  much  employed  by  inhalation. 

Inhalation  may  be  eflected  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
to  impn*gnate  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  is  confine<i 
with  the  gas  or  vapour  In  this  way  a  steady  eifect  may  be  sustained, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  proper  attention  to  the  degree  of  impreg- 
nation, so  as  not  to  oppress  the  breathing.  Even  vviicn  the  patient  is 
not  confined  to  the  house  during  the  day,  munh  advantage  will  often 
accrue  from  medicating  the  air  of  his  sleeping  chamber.  Chlorine  and 
the  vapour  of  tar  may  be  thug  administered;  and  1  have  witnessed  the 
happiest  eflfects  from  the  latter  remedy,  continued  for  months,  in  very 
threatening  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  A  convenient  method,  in  the 
case  of  tar  and  other  liquids  but  moderately  volati livable,  is  to  employ  a 
common  tin  apparatus  called  the  nur^e-lampj  in  which  a  cup,  containing 
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the  material  to  be  evaporated,  is  placed  in  a  small  water-bath  over  a 
spiiTt  lamp. 

Another  mode,  applicable  to  very  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether  and 
chloroform,  intended  for  temporary  use,  is  to  place  them  upon  a  large 
sponge,  or  piece  of  linen  cloth,  a  handkerchief  or  towel  for  example,  and 
apply  this,  fully  charged,  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  the  patient 
may  inhale  their  vapour  along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  Sometimes 
tlie  saturated  sponge  is  enclosed  in  an  apparatus,  so  arranged  that  all  the 
▼apour  which  escapes  from  the  liquid  shall  be  inhaled,  and  thus  unneces- 
sary loss  be  prevented,  while  a  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  insured. 
In  the  exhibition  of  the  narcotic  vapours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  most  serious  consequences,  to  attend  strictly  to  this 
latter  caution.  The  patient,  rendered  more  or  less  unconscious  by  the 
medicine,  is  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  air,  and  does  not,  therefore,  give 
warning  of  his  danger  to  the  operators,  as  he  would  do  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  death  has  sometimes  re- 
sulted from  an  insufficient  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  in  this  method  of 
using  anaesthetic  agents. 

The  pure  gases,  and  the  vapours  of  very  volatile  substances,  such  as 
ether,  may  also  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  air-tight  bag,  supplied  with 
a  mouth-piece  and  stop-cock,  so  as  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  confined 
gas  or  vapour.  The  patient  is  made  to  breathe  into  and  out  of  the  bag ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  there  be  a  large  admixture  of  atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen,  life  could  be  sustained  but  a  very  short  time  during  such 
a  process,  which,  therefore,  should  be  of  short  continuance,  and  always 
carefully  watched. 

The  vapour  of  water,  pure  or  impregnated  with  various  volatile 
matters,  may  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  inhaler. 
Mudge'B  inhaler,  which  has  been  much  used  for  this  purpose,  consists 
cf  a  pewter  quart  mug,  with  a  metallic  removable  lid,  in  which  is  a 
small  opening  to  admit  the  air,  and  another  larger  one  to  which  a  flex- 
ible tube  with  a  mouth-piece  is  affixed.  Water,  alone  or  variously  im- 
pregnated, is  introduced  into  the  instrument,  which  may  then  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  water,  heated  to  whatever  point  may  be  necessary 
sufficiently  to  volatilize  the  confined  liquid,  the  vapours  of  which  are  in- 
haled by  the  patient,  along  with  the  air  admitted  through  the  small 
opening.  A  better  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  made  from 
a  Wol/e^s  bottle,  with  three  tubulures  at  top,  into  one  of  which  is  fitted 
a  flexible  tube  with  a  mouth-piece,  into  a  second  a  glass  tube  extending 
from  the  air  without  to  a  point  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  and  into  the  third  a  glass  stopper,  to  be  removed  when  there  is 
occasion  to  pour  liquid  into  the  bottle.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
patient  inspires,  the  air  from  without  must  pass  through  the  liquid,  and 
thus  become  more  thoroughly  loaded  with  the  vapour  than  it  would  be 
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likely  to  he  in  Mwflg*»'3  inhalor  An  exfrmporaneous  inhaler  mar  bd 
made,  as  forraerlj  suggested  liy  Dr.  Physick,  by  fitting  a  cork  into  any 
brnad-TUOutbed  common  liottle,  making  tbree  openings  through  the  cork, 
and  supplying  thesn  with  tubes  in  the  manner  mentjooed  in  rpfcrcnee  to 
the  Wolfe's  boltlo,  only  that  the  breathing  tube  may  be  straight,  and,  if 
j^laBS  is  not  at  hand,  t'ommon  pipe  stems,  or  pieces  of  goof^e*ft  qnilJ, 
lenglheneil  sufliciently  by  insertion  into  one  anothcT,  maybe  substittitcd. 
As  in  tbe  Madge's  inhaler,  a  proper  temperature  of  the  contained  liquid 
may  be  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  setting  the  bottle  in  a  water- bath. 
Besides?  those  mentioned,  several  other  inhalers  have  lieen  invenie<i, 
and  more  or  less  employed,  all,  however,  acting  on  the  principles  re- 
ferred to* 

Ftniilly,  certain  fumes  and  vapours  may  be  inhaled  through  a  com- 
mon smoking  pipe,  as  those  of  stramonium  and  ean*pbor  for  example, 
the  former  being  set  on  fire  in  the  bulb,  the  latter  volatilized  in  the  BamQ 
position  by  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it.  Another  mode  of 
effecting  the  same  ol>jeet  is  by  the  smoking  of  cigarefies,  made  by  rolling 
into  the  form  of  small  cigars  narrow  strips  of  paper,  previously  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  the  substance  tlie  fames  of  which  are  to  be  in- 
haled, and  then  drying  them. 

Ui^e  of  liquids  in  (he  form  of  ftpruy.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  a  new  process  by  which  liquids  aiii  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air-pnssages,  mixed,  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division,  with 
fttmospheric  air,  or  aqueous  vapour,  but  still  retaining  the  liquid  form. 
Liqnids  in  this  condition  are  said  to  be  pulverized,  atomized,  or  nebu^ 
iized;  and  the  instruments  liy  which  the  effect  is  produced  arc  variously 
named  atomizers,  pulorrizent,  or  nebulizei^s ;  the  first  of  these  terms 
being  preferred  by  English  writers,  the  second  V)y  the  French,  and  the 
third  by  the  Germans.  As  this  subject  has  been  pretty  fiiKy  coDsidered 
in  the  rt'cently  published  edttron  of  my  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine (tub  ed.,  vol  i.  p,  949),  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than  to 
make  a  few  ol>servations,  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  general  knowl- 
<*dge  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  vartous  substances  in  solu- 
tion, or  otherwise  in  the  liquid  state,  often  have  a  curative  effect  when 
brought  into  contact  with  local  diseases,  whether  of  the  skin,  or  of  acces- 
sible mucous  surfaces.  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  desideratnm  to  find  a 
nK^lhod  by  which  these  substances  might  be  applied  to  the  air-passagis§ 
within  or  beneath  the  larynx.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  accompliflh 
this  object,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  injection  of  liquids  into  the  traehea 
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*  .\mong  ihcse  m%y  be  menLionGd  Chuholtn'n  inknl4!r{A'.  F.  Medical  Reeord,  Jaq.  1, 
18*17,  p  l^tB);  XtUon't  inhaler  (laneef,  Feb.  11,  1B65);  Curtit'a  inhaler  {Afed,  T.  and 
Ofii.,  D<*o.  1801,^  p.  624):  nnd  Thompton**  ht/iiro-pneumalic  inhaler  {Lnncet,  Jun.  28, 
tdtiO)^  which,  boweT«r»  tkots  on  a  different  principle,  (iVof^  (o  the  third  edittcn.) 
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mad  fafoidttm.  or  br  pesetimtiDg  the  rims  gloiddis  with  moisteifted  sponire 
«i  tie  end  of  a  long  lumdle;  bat  the  inc^>nTenieDoe  if  not  danger  of 
tfcgec  nwtliods  is  Terr  gremt,  aod  tbw  success  Terr  problemmticmL  Bot 
whok  the  ide*  suggested  itself  that  the  end  mi^t  be  smfeij  attjioed  by 
it*H*^^g  crrtsiB  processes  of  nature,  bj  which  liquids  in  a  state  of  ex- 
ticndj  minute  diiiaoa,  still  holding  soluble  substances  in  solution, 
bt  be  intimatelj  mixed  with  air,  and  in  this  state  safely  introduced 
I  the  air-passages  in  oxdinary  resfMration^  as  when  we  inhale  the  spray 
I  bfeakcffs  on  the  sea-shore ;  it  was  an  obvious  conception,  that  this 
might  be  artiic»lly  imitated,  and  medicinal  liquids  in  this  way 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  lung&  Two 
■cthodo  of  accomplishing  this  object  suggested  themselves  to  experi- 
■Mttlers;  one  by  causing  a  small  stream  of  the  liquid  to  be  forcibly  im- 
peBed  against  a  solid  body,  and  thus  to  be  broken  into  minute  partidee 
mmd  difnsed  in  the  surrounding  air ;  and  anoth^,  by  which  a  strong  cur- 
rant of  air  dKMild,  at  the  point  of  issue  bom  a  tube,  be  made  to  bear  upon 
a  slender  column  of  liquid,  and  to  cany  this  along  with  it  in  the  form  of 
■pcay.  expanding  into  a  cone  with  a  constantly  increasiDg  base  till  lost  in 
the  atmosphere.  Instnunents  w&e  contxiTed  on  both  of  these  principles, 
mmd  have  come  into  extensive  use;  those,  however,  based  upon  the 
necond  plan  being  generaDy  preferred.  For  an  account  of  the  instru- 
■HBts  and  their  mode  of  use,  I  must  content  ciyseif  with  refening  to 
my  Treatise  on  the  Practioe,  and  to  the  various  published  monographs 
mm  the  subject.^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  good  may  be  effected 
fay  this  method  oi  inhalation,  not  only  by  the  curative  influeDce  exerted 
in  the  diseased  membrane  by  the  contact  of  the  medicine,  but  also 
thiough  its  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  the  exercise  on  the 
system  at  large  of  its  peculiar  powers.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
UMde  of  medication,  so  far  as  concerns  its  action  on  the  pulmonary 
air-tubes,  that  the  pulverized  liquid  never  really  passes  below  the 
l^ottis;  being  depoated  before  it  reaches  the  respiratory  passages. 
This,  however,  is  not  exactly  true.  Abundant  proof  has  been  offered 
that  some  substances  do  in  fact  reach  the  bronchia,  and  beneficial 
therapeutical  effects  have  been  obtained;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  much  of  the  liquid  separates  before  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  mmd  very  littie  of  it  is  carried  to  the  ultimate  ramifications 


•  I  woeU  Mperiilly  eall  AttcntiMi  to  two  csnjs;  oae  bj  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  cf 
Pkiladrlpkia,  ia  t^  .V.  F.  Med.  Javn.  (Sept.  aad  Od.  18*i6.  pp.  401  mad  29):  t^ 
•lk«r  bj  Dr.  EpiumiB  Cuxter,  of  Boecon,  in  tbc  Med.  mmd  Smrp.  MtpmrUr  yJulj  14  mad 
21,  19^  pp.  S8  aad  60).  la  tbe  Boston  Med.  mnd  Smrg.  J<mmal  (Dec  27,  18f<S. 
p.  4S4)  a  Tmiiety  of  tbe  apparatoB  has  been  described,  desominaied  tbe  **hTdro»- 
talje  atoaiser.**  ia  wbi^  tbe  presrare  of  a  colnma  of  water  is  employed  in  order 
to  giro  reqmisito  foree  to  tbo  cvrreat  of  air,  iasteod  of  pressure  bj  the  ha&d,  bj  a 
foraag  pa*^  ^  ^  ■>—>  wkieb  is  oaipUijod  a  otiior  iastraaieuta. 
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of  the  broncbift ;  so  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  less  practical  result, 
as  regards  pnlmotmry  diseases,  than  may  have  Ijeen  anticipated  by  som©"^ 
in  the  beginning.     By  certain  modifications  of  the  apparatus,  the  pul-l 
venzatiOB  may  l)e  effected  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  even  iu  the 
faucei?;  so  that  the  spray  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  its  entire  inten- 
sity, tipon  Ihe  pharynx,  the  posterior  narep,  the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  the  exterior  glottis;  and  will  probably  also  pass  more  deeplyi 
into  the  air-passajares  than  when  inhaled,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  from  with* 
out.     The  particular  medicines  adapted  to  this  mode  of  exhibition,  and 
the  strength  of  the  solutions  to  be  atomized,  will  be  more  appropriatcjyp 
considered  under  the  lieads  of  the  several  medicines  employed. 

Besides  the  remedial  advantag:es  above  mentioned  as  resulting  from 
this  method  of  applying  raedicincs,  other  usefnl  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. For  disinfecting  purposes  the  atomizer  has  been  found  very  effi- 
cient, diffbsing  as  it  does  the  disinfecting  material  equably  through  the 
air  of  the  apartment,  and  thus  causing  it  to  act  on  eveiy  particle  of  ihe'^ 
offensive  or  noxious  agent.  Another  effect  is  Ihe  production  of  extreme 
cohl  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  volatile  liquids,  brouglit  into  this  state 
of  minute  division ;  and  the  ansBsthetie  influence  of  the  cold,  thus  generated' 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable^' 
extent  by  surgeons.  More  wiU  be  said  of  both  of  these  effects  hereafter 
in  this  work. 


STTBSECTION  TV, 


The  Subcutaneous  Areolar  7\8»ue. 


^^F  SiibcufanemiH  Injection,  Hypodermic  MeOtod,  These  names  have* 
^™m»en  given  to  a  plan  of  medication,  first  annoimced,  in  1855,  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  the  injection  of  remedial 
hubatancc^a  into  the  subcutuncous  areolar  or  cellular  tissue.  Though  ap- 
parently aware  that  medicines  might  be  employed  in  this  way  with' 
a  view  to  their  effects  on  the  system  at  large.  Dr.  Wood  confined  hi? 
views  ] practically  to  their  local  influence,  and  especially  to  the  relief  of 
neuralgic  pains  by  anodynes  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  seat  of  the  affection.  He  no  doubt  believed  that  the  relief  | 
obtained  depended  on  the  local  action  of  the  medicine.  To  Mr.  Charlei* 
Utiuter  is  due  the  cnxlit  of  having  generalized  this  plan  of  medication. 
He  §000  satisfied  himself  that  the  anodyne  effect  was  obtained  by  in- 
jecting tlie  medicine  at  a  distance  from  the  scat  of  pain,  as  well  as  in  its 
immediate  vicinity;  and  hence  concluded  that  the  medicine  op(?rated,  not 
immediately  on  the  painful  nerve,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lation, being  absorlH'd  into  the  blood,  and  carried  with  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  system.  He  aseertiiiiied,  moreover,  that  substances,  employed 
in  this  way,  exercised  their  ordinary  remedial  iuflnence  over  systemic 
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diseases;  and  the  important  fact  was  thus  estabh'shed,  that  the  areolar 
tissue  might  be  resorted  to  as  an  avenue  for  the  introduction  of  medicines 
into  the  system,  in  all  cases  in  which  their  relations  with  this  tissue 
allowed  them  to  be  applied  to  it  in  a  condition  permitting  their  absorp- 
tion in  sufficient  quantity,  without  injurious  local  effects.  It  must,  never- 
theless, be  admitted  that  certain  medicines,  especially  anodynes,  such  as 
morphia  and  aconitia,  while  they  operate  on  the  system  generally  through 
absorption,  do  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
application.  This  was  proved  by  experiments  of  Dr.  Eulenberg,  who 
found  that  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  into  which  morphia  was  injected, 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  was  much  more  diminished  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  on  the  other  side.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Set,,  April, 
1866,  p.  432.)  It  would  probably  be  a  good  practical  rule,  to  inject  the 
areolar  tissue  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whenever 
there  is  good  rea^n  to  believe  that  this  is  exclusively  local,  and  in  the 
arm  or  any  other  convenient  spot,  without  reference  to  the  precise 
locality  of  the  pain,  when  this  depends  on  disorder  of  the  nerve-centres, 
a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  or  some  other  systemic  derangement 

After  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  subcutaneous  injection  by  Dr. 
Wood,  it  came  rapidly  into  use,  and  is  now  almost  universally  re- 
sorted to  under  favouring  circumstances.  From  the  abundance  of  the 
capillaries  distributed  inM^reolar  tissue,  it  affords  extraordinary  facili- 
ties for  absorption;  f^^^Ktable  remedies,  applied  in  this  way,  act 
much  more  rapidly,  ^^^Hsequently  with  greater  energy  in  equal 
quantities,  than  the  sa^^Knedies  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  rec- 
tum, or  employed  endlfRically.  One  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  action  hypodermically,  is  that  substances  taken  up  from 
the  alimentary  canal  are  for  the  most  part  conveyed  through  the  portal 
veins  into  the  liver,  and  are  distributed  through  that  organ  before  reach- 
ing the  general  circulation,  while  from  the  areolar  tissue  t|fey  probably 
enter  immediately  into  the  veins.  Another  advantage  possd&sed  by  this 
method  is  that  the  medicine  enters  the  circulation  unchanged,  and  there 
exercises  purely  its  legitimate  effects  on  the  system;  while,  when  given 
by  the  stomach,  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  action  of  the  various 
and  often  powerful  agents  it  finds  in  the  alimentary  passages;  and, 
besides,  the  effects  it  produces  directly  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
are  often  much  disordered  by  it,  complicate  its  proper  systemic  influ- 
ences. Mr.  Hunter  states  that  the  remedial  effects  of  medicines,  hypo- 
dermically administered,  are  often  more  permanent  than  those  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  exhibition.  Thus,  he  has  repeatedly  effectually 
cured  cases  of  disease,  by  injecting  certain  medicines  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  which  had  long  resisted  the  same  medicines  given  by  the  stomach ; 
l)eing  relieved,  indeed,  for  a  time  by  the  latter  method,  but  returning 
constantly  with  uulmpaired  force.     It  has  been  asserted  that  narcotics. 
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especmtly  opiates,  are  less  apt  to  disturb  the  brain,  than  when  givea  hj 
the  mouth. 

Nuttvithstanding  these  various  adTantagea  of  the  hypodermic  method, 
the  n umber  of  remedies  to  which  it  is  applicable  m  limited.  Many  are 
altogether  unsuited  to  it  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  required  to 
operate;  others  from  their  insolubility;  and  olhens,  again,  frojn  their 
irritant  properties,  which  at  the  same  time  occasion  local  inflammation, 
and  interfere  with  absorption.  It  is  now  well  known  that  crystalUoe 
bodies  iu  salution  aro  diffused  through  animal  membrane  much  more 
readily  than  gelatinous  or  glue-like  substances  (the  colloids  of  Ciraham), 
which  pass  with  great  diflicully  if  at  all.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
active  principles  of  medicines,  capable  of  assuming  crystalline  forms,  ar« 
much  better  adapted  than  others  not  crysialiixable,  to  tliis  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, as  likely  to  lind  easier  admission  into  the  capillaries;  and 
the  fact  18,  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  as  morphidi  atfopia,  qniniai  etc., 
are  peculiarly  Otted  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  fijllowing  cireumtitiinees  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  method 
of  medication.  It  is  called  for  in  cases  of  great  severity,  where  the 
prompt  relief  of  pain  is  required,  or  immediate  interference  may  be  neces- 
sary to  save  life;  and,  under  these  eircumetanees,  it  may  either  be  de- 
pended on  as  the  chief  agency,  or  may  be  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  ordi- 
nary measures.  As  examples,  may  be  adUjimJ  the  cxcrueiatiDg  pain 
attendant  on  the  passage  of  a  unnary  caleii^^wid  a  ease  of  pernicious 
fever  in  which  life  may  depend  on  the  pi^^^aiid  eHicient  action  of 
quinia.  When  the  stomach  rejecUs  all  sTuLaljT^reruedies,  or  the  patient 
obstinately  refuses  or  is  unable  to  swallow  thei^^subcutaneous  injection 
is  a  most  valuable  resource.  When,  moreovir,  remedies  by  the  mouth 
and  rectum  have  been  used  without  satisfactory  results,  there  is  a  strong 
indication  for  this  method.  Indeed,  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  atmoat 
all  instances,  otherwise  not  unsuitable,  in  wdiich  it  may  be  prefeiTed  by 
the  patient. 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  which  considerably  limit  its  ap- 
plicability. The  danger  of  producing  great  local  irritation,  inflammation, 
or  gangrene,  is  extremely  slight,  when  due  altenlion  is  paid  to  the  choice 
of  medicines,  the  proper  introduction  of  them,  and  the  state  of  the  system. 
Non-irritant  remedies,  in  a  liquid  form,  may  almost  always  be  injected 
without  the  least  inconvenience  j  or,  if  a  slight  irrihition  be  produced,  il 
Bubsides  rapidly,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  t-lfect.  But  substances 
in  themselves  irritant,  or  rendered  so  by  their  solid  state  interfering  with 
absorption,  may  excite  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration,  or  perhaps 
in  gangrene,  and  should,  therefore,  never  he  employed  in  this  way,  in 
reference  to  their  systemic  influence.  Besides,  when  the  system  happens 
to  be  in  a  state  threatening  erysipelas  or  gangrene ;  or  when  these  con- 
ditions either  exist,  or  a  teodeoey  to  tliem  prevails  iu  any  locality,  Uie 
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hypodermic  method  should  be  avoided,  or  used  only  under  the  most 
urgent  circumstances,  from  the  risk  that  would  be  incurred  of  exciting 
these  affections. 

In  some  rare  instances,  great  alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  unex- 
pectedly rapid  and  apparently  dangerous  action  of  medicines  injected 
into  the  areolar  tissue.  Thus,  morphia  has  sometimes  operated,  in  the 
ordinary  dose,  with  extreme  violence,  so  as  to  threaten  life  itself,  though 
I  have  not  found  recorded  any  absolutely  fatal  case  from  this,  or  any 
other  medicine  used  in  the  same  way.  This  occasional  violence  is  ascribed, 
mnd  probably  with  justice,  to  the  penetration  of  a  minute  vein,  and  the 
cODsequent  injection  of  the  whole  dose  at  once  into  the  current  of  the 
circulation.  Caution  should,  therefore,  always  be  observed  to  avoid  any 
visible  blood-vessel ;  and,  when  the  effect  of  the  medicine  is  experienced 
immediately,  the  instrument  should  be  at  once  withdrawn.  It  has  been 
Advised,  in  reference  to  this  danger,  to  inject  the  medicine  rather  slowly, 
80  that  the  process  may  be  arrested,  on  the  occurrence  of  violent  symp- 
toms, before  the  whole  dose  has  been  injected.  In  all  instances,  extreme 
caution  should  be  observed  not  to  administer  excessive  doses  of  poi- 
sonous medicines  in  this  way;  the  danger  being  greater  than  when 
the  medicine  is  swallowed,  or  given  by  enema ;  as,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  it  may  be  evacuated,  while  no  such  opportunity  would  be  offered 
in  the  hypodermic  method.  Should  alarming  phenomena,  however,  re- 
sult at  any  time  from  t^jjrapid  or  copious  absorption  from  the  areolar 
tissue,  a  vacuum  shouNKe  immediately  produced,  by  the  application 
of  a  cupping-glass  over  the  puncture,  so  as  to  impede  or  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  process.  In  the  treatment  of  systemic  diseases,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  maintain  an  equable  and  steady  impression  by 
means  of  medicine.  In  this  case,  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  by  the 
mouth  would  be  preferable ;  as  absorption  is  maintained  continuously 
from  the  stomach ;  while,  given  by  subcutaneous  injection,  the  medicine 
acts  more  or  less  interruptedly,  or  by  starts. 

Operation.  When  circumstances  do  not  indicate  a  special  site  for  the 
operation,  the  arm  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  perhaps  as  conve- 
nient a  locality  as  can  be  chosen.  When  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated, 
the  place  of  puncture  should  be  varied,  so  as  to  avoid  irritating  or  in- 
flaming the  part  The  pain  from  the  operation  is  very  slight,  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  by  the  most  sensitive  soon  in 
general  comes  to  be  disregarded.  Sometimes  it  may  for  a  time  be  very 
acute  in  consequence  of  the  perforation  of  a  cutaneous  nerve ;  but  this 
rarely  happens. 

The  instrument  recommended  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  small  syringe, 

with  a  glass  barrel  and  silver  fittings,  the  piston  of  which  is  worked  by 

means  of  a  screw,  each  half  turn  of  which  expels  half  a  minim.     The 

pipe,  which  is  attached  by  a  screw,  is  of  silver,  with  a  hardened  g^ld 
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point,  as  sharp  us  a  needle,  and  nn  opening  on  one  side,  near  the  poiii 
tlirough  w  iiidi  the  liquid  is  expt^Ikd.  No  incision  or  perforatioD  is  re^ 
quired,  other  than  thai  made  by  thu  sharp  point  of  the  pipe,  which  ib  not 
more  painful  than  Uh'  prick  of  a  pin.  The  liquid  to  be  injected  havings 
leen  introduced  into  the  instrument,  the  skin  ia  made  tense,  and  the  point 
inserted  by  a  quick  movement  perpendicularly  through  the  skin,  after 
which  any  direction  may  he  given  to  it  thai  may  be  deemed  desirabl^,^ 
Then  the  required  number  of  minims  is  injected  by  as  many  turns  of  tbt 

VBWi  BO  that  the  dose  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  exaetnesa. 

fler  this  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  and,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
liquid,  the  perforation  Ia  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  adhesive  pla»tei', 
previouHly  warmed  for  the  purpoBe. 

Diferent  forms  of  the  ijiBirument  have  been  recommended,  all  having 
in  common  the  sharp  perforated  point.     In  one  form,  instead  of  m^ 
uring  the  amount  of  injected  Hquid  by  the  turns  of  a  screw,  the  piston 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  dose  measured  by  a  grad< 
nation  of  the  barrel  of  tbc  syringe,  or  of  the  piston  itself.    Instead  of  tk 
hardened  gold  point,  this  is  .sometimes  made  of  steel,  and  may  be  perm 
nenliy  aflixed  to  the  iiuitrument,  or  attached  by  a  screw,  and  removabi 
at  ph^asure. 

it  is  important  that  the  point  should  not  become  blunted  by  oxidali<»a1 
T  other  cause;  as  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  the  avoidance  al 

bsequent  injury,  depends  much  on  the  perfect  cleanness  and  sharpnei 
of  this  part  of  the  instrument.  The  syringe^foo,  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  after  each  operation,  especially  when  a  dii!erent  medicine  is  to  be 
injected.  A  second  dose  should  not  be  given  until  the  effects  of  the  first 
have  subsided  ;  or,  if  previously  to  this  time,  it  should  be  reduce*!.  Mr. 
Hunter  thinks  it  advisable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  use  a  strong  solution, 
so  that  the  required  dose  nmy  be  thrown  in  by  three  or  four  turns  ot 
the  piston.  The  quantity  thrown  in  at  once  should  never  exceed  thirty 
minims,  and  less  than  thia  will  sometimes  cause  uneasiness  by  disten- 
sion, and  [iftrtially  escape  through  the  aperture.  The  whole  process  imed 
not  consume  more  than  half  a  minute.  It  is  very  important  to  attend 
earefutly  to  the  operation ;  as,  when  the  solution  is  very  strong,  a  few 
tnms  of  the  screw,  in  excess,  may  produce  serious  results.  Air.  Hunter 
recommends  that  not  more  than  half  the  full  ordinary  do»e  uf  a  oarcotin 
medicine  for  a  man,  nor  more  than  a  third  of  it  for  a  woman,  should  be 
injected  at  first;  ai?  the  medicine  operates  rapidly,  and  with  the  entirt 
force  of  the  quantity  introduced,  the  whole  being  absorbed. 

The  medicines  given  in  this  way  should  always  be  perfectly  dissolved; 
and  if,  as  Bomelimes  happens  in  using  the  alkaloids,  some  acid  is  net*es- 
sary  for  their  complete  solution,  not  n)ore  should  be  employed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  than  is  absolutely  required.  If  the  solution  is  turbid,  it  should  l>e 
filtered  before  being  injected.     Pure  water  is  the  best  solvent,  though 
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tiiictinres  mmj  be  used  when  deemed  ftdTisable.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  tinctoies  shoald  be  fresblj  filtered,  as,  alter  long  standing, 
they  are  mgi  to  deposit  a  portion  of  their  contents ;  and  this  is  espedaXtj 
the  case  with  landanom.  In  the  selection  of  medicines  to  be  injected, 
it  V  desirable  to  aroid  snch  as  give  precipitates  with  the  alkaline  chlo- 
I  and  albomoi,  both  of  which  thej  might  encounter  in  the  areolar 


A  use  of  the  hypodermic  method  not  yet  referred  to,  has  been  sog- 
gertcd  and  pat  in  practice  by  Dr.  Eulenberg;  namdy,  to  fitdlitate  laiyn- 
goaeopy  by  the  use  in  this  way  of  morphia,  or  other  medicine  calculated 
U^obCnad  the  sensitiveneaB of  the  fiuices.  (Awn.  Journ,ofMed.  Set,  April, 
196^  p.  436.) 

StiD  another  applieation  of  sabcotaneoos  injection  has  been  broaght 
to  the  notice  of  tiie  profession  by  Dr.  Laton,  of  Rheims,  in  France, 
■ader  the  name  of  fMrenchywuUotu  substiiuiion.  He  refers  to  the  sob- 
entaneoQB  injection  of  irritating  substances,  with  the  riew  of  exciting 
flKwe  or  less  irritation,  which,  according  to  the  substances  injected,  may 
he  of  three  grades;  Jirsi,  simple  pain  with  insignificant  local  disorder, 
moofmHy^  an  irntative  oongesdon,  or,  thirdly,  inflammation  with  suppn- 
latioQ,  etc  The  remedial  influence  aimed  at  is  the  substitution  of  the 
'  excitation  for  a  pre-existing  disease  of  the  same  part;  a  principle  of 
action  identical  with  that  already  considered  in  this  work 
*  the  name  of  supersession.  (See  page  51.)  By  tlie  first  degree  of 
initalioB  he  supersedes  neuralgia  and  other  painful  afiecdons;  by  the 
aecoad,  ghinduiar  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  and  e^>ectaOy  strumooB 
CBgorgeoMatB;  and  by  the  third,  white  swellings,  local  osteitis  or  perios- 
tilia.  caries,  etc.  He  obtains  these  gradations  of  effect  by  the  injection 
4if  snbstajieeB  of  rarious  degrees  of  irritating  power,  ffxnn  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  alcoh<^  etc,  which  occasion  rather  scTcre  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  local  swelling,  in  g^ieral  readily  dissipated,  through  tincture 
of  iodine,  whidi  causes  non-suppurative  inflammation,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  atrophic  absorption,  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
copper,  etc,  whi^  giTe  rise  to  phlegmons  with  suppuration.  {ArA. 
Oiit^  OcL  18^,  p.  2S5.)  It  is  perodfed  that  this  application  of  suboi- 
tmeoos  i^jedion  is  wholly  diflieient  from  those  of  Dr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Hmter,  the  former  of  which  aimed  at  the  relief  of  pain  by  the  local 
action  of  aaodyBes,  the  latter  to  the  production  of  remedial  impresrions 
Ihroagfa  the  cirenladon.  It  is  yet  oomparativeiy  new,  and  the  reeotded 
^  is  insuftdent  to  justify,  on  that  basis,  a  positiTe  decision  aa  to 


In  rdatioa  to  the  partieolar  substances  employed  in  hypodermic  medi- 
ctttioii,  their  therapeutic  appBcation,  and  the  precise  dose  and  mode  of 
cxhibitaon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  aevefai  medicbMss  as  treated  of  in 
the  MBMd  part  of  this  woriL 
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Other  Surfaces  of  Application. 

There  is  no  BurfacG  attainable  from  without,  to  wliicli  medicinal  appli- 
cations Imve  not  been  made,  with  reference  to  a  curative  inOnence  on 
the  ynrfacc  itj^eif  The  conjunctiva,  the  nai^al  duct,  the  nostrila  and 
various  cavities  communicating  with  them,  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the 
pharjnx  and  cesophagus,  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  the  EustochioB 
tube,  the  urethra  and  bladder,  the  vai^ina  and  uterus,  have  all  been 
the  seats  of  such  applications.  Particular  names  Imve  been  given  to 
certain  medicines  thus  employed.  Liquid  applications  to  the  eye  are 
called  coUyria  or  vye-xcalera;  substances  applied  to  the  nostrils,  errhines 
and  niernutatories ;  liquids  to  the  fauces,  fjar(jariHmaia^  coHuiorea^  or 
gargles;  solid  bodies  intended  to  be  chewed,  vmslicaiorie.n ;  and  those 
applied  to  the  urino-genital  papsaj?cs,  if  liquids,  simply  injections^  if 
solids,  and  inimduced  into  the  vagina,  pensaries. 

Of  all  thene  surfaces,  thoae  of  the  noyJrils  and  mouih  are  the  only  onea 
to  which  medicines  are  habitually  applied  in  reference  to  any  other  than 
a  local  effect.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  i^ympathies  of  ihe  nasal 
passages  with  the  brain,  errhincs  and  stern utatorics  are  not  unfrcquently 
employed  to  rouse  the  nervous  centres,  and  sometimes  also  to  agitate 
the  respiratory  organs  by  the  act  of  sneezing.  Both  to  the  Scbneiderian 
and  buccal  mucous  menihrane,  medicines  are  occasionally  appHed  with 
a  view  to  their  revuisive  impression,  and  to  the  latter  sometimes  in 
order  to  affect  the  system,  as  for  example  by  rubbing  the  medicine  upon 
the  gums.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  latter  method  can- 
not  bo  looked  on  as  peculiarly  efiicient;  and  it  is  probable  that,  when 
any  considerable  effect  has  been  experienced,  it  has  been  the  result  rather 
of  the  portion  of  the  medicine  swallowed,  thiin  of  that  absorbed  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  There  is  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
believe  that  medicines  are  actually  absorbed  from  this  membrane,  par- 
ticularly from  the  surface  of  the  tongue  j  and  substances  applied  to  this 
organ,  and  held  there  for  some  time,  are  asserted  to  have  exercised  the 
same  remedial  iniuence  as  when  swallowed,  without  nupleusant  effect 
upon  the  stomach. 

Even  to  the  serous  membranes,  applications  are  sometimes  made  with 
a  view  to  some  alterative  effect  on  these  tissues,  Thns,  injections  are 
thrown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele  ;  and  attempts 
have  been  successfuily  made,  in  a  few  instances,  to  cure  dropsy  by  stim- 
ulant liquids  thrown  into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum;  but 
this  |>ractice  is  too  hazardous  for  general  adoption. 

Blood-veBsets.  Many  medicines,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  generally 
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operste  more  poweifally.  Hence  it  was  long  Bince  proposed  to  ad- 
minister  medieiiies  in  this  waj;  and  the  method  has  been  frequently 
tried.  In  some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  do  good ;  bat  the  general 
experience  of  its  results  has  by  no  means  been  such  as  to  counterbalance 
Hb  obfioos  disadvantages;  and  it  is  only  under  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  that  it  would,  in  my  estima- 
tiOB,  be  justifiable. 

When  medicines  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  they  frequently 
undergo  preliminary  changes,  which  probably  better  adapt  them  for 
ftdmixtare  witii  the  blood.  Being  taken  up  gradually,  they  enter  the 
drciilatioB  in  extremely  minute  quantities  at  one  time,  so  that  the  whole 
Uood  becomes  equably  impregnated,  and  the  least  possible  shock  is  pro- 
duced either  on  the  circulating  fluid,  the  vessels,  or  the  system.  When 
iBJeded  into  the  reins,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  them  thus  gradually 
wmd  caotxHislT.  and,  if  the  attempt  were  made,  the  time  consumed  would 
greatly  aggrarate  the  danger  of  the  operation.  The  blood,  therefore,  at 
tiie  point  of  injection  becomes  too  strongly  impregnated^  and  must  pro- 
^Ke  OB  tbe  tiasoes  more  than  the  desired  effect;  while  it  is  scarcely 
poflBible  to  eakiilate  what  injurious  influence  may  be  exercised  on  its 
q[cialities  or  eon^titatioB.  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  tbe 
I  awl  Thai  reactions  whieh  take  place,  under  such  cireumstanees, 
to  be  able  to  infer  d  prwri  wKut  results  would  ensue ;  and  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  snficiently  numeroos  and  varkd  to  supply  this  defi- 
The  iKKt  violent  elects  have  isometimes  been  prodoced  by 
which,  in  other  modes  of  application,  are  qniie  bland  awl 
Bcaidea,  there  are  the  dangers  of  injecting  air  into  tbe  veins 
with  the  mediciDe;  and  of  giving  rise  to  phlebitLg  by  injury  of 
tibevein. 

Luicmlmiiam  has  recently  been  proposed  as  another  and  safer  method 
af  IntndactBg  Be«fidnea  into  the  bSood-veaiels;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  advantage  it  pomrwyiit  over  the  esderauc  method,  while  it  is  liable 
ia  the  great  dLsadvantage  that  the  aMdiciae^  to  piodoce  any  efeet  on  the 
cater  the  bkxd  in  a  hEghly  eoocentiated  state,  and  that 
too  stiQ^  a  kxaJ  iaipreggioa  Aa  aacAunt  of  Laag«nbech1i 
by  iaocBiatioa  is  eoaitaiaed  in  the  Briiuk 
mmd  Fwri§m  M^i^oxkirwrgwrnl  Menem  ktr  Jaaaary^  l%^7  (Ajbl  ed^ 

AttcaiiM  baa  rrnntly  bees  called  by  Sir  J.  T.  Sam^sfm,  of  Edia- 
the  we  «f  wudieml^  ffsmmrt^  friEiea  whseh  be  ha*  fc«ad 
in  the  prvdartM*  of  lyriir  iayniiiii  w  ^m  the  atetaa  aad 
The  BcAoae  i»  iBcatpoeased  v^  aoaae  Mft  aoM:  aad.  as  in 
the  caae  ef  iff  inrtinrmiL  «»»»  hatlcr  is  adainhiy  w«ii  adaf«ed  usf  the 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
Classifteatimi  of  Medkines. 

The  U90  of  rlassificatiou  is  to  facilitatt?  the  work  bath  of  the  author 
or  teacher,  and  of  the  student.  To  the  former  it  is  highly  advantageous 
by  affording:  him  the  opportunity  of  prose Dtinp:,  in  one  view,  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  words,  all  the  common  projiertiea  and  uses  of  any 
nnmlier  of  bodies;  so  that,  in  the  snbi5ecim?ut  desiription  of  these  bodies' 
severally,  he  may  omit  whatever  is  not  peculiar  to  each,  and  thus  spare 
himself  a  vast  amount  of  repetition.  To  tho  latter  it  is  almost  essential ; 
as,  by  fixing:  in  his  mind  tlie  i)roperties  of  classes,  and  thus  serving  to 
recall  thcfse  properties  in  rclatiou  to  any  individual,  upon  the  recollection 
simply  that  it  helontrs  to  the  class,  it  aids  his  memory  beyond  all  other 
contrivance,  and  enable.^*  him  to  gather  and  retain  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, which  would  \m^  iiuile  unattainable  were  he  to  study  each  object  in 
an  isolated  state.  The  only  kind  of  works  in  which  classiBcation  is  un- 
necessary are  those  intended,  not  for  continuous  sluily,  hut  for  occasional 
reference,  wlien  inform utit)n  is  desired  upon  some  particular  name  or 
object,  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dispensatories,  in  all  of  which  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  most 
convenient. 

The  advantages  and  even  necessity  of  classification  being  admitted 
the  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  plan  to  he  adopt4?d.  Now  it  may 
be  asserted,  %vithout  fear  of  contradi*»tion.  that  no  plan  is  faultless. 
Every  mode  of  classificatrou  which  has  been  proposed  in  relation  to 
romedies  has  its  disadvantages;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  valid  objection 
to  any  particular  one  which  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  perfect. 
That  one,  it  appears  to  me.  is  the  best,  which  best  promotes  the  great 
object  of  all  cla.ssification ;  the  facilitating,  namely,  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  As  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  required  of  the  same 
bodies  by  different  sets  of  students,  it  follows  that  the  classification 
should  be  different  also;  for,  to  hv  productive  of  the  most  good,  it  must 
be  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  bodies  to  one  another  in  those  proper- 
ties  which  arc  the  special  objeet  of  study.  Thus,  in  reference  to  medi- 
cines, the  intention  may  be  to  study  them  as  objects  either  of  natural 
history,  pharmaceutical  management  or  therapeutic  use ;  and  they 
should  be  arranged  accordingly.  Their  classification,  therefore,  should 
be  based,  for  the  general  student,  upon  their  geological,  botanical,  or 
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mineralogical  relations ;  for  the  phannaceutist,  either  upon  their  chem- 
ical properties,  or  their  resemblance  in  modes  of  preparation ;  for  the 
therapeutist,  undoubtedly  upon  their  effects  on  the  system,  through 
which  they  become  applicable  to  the  cure  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  last- 
mentioned  capacity  that  they  are  important  to  the  physician;  and  in 
this  especially  he  should  be  taught,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  studies, 
to  regard  them.  As,  therefore,  the  present  work  is  devoted  more  espe- 
cially to  the  therapeutic  consideration  of  medicines,  I  have,  without 
hesitation,  adopted  a  system  of  classification,  founded  upon  their  rela* 
tions  to  one  another  in  their  modes  of  affecting  the  human  system. 

The  question  now  occurs,  admitting  the  effects  of  medicines  to  afford 
the  true  basis  of  classification,  whether  it  is  their  physiological  or  thera- 
peutical effects  to  which  we  should  have  recourse.  At  the  first  glance 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  latter  should  be  preferred.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  decide  against  them.  Formerly,  when  the  notion 
prevailed  that  there  were  specific  remedies  for  particular  diseases,  or 
classes  of  disease,  an  arrangement  of  medicines  based  on  this  principle 
was  to  a  certain  extent  naturally  adopted.  Hence  the  terms  antiphlo- 
gistics,  febrifuges,  antispasmodics,  antiscorbutics,  antisyphilitics,  anti- 
lithics,  etc.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  specific,  strictly  speaking ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  remedy  which  is  especially  adapted  to  one  disease, 
and  one  only,  and  no  curable  disease  which  will  yield  only  to  one  remedy ; 
and,  in  relation  to  classes  of  disease,  such  as  inflammations,  fevers,  and 
spasmodic  affections,  there  is  no  one  which  does  not  require,  in  different 
stages,  and  under  different  circumstances,  the  same  medicines  found  use- 
ful in  the  others;  so  that  classes  founded  on  this  basis  would  be  con- 
stantly clashing,  each  containing  the  individuals  embraced  by  the  others ; 
and  thus  all  the  advantages  of  classification  would  be  lost.  For  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  three  sets  of  diseases  above  mentioned,  in  one  or 
another  of  their  stages  or  varieties,  we  employ  bleeding,  cathartics, 
emetics,  narcotics,  tonics,  stimulants,  revulsives,  etc.  The  physiological 
effects  must,  therefore,  be  resorted  to ;  and,  happily,  it  will  be  found  that, 
to  one  well  acquainted  with  pathology,  these  very  effects,  and  conse- 
quently the  medicines  producing  them,  are  suggested  by  the  therapeutic 
indications.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  following  plan,  all  the  old 
classes  founded  on  the  therapeutic  basis,  as  antispasmodics  and  antilithics, 
have  been  abandoned,  and,  except  in  the  instances  of  the  last  five  or  six, 
which  do  not  act  on  the  system  itself,  but  on  extraneous  matters  accident- 
ally contained  within  it,  and  operating  as  causes  of  disease,  all  the  classes 
have  a  purely  physiological  relation.  I  wish  it  to  be  specially  noticed 
that,  in  distributing  remedies  in  the  following  classes,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  members  of  one  class  often  possess  properties  which  charac- 
terize another;  and  that,  in  deciding  in  which  to  place  them,  I  have 
been  in  many  instances  influenced  by  their  practical  use,  giving  them  a 
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position  in  accordance  with  those  properties  which,  if  not  always  most 
striking,  are  those  which  constitute  their  chief  value  as  medicines,  or  at 
least  for  which  they  are  most  employed. 


Plan  of  Classijication. 

Remedies  are  divided  primarily  into  those  which  operate  upon  the 
system,  and  those  upon  extraneous  bodies  accidentally  contained  within 
the  system.  The  former  division  embraces  the  great  body  of  remedies ; 
the  latter  includes  only  five  or  six  classes,  which  are  retained  for  the  sake 
of  practical  convenience ;  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  have 
the  substances  belonging  to  them  associated  together  in  his  memory. 

I.  SYSTEMIC  REMEDIES. 

Some  remedies  extend  their  action  throughout  the  whole  living  sys- 
tem ;  others,  operating  upon  one  or  more  of  those  functions,  as  the  cir- 
culatory and  nervous,  which  pervade  the  body,  are  apparently  felt  in  all 
parts  of  it,  though  not  strictly  universal  in  their  direct  influence.  All 
these  may  be  denominated  general  remedies.  Another  large  division 
act  specially  on  some  one  part  or  organ,  or,  if  they  aflect  the  general 
system,  do  so  only  indirectly  or  secondarily.  These  may  be  called  local 
remedies;  and  thus  we  have  the  basis  of  the  first  subdivision. 

I.  OENEBAL  KEMEDIES. 

The  general  remedies  are  necessarily,  as  before  stated,  either  stimu" 
lant,  sedative^  or  alterative ;  that  is,  either  elevate,  depress,  or  alter  the 
systemic  actions.     These  three  sets  constitute  the  second  subdivision. 

1.  General  Stimulants. 

If  the  operation  of  stimulant  substances  be  closely  observed,  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  while  some  are  slow,  moderate,  and  lasting,  others  are,  on 
the  contrary,  quick,  energetic,  and  proportionably  brief  in  their  action ; 
though  the  two  sets  run  together  by  almost  insensible  gradations. 
This  difference  of  operation  was  made  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
basis  of  a  division  of  the  general  stimulants  into  two  distinct  sets,  which 
he  named  respectively  permanent  and  diffusible  stimulants.  Though 
these  terms  are  neither  of  them  very  accurately  expressive  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  two  divisions,  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  find 
better,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  adopt  new  names  unless  upon  some 
real  ground  of  preference.  I  have,  therefore,  admitted  this  division  with 
ihe  nomenclature. 
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1.  Rrmane)it  StimiUants. 

There  is  a  very  striking  distinction  between  the  pennanent  stimu- 
lants; one  section  confining  their  direct  influence  to  the  vital  function  of 
organic  contractility,  the  other  operating  upon  the  vital  functions  gen- 
erally. The  first  division  is  very  appropriately  denominated  astringents, 
the  second  less  appropriately  ionics.  They  constitute  two  of  the  ulti- 
mate classes  of  remedies. 

1.  Astringents  are  medicines  which  produce  contraction  of  the  living 
tissues. 

2.  Tonics  are  characterized  by  their  general  stimulating  influence 
over  the  functions,  operating  slowly,  moderately,  and  somewhat  dura- 
bly, either  directly  through  the  circulation,  or  secondarily  through  the 
digestive  function. 

2.  Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Some  of  these  appear  to  be  universal,  such  as  heat  and  electricity; 
but  the  greater  portion,  and  perhaps  all  which  come  strictly  under  the 
denomination  of  medicines,  exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  great  pervading  systems  or  apparatuses  of  the  body, 
the  circulatory,  namely,  and  the  nervous.  As  those  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  the  circulation  operate  directly  rather  upon  the  arterial  than 
the  venous  side  of  it,  I  name  them  arterial  stimulants.  Those  acting 
specially  on  the  nervous  system  may  be  called  cerehro- spinal  stimulants. 

1.  Arterial  Stimulants  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  further  profita> 
ble  subdivision,  and  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate  classea 
They  are  characterized  especially  by  their  property  of  increasing  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  along  with  this  effect,  and  proba- 
bly consequent  upon  it,  of  causing  an  elevation  of  the  animal  tempera- 
ture. 

2.  Cerebro-spinal  Stimulants.  I  do  not  wish,  by  the  use  of  this 
term,  to  intimate  that  the  remedies  so  called  act  exclusively  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow ;  they  may  possibly,  and  probably  do,  in  some  in- 
stances, affect  the  ganglionic  system,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nervous 
Bubstance  wherever  they  may  meet  with  it.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  members  of  this  subdivision.  Whilst  some  appear  to 
operate  equably  upon  the  whole  nervous  system,  showing  no  special  in- 
fluence over  the  proper  cerebral  functions,  others  act  with  great  energy 
on  the  brain,  as  evinced  by  their  power  of  deranging  sensation,  volun- 
tary motion,  consciousness,  and  the  various  intellectual  and  emotional 
functions.  The  former  I  denominate  nervous  stimulants^  the  latter 
cerebral  stimulants.  Besides  these  two  sets  of  cerebro-spinal  stimu- 
lants, there  is  at  least  one  medicine  which  acts  especially  and  power- 
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fully  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  for  which  a  distinct  class  may  be 
formed  under  the  name  of  spinal  stimulants.  These  three  are  all  ulti- 
mate classes. 

a.  Nervous  Stimulants,  characterized  by  a  special  but  equable  influ- 
ence over  the  nervous  system,  generally  stimulate  in  some  degree, 
though  not  necessarily,  the  circulation  also.  They  are  sometimes  called 
nervines,  and  not  unfrequcntly  antispasmodics. 

b.  Cerebral  Stimulants,  with  more  or  less  influence  on  the  circula- 
tion, and  sometimes  a  powerful  influence,  are  peculiarly  characterized 
by  their  control  over  the  special  cerebral  functions.  They  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  stimulant  narcotics  of  other  writers,  and  embrace  some  of 
the  most  energetic  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  such  as  alcohol  and 
opium. 

c.  Spinal  Stimulants  act  specially,  so  far  as  their  operation  is  known, 
on  the  reflex  motor  function. 

2.  General  Sedatives. 

These  are  remedies  which  directly  depress  the  vital  functions.  While 
a  few  operate  universally,  as  cold  and  water,  most  of  them,  like  the  cor- 
responding stimulants,  act  especially  or  exclusively  on  one  of  the  two  great 
systems,  the  circulatory,  namely,  and  the  nervous;  some  prominently 
affecting  the  former,  and  therefore  denominated  arterial  sedatives, 
others  the  latter,  and  named  cerehro-nervous  sedatives, 

1.  Arterial  Sedatives  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate  classes.  They 
act  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  their  primary  influence,  upon  the  heart 
and  arteries,  without  any  direct  eflfcct  on  the  cerebro-spinal  functions. 
As,  among  the  results  of  the  circulatory  depression,  is  a  reduction  also 
of  the  temperature,  they  arc  frequently  called  refrigerants, 

2.  Cerebro-spinal  Sedatives.  These  may  be  advantageously  di- 
vided, like  the  corresponding  subdivision  of  stimulants,  into  the  nerv- 
ous, cerebral,  and  spinal,  which  form  ultimate  classes. 

a.  Nervous  Sedatives  are  such  as  reduce  generally  the  nervous  func- 
tions, without  any  special  reference  to  the  brain.  They  uniformly, 
either  by  a  conjoint  primary  action,  or  secondarily  through  their  infiu* 
ence  on  the  nerves,  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation  also.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  sedative  narcotics. 

b.  Cerebral  Sedatives  are  remedies  which,  while  they  depress  the  cir- 
culation either  primarily  or  secondarily,  exert  a  special  and  marked  in- 
fluence, of  a  sedative  character,  on  the  cerebral  functions.  Like  the 
preceding  class,  they  would  rank  with  the  medicines  usually  known  ks 
sedative  narcotics. 

c.  Spinal  Sedatives  act  by  directly  depressing  the  special  functions  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  including  of  course  its  reflex  action,  with  little  if  any 
direct  influence  on  the  brain. 
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3.  Gteneral  Alteratives. 

These  are  remedies  which  insensibly  change  the  functions  or  orphan i- 
zation,  without  any  necessary  elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital 
actions,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  mainly  reco/;^ized  by  their 
effects  in  disease.  They  may  be  stimulant  or  w?dative,  and  they  may 
produce  various  local  effects  which  would  rank  them  in  other  classeH ; 
hat  it  is  not  through  these  that  the  special  curative  effects  are  producrird, 
which  entitle  them  to  the  name  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Knowing  so  little  of  their  mode  of  action,  we  an;  nr/t  poss€;ssed  of 
grounds  for  subdividing  them,  and  they  therefore  rank  with  the  ulti- 
mate classes. 

n.  LOCAL  SEKEDIE8. 

I  do  not  indude  in  this  division,  in  reference  at  least  to  their  pe^ruliar 
and  eharaeteri«tic  properties,  the  general  remedi^-s  which  may  some- 
Ume?i  be  made  to  act  locally  by  confining  them  to  a  partifrular  jrart;  as 
ofNum,  for  example,  and  belladonna.  >K>th  f4  which  are  sometim^rs  ny- 
plied  to  the  surface,  with  the  view  of  affecting  exclusively  the  neigfn 
biHirbood  of  their  application.  Thf-  division  inclurles  only  rernedien 
vhieh  either  have  a  :-pecial  direction  to  -ome  partifrular  organ  tn  part  of 
iht  body,  to  whatever  portion  of  it  they  may  \ve  afjf»iied,  or  which,  \t 
pnapeay*Ni  of  general  powers,  are  emf^loyed  Irxrally  for  some  effect  diffi^- 
em  fir»Mn  the  general;  a.-*  when  pota-r^a,  for  m.-tancf*.  is  rioted  a^^  anei^eha^ 
nicie.  eantharides  for  hll.^tering,  and  mu.'^tard  as  a  roK#efacient,  which 
Hieets  are  not  inchient  to  their  internal  n^e  art  m^<licfnes, 

Witk  a  few  ezeep€i«>ns,  all  the  loeal  remedies  are  more  or  I^hs  stimn- 
laat;  and  the  po*»se>»sion,  there^re,  of  this  prr>perty.  or  that  of  depression, 
fi^es  n»tt  a>ni*titiite  a  :*nfficient  ground  of  distinction  between  fhero. 
C«MisequentIy,  some  other  basw  »>f  dassification  must  be  -longht  f5r>r; 
aod  it  harf  appeareti  to  me  that  they  might  he  mo*<t  conveniently  ar- 
raofcd.  accordinir  a»  they  are  employed  to  affect  the  fiinctionft,  or  to 
duinge  the  «>rganiaai:i«)n,  or  to  act  merely  an  mechanical  agents. 

L  Local  Remedies  aeting  on  the  Fimcttofis. 

The  -HihdiviViDni*  of  the^^e  are  all  aitiraate  clji.-»>^ej4  of  medicine^  and 
wg%  a>^  toQiiWs : 

l.   Eaomcs,  which  op#»nu:e  on  the  -»t«>mach.  pridiirinor  vomiting; 

±  CjOMXBLTvak,  which  operate  on  the  howeif4.  proditcing  their  evacna- 
cifin  >iownward: 

X.  0iuaaTit:&  which  isurt  on  the  kliiney^,  increaning  the  -lecretion  o^ 
orine- 

4  rkAPHn&XTi  A,  whiek  aet  oa  the  ^n.  caiu^inii  perspiration , 
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6.  Expectorants,  which  act  on  the  lungs,  causing  expectoration; 

6.  Cholagoques,  which  act  on  the  liver,  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile ; 

*l,  Emmenaoogues,  which  act  on  the  uterus,  exciting,  increasing,  or 
restoring  the  menses ; 

8.  IJTEaiNE  MOTOR-STIMULANTS,  which  favour  uterine  contraction; 

9.  SiALAQOQUES,  which  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva;  and 

10.  Errhines  or  Sternutatories,  which  operate  on  the  nostrils, 
causing  an  increased  secretion,  and  sneezing. 

2.  Local  Remedies  affecting  the  Organization. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  are  also  ultimate  classes,  and  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Rubefacients,  inflaming  the  skin; 

2.  Epispastigs,  producing  blisters;  and 

3.  EscuAROTics,  destroying  the  life  of  the  part,  and  producing  a 
slough. 

3.  Local  Remedies  acting  Mechanically. 

These  include,  besides  the  various  measures  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  "Mechanical  Influence''  (page  53),  the  following  classes  of 
medicines : 

1.  Demulcents,  bland  viscid  liquids,  which  cover  surfaces  and  pro- 
tect them  from  irritation,  or  mingled  with  acrid  substances  obtund  their 
acrimony; 

2.  Emollients,  which  soften  and  relax; 

3.  Diluents,  which  dilute  the  fluids  of  the  body;  and 

4.  Protectives,  which  operate  by  covering  the  surface,  and  prevent- 
ing the  contact  of  the  air. 

11.  NON-STSTEMIC  REMEDIES. 

These  are  remedies  acting  on  bodies  foreign  to  the  system,  but  within 
it     They  embrace  the  five  classes  of 

1.  Antacids,  which  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  system ; 

2.  Absorbents,  which,  by  absorbing  acrid  or  irritating  matters,  pre- 
vent or  diminish  their  irritant  action ; 

3.  Solvents,  which  effect  the  solution  in  the  stomach  of  substances 
otherwise  insoluble; 

4.  Disinfectants,  which  chemically  destroy  noxious  and  fetid  ex- 
halations; and 

5.  Parasiticides,  which  are  destructive  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence,  seated  in  the  human  body,  and  acting  injuri- 
ously upon  it     These  include  the  two  subclasses  of 
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a.  AnthelmirUicSf  which  favour  the  ezpulsioD  of  wonns  from  the 
bowels;  and 

b.  Antizymotic9,  which  are  destructive  of  those  microscopic  organisms 
which  support  fermentation,  and  thus  probably  cause  and  sustain  the 
proper  zymotic  diseases. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  foregoing  classification ;  the 
ultimate  classes  being  in  italics. 

STSTBBno  Remedibs. 
General  remedies. 
Stimulants. 

Permanent  stimulants. 
Astringents, 
Tonics. 
Diffusible  stimulants. 
Arterial  stimulants. 
Cerebro-nervous  stimulants. 
Nervous  stimulants. 
Cerebral  stimulants. 
Spinal  stimulants. 
Sedatives. 

Arterial  sedatives. 
Cerebro-nervous  sedatives. 
Nervous  sedatives. 
Cerebral  sedatives. 
Spinal  sedatives. 
Alteratives. 
Local  remedies. 

Affecting  the  functions. 
Emetics. 
Cathartics. 
Diuretics. 
Diapfiorelics. 
Expectorants. 
Cholagogues. 
Emmenagogues. 
Uterine  motor-stimulants. 
Sialagogues. 
Errhines. 
Affecting  the  organization. 
Bube/acients. 
Epispastics. 
Escharotics. 
Operating  mechanically. 
DemutcenU. 
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Emollienta. 
Diluents. 
Protectives. 
Non-systemic  Remedies. 
Antacids. 
Absorbents. 
Solvents. 
Disinfectants. 
Parasiticides. 
AnthelminticB. 
AntizymoticB. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  here  presented  does  not  claim  to  be  perfect 
It  is,  however,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  author,  as  little  objectionable 
as  any  that  has  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  as  nearly  perfect  as  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  permits.  It  is  but  partially 
original.  In  forming  it,  the  author  has  preferred  adopting  what  seemed 
to  him  best  in  preceding  systems  of  classification,  and  modifying  where 
modification  was  called  for  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  any  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  supersede,  by  crude  novelties  of  his  own,  plans 
which  have  in  their  favour  the  matured  observation  of  ages,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  soundest  thinkers  of  past  times.  The  present  plan  is  a 
classification  of  results,  of  facts  well  known  and  generally  admitted, 
which  must  remain  true,  whatever  changes  the  progress  of  discovery 
may  hereafter  make  in  our  views  of  the  operation  of  remedies.  It  does 
not  profess  to  explain  the  modes  in  which  the  results  are  produced. 
For  a  classification  upon  this  principle  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  precise  modes  in  which  medicines  act  is  yet  too  uncer- 
tain to  admit  of  any  system  of  arrangement,  founded  upon  their  re- 
semblance in  this  respect ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  any 
such  system  will  prove  unstable,  as  it  must  rest  upon  a  fluctuating  basis. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  a  few  con- 
siderations, which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  scope 
of  the  present  arrangement.  I  have  said  that  the  classification  is  not 
perfect.  In  the  first  place,  the  remedies  attached  to  the  several  classes, 
while  they  agree  in  the  possession  of  the  particular  property  which 
characterizes  the  class,  often  diflTer  very  much  in  otluT  respects,  and  in 
some  instances  are  applicable  to  very  different  purposes.  The  rule 
which  I  have  adopted  is  to  classify  them,  as  far  as  possible,  according 
to  their  most  distinctive  property,  or  that  for  which  they  are  most 
valuable  therapeutically,  and  then,  in  the  description  of  each  remedy,  to 
refer  to  all  its  other  remedial  properties  and  applications,  so  that  its  in- 
dividual character  may  be  well  understood.  In  many  instances,  the 
operation  of  the  remedy  is  altogether  peculiar,  except  in  the  single  point 
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in  which  it  conforms  with  the  other  individuals  of  its  class.  Thus,  while 
the  salts  of  lead  are  astringent,  they  are  in  every  other  respect  quite 
specific  in  their  manner  of  affecting  the  system. 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  remedy,  belonging  to  one 
class,  has  additional  powers  which  serve  to  rank  it  in  another.  In  such 
cases,  the  remedy  is  considered  in  both  classes ;  being  treated  of  at  large 
in  that  with  which  its  most  important  therapeutic  character  would  rank 
it,  and  in  the  other  only  so  far  as  may  concern  its  categorical  position. 
Thus,  digitalis  is  a  powerful  nervous  *  sedative,  and  is  more  strongly 
characterized,  and  probably  more  used  as  such  than  in  any  other  capa- 
city ;  but  it  is  also  a  very  efficient  diuretic.  It  is,  therefore,  treated  of  in 
general,  among  the  nervous  sedatives ;  while,  among  the  diuretics,  it  is 
again  referred  to,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  property  which  attaches  it 
to  that  class.  Indeed,  there  are  some  remedies  which,  in  this  manner, 
may  be  ranked  in  several  classes ;  as  the  antimonials,  for  example,  which, 
while  they  are  chiefly  arterial  sedatives,  belong  also  to  the  emetics,  dia- 
phoretics, and  expectorants.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  in  con- 
sidering medicines  in  this  way.  In  therapeutics,  it  is  not  any  particular 
medicinal  substance  or  remedial  agent  that  we  have  in  our  minds,  but 
the  condition  of  disease  calling  for  certain  remedial  influences ;  and  it  is 
important  that  our  knowledge  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  memory  as 
most  readily  to  suggest  what  particular  remedy  may  be  best  calculated 
to  exert  this  influence.  This  object  will  certainly  be  better  attained  by 
ranking  all  the  remedies  together  calculated  to  meet  each  indication^ 
and  to  have  them  thus  associated  in  our  minds,  than  by  having  the 
whole  character  of  each  body,  in  all  its  different  relations  and  applica- 
tions, impressed  upon  us  in  one  exclusive  view.  Thus,  it  will  be  more 
usefol  practically,  when  we  have  occasion  for  an  arterial  sedative,  emetic, 
expectorant,  or  diaphoretic,  to  have  tartar  emetic  associated  with  each 
of  these  classes  in  our  recollection,  than  to  know  it  only  as  an  anti- 
monial,  having  a  great  diversity  of  properties,  and  thus  to  be  compelled 
to  think  over  it,  along  perhaps  with  a  number  of  other  bodies,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  these  properties  may  suit  our  present 
purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  modes  of  operating  of  the  several  remedies  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  which  serve  to  classify  them,  I  shall  offer  and  enforce 
those  views  which  seem  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  reason  and  ex- 
perience, not  omitting,  however,  to  allude  to  others  which  may  ha** 
been  advanced,  and  wishing  always  to  be  understood  as  condda 
our  knowledge  upon  this  point  to  be  in  great  measure  provisional, 
liable  to  be  materially  modified  in  the  progress  of  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
General  Stimulants. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Permanent  Stimulants. 

Class  I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 

AsTBiNQBNTS  are  remedies  which  produce  contraction  of  the  living 
tiBsues.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  visible  contraction  which  takes  place 
in  moscles  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  or  other  excitant  agency;  but 
to  a  certain  shrinking  or  condensation  of  structure,  which  is  not  attended 
with  visible  movement,  but  is  nevertheless  very  obvious  in  the  result,  as 
in  that  well-known  state  of  the  skin  called  goose-flesh,  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  cold.  That  astringents  have  this  effect  locally,  is  proved  by 
the  obvious  diminution  of  bulk  in  any  part  of  the  surface  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  and  by  the  strong  puckering  sensation  occasioned  by 
them  when  taken  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
operate  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  upon 
the  mouth  and  skin.  It  has  been  denied  that  their  operation  extends 
beyond  the  surface  of  application ;  but  the  effects  obtained  by  their  ds« 
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in  disease  can  be  explained  only  hj  the  admission,  that  they  exert  upon 
the  system  at  larpe  their  charactenstir  influence;  thmij^h  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  general  are  mucfi  less  than  their  local  effects*.  It  is 
not  itiipoasible  that  a  portion  of  the  confititutional  impression  produced 
by  tbem  may  be  the  result  of  sympathy  or  nervous  comnumication;  id 
like  manner  as  the  similar  effect  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  transmitted  to 
certain  internal  parts.  But  this  expKnDation  is  not  nrceBsary  to  aeoount 
for  the  result.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  astringents  are 
abaorhed;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  conveyed  everywhere  with 
the  blood,  and  thus  act  evei-y where  by  direct  contact. 

The  fact,  recently  ascertained  through  the  experiments  of  Bernard, 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve*systeni  is  to  produce 
eontractioji  of  the  ca]>illarics,  very  much  facilitates  the  explanation  of  the 
general  action  of  astringents.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  reaching  the 
sympathetic  centres  through  the  circulation,  they  excite  these  centres 
to  increased  action,  and  tbus,  in  part  at  least,  produce  the  contraction 
which  is  their  most  charactenstic  effect.  Tbi.^  explannlion  dtu's  not  in 
any  degree  invalidate  the  idea  that  they  act  also  directly  on  the  tisauee 
through  the  blood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  inconsistent  in  these 
two  modes  of  operation,  which  may  be  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  conjointly  produce  greater  effects  than  either  separately. 

1.  MoDK  OF  Operation. 

Dead  animal  stnicture,  submitted  to  the  action  of  astringent  8ulv 
Stances,  especially  to  those  of  vegetable  origin,  has  long  been  known  to 
undergo  condensation,  in  consequence  of  chemical  combination  between 
constituents  of  tiie  tissue  and  the  astringent  substance.  In  relation  to 
the  vegetable  astringents,  their  tannic  acid  unites  with  the  albumen  and 
gelatin  of  the  animal  product,  to  form  insoluble  tannates,  as  in  the  prep- 
aration of  leather  from  hides;  in  relation  to  the  mineral,  tho  metallic 
s&lt  or  its  oxide  also  combines  with  albumen,  producing  compounds 
insoluble  in  water.  The  chemiea!  therapeutists  suppose  that  this  same 
reaction  t4ike3  place  between  tho  astringent  and  the  living  tissue,  and 
ascrilx^  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  this  agency.  But  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  such  a  combination  takes  place  in  life.  It  could  not  do  so, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  without  destructively  disorganizing  the  part 
affected.  The  force  of  life  o|)poses  these  chemical  reactions,  and  suc- 
cessfuily  so  long  as  the  medicine  is  moderately  employ eth  If  tills  be 
applied  abundantly,  it  may  first  exiiaust  the  vital  forces  by  the  excess  of 
vital  reaction  it  excites;  and  the  chemical  affinities  may  then  triumph, 
with  the  effect  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  part.  But,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  coases  to  bo  a  medicine,  and  becomes  a  poison.  The 
rapidity,  moreover,  and  amoant  of  local  astringent  effect  are  far  greater 
than  can  be  explained  on  the  chemical  principle.    Every  one  knows  how 
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sadden  and  great  is  the  contraction  produced  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
mouth  bj  a  very  minute  quantity  of  alum.  It  appears  to  me  absurd  to 
ascribe  all  this  effect  to  chemical  combination.  Even  were  the  whole  of 
tlie  alum  which  could  possibly  be  absorbed  in  such  a  case  to  combine 
diemically  with  the  tissues,  it  could  not  produce  an  amount  of  contrac- 
tion in  any  degree  approaching  to  that  really  experienced.  Besides. 
tlie  contraction,  if  chemical,  would  be  much  more  permanent  than  it 
really  is. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  phiv 
nom^na,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  susceptible  of  explanation.  All 
the  living  tissues  have  a  certain  degree  of  vital  cohesion  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  their  functions ;  and  this  cohesion  probably  depends 
on  a  property  of  organic  contractility,  which  is  called  into  action  and 
sustained  by  the  healthy  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence. 
If  these  fail,  the  cohesion  diminishes,  and  a  condition  of  relaxation  take^ 
place.  Now  astringent  substances  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimu> 
lating  this  organic  contractility ;  and  it  is  this  property  by  which  they 
are  characterized  as  a  class  of  medicines.  All  that  we  know  upon  the 
subject  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  these  substances  with 
the  tissues,  the  contractility  of  the  latter  is  called  into  action,  and  they 
shrink.  The  effect  is  in  no  degree  more  singular  than  that  a  similar 
shrinking  should  take  place  under  the  influence  of  cold. 

It  is  a  very  singular  mistake,  which  still  prevails  with  some  writers, 
that  astringents  act  especially  or  peculiarly  on  the  muscles.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  increase  the  vital  cohesion  of  this  structure,  rendering  the 
nfuscle  firmer,  but  they  also  act  equally  on  every  other  tissue  capable  of 
shrinking;  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  their  effects  upon  the  skin,  and 
felt  in  their  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Eppects  on  the  System. 

The  observable  physiological  effects  of  astringents  are,  beside  the  gen- 
eral condensation  of  tissue  referred  to,  or  rather  as  a  part  or  result  of  it, 
shortening  of  fibres;  diminished  caliber  of  the  arteries,  veins,  capillaries, 
absorbents,  and  ducts ;  diminished  secretion,  exhalation,  and  absorption ; 
c«)nHtipation  of  the  bowels;  and  increased  firmness  along  with  contraction 
of  the  pulse.  The  blood  becomes  more  coagulable,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  same  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  organized  con- 
stituents of  this  fluid  as  on  the  solids.  It  is  supposed  also  to  be  less 
disposed  to  putrefaction  after  death.  The  astringents  are  said  to  increase 
the  appetite,  and  invigorate  digestion.  This  effect  they  undoubtedly 
have,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  function,  connected  with  relaxation  of 
tissue.  It  is  reasonable  td  suppose  that,  even  in  health,  with  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  their  peculiar  influence,  they  may  produce  some 
slight  increase  of  the  functions.     Their  effect  is  to  bring  the  molecules 
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more  closely  together;  which  may  thiis  be  rendered  capable  of  a  more 

eaergotic  vital  reaction.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  per* 
fectly  pure  EBtringents,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  minlicinert  ranked 
in  thiB  dags  do  exercise  a  tonic  inQuetice;  and  for  this  reason,  that  thej 
unite  positive  tonic  powers  with  their  astringent  property.  Such  is  the 
case  w'lth  the  vegetable  ustnn|]^^nts,  which,  beside  their  characteristic 
ingredient,  not  iinfrequcntly  contain  a  hitter  principle  also,  and  with  the 
preparations  of  iron,  which  are  essentially  and  powerfully  tonic,  while 
ihey  are  in  some  degree  astringent. 

It  must  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that,  though  astrin* 
gents  are  stinmlanl  to  the  organic  contractility,  they  may  really  provr 
(Sedative  to  the  ht;althy  functions,  when  em|>loyod  too  freely,  or  continued 
too  long.  The  digestive  function  is  necessarily  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  the  restrained  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  impeded  absorption.  As 
a  result  of  this  defective  digestion,  if  from  no  other  cause,  the  circulation 
18  enfeebled,  nutrition  sullers,  emaciation  takes  place,  ami  a  general 
reduction  is  experienced  in  the  forces  and  functions  of  the  system. 

The  above  results  flow  from  an  excess  of  the  proper  astringent  influ- 
ence. But  a  still  grt^ater  abuse  of  this  claKS  of  medicines  loads  to  other 
ami  very  different  effects.  When  applied  to  delicate  surfaces  in  great 
excess,  instead  of  acting  simply  as  astringents,  they  become  irritants. 
In  the  denuded  skin  they  excite  inflammation,  and,  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, cause  gastric  and  intestinal  paina,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  some- 
times diarrhoea;  their  astringent  influence  being  either  prevented  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  irritation. 

As  already  stated,  some  of  them,  in  very  great  excess,  overcome  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  tissue  to  thtnr  chemieal  affinity  ft^r  one  or  more  of 
its  constituents;  and  disorganization,  with  the  death  of  the  part,  ensues. 
It  is  said  that,  under  such  cireumHtances,  putrefaction  does  not  readily 
take  place,  being  prt?vented  in  part  by  the  previous  expulsion  of  the 
liquids,  lait  probably  in  chief  liy  a  direct  preservative  or  antiseptic  effect, 
arising  from  the  union  of  the  astringent  with  the  animal  principles. 

3,  Indications,  and  Theeapkutio  Applications, 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  astringents  are  such  as  might  Ijo  inferred 
from  their  physiological  effects.  They  are  three  in  number;  L  to  check 
morbid  discharges,  2.  to  obviate  morbid  relaxation,  and  B,  to  check 
inflammation  in  its  earliest  stage.  For  the  Iirst  two  purposes  Ihey  may 
Ik?  used  either  generally  or  locally;  for  the  third,  they  must  be  applied 
directly  to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to 
treat  first  of  their  internal,  and  afterwards  of  their  external  use;  including 
under  the  farmer  head  only  what  has  reference  to  their  entrance  into  the 
stomach,  under  the  latter  ail  their  direct  local  applications  from  without. 
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it  Bosl  nol^  kowerer,  be  forirotten  that,  in  their  operBtioii  upoo  the  rati' 
eo«B  membtaiie  of  the  aliraentarr  caoAl  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
thej  act  as  darttHj  as  vpoo  the  external  gorfiicee ;  the  onl j  deference 
heia^  that  thej  cauot  be  applied  so  fined  j  to  the  former,  in  eoBseqaeace 
«f  ita  greater  sensiliTeness,  the  rreater  danger  of  an j  exeeaa  of  action, 
aad  tke  impoRMbiEty  of  limiting^  the  extent  of  their  applkatl^n,  or  readflj 
if  Ibond  to  be  ii^nrioa& 


a^  Imtermal  de  of  AgtrimgenU. 

L  fb  Ck£ek  HiHfciil  DiMckarget.  In  foififing  thin  indkatioa.  aatrin- 
l^cais  act  bj  eootnctiag  the  pore«  in  the  bkmd-resisek  throngh  which 
Ike  Ascharge  takes  place.  Two  <&=tinct  kinds  ii4  morbid  diachaifga  wnt 
hf  them;  the  one  coc^istinc  in  exec  gore  or  deraajged  tecrw 
the  serood  in  hemorrhage.  In  nhnmut  to  their 
the  latter,  the  Ktringents  are  denominated  ii^fpiiew. 
In  hoch«  some  cwtio«i  are  repaired  in  their  nae. 

the  dmcharge  depetids  npon  £ocm  local  or  general  duMfder 

it  k  mfiesded  to  lefirre.  »$  p^Khorm.  aeCzre  eoQg<^«t>on, 

ft.  or  the  fnjatmu,  oi  noxkjQ«  akstxers  in  the  biood,  the 

a§  a  gim^ai  nAt  caBdCrai»&xs^ :  and  the  mme  reamrk  appfies  to 

■t  haT>e  bees  desoaffiaaced  friticaJ  ^scharges:  thoagh.  fitrkthr  sptak 

:  tkeae  Wieetg  a  €aet  to  o»e  of  tke*  preewiLng  cai^^iroriesu     As  the 

k  general  bj  m«Te4T  «icjsng  the  areanca  bv-  which 

have  n^j  <>#e«t  in  m»vriag  the  ^beorder  which  thu- 

i  la  i>E£exe.  k  k  <J^Amit  that  thej  mar.  nadrr  thtw 

.  da  mm/dk  m^g^cidcf     If  they  rtwsrk  tifc  di^^ikanee.  ther  amf 

Mil  nil  she  aeai  pnfhultckaJ  raaidhkin:  if  tiieT  ia^  thtsr  own  kritasirt' 

feet  K^  1  Bpiiaddid  la  that  prrrion^  fT^iist^g 

AgK^  i  iTinhMji     haaji  oeipsalhr  morbid,  amr  hare  hi^eme  hah- 
ma^i  and  the  pruoeBBcs  <i  ^are^^um  a^d  ^aAcmhcaaktt  hariag  takfoa 
the  ij^ttm  mtsT  bare  acjunnmodmipd  JiMif  ta  ih^ 
lb  smek  rfcin  migin  dkitnrb  thk  babam.  ami  gm 
la  dangtsvofc  lacnl  ocmg^fSacBL  fir  gesacnl  pieshoea.     M  neMriud  %i.. 
he  apfi&c^d  cmckm^  and  gTsdaalif .  aa  n^  t<»  per- 
mis  ihr  tormem  la  aooommudake  haeif  ii^ihetimagf^:  or  the  apfgriir  ad>d 

ar  amanti.  a  legnraitid  £et.  ami  inq^aBod  eserowr,  whka  maj  hare  ihr 
of  eiBMiimlng ikt  cxeef^  4if  biffod. 
Asmngeact-  ao^  apfiiksbk^  witea  tiie  diMmfge  b  pnreH-  iuod.  and 
«:  nff  fWfannang  dii«ai»^;  afe.  far  ^  raiiijii^ .  is  the  j 

aeckkaitai  luiaiue  ci^  a  biMid-«'««aiel.  msher 
TifMenoL.  or  from  a  aadciftsa  aa 
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rrlaxtition  of  thr  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  either  orijo^nal,  or  consequent 
upon  previous  cxcrssivr  excitement,  whirli  has  qoite  disappeared.  This 
iH  a  very  common  condition  in  the  advanced  stagess  of  inflammation; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  under  sucb  circumstances  that  astringents  are  upon 
the  whole  most  useful 

Another  condition  which  somctiinet^  imperiously  calla  for  them,  even 
under  otherwise  oppo8in|T>  indications,  is  when  the  discharge  is  so  copious 
as  itself  to  become  the  main  source  of  danger.  ThuK,  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  rectum,  intended  as  a  relief  to  serious  plethora  or  portal  con- 
gestion, may  be  so  frequent  or  abundant  as  to  put  life  at  risk;  and,  in 
this  ease,  should  bo  arrested  without  hesitation.  It  is  not  unfrequcnlly 
necesRary  to  choose  betwren  such  opposite  indications;  and  thu  prudent 
practitioner  will  always  prefer  what  may  seem  to  hin*  the  least  of  the 
two  evils. 

The  position,  moreover,  of  the  discbarge  may  sometimes  be  such  ^ 
to  render  this  the  greatest  daoi^er;  as  in  a  case  of  haemoptysis  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  kings.  Here  astringents  may  be  employed, 
though  the  hemorrhage  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  congestion, 
and  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  it-  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
use  of  the  styptics  shouid  he  accompanied  with  measun^s,  calculated, 
in  a  safer  way,  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  hemorrhage  wa* 
intended. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  individuals  of  this  class  which,  with  their 
astringent  property,  unite  others  calculated  to  relieve  the  affection  in 
which  the  discharge  originatLHl,  and  against  which,  therefore,  the  contra- 
indication above  mentioned  has  less  force  than  against  the  menibers  of 
the  class  generally.  Thus,  acetate  of  lead,  while  powerfully  astringent, 
is  also  antiphlogistic,  and  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed 
to  arrest  morbid  secretion  from  inflanu*d  surfaces,  when  otlu^rs  would 
prove  only  injurious. 

It  is  uunecessaiy  to  detail  minutely  all  the  diseases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  useful,  and  the  circumstances  in  each,  which  modify  the 
indication  for  their  employment  Guided  by  the  above  principles,  the 
practitioner  will  judge  for  himself  when  the  occasion  may  be  offered. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  trace  a  single  disease 
through  its  various  therapeutical  relations  with  astringents,  in  conformity 
with  llie  foregoing  rules,  and  afterwards  simply  to  enumerate  the  other 
diseases  in  which  they  may  be  required,  to  meet  the  indication  now  in 
view. 

DiarrfiGea  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  astringents  are  most  fre- 
quently employed.  But  this  alfection  oRen  depends  on  inflammatioD  of 
the  bowels,  or  congestion  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal  circulation,  which 
it  has  the  purpose  and  effect  of  relieving.  Astringents,  if  they  succt*ed 
in  checking  the  increased  secretion,  which  is  at  once  the  agent  of  relief, 
and  the  cause  of  the  diarrhega,  will  act  injuriously  on  the  tntlammation 
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iftkej  MU  thew  will  add  their  own  hmtation  to  thst  pre- 
TWej  are,  therefore,  u  a  i^nerml  rale,  improper  under  loeh 
Ib  certaia  kktner  afcctiotia,  urea  aeeomalatea  in  the 
blood,  and  aometimes  seeks  an  outlet  tbroogfa  the  bowek,  prodocng 
diaiitKBa.  which  thoa  protecta  the  erBteai,  ia  aooie  aitatuw,  a^aioat  the 
fiital  iaiociitt  of  that  a^ent  opon  the  bnun.  DtarriMsa  ia  eoneitaaea 
oeewn  at  the  tenniaadoB  of  eert«o  dieeaaea.  a«eh  aa 
'  fever,  aad  is  ptobabhr  one  of  the  proceawe  by  whieh  the  aya- 
rdiefea  itself  of  ita  BK«t»d  eonditioiL  In  either  of  theae  caafa, 
■ight  ^  maioms  iajvr.  Laatlr.  the  dSaiihaia  mtaj  have 
aaloBg  that  the  STSlewi  baa  a«coauM4atod  itaeif  to  thei 

the  wddfw  checking  of  whieh  might  oeeaaios  < 
I  of  the  Bwer.  hmgs.  or  brain,  or  pefhapa  dnipaicil  ^Raakm.  Here. 
wm  mar  not  he  altogether  eontnaafieated,  tfaer  ihiaii 
he  WBB^  with  eantioBL  so  as  gradnaCj  to  bring  ahcwt  the  cnre  of  the 
wM&e.  in  the  aaean  tiflbe.  mm.Mimn.t  mar  be  taken  to  ohriale 


to  bc^ere  that  diuiWa  fkcanednnea  reaidtiF  inom  a 

'  reSaxBZJoai  of  tiie  mncos^  XKufcrifie  of  the  bowtif .  p«raitling  tihe 

;  of  tie  biood  to  pasi  throagh  tfe  wa&  of  tke  ^»fSkgi^, 

^€fy  frcsqpnemlT  wSaaamation  of 

ia  anda  a  {^B^ofddbffitTorxviaxaiioaL    Iht  wm- 

m  tfe  acgjre  stage  of  the  diocnwr.  wilh  parea  aino  i 

;  i»  mamm  the  parini|,i'  of  ilie  fitpnor 

■  ^he  w  hMitjon  «f  the  eicj vnaiMt :  nod  the 

oeBQuBp  kng  lAer  the  ooeamn  for  ' 
It  ia  wndfT  oich  armmmmmo»  timt  natnngenti  prore  most 
!  IB  l^boB  nSeicSian. 
AncidMs- vex  fpBgofsnt  ooaraon  for  liidr  wat- id  Cnulwta  m  nhm  tfce 
n*  mnao-  whaa  swr  hvre  hMn  ila  otiipB.  m  no  pndnae  na  to 
r-dieaaferrflfifepaaMDL  Sncii  la  the  eaae  is  epidoBBae  ehokna'. 
and  I  ^n^  ii  pK  aKidH'  knows  pa:Dcaila  is  dnnger  of  their  life  few  ^'^f^ 
ana  wiute  nhine  enmatifinf.  d^wndcait  on  f«na3  oongeatm!  feom  incav 
aaaa  of  ihr  ra^nSktasf  of  the  Bi*fK.     Hflie 


degree  %f  waait  inAammnfan.  and  ««rr 

ix  maor  he  proper.  ev€!B  ihongh  Ihe  ^ha- 

angenmi  bv*  ita  <|iiMitJly.  to 

haA'iu|B  alfmg  wilh  fhui  ami  inguiiji' 

pffoper^.  winch  Tsndfsif  them  nae6d  m  '&e  taaasiBMiBi  of  ^he 

BT  mflawntiatiOB  itadf:  nnd.  w^ni  a  ^mi}  ertnuatny  iBatfentye- 
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course.  Acetate  of  lead  is  indicated  id  the  raore  acute  of  theae  ^ 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum  in  the  more  chronic; 
the  first  from  its  sedative,  the  three  latter  from  their  alterative  actioD 
iipoQ  inttamed  surfaces. 

Dymniery  is  another  complaint  in  which  ftstrin gents  are  frequently 
recomnxended  by  writers.  But  a  cautious  di.scnmination  is  here  nec^s- 
^ary«  in  order  to  avoid  the  most  aeriouB  consequences;  and,  in  nnlinarr 
acute  dysentery,  in  the  earlier  stages,  it  is  I  think  best  to  avoid  entirely 
their  internal  use,  even  that  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  com- 
mended by  some.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  discharges  have 
become  more  copious,  the  grade  of  the  inflammalory  excitement  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  patient's  strength  exhausted,  they  may  sometimes  be 
employed  with  benefit ;  though,  even  under  such  circumstanceSi  caution 
Hhould  always  be  observed.  In  the  ciironic  form  of  the  diseasa  they  are  not 
unfrequently  useful,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  there  is  greater 
laxity  of  Byetem,  and  especially  of  the  bowels,  demanding  the  use  of 
this  class  of  remedies.  The  metallic  alterative  astringents  are  mostelE- 
ivacious  in  these  cases,  though  the  vegetable  are  also  not  unfrequently 
employed. 

Otiier  morbid  secretory  affectrons,  in  which  the  internal  use  of  aatrin- 
gtnits  is  called  for,  are  diureais  or  excessive  m*cretion  of  urine,  profuse 
and  exhausting  Hweals^  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  excessiue  bronchial 
nearetion,  and  Bometime^  po.s.^^ibly  dropmcal  t'ff vision  dependent  on  re- 
laxation of  the  tissues.  In  these  compbiints  they  are  less  obviously 
eflicacious  than  in  tho^e  of  the  bowels ;  because,  in  the  latter,  they  are 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  diseased  tissue,  while,  in  tht 
former,  they  must  reach  it  tbroupfli  the  medium  of  absorption.  A  rule 
in  these  cases  is  to  seh'et  the  particular  astringent  which  experience  has 
shown  most  readily  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  discharge.  Thus,  nva  arsi 
and  chimafdiila  are  especinlty  u.scful  in  the  affections  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, from  their  well-kimwu  quality  of  impregnating  the  urine, 

Hcmorrhagets  often  demand  the  use  of  astringents  j  and  the  gonoral 
v\i\^s  before  given  hold,  in  relation  to  i\m  set  of  dischargee,  as  well  a4» 
to  morbid  secretions  and  exhalations.  When  active,  and  connected  with 
plethora  or  local  vascular  irritation,  unless  alarming  by  their  quantity, 
or  injurious  by  their  position,  they  8hould  be  treated  bcBitatiugly  with 
jwtringcnts;  and,  sbtmid  this  class  of  remedies  l*e  indispensable,  those 
should  l>e  selected  \\\m\i  ari^  sedative  as  well  as  styptic,  suci*  ai»  cold. 
and  the  preparations  of  lead.  After  the  relief  of  the  plethora  or  con- 
gestion, and  a  sufficient  reduction  of  the  active  character  of  the  hemor- 
rbage,  either  by  depletory  nieasures.  or  in  the  course  of  the  complaint, 
astringents  may  he  employed  without  hesitation,  and  without  any  special 
reference  to  their  an ti phlogistic  properties.  In  passive  hemorrhages  no 
particular  caution  is  rt^quisite;  th6  free  use  of  astringents  being  almost 
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always  indicated  in  these.  Besides  the  mere  property  of  closing  the 
bleeding  orifices,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  astringents  exercise 
another  power  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  that,  namely,  of  increasing  the 
ooagulability  and  plasticity  of  the  blood. 

2.  To  Obviate  Morbid  Relaxation.  In  most  instances  morbid  relaxa- 
tion is  attended  with  morbid  discharge,  and  the  two  indications  are 
answered  at  the  same  time.  But  occasionally  there  is  an  unhealthy 
laxity  of  the  non-secreting  tissues;  and  even  the  secreting  may  be 
affected  in  the  same  way  without  increased  extravasation.  In  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  and  other  cachectic  affections  dependent  on  defective  or 
depraved  nutrition,  this  condition  is  not  uncommon;  and  astringents 
have  accordingly  been  much  and  advantageously  used  in  their  treatment. 
In  the  convalescence  from  febrile  and  other  acute  diseases,  especially 
when  somewhat  protracted,  the  same  condition  not  unfrequently  exists, 
calling  for  the  same  remedies.  It  is  probable  that  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  chalybeates,  so  much  employed  under  these  circumstances,  may  prove 
uaefol  as  well  by  their  astringent  as  their  tonic  virtues.  In  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when 
all  acuteness  is  passed,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  merely  passively  dis- 
teoded,  or  ulcerations  exist,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  and 
feebleness  of  the  tissue,  are  unable  to  take  on  the  healing  process,  there 
woald  appear  to  be  an  indication  for  astringency;  and  the  fact  is,  that, 
among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  such  affections,  are  some  of  the 
mineral  substances  belonging  to  this  cla»s,  as  sulphate  of  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

3.  To  Check  Inflammation,  The  indication  for  astringents  in  the  early 
stage  of  inflammation,  founded  on  their  property  of  contracting  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  excluding,  in  some  measure,  the  blood  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  inflammatory  process,  can  seldom  be  fulfilled  by  their  in- 
ternal use.  To  answer  this  purpose,  they  must  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  inflamed  vessels  in  a  more  concentrated  state  than  would  be  safe,  or 
indeed  posable,  in  the  blood,  through  the  medium  of  absorption ;  and 
tbey  would  consequently  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  inflammatory 
aiectioni,  the  seat  of  which  could  be  reached  only  through  the  circula- 
tion. Even  in  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  there  would  be 
too  mneh  risk  that,  if  used  largely  enough  to  have  any  powerful  effect, 
\k/ej  might  act  more  dlsadvantageoosly  as  irritants  to  the  sound  part«, 
tban  osefuUy  as  astringents  upon  those  inflamed,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
able  to  limit  their  application  to  the  latter;  and,  besides,  there  is  always 
difficolty  in  deciding,  whether  the  inflammation  has  not  passed  the  point 
at  which  any  good  could  be  expected  from  them.  Hence,  the  astringents 
can  seldom  be  used  internally,  with  the  view  of  rendering  conunencing 
inflammation  abortive;  and  it  is  only  externally  or  topically,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  can  !  o  beneficially  applied  apon  this  principle. 
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li.  External  Use  of  Astringents. 

The  same  indications  oxist  for  the  c^xternal  or  topical  as  for  the  iotemal 
use  of  afitringents ;  and  they  are  evf*n  morr  effectual  by  the  former  method 
than  thu  latter. 

1,  For  arrenHng  morbid  diiicha7'ges  they  are  employed  in  exceftsiv* 
secretion,  resulting  from  advanced  or  chronic  inflammation,  or  debility 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  nostrils,  conjunctiva,  externa!  auditory  meatus, 
mouth  and  fauces,  urethra  and  bladder,  vagina  and  rectum.  Heoce 
their  use  in  chronic  corifza  and  ozsena,  purulent  ophthatmia,  otirrhcBO^ 
giotnatnrrhma^  gonorrhcp.a  and  gleet^  eijtiiirrhcea,  leucoj^rhcea^  aud  mu- 
cous or  purulent  rectal  disrharges,  Eo'cessive  $\mating,  and  mdema  of 
the  limbs,  may  al^o  l)e  treated  by  ihcni  with  advantage.  They  are  the 
most  ofTcctive  remedies  in  hemorrhages  from  all  these  sourees*  The 
same  caution  should  be  observed,  as  in  their  internal  use.  not  too  haBtily 
to  am-Bt  a  dtsehargt*  which  is  eff#*ctinpj  somf^  useful  purpose.  But  they 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  propriety  topically,  where  we  might 
hesitate  to  administer  them  by  the  mouth,  and  almost  always  with  mueb 
greater  freedom.  Any  irritation  tliey  may  exeite  in  externa!  parfi*  is 
mueh  less  hazardous  than  on  erjusl  amount  in  the  stomach  or  bowelB, 
Besides,  w^e  can  in  this  topical  mellmd  precisely  limit  their  applieation, 
if  deemed  advisable,  and»  should  they  act  too  powerfully,  may  remove 
them.  They  may,  moreovtT,  be  used  mueh  more  cdectivciy  than  by  the 
Btomach,  because  in  a  more  concentrated  state, 

2.  For  otfimUing  relaxation,  not  essentially  connected  with  excessive 
discharge,  they  are  employed  in  a  gr«?at  variety  of  affections,  as  in  the 
different  forms  of  venous  distension,  including  varicocele,  hemorrhoids, 
and  varicoae  veiri^  of  the  legs;  in  prolapsed  anUH,  uvula,  and  ttteru9^  \n 
indolent,  flubbij,  fxnd  fungous  ulcers;  and  in  various  other  eonditions  of 
local  debility,  attending  or  following  advanced  and  ehronic  iiillflmniati(»u 
of  the  dilTereTit  surfaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  addi- 
tionally in  that  of  the  larynx. 

H.  In  the  forming  or  early  stage  of  inftammation,  with  the  view  of 
contracting  the  capillaries,  the  astringents  are  much  and  most  usefully 
employed.  When,  however,  that  process  is  in  full  vigour,  and  sustained 
by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood,  or  some  cause  acting  strongly  through 
the  con.'^titution ;  when,  too,  exudation  has  taken  place  in  the  tissue,  and 
blood  may  have  coagulated  in  some  of  the  vessels,  astringents  will  often 
fail  to  product*  their  characteristie  effect,  and  may  even  increase  the 
inflaramation  by  acting  as  irritants.  But,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
after  the  activity  of  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by  depletion, 
they  may  again  be  resorted  to,  and  will  now  not  uufrequently  succeed 
where  they  had  before  failed.  Ilenee,  ostringcnLs  are  used  locally  ijj 
inflammalion  of  the  conjunctioaj  of  the  moutli  and  fauceSf  of  the  rtc- 
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tem,  of  the  mmcomB  mewihrane  of  the  genUo-nrinary  passages^  aod  ofOie 
Mkim.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that  thev  operate  so  usefully  in 
Tsnoos  cmUmeous  eruptions.  But  in  the  choice  of  astringents  for  them 
purposes,  there  is  great  occasion  for  the  exorcise  of  judgment  From 
tbor  diversified  powers,  some  are  applicable  where  others  might  prove 
ii^iinoas.  It  is  obvious  that  those  which  possess  other  antiphlogistic 
powers,  besides  astringency,  must  be  more  efficient  in  answering  the 
indBcation  than  the  pure  astringents.  Hence,  the  mineral  are  generally 
more  efficacious  than  the  vegetable  substances  belonging  to  the  c]as& 

4.  Division  op  the  AsTRiNORNra 

There  is  sufficient  ground  for  arranging  astringent  medicines  in  two 
aeeCions,  one  including  the  vegetable,  and  the  other  those  of  mineral 
ongin. 

1.  The  vegetable  attringents  are  distinguished  by  a  striking  similarity 
of  properties,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  or  set  of  principles,  denominated  tannin 
or  tannic  acid.  Though  this,  as  found  in  different  products,  has  been 
ascertained  to  differ  somewhat  in  chemical  character,  yet^  both  in  this 
mpect  and  in  its  sensible  and  therapeutical  properties,  it  is  so  neariy 
identical  that  in  relation  to  its  medical  uses,  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
rafastance.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  main  astringent  principle.  This  rank 
was  at  one  time  claimed  for  gallic  acid,  which  is  associated  with  tannic 
acid  in  certain  astringents ;  and  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to 
revive  this  daim ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  simply  to  taste  the  two  prin- 
dplea,  to  be  convinced  that  gallic  acid  is  incomparably  inferior  in  styptic 
power,  and  that  little  of  the  effects  produced  by  astringent  vegetables 
can  be  justly  ascribed  to  it  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  more 
resdUy  absorbed  than  tannic  acid,  probably  because  it  docs  not  like  this 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen  and  gelatin;  and  its  constito- 
tiooal  effect  is  probably  greater  in  proportion  to  its  local  than  is  the  case 
with  the  more  astringent  substance ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
vegetable  astringents  which  have  been  most  used  internally,  and  in 
fiivoor  of  which  experience  has  spoken  most  decidedly,  contain  no  gallic 
add,  as  kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  its  claim  to  be  considered 
the  prominent  astringent  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  extremely 
ibehle.  Tannic  acid  seems  to  be  purely  astringent  <uid  destitute  of  any 
other  physiological  property.  The  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain 
titde  or  none  of  any  other  active  principle  than  this,  may  be  looked  on 
as  proper  representatives  of  the  class.  But  these  are  very  few.  Most 
<^  the  vegetable  astringents  contam  also  a  bitter  principle,  which  some- 
what modifies  the  influence  of  their  tannic  acid,  and  might  entitle  them 
to  rank  with  the  tonics,  which  they  considerably  resemble  in  their  effecta 
Bttt  so  far  as  their  mere  astringency  is  concerned,  they  are  essentially 
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different  fVom  that  clasf^  of  medicines;  resembling  thom  only  in  this  sia- 
gk*  point,  that,  in  cases  of  dcbjlity  cfinneeted  with  deficient  vital  cobe- 1 
Hjon  tif  the  tissues^  they  increa>^e  strength  l>v  restorin;^  to  the  tis^uoj*  the 
conipfictness  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions.     It  ii  ' 
obvions  that  the  bitter  astringents  are  less  app!iea?>Ie  than  tannic  acid 
it«elf,  or  the  pure  astringents,  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  \ 
stimulate,  whether  locally  or  gtmerally;  as  little  as  po^sibli;. 

2.  The  mineral  astringenls  have  in  general  nothing  in  common  but 
their  astringencj.  Each  has  peculiar  properties  of  its  own,  which  render 
it  applicable  to  peenliar  purposaes.  Thus,  the  preparations  of  lead  are 
sedative,  alum  has  an  alterative  influence,  sulphuric  acid  is  refrigeraDt 
and  tonic,  and  the  preparations  of  iron  have  remarkable  tonic  powers, 
and  a  peculiar  power  of  modifying  the  blood.  Between  the  sulphates  of 
rJnc  and  of  copper,  hnwev(T,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  prop- 
erties, though  the  latter  Ls  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  former 
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COLD,  AS  AN  ASTBINGEKT, 

Cold  is  primarily  sedative,  and  secondarily  stimulant  through  reao> 
itOQ.  Its  astringent  influence,  in  relation  to  which  alone  it  is  here  coo- 
Mtdcred,  is  merely  incidental  to  the  sedative.  The  oflecta  are  edseQUallj 
the  same  as  those  already  desenbed  as  the  result  uf  the  action  of  astrin- 
gents generally^  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  cutin  anaerina,  or 
goose-flesh,  in  which  the  roughness  is  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
skin  around  the  prominent  sebaceous  and  hair  follicles,  is  even  more  strik- 
ing than  the  similar  etlect  from  other  astringents.  There  is  also  from 
cold  a  greater  degree  of  stiffness  or  Brmness  in  the  contracting  tissue. 

1.  Mode  of  Operaiion,  The  astringent  eflect  of  cold  is  partly  physi- 
cal, and  partly  vital  It  is  a  general  law  of  heat,  that  bodies  expand 
with  its  increase  and  contract  with  its  diminution ;  and  the  contraction 
produced  in  living  structure  by  cold  is  in  some  measoro  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  this  law.  The  peculiar  density  and  stiflfuess  of  tissue  may 
be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  solidification  by  cold  of  the  oil  globules  of 
the  adipose  matter.  But  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  bulk 
sitill  more  to  ihe  st^dative  influence  of  the  cold  upon  the  vital  forces  of 
the  part,  and  the  conseijuent  inability  of  the  capiiJaries  to  receive  and 
carry  forward  the  blood,  Aeeordingto  this  view,  it  is  rather  the  part 
which  shrinks,  because  the  blood  does  not  enter  it  in  normal  proportion, 
than  the  blood  that  is  expelled,  because  the  capillaries  are  contracted; 
though  the  two  causes  probably  co-operate.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
diminution  of  heat  may,  in  some  unexplained  mauner,  act  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  organic  contractility,  exactly  in  the  same  mode  as  the  medicinal 
astringents  j  but  the  fonner  explanation  is  more  accordant  with  the  re- 
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eared  Tiews  of  the  aedmtiTe  infinoice  of  cold,  which  woald  seem  to  be 
m  ■ecejBMTT  coroOmrj  to  tiie  stimalmDt  actioD  of  beat.  There  can  be  no 
doobi  that  the  astringent  inflnence  of  cold  is  tnutsmitted,  throagfa  nerroits 
coauBimicalkMi,  from  the  external  sarface  where  it  is  applied,  to  oertmi 
■teraal  sm&ces,  especiaflj  those  of  the  respiratorr  and  alimentarr  mo- 
emm  membranes,  and  the  fining  tissue  of  the  atems. 

The  progresB  of  phjsiologT,  dnee  the  publication  of  tiie  first  editioo 
id  thlB  work,  enables  as  to  adrance  one  st^  farther  in  explaining  the 
produced  bj  coU,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  still  some- 

conjectnrallT.  It  has  been  determined  that  one  of  the  ofieea  of 
Ae  cerebral  nerfe^centres  b  to  promote  actire  cmpillarT  expansion,  while 
Ae  gangfiomc  srstem  has  a  directlj  contrarr  effect.  Xow  it  is  not  im- 
pfobabk  that  the  deprassing  iniocnce  of  cold,  transmitted  br  direct 
nuiona  connection  to  the  cerebral  centres,  maj  diminish  this  expansiTe 
aeCkm  of  the  fomer,  while  the  shock  it  produces  on  the  point  of  appG- 
enSion  maj  pfore  excitant  to  the  lauer,  and  therebr  prodoee  oootraction 
in  Ike  capiHarifs ;  the  two  inioencer.  though  so  different  in  their  natnre, 
Ikns  co-<^Kvating  to  the  same  refclt. 

1.  7%tTmptmtic  EfecU.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  ofM  as  an  astrin- 
gcHt  are.  for  the  moist  part,  the  same  as  those  of  the  class  in  gcnefaL  It 
■^  kowerer.  seldom  resorted  to  with  the  liew  of  checking  morbid  seere> 
taiB.  8c<medxDes  it  is  used  to  mcpderaie  or  arrest  excessiTe  sweati^; 
bnt  caMttJQ^ia^,  and  with  mnch  leserre.     Br  fu-  the  Kcst  extensiTe  and 

1  appficaikai  of  this  agcfkcr  of  coid  is  to  the  soppresskin  of  henMr- 
Is  thk  h  exhibits  extra&idinarr  powerEu  The  effect  is  gesemDj 
to  the  c^osme  of  the  Wetdmg  orifices,  and  no  donbt  eocieetJT  in 
pait;  tat  I  am  incSned  to  think  that  still  more  is  doe  to  the  depreseion 
d  Ike  local  caridaxing  loresas  thrcngh  the  sedatire  infaeikee  of  the  cold 
IW  stjptSc  eSDCts  of  tke  reB^edr  hare  also  been  atsiibizted,  in  some 
SBn0Bie,io  a&  inoensfsd  eoagnlahOitT  of  the  blood:  hot  this  is  probaUr 
a  ndfiake ;  as  ouid  retards  rather  than  hastesis  coagulation,  and  §or  a 

good  reason;  kr.  otlifTwidf^  exposme  to  a  rerj  knr  tempcfatHe 

;  eadangeT  coagnlatSan  of  the  iuood,  and  conscsqiicait  iner  haUe  gan- 

m  liie  most  expoaad  pans.     Blood  mar  ercs  be  froaen  withont 

and.  isptfm  thawing,  mar  sdS  retain  the  propertr.     Henee. 

i  pans  max  bj  profxr  maaagemcBt  ofien  be  jesboced,  which  conld 
aat  happen  if  the  blood  had  aH  ctAgnlaUid  in  the  resneiE.  Almost  aU 
imms  of  heoKffTikage  mar  be  txeaiad  adramageonshr  br  cold,  imless  the 
rHal  icvtaes  hare  been  so  mnc^  psxi6:3as«d  as  t«  be  able  to  bear  no  fnrther 


>  lemedr  is  km  appBcal/^  than  other  astzingevt  measures,  to  the 
of  osipie  lebLsaDoD:  at  least  ia  refesesKje  to  its  direct  and 
acacoL     It  minr,  l»owerer.  aomeumes  be  adraniageonBlT  naod 
I  TanedOEie,  and  in  heoMcdiaiQa]  and  anenrismal  taMNUS.    It  hi 
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employed  also  to  aid  in  the  rcduetion  of  strarif^ulated  hemia,  in  which  ilj 
is  supposed  to  be  useful  by  diminishirig  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  I 
sac,  in  greater  degree  than  it  contracts  the  hernial  orifice,  eo  as  to  fnvourj 
the  return  of  the  former  tliroug^li  the  latter;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  ejt-l 
ample  of  tlie  mode  of  operation  here  referred  to. 

For  fulfilling  the  tJxird  indication  for  the  use  of  astringi^nta,  that^  j 
namely,  of  oboiating  early  inflammation  by  emptying  the  vessels,  ooW  j 
ia  an  admirable  remedy;  but  it  is  still  mon^  useful  in  that  aflTeetlon  aa  aj 
aedative,  and  will  be  fully  treated  of,  in  relation  to  its  antiphlogistic 
iM^tion,  under  the  head  of  sedative  remedies.  , 

3,  Modes  of  ApplicaLion,     Cold  as  an  astringent  may  l^e  applied  by 
means  of  cold  air,  cold  water,  ice  or  snow,  evaporating  liquida.  and  frig-  ' 
oritic  mixtures.     Cold  water  may  be  applied  upon  linen  rags  or  towels, 
by  means  of  the  douche,  or  by  affui^ion,  and  may  vary  in  temperatur© 
from  32°  to  00°,  according  to  the   amount  of  efleet  dei^ire(L     Ice  and 
anoio  maybe  applied  in  bladders,  or  wrapped   up  in  cloths;  and  the, 
former  may  be  used  in  larger  or  i?maller  fragments,  or  finely  pounded. 
Ethrr  is  the  liquid  most  fretjuf  iitly  em]»loyed  with  a  view  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cold  by  evaporation;  and  its  elTcets  in  this  way  may  be?  greiktJy 
inereasod  by  blowing  on   it,  by  means  »jf  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  it  19  ] 
dropped  upon  the  surfjice.     Brought,  in  the  state  of  spray,  by  meana  of  1 
the  fttumizer,  into  contact  with  any  pail  of  the  body,  it  is  capable  of  prt>-  ] 
ducing  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  so  as  to  act  as  a  complete  local  aiiaBO<»  i 
thetic;  but  of  this  appb'cation  of  the  liquid  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
The  most  convenient  frigoriftc  mixture,  in  the  absence  of  cold  water  or 
ire.  is  nmde  by  mixing^  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  the  same  quantity  of  nitre,  which  may  be  applied  in  a  bladder. 

The  following  applications  are  made  of  cold  in  one  or  another  of  the 
aljove  forms.  Cold  air  is  sometimes  useful  in  arresting  tranmnfic  hemr- 
orrhage,  and  checking  pro/use  perspiration.  In  the  same  kind  of  J 
hemorrhage,  very  cold  water  or  ice  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geously resorted  to,  when  the  bleeding  vess<>ls  are  too  small  to  V>€ 
tied,  or  not  convenitntly  reached,  as  in  some  operations  about  the  rec*  j 
tum^  vagina,  etc. 

In  €pistQ:ris  tlie  water  or  ice  may  be  applifMl  ovit  the  nose,  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  to  the  genitnls  in  obstinate  eases,  or  by  aflTiision  to  the  head. 

The  same  application  may  be  made,  in  vcr^"  obstinate  hmmopiysit^  to  ' 
the  lircast  or  axilbi;  but  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  the  remedy 
should  be  used  with  eaution,  from  the  danger  of  producing  eongestion 
in  tJie  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

In  hxmalemeHis,  the  most  effeetnal  method  of  employing  this  remedy 
is  to  allow  the  patient  to  swalknv  small  pieces  of  ice,  \vhich,  by  dissolv- 
ing in  the  stomach,  will  keep  up  a  constant  frigorifie  effect  on  the  organ. 
There  might  be  danger,  in  the  external  use  of  cold  in  this  affection,  of 
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producing  coDgestion  of  the  portal  circle,  which  might  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  sympathetic  astringent  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  fimmaluria,  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  bleeding  from  the  rectum, 
the  applications  may  be  made  over  the  sacrum,  to  the  perinseum,  and 
over  the  pubes;  and  the  douche,  falling  from  a  considerable  height  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  often  more  efficient  than  the  simple 
contact  of  the  water  or  ice.  Very  cold  water  has  sometimes  been  in- 
jected into  the  rectum  and  vagina;  and  pieces  of  ice  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  same  cavities,  and  even  into  the  uterus,  when  a  very 
strong  impression  was  desired. 

In  varicose  swellings  and  aneurismal  tumours^  one  or  another  of  the 
several  modes  of  application  mentioned  may  be  employed,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  part,  or  other  circumstances  affecting  their  conve- 
Qience  or  efficiency.  In  strangulated  hernia,  recourse  has  been  occa- 
sionally had  to  the  evaporation  of  ether,  as  well  as  to  other  frigorific 
measures,  especially  to  pounded  ice  or  snow  in  cloths  or  bladders. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  especially  when  ice  or  snow  is  employed,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  so  long  a  continuance  of  the  application  as 
to  endanger  the  freezing  and  consequent  mortification  of  the  part;  and, 
when  ice  is  introduced  either  into  the  stomach  or  rectum,  to  guard  with 
special  caution  against  a  too  great  depressing  effect 


I.  GALLS. 
Galla.  U.S.,  Br. 

Origin.  Galls  are  excrescences  upon  the  young  branches  of  Quercus 
infectoria,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  and  other 
{NUts  of  central  Asia.  They  result  from  punctures  in  the  tender  shoots, 
made  by  an  insect,  which  deposits  its  egg  in  the  puncture.  They  are 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  India. 

Sensible  Properties.  Galls  are  spherical,  varying  in  bulk  from  the 
sixe  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  cherry,  studded  with  small  tuberosities, 
but  smooth  in  the  intervals ;  of  a  dark-bluish,  greenish,  gray,  or  yellow- 
ish-white colour ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter,  very  astringent  taste. 

Varieties.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  denominated  blue,  green,  or 
black  galls,  the  other  white  galls.  The  former  are  smaller,  harder,  more 
compact,  relatively  heavier,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  latter,  and, 
having  been  gathered  before  the  escape  of  the  insect  into  which  the 
deposited  egg  has  become  developed,  have  no  hole  leading  to  their 
interior.  The  white  galls  are  large,  light,  frequently  hollow  in  the 
centre,  generally  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white  colour,  with  a  round  per- 
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foratinpr  Hole  in  their  surfacft,  through  which  the  ins^^ct  has  escaped; 
and  are  much  inferior  in  astrinj^ency  to  the  other  variety. 

Active  Principles.  Thesi*  are  tannic  add,  of  the  variety  which  formF 
bluish-black  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  segquioxide  of  iron;  gallic 
acid;  and  probably  a  distioct  bittt'r  principle.  It  is  the  tannic  acid 
upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  chiefly  depend.  Galls  impart 
their  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Incompalibles.  A  Btron^  infusion  yields  precipitates  with  concfin- 
tratCKl  munatte  and  sulphuric  acids;  linie*water;  the  carbonatea  of  po- 
tassa  and  amiuonia;  the  sulublo  salts  of  iron,  nianganeae,  lead*  and 
copper;  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury;  tartar  emetic;  the  infusiom* 
of  all  vegetable  subs  tan  ces  which  contain  an  org'anic  alkali,  as  opium, 
ipecactianha,  Peruvian  bark,  ete.,  and  of  various  other  active  vegetable 
medicineB,  as  eolumbo  and  digitalis;  and  solutionfi  of  starch,  albumen, 
and  gelatin. 

Effects  on  the  System.  As  galls  contain  a  very  largi>  proportion  of  the 
astringent  principle,  they  arc  among  the  most  poweiful  medicines  be- 
longing to  the  class.  Their  eftect*^  are  those  already  described  in  the 
general  observations  oo  astringents;  but  they  exercise  also  some  tonic 
influence,  probably  connected  with  their  bitterness. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Though  not  less  efficacious  thnn  other 
astringents,  in  the  diseases  in  whieh  simple  astringency  is  indicated, 
they  are  little  used  internally;  and  of  late  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  tannic  acid  extra cted  from  thera,  which  has  their 
astringent  virtues,  in  a  conceni rated  state,  without  their  bitternesK. 
They  are,  however,  occasionally  used  in  diarrhma;  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  obstinate  Jlatulence  ond  tympanites,  dependent 
upon  an  atonic  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  t  have,  in  this  affec- 
tion, preaeribed  with  great  apparent  benefit  an  infusion  of  galls  and 
fcmicl-secd,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  ihe  former,  and 
two  draehms  of  tire  latter,  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  small  wineglasHrul  three  times  a  day.  It  probably  acts,  in  the 
correction  of  flatulence,  tn  some  degree,  by  constringing  the  capillane**, 
and  preventing  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  from  the  blood. 

Ualls  have  been  recommended  as  an  autidote  to  the  vegetable  alku- 
loids,  aud  tlie  medicines  containing  them,  as  opium,  belladonna,  stra- 
monium, hyoseyamus,  conium,  and  nux  vomica,  upuu  the  supposition 
that,  the  tannates  of  these  principles  being  insoluble  in  water,  they  an* 
nmdered  less  active  by  the  coiiibination.  But  it  has  been  shown  that, 
in  respect  to  otie  at  least  of  these  alkaloids,  namely  quinia,  the  taunate  if^ 
scarcely  if  at  all  less  efficacious  than  the  soluble  salts;  and  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  all  of  them.  Galls  should  not,  therefore,  be  relied  on 
as  an  antidote  in  any  case  of  poisoning  with  these  organic  alkalies, 
whether  isolated  or  in  their  native  state  uf  combination;  and,  if  ex> 
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hiblted  at  all,  shonld  be  used  merely  as  an  adjavant  to  measures  cal- 
culated to  evacuate  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  presumed  efficacy  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  tartar 
emetic;  at  least  this  antimonial  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  vomit 
actively,  when  prescribed,  in  the  ordinary  emetic  dose,  in  connection 
with  substances  containing  tannic  acid. 

Adminisiralion.  The  dose  of  powdered  galls  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  which  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  An  infusion, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be 
administered  as  often  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful. 

The  officinal  Tincture  (Tinctura  Galls,  U.  S.)  is  more  used  as  a 
chemical  test  than  as  a  medicine,  but  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  fh)m 
one  to  three  fluidrachms.  By  time  and  exposure  the  tannic  acid  con- 
tained in  it  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  gallic  acid;  and  its  virtues, 
whether  as  a  test  or  as  a  medicine,  may  be  thus  impaired. 

A  powerfully  astringent  preparation  was  much  used,  in  obstinate 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  by  the  late  Drs.  Physick  and  Parrish,  of  this  city, 
made  by  introducing  into  a  cup  two  6t  three  drachms  of  coarsely  pow- 
dered galls,  pouring  over  the  powder  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  brandy, 
putting  upon  iron  skewers  placed  near  each  other  over  the  top  of  the  cup 
several  pieces  of  loaf  sugar,  then  setting  fire  to  the  brandy,  and  allowing 
it  to  bum  until  the  alcohol  was  so  far  consumed  that  it  would  bum  no 
longer.  The  sugar  was  melted  in  the  flames,  and,  falling  into  the  liquid, 
made  a  rich  syrup,  which  was  carefully  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  and 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm. 

Externally  galls  are  much  and  efficaciously  employed.  In  the  form  of 
infusion,  prepared  as  above  mentioned,  the  medicine  may  be  used  as  a 
gargle  in  chronic  angina  and  relaxed  uvula,  as  an  injection  in  gleet, 
leucorrhoea,  and  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and  rectum ;  and  as  a  lotion 
in  piles  and  flabby  ulcers.  A  strong  decoction,  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  galls,  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
filtering,  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  chilblains,  with  or  without 
ulceration ;  being  applied  two  or  three  times  daily  to  the  diseased  surface. 

The  Ointment  of  Oalls  (TJnguentum  Gall^,  U.  S.),  made  by  rubbing 
one  part  of  powdered  galls  with  seven  parts  of  lard,  is  an  excellent 
local  application  in  piles,  prolapsus  ani,  s^nd  flabby  and  indolent  ulcers; 
and  may  be  rendered  still  more  efficacious,  in  the  two  former  affections, 
particularly  when  in  an  irritated  state,  if  combined  with  a  little  powdered 
opium,  as  in  the  Unguentum  Oallas  cum  Opio  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  contains  thirty-two  grains  to  each  avoirdupois  ounce  of 
the  simple  ointment  of  galls,  equivalent  very  nearly  to  thirty-five  grains 
to  the  troyounce. 

Two  officinal  preparations  considerably  used  are  made  from  galls, 
namely,  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 
vol.  l — 8 
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1.  TANNIC  ACID.— AciBUM  Tannicdh.  U.  ft,  Br.— Tannin  of 

QalU — OaUo-iannic  Acid. 

Origin,  This  is  tlic  variety  r>f  tannic  acid  which  precipitates  the  s&lta 
of  scsquioxidn  of  iron  of  a  bluish-l*lack  colour.  Besides  g'alls,  it  i»  found 
in  different  products  of  the  oak.  and  in  other  vegetable  astrinpente. 
Qtlier  varieties  of  tannic  acid  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron  of  a  greenish- 
black  or  grayisli'l)lack  colour,  and  are  apt  to  be  associated  wilh  a  reddish 
or  rcddisli-browu  colour  in  the  nicdidtie  containiog  them,  as  in  kiuo, 
catechu,  and  rhatany.  These  a!)  differ  from  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, in  not  being  convertible  into  gallic  acid.  uf)on  exposure  in  the  ?tatc 
of  infuBion  to  the  atmospberie  air.  They  proliably  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  may  be  distingniHhed  from  the  tannic  acid  here  roferrod  t0, 
and  from  one  another,  by  desiguativc  epitlnL^  derived  from  the  medi- 
cine. Thus,  the  variety  derived  from  kino  may  be  culh-d  kino4annic 
acid,  that  from  catechu,  caiechu-tannia  acid,  etc.  Tannic  acid  is  ex- 
tracted from  galls  by  means  of  ether  containing  a  little  water*  The  liquid 
i«  passed  through  powdered  galls,  and  after  passing  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  lower  of  which  holds  the  tannic  acid  in  f^olution,  and  yields  it 
on  evaporation, 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Gallo*tannic  acid  it?  solid,  spongy. 
light,  white  with  frequently  a  yellowish  or  grcenii?h*yeHow  tint,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  ti^Lrongly  astringent  tai^te,  without  bitternct^s.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils.  Its  iiicom pal il)i lilies  are  the  same  with  those  of  galls  (see  page 
112),  whieli  owe  their  chemical  relations  with  other  substances  chiefly  to 
this  principle.  Exposed  in  solution  to  the  air»  it  is  slowly  changed  into 
gftllie  acid,  with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Effedt<  on  the  System.  Tannic  acid,  being  the  peculiar  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable  astringents,  must  affect  the  system  in  the  same 
manner  as  these  medicines,  so  far  as  their  nstringency  is  concerned,  with 
this  difference  oidy,  that  it  exceed.s  them  all  greatly  in  power  In  refer- 
ence to  topical  effect  atone,  it  is  pniliahly  the  most  energetic  astringent 
known.  In  it.s  general  action,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances belonging  in  the  clasw.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  aftiuity  for 
st>nie  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood,  as 
albumen,  gelatin,  and  fibrin,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  it 
is  probably  never  taken  nnehanged  into  the  circulation.  Indeed,  it  could 
scarcely  exist  as  tannic  acid  in  the  blood.  Experiments  wilh  tannic  acid 
upon  dogs  have  shown  that,  when  it  is  given  freely  to  these  animals,  the 
urine  becomes  darker,  and  yields  evidences,  upon  chemical  examination, 
of  the  presence  of  galiir  and  pyrogallic  acids.  Into  these  acids,  therefore, 
or  into  something  intcrniediiite  between  tliem  and  itself,  the  tannic  acid 
is  probably  converted  on  entering  the  circulation.  This  presumption  is 
rendered  more  plansible  by  the  fact,  that  gallic  acid  doea  not,  like  the 
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,  form  insohible  eompounds  with  the  animal  prineiples  abore  men- 
Kow,  as  this  add  is  far  less  astringent  than  the  tannic,  we  can 
ffeadflj  aceoont  for  die  much  greater  power  of  the  latter  as  a  local  than 
as  a  general  astringnit  Among  its  local  effects  are  of  course  those 
wUch  it  prodnees  in  die  bowels;  for  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
these  it  is  brought  into  as  dose  contact  as  with  the  skin. 

In  moderate  doses,  tannic  acid  is  said  to  produce  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  and  somewhat  to  excite  the  appetite.  It  ondoubtedlj  tends  to 
dmiisiph  the  number  and  quantitr  of  the  stools.  Largelj  giren,  it  causes 
a  fodisg  of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium,  not  unlrequentl  j  nausea^  and 
M— f  timi  iT  obstinate  eonstipation.  But  it  is  asserted  that  a  drachm  or 
wmot^  mar  be  giren.  in  die  course  of  a  dar.  not  onlr  with  impunity,  bet 
with  adrantage.  if  it  be  administered  in  the  liquid  form,  or  followed,  if  in 
the  pBnlar  forat,  bj  food  or  drink ;  and,  in  these  large  doses,  it  is  said 
g;isstlT  to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine.  (P.  Gamier,  ArekioeBGcnirale*, 
JsBT.  1869,  pp.  i8-S5.) 

f%erapeMiic  Applieaium.  When  pure  astringencr  is  required,  tannir 
add  is  preiefaUe  to  the  crude  medicines  containing  it  from  its  compara- 
thrdj  smafl  dose,  its  less  unpleasant  taste,  its  less  liabililT  to  olEErnd  the 
.  and  from  the  dreumstanee  that,  not  being  associated  with  prin- 
haiing  a  diierent  action  from  its  own.  it  can  be  giren  in  eases  in 
the  crsde  medidne,  ia  consequence  of  containing  such  principles, 
■ST  he  contrtindicated. 

L  hUemulhf,  it  maj  be  used  most  adrantageouslj  in  alEedions  of  the 
I  and  bowelsu  with  the  inner  suiiace  of  which  it  comes  into  direct 
Is  aD  eases  of  dmrrkan  and  chronic  dytemiery.  demanding 
the  sse  «f  astjingents.  egspedaflj  in  the  former  of  these  diaesaes,  it  iF 
vsfj  sseluL  It  maj  eren  be  emploTed  in  these  affMlions,  in  some  is- 
fltaaofs.  when  the  madSdnes  containing  it  could  not  in  conseqoeoce  cf 
saaorliTiig  too  BS<h  of  s  tonic  or  stimulating  propertr  with  thdr  astris- 
Is  ckolerm,  imfmmimm  it  mar  frcquentlj  be  a&eodalcd  ssefriDj 
the  other  medidses  emplojed.  It  is  a»aerted  to  hare  produced 
efiecss  is  epidemde  ckolerm,  in  whkh  it  maj  be  gives  at 
mmj  sasire  so  kttr  as  eopmis  erseoatioas  continoe.  From  the  ispiditj 
ssd  riokfSiCt  of  ihk  ^fisesse.  it  ms£t  be  used  more  laigHj  than  is  sioit 
other  mMttcaomBz  frtim  ire  U>  ten  gislAs  being  required,  to  be  repesic«d 
evcrrhaif  howorbosrsatfl  thedifchargiesarechedBed.  Im  kemunrrkmge 
/wmm  ike  Mommdk  mmd  hivwd*^  sot  eotmeicml  with  high  rsMslar  imia- 
Hmm  or  acme  izdaamatki^  it  is  as  excdlent  remedr.  In  hwrntai^nmetu 
in  fhosid  he  gires  ppeinsyr  is  Aaistios.  as  it  wiD  thi 

if  ssd  eqjsaUr  ifMai  the  Ueeifisg  ssifseie.     Is  imietiimml  i 
OB  the  ooatruj.  Ike  pislar  fons  is  to  be  fmiemd,  I 
the  saadkase  wiB  he  sm»«  Uktlj  to  pai»  thrciugh  the  i 
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affections,  it  should  geoerallj  be  combined  with  opmm,  and  oftt'n  also 
with  ipecanninhii,  the  proportions  of  which  should  vary  to  suit  the*  pap- 
ticuhir  cin*unistttnfTS  of  the*  case.  Acetate  of  lead  is  erenenilly  indicated 
at  the  same  time  Should  this  and  the  tannic  acid  have  l>oen  employed 
»&paratcly  without  succcsg,  they  may  be  given  conjointly  ^  for,  though  the 
tannate  of  lead  would  be  formed,  yet  there  is  reas^on  to  suppose  Ihat  this 
onpht  pn)ve  more  efficaciouB,  in  certain  eases,  especially  hi  the  intestinal 
affection,  than  either  of  the  two  medicines  alone. 

Thoug'h  less  efficacious  In  complainta  the  scat  of  which  it  cannot 
directly  reach,  tamitc  neid  has  yet  l>i*en  biphiy  recommended,  as  an  inter- 
oal  remedy,  in  various  moilHtl  diBcliargea,  whether  secretory  or  hemor- 
rhagic, proetH'diu^  from  other  sources  than  the  alimentary  canal.  Pro- 
fuse  and  exhausting  expectoration,  whether  mucous  or  purulent,  colli- 
qualim  sweats^  excessive  diuresis,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  hm* 
moptifsiSf  hwniaturia^  and  menorrhagia,  are  the  affections  of  this  kind 
in  which  it  ha?^  been  used.  But  in  all  of  them  I  sliotild  prefer  the  min- 
eral a^tring'euts;  and  the  probability  is  that  gallic  acid  might  prove  little 
less  effective  than  the  tannic.  It  is  said,  given  to  the  extent  of  nine 
grains  daily;  to  have  proved  very  scrvicral>!e  in  cases  oi purulent  infec- 
tion or  pyamia,  in  which  sulphate  of  quinia  was  thought  to  have  acted 
injuriously.  (Med.  T,  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  18(>2,  p.  149.) 

Dr.  S.  Scott  Alison  recommends  the  acid  as  an  excellent  remedy  in 
dyspepsia,  in  which  he  states  that  it  promotes  the  appetite,  relieves  flatu- 
lence, aud  not  u!jfi*eqijcutly,  instead  of  constipating,  produces  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bowels.  It  wouhl  proljahly  prove  not  less  efilcacinus  than 
Ifalls,  in  obdinate  flaiuhnve  and  fj/mpaniies  dependent  on  relaxation  of 
tlie  bowel  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  cure  of 
inlermittcnls,  and  has  been  given  as  an  anthelmintic^  in  the  dose  for 
children  of  from  live  to  ten  grains.  It  hae  been  strongly  recommendod 
in  dropiiy  with  alh  ami  nous  urine,  in  the  f|uantity  of  from  thirty  grains 
to  a  drachm  in  twenty -four  hour.s.  (Arch,  Oen.,  Janv»  1H5(J,  p.  ^5.) 
Tannic  acid  has  also,  like  galls,  been  rc^commcnded  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  certain  metallic  salts,  especially  tartar 
emetic;  hut,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  it  should  not  bv^  relied  on  to 
the  exclusimi  of  other  measnn'S.   (4See  pages  112-B.) 

Administration,  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  to  be  repeated, 
in  chronic  cases,  three  or  four  times  a  day:  in  those  requiring  a  speedy 
impression,  every  hour,  two,  or  tliree  hours.  The  medicine  may  be 
given  in  pill  or  solution.  In  the  latter  form,  it  is  beat  administered  in 
connection  with  syrnp;  which  may  be  either  simple,  or  medicated  by  the 
addition  of  some  agreeable  flavouring  substance,  as  one  of  th«^  aromatic 
volatile  oils  or  tinctures.  Syrup  of  orange  peel  or  of  ginger  nmy  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  strength  of  tiie  solution  should  be  such,  tliat  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms  may  contain  the  required  dose  of  the  medicine. 
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2.  Externally,  tannic  acid  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
astringents  are  indicated,  and  will  be  found  among  the  most  effective  of 
tfaem.  It  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of 
infants;  in  epistaxis  and  chronic  coryza;  in  common  and  pseudomem^ 
branouH  angina,  prolapsed  uvula,  ulcerous  affections  of  the  mouth  and 
/duces,  excessive  salivation,  bleeding  and  spongy  gums,  bleeding  from 
the  socket  of  an  extracted  tooth,  etc.;  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  leucorrhoea, 
and  prolapsed  uterus  ;  in  bleeding  from  the  rectum,  prolapsus  ani,  and 
hemorrhoidal  affections  generally ;  and  finally,  in  flabby  and  fungous 
ulcers,  and  various  eruptive  affections.  In  these  complaints  it  may  be 
used  in  solution,  powder,  or  ointment  For  injection  into  the  eye,  the 
nostrils,  the  urethra  or  vagina,  and  the  rectum,  and  for  gargles,  the  form 
of  solution  should  be  used,  the  medium  strength  of  which  may  be  five 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.  A  much  stronger  solution,  containing 
one  part  of  the  acid  to  three  of  water,  has  been  recommended  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  for  ulcers  and  specks  on  the  cornea;  while  one  con- 
siderably weaker,  containing  not  more  than  a  grain  or  two  in  the  fluid- 
onnce,  to  begin  with,  may  be  used  as  a  collyrium  in  commencing  or 
retreating  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  catarrhal  character. 
Indeed^  it  is  asserted  that  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  the  fluidounce  of 
water  may  be  employed  in  common  acute  ophthalmia,  dropped  into  the  eye, 
not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  extraordinary  curative  effect 
(G.  R.  Sheraton,  Med.  T.  and  Gaz.,  Sept  1863,  p.  272.)  A  solution  of  the 
strength  of  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce  has  been  strongly  recommended  in 
chilblains.  Nxvi  have  been  cured  by  the  injection  into  them  of  a  solution 
of  the  same  strength.  (Haynes  Walton,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  xvi.  612.) 
As  a  local  application  tannic  acid  has  also  been  employed  dissolved  in 
glycerin,  and  has  proved  very  advantageous  in  the  hands  of  some 
practitioners.  In  the  form  of  powder,  it  has  been  used  in  epistaxis, 
being  snuffed  up  by  the  nostril,  or  blown  up  through  a  quill ;  and  as  a 
remedy  in  spongy  gums,  and  foul  old  and  bleeding  ulcers,  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  by  sprinkling  or  dusting  it  over  the  surface.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  very  efficacious  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal 
9ac;  being  applied,  by  means  of  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil,  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  after  the  matter  has  been  evacuated  from  the 
sac  by  pressure. 

An  ointment  is  now  officinal  (Unguentum  Aoidi  Tannici,  U.  S.),  made 
by  rubbing  thirty  grains,  first  with  thirty  minims  of  water  into  a  paste, 
and  afterwards  with  a  troyounce  of  lard ;  and  the  preparation  may  be 
weakened  by  adding  any  desirable  quantity  of  lard.  In  this  form  it 
may  be  used  in  piles,  cutaneou.s  eruptions,  sore  nipples,  old  ulcers,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  In  the /orm  of  lozenges 
(Tbochisci  Aoidi  Tannici,  Br.),  each  containing  half  a  grain  of  the 
acid,  it  may  be  employed  In  cases  of  chronic  angina  and  relaxation  of 
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the  uvula;  Ihn  lozenge  being  held  in  the  month,  and  swallowed  as  it 
Mowly  dissolves, 

Becqiiorcl  has  found  great  advantage^  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  uterus,  from  the  introduction  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ  of  cyiin* 
drical  sticks  of  tannic  acid,  about  an  inch  long  by  two  or  three  lines  in 
diamoler,  made  by  ruhliiug  fouc  partis  of  the  ucid,  and  one  of  iragacAnth, 
with  enough  crumbs  of  bread  to  give  them  due  plasticily.  (Ann.  de 
Therap.,  a.d.  1860,  p.  Ifi4.)  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  also, 
among  other  medicated  pessaries,  recommends  one  of  tannic  acid, 
madi.'  by  incoqioratiog  ten  grains  of  the  acid  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cacao  butler.  (Ed.  Mod.  Jomm.,  May,  1865,  p.  1042,) 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  directs  suppositories  of  tannic  cundt 
much'  by  mixing  the  acid  with  lard,  wax^  and  glycerin;  each  supposi- 
tory weigiiing  twenty  grains,  and  containing  two  grainj*  of  tannic  acid. 
A  better  exeipient,  hoivevt5r,  would  be  the  cacao  butter.  The  remedy 
may  be  used  in  prolapsus  ani,  piles,  and  anal  leucorrhoea. 

Tannic  acid  in  solution  is  one  of  the  HubHtaneeg  which  has  been 
recently  U8ed  in  the  form  of  spray,  by  means  of  the  atomizer  It  ha« 
been  employed  in  aedenia  of  the  glotiin,  laryngeal  ulcerations  andexcree- 
oenex's,  and  in  chronic  brom  bitift.  The  strength  oftlie  solution  for  these 
purposes  varies  from  one  to  twenty  grains  to  the  Huidounce  of  water, 
A  stronger  solution,  containing  thirty  grains  to  t\w  fluidounce,  has  been 
used  in  hffimoptyt^is.  (Da  Costa,  N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct  18G6,  p.  35.) 

2.  GALLIC  ACID*— AciDUM  Gallicum.  U.S.,  Br. 

Ongin.  Gallic  acid  is  procured  from  galls,  cither  through  the  gallic 
acid  fermentation  which  tbet^c  undergo  when  exposed,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  to  water  and  atmospheric  air,  or  through  the  reageocj  of  sul- 
phuric aeul 

Sentiible  arid  Chemical  Properties.  Thv  acid  is  in  delicate,  silky^ 
acienlar  eryi*tals,  colourless  when  quite  pure,  somewhat  brownish  as 
commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  inodorous,  of  an  acidulous  slightly  astrin* 
gent  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  htit  freely  in  hot  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  produces  a  deep  bluish- 
black  colour  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  has 
no  eHect  on  that  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  and  diflers  from  tannic  acid 
in  not  causing  precipitates  with  gelatin,  albumen^  or  salts  of  the  org^anie 
alkalies^ 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  small  doses,  gallic  acid  produces  no  sensi- 
ble effect  when  swallowed,  and,  in  the  largest  ever  given  for  medical 
purposes,  is  said  to  occasion  only  a  feeling  of  internal  heat.  Externally 
applied,  it  produces  little  of  the  corrugating  eflecta  characteristic  of  the 
astringents. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  substance  has  but  recently  been  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine.     Formerly  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle 
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of  the  vegetable  astriDgents,  though  not  used  in  the  isolated  state,  it  lost 
this  reputation  almost  entirely  upon  the  discovery  of  the  much  greater 
astringency  of  tannic  acid;  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  it  has 
partially  recovered  its  original  credit 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  inferiority  to  tannic  acid  in  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  all  those  parts  with  which  the 
medicine  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact  But^  not  having  those 
chemical  relations  which  render  the  absorption  of  tannic  acid  as  such 
impossible,  it  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  reach  all  parts  of  the 
system ;  and,  as  tannic  acid  may  possibly  be  converted  into  gallic  acid 
before  being  absorbed,  and  through  this  agent  produce  all  its  general 
effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  the  inference  is  not  unreasonable,  that 
the  latter  medicine  might,  perhaps,  be  substituted  for  the  former,  with- 
out disadvantage,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  effects  are  to  be  produced 
through  admixture  with  the  blood.  We  might  go  further,  and  calculate 
upon  results  even  more  favourable  from  the  gallic  than  the  tannic  acid; 
as,  independently  of  its  more  ready  entrance  into  the  circulation,  it  is 
less  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  constipate  the  bowels,  and  thus  to 
interfere  with  digestion.  Experience,  however,  upon  these  points  is  not 
yet  settled;  and,  though  gallic  acid  has  been  of  late  much  employed, 
▼ery  different  opinions  have  been  given  of  its  powers.  These  remarks 
on  the  relative  efficiency  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  have  reference  only 
to  the  latter  acid  as  it  is  procured  from  galls. 

The  complaints  in  which  gallic  acid  may  be  most  advantageously  given 
are  the  hemorrhages,  and  especially  those  proceeding  from  parts  which 
are  conveniently  accessible  only  through  the  circulation,  as  hasmoptysts, 
Juanaturia^  and  menorrhagia  or  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned affection  it  is  thought  to  have  proved  peculiarly  efficacious ;  and 
in  hematuria  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  so,  as  it  passes  out  of 
the  system  through  the  kidneys.  In  all  these  complaints,  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  quite  destitute  of  irritant  or  general  stimulant 
properties,  at  least  in  medicinal  doses,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
is  somewhat  sedative  to  the  circulation,  or  refrigerant,  like  many  other 
vegetable  acids.  The  power  has  been  claimed  for  it  of  arresting,  in 
some  degree,  the  escape  of  albumen  from  the  blood  in  cases  of  albumin- 
au9  urine;  and  it  has  been  employed  with  supposed  benefit  in  tnmple 
diureM,  and  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  urinary  organs. 
It  has  been  found,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  in  cases 
of  chylo-serous  or  spontaneously  coagulable  urine. 

The  dose  is  firom  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  with  syrup  and 
powdered  gum  arabic ;  in  the  form  of  powder ;  or  in  liquid  mixture. 
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IT.  OAK  BARK. 


WHITE-OAE  BARK,— QuERCUS  alba.  U.  S. 
BLACK  OAK  BARK  — Queecus  tinctoeia*  U.  S, 

QuERCua     Quercus  pedunculata,  Br. 

The  bark  of  most  of  the  oaks  is  possessed  of  properties  very  nearly  ideo- 
tical,  so  that  one  species  may  generally  lie  substituted  for  another  with- 
out groat  disadvantage.  Q.  Eobur  and  Q,  pedimculata,  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  common  British  oak,  are  the  Hpeeies  most  used  in  Europe;  Q.  alba 
or  Anieriean  whitivoak,  Q  jyrinns  or  white  chestnut-oak,  Q.  montana  or 
rock  chv>,inu\'Of%k,Q.falcafa  or  Spanish  oak,  and  other  indigenous  species, 
have  been  iodifferently  used  in  this  eonntry.  Our  Pharmacopoeia  has 
adopted  Q.  alba  or  white-oak,  as  the  representative  of  the  oaks  in  general, 
being  one  of  the  most  astringent,  and  (J,  Hnctoria  or  black-oak,  aa  pos- 
sessing somewhat  differmU  properties,  and  requiring  a  separate  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  inner  bark,  in  all  the  species,  which  is  principally 
efficacious ;  and  this,  therefore,  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  epidermis^  when  the  latter  is  readily  separable.  The  bark  is  better 
from  the  young  brauehes  than  the  old,  and  gathered  in  the  spring  thtm 
at  other  seasons. 

SeiiHiblt*  Properties,  Tlie  inner  bark  has  a  coarse,  fibrous  texture; 
alight-brownish  or  reddish-brown  colour;  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  little 
perceptible  in  single  pieces,  but  verj  obvious  in  mass;  and  a  rough, 
ttjstringent,  bitterish  taste. 

Active  Principles,  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  in  galls, 
galHv  acid,  and  a  bitter  erysUillizable,  neuter  substance,  called  f/uerciw, 
which  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  European  oaks,  and  probably  exists 
in  most  or  all  of  the  species.  Of  these  principles,  tannic  acid  is  the 
most  abundant  and  most  important.  Tbej  are  all  extracted  by  water 
and  alcohol. 

Incompatibiei^.  These  are  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  galls;  but 
the  bark  of  the  British  oak  is  said  not  to  precipitate  tartar  emetic. 

Peculiarities  of  Q.  tinctoria,  or  Black-oak  liark.  This  variety  is  more 
bitter  than  most  of  the  others,  and  differs  also  in  staining  the  saliva  yel- 
low when  chewed.  Besides  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  it  contains  a 
peculiar  colouring  principle,  called  quercitrin,  which  renders  it  valuable 
as  a  dye-stuff,  in  which  capacity  the  coarsely  powdered  bark  is  consider- 
•Jjly  used  under  the  name  of  quercitron. 

Effects  on  the  System,  The  effects  of  oak  bark  are  those  of  a  mild 
astringent  and  tonic.  Experinients  performed  with  it  at  the  veterinary 
school  of  Lyons  appear  to  show  that,  when  largely  taken,  it  renders  the 
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blood  redder,  thicker,  and  more  viscid,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes 
the  putrefactive  tendency  after  death.  The  blood  of  a  horse,  which  was 
made  to  take  twenty  pounds  of  the  bark  in  a  month,  was  said,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  to  have  undergone  the  change  referred  to;  and  the  body  of 
the  animal,  which  was  killed,  remained  two  months  without  the  least  sign 
of  putrefaction. 

Black-oak  Bark  is  said  to  differ  from  the  other  varieties  in  having 
some  tendency  to  operate  on  the  bowels. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Oak  bark  has  been  used  internally  in 
chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  in  passive  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  and  in  intermittent  fever;  but  it  is  little  employed  in  this  way. 
The  inhalation  of  the  odorous  matter  which  exhales  from  large  quantities 
in  mass,  has  been  thought  to  be  advantageous  in  phthisis;  because  this 
disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  less  among  tanners  than  with  other 
classes  of  people;  but  more  accurate  and  copious  statistical  details  are 
wanted  to  establish  the  fact  The  blaok-oak  bark,  in  consequence  of  its 
supposed  irritant  efifects  on  the  bowels,  should  not  be  given  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea. 

The  topical  use  of  the  bark  is  much  greater  than  the  internal.  The 
decoction  has  been  employed  as  a  bath,  esi)ecially  for  children,  in  maras- 
mus, scrofula,  chronic  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  and  intermittent 
fever.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  as  a  gargle  in  prolapsus  of  the 
uvula  and  inflammalion  of  the  fauces;  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea, 
prolapsus  uteri,  prolapsus  ani,  and  dropsical  cysts ;  and  as  a  wash,  or 
in  the  form  of  poultice,  in  piles,  old  and  obstinate  ulcers,  edematous 
Mwellings  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  even  in  the  cure  of  reducible 
hernias,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  truss.  The  powder  made  into  a  cataplasm 
is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  external  gangrene;  and  the  infusion  taken 
from  tanners'  vats  has  been  beneficially  employed  in  old,  flabby,  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  "" 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  An 
extract  made  by  boiling  the  decoction  to  dryness  has  been  given  in  half 
the  quantity.  The  decoction  (Decogtum  Quercus  ALBiE,  U.  8.),  made 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
two  fluidounces.  In  each  instance,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  from  three 
to  six  times  in  a  day.  For  external  use,  the  decoction  may  be  made 
with  twice  the  proportion  of  bark  just  mentioned. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak,  or  acorn,  is  more  astringent  and  bitter  than  the 
bark,  and  has  been  considerably  used  in  scrofulous  affections.  It  is  said 
lA  be  more  efficacious  when  previously  roasted,  in  consequence  of  a  sup- 
posed beneficial  infiuence  of  the  resulting  empyreumatic  products  upon 
the  nervous  system.  The  most  agreeable  form  for  use  is  that  of  an 
infusion  or  decoction,  prepared  from  the  roasted  and  ground  fruit,  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and  taken  like  that  with  sugar  and  cream. 
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For  an  adoU,  half  an  ounce  of  acorns  may  thus  be  prepared  for  each 
momtng  and  evening  meal ;  for  a  child,  from  ha!f  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  water. 

Acorns  have  been  sometimes  used  as  food  in  periods  of  famine;  hot 
they  are  said  to  produce  for  a  time  obstinate  constipation,  followed  in 
the  end  by  diarrhcea  and  cholera. 


IIL  KINO,  as.,  Br. 

The  name  of  kino  was  first  conferred  upon  an  astringent  product, 
Introduced  into  use  by  Dn  Fothergill  of  London,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  concrete  juice  of  Pterocarpus 
erinacens,  a  tree  growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  But  the 
same  name  has  since  been  extended  to  similar  products  from  other 
sources,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  a  generic  title  fur  various  con- 
crete juices,  of  a  reddish-brown  or  blackish  colour  and  astringent  taste, 
and  existing  either  in  the  state  of  minute,  fihining,  angular  fragments,  or 
of  larger  miiSBes  very  readily  breaking  into  such  fragnumts.  The  varie- 
ties now  in  use  are  the  Eoiit  India  kino,  the  Wi'st  India  or  Jamaica 
kino^  and  the  Houlh  American  or  Caracas  kino.  The  East  India 
variety  is  most  employed. 

1.  East  India  Kino  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Plerocarpus  Margu- 
piunr,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  inountains  upon  the  Malabar  coast  of 
Hindosian*  It  is  in  small,  irregular,  angular,  brittle,  glistening  frag^ 
mentB,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  ahnost  black  colour,  redder  and  lighter 
in  powder,  inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  strongly  astringent  taste  followed 
by  a  sense  of  sweetness,  softening  in  the  mouth  when  chewed,  adhering 
somewhat  to  the  teeth,  and  staining  the  saliva  l>lood-red.  Water  and 
alcohol  dissolve  all  its  active  matter,  receiving  from  it  a  deep-red  colour 

Its  aciive  principle  is  tannic  acid^  of  the  variety  called  kino-tanmc 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  a  gi^enish  or 
olive-black  colour.  This  dilTcrs,  moreover,  from  the  tannic  acid  of  galla, 
in  being  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  into  a  brick -red, 
tasteless,  and  inert  matter*  instead  of  into  gallic  arid.  Besides  this 
principle,  there  is  also  extractive  matter,  upon  whVh  possibly  the  bitter- 
ness may  depend. 

Its  chemical  reactions  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  tannic  acid  of 
galls,  except  that  the  alkalies  favour  its  solubility  in  water,  while  th/y 
destroy  its  astringency. 

2.  West  India,  or  Jamaica  Kino,  is  said  to  be  an  extract  of  th<j 
wood  and  bark  of  Coccoloba  umfera,  growing  in  the  West  Indies;  but 
this  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful;  and  specimens  which  I  have  seen 
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under  that  name,  had  the  appearance  of  an  inspissated  jaice,  and  proba- 
bly were  so ;  as,  on  chemical  examination,  they  were  found  to  contain  a 
resmous  ingredient 

In  sensible  properHes,  In  the  characters  of  its  active  principle,  in 
m>lubHity,  and  general  chemical  reactions^  it  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  preceding  variety ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  imported  in 
minute  fragments,  it  has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  a  compact  mass 
in  gonrds,  and  breaks  into  rather  larger  and  more  rectangular  fragments, 
less  glistening,  and  not  quite  so  dark. 

3.  South  Amirican,  or  Caracas  Kino,  is  brought  from  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America;  but  its  botanical  source  is  unknown.  It  is  in 
large  irregular  masses,  which,  after  importation,  are  broken  up  into  small 
Irregular  fragments,  less  sharply  angular,  glistening,  and  dark-coloured 
than  the  E.  India  variety,  and  in  these  respects  closely  resembling  that 
from  the  W.  Indies.  In  taste  and  smell,  solubility,  the  character  of  its 
active  principle,  and  in  general  chemical  relations,  it  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding variety. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  kino,  there  is  the  Botany  Bay  kino,  from 
Eucalyptus  resinifera  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  product  named  Bur 
iea  gum,  from  BiUea  frondosa  of  Hindostan,  both  of  which  have  the 
general  properties  of  this  drug,  but  are  little  used  in  the  United  States. 
(See  U,  S.  Dispensatory.) 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  the 
effects  of  kino  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  galls;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  exert  an  equal  influence  through  the  circulation; 
ms  their  tannic  acid  is  not  capable,  like  that  of  galls  and  oak  bark,  of  being 
converted  into  absorbable  gallic  acid,  but  passes,  through  the  rcagency 
of  oxygen,  into  the  state  of  a  tasteless,  insoluble,  and  inert  matter. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Kino  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  vegetable 
mstringents  for  internal  use,  on  account  of  its  purity,  and  general  accepta- 
bility to  the  stomach.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  and,  though  occasionally  prescribed  internally  for  haemopty- 
siB,  menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea,  it  probably,  for  reasons  already  given, 
exerts  little  influence  in  these  complaints.  In  those  forms  of  diarrhoea 
and  advanced  or  chronic  dysentery,  in  which  astringents  are  indicated, 
it  is  a  very  useful  remedy,  and  much  employed  in  this  country.  It  may 
also  be  sometimes  used  advantageously  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  order  to 
check  the  excessive  evacuations.  Pyrosis,  hmmatemesis,  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage  are  among  the  complaints  in  which  good  effects  may  be 
expected  from  it  In  the  last-mentioned  affection,  occurring  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  low  fevers,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy.  I  have  seen  it 
promptly  check  the  most  alarming  hemorrhage  attendant  on  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever;  but  it  must  be  g^ven  very  freely,  much  more  so  than 
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under  ordinary  circumstancoa.     In  all  these  complaints  it  should  gener- 
ally he  associated  with  opium. 

Locally,  in  tho  form  of  powder,  H  is  sometimes  efficacious  in  arrtisting 
heinorrhajL':^  fi'om  bleeding  surfaces.  In  a  bloody  tumour  of  the  roof  of 
the  muuth,  which  bled  alarm ing-ly  upon  being  uut  into,  I  once  succeeded 
in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  after  tryinir  other  means  unsuccessfully,  by  ■ 
filling  Ihc  incision  with  the  powder,  and  causing  a  piece  of  patent  lint, 
on  which  the  powder  was  thickly  spriiikled,  to  he  pressed  firmly  hy  the 
tongue  against  the  tumour.  In  the  same  form,  it  may  BometimiiS  be 
sprinkled  beneficially  upon  the  surface  of  flnbhy  ulcers.  In  the  form  of 
infusion  also  it  is  sometimes  topically  applied,  as  in  eases  of  epi^faxU, 
relaxalion  of  the  uvula^  aphthae,  leucorrhma,  and  obslinale  gonorrkasa; 
but  its  liability  to  stain  everything  which  it  touches  is  some  objection  to 
Uiis  nintle  uf  cjuiiloyment 

Adminiiitraliun.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  in  causes  of  urgency,  and  three 
or  fVmr  times  a  day  in  the  more  chronic.  In  bowel  complaints,  it  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  prepared  chalk  or  oyster  shell,  and  one  of  tbtj 
liquid  preparations  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  mixture,  made  by  sus^wnding 
the  insoluble  ingredients  in  some  aromatic  water,  hy  means  of  gum 
arable  nnd  loaf  sugar- 
In  lite  form  of  pill,  kino  may  be  given,  combined  with  acetate  of  lead 
and  opium,  in  cholera  and  diarrbfca.  Though  the  salt  of  lead  is  probably 
decomposed  by  the  tannic  acid,  experience  has  proved  the  eflicacy  of  the 
combination. 

Kino  may  also  bo  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  made  by 
mixing  tht^  powder  with  syrup  or  molasses;  and  powdered  cinnamon, 
powdered  opium,  and  jirepared  clmlk,  one  or  all,  may  bo  added  as  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  require. 

A  more  elegant  preparation  is  an  infuBiOTi,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drachms  of  kino  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  cinnamon  to  eight  fluid* 
ounces  i>f  boiling  water,  and  filtered  when  cold.  Of  this  one  or  two 
table  spoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and 
mixed,  in  cases  of  diarrhcea,  with  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated  tincluro 
of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  liquid  preparation  of 
that  narcotic.  If  the  effects  of  chalk  are  required,  this  antacid  may  be 
mixed  with  the  infusion  by  the  intervention  of  powdered  gum  and  sugar. 
Tinehire  of  Kino  (Ti^jctura  Kino,  U.S.)  is  an  oflleinul  preparation, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  alcoholic  menstruum  is  not  objectionab1(%  may 
be  given,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fiuidrachms,  added  to  cretaceoua  mix* 
turcs.  or  other  liquid  astringent  preparation.  It  should,  howf*ver,  be 
used  reeentfy  made ;  as  it  is  apt  to  gelatinize  by  time,  and  to  lose  \\a 
astringcncy. 
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IV.  CATECHU.  U.S. 
Catechtj  Nigrum.    Black  Catechu.   Acacia  Catechu.  Br, 

Origin  and  Properties.  Catechu  is  an  extract  prepared  from  the  inner 
wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Hindostan,  Pegu,  and 
other  parts  of  India.  It  is  in  masses  or  fragments  of  diversified  shape 
and  size,  usually  rusty-coloured  externally,  reddish-brown  internally, 
with  a  fracture  generally  sniooth  and  somewhat  shining  but  sometimes 
roagh,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitterish  very  astringent  taste,  with  a  sweetish 
after-taste.     It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  This  is  tannic  acid,  of  the  variety  which  yields  with 
the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  a  greenish-black  or  olive-black  precipitate, 
and  may  be  called  catechu-tannic  acid.  Another  constituent,  to  which 
it  probably  owes  its  sweetness,  is  catechuic  acid,  which,  however,  is  not 
known  to  possess  any  medical  virtues. 

Its  chemical  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  kino. 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  the  effects  of  catechu  upon  the  sys- 
tem can  be  traced,  they  are  almost  precisely  those  of  the  medicine  last 
described. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Its  therapeutic  uses  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  kino,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  less  used  internally  in  this  country,  probably  because  less 
elegant  in  appearance,  and  usually  less  pure.  Some  writers  speak  of  it 
as  specially  advantageous  in  checking  excessive  expectoration;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  it  has  much  power  of  this  kind.  As  a  topical  applica- 
tion, in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  has  the  advantage  over  kino  of  staining 
less.  From  its  greater  hardness,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  tn^atment  of 
chronic  angina,  with  relaxation  or  elongation  of  the  uvula,  in  which  it 
sometimes  proves  very  useful  by  being  held  in  the  mouth  between  the 
cheek  and  teeth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Its  solution  in  the 
saliva  is  thus  brought  constantly,  as  it  is  swallowed,  into  contact  with 
the  diseased  parts,  and  keeps  up  a  steady  astringent  action  upon  them. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  said  to  be  used  by  professional  singers  and  speak- 
ers, to  relieve  the  hoarseness  consequent  on  an  excessive  use  of  the  voice. 
In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  also  occasionally  useful  in  spongy  gums,  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil.  The  tincture 
is  preferable  to  that  of  kino,  in  consequence  of  being  less  liable  to  change 
by  keeping. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  that  of  the  officinal 
Tincture  (Tinctura  Catechu,  U.  S.),  from  thirty  minims  to  three  flui- 
drachms.  An  infusion  (Inpusum  Catechu  Compositum)  is  directed 
both  by  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  made,  according  to  the 
former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  catechu  and  a  drachm  of  cinnamon  to  a 
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pint  of  boiling  wat(^r.  The  dose  ts  ontj  or  two  flnidounces  tbreo  or  four 
times  daily.  The  modes  of  administratiou,  not  fipocially  noticed,  are 
precisdlv  th»^  same  as  those  already  i^uQiciciitly  dcscTiLied  ooder  kino. 

GAMBIR. 

Catecou  Pallidum.  Pale  Catechu.  Uncaria  Gambir  (Naiiclea  Gam* 
bir).  Er, 

This  IS  probably  tbe  old  terra  Japonica.  It  is  usually  ranked  wftb  the 
varieties  of  catechu,  wbicb  it  closely  resembles  in  virtues  j  but  it  bas  a 
wholly  different  origin,  being  an  extract  from  tbe  leaves  and  youDg 
shoots  of  Naitclfa  Gajnbir {Uncaria  Gambir,  De  Candolle),  which  is  a 
native  of  Eastern  India.  It  is  in  tbe  form  of  cubes,  of  about  an  inch  in 
81X6,  bght  and  porous,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  lighter 
williin,  an  earthy  fratiiirc,  and  a  strongly  aslrbigcni,  bitter,  and  sweetish 
taste.  It  is  closely  analogous  iu  composition  to  ealecbu,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  dose. 


V,  RHATANY. 

KRA.MERIA.  f/.S,  Br. 

Origin  and  Properites.  Rbatany  is  tbe  root  of  Krameria  iriandra^ 
a  shrub  growing  in  Peru,  It  is  usually  in  long,  cjfbndrical  pieces,  from 
the  size  of  a  straw,  to  half  an  inL4i  or  more  in  diameter,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  radicles  attaehud  to  a  short,  thick,  common  head.  The  root  con- 
sists of  a  reddish-brown  bark,  in  which  the  virtues  chiefly  reside,  and  of 
an  interior  lighter  coloured,  but  still  reddish  ligneous  portion.  It  yields 
a  reddish  powder,  is  inodorous,  but  of  a  slight  peculiar  smell  in  decoction, 
and  has  a  bitter,  very  astringent,  and  slightly  sweetish  taste.  Its  virtues 
are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  impaired  by  boiling.  The 
infusjun  and  tiecUire  are  reddisb4>rown. 

Active  Conditucnts  Its  chief  active  principle  is  a  variety  of  tannic 
acid,  somewhat  peculiar  in  properties,  atfording  a  deep  grayish- brown 
precipitate  with  the  salts  of  scsqutoxtde  of  iron,  and  converted  by  oxida- 
tion, especially  at  an  elevated  temperature,  into  an  inert  apotheme.  It 
contains,  also,  biller  exlractiie,  which  may  have  tonic  virtues  j  and  a 
peculiar  acid  called  fcrameri(%  for  which  some  influence  over  Uie  system 
ho-s  been  claimed,  but  of  which  little  is  known. 

Its  chemical  reactions  arc  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  the  other 
vegetable  astringents  in  general 

Ejfeci^  on  the  System.  Rbatany  combines  the  effects  of  a  powerful 
astringent  with  those  of  a  gentle  tonic,  and  does  not,  in  these  res|)ecta, 
differ  observably  from  kino  and  catechu.  Like  these,  also,  it  may  operate 
leas  forcibly,  through  the  route  of  the  circulation,  than  the  tannic  acid  of 
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galls  or  the  astringents  containing  it;  because  its  active  principle,  in- 
stead of  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  gallic  acid,  which  is  at  once 
absorbable  and  astringent,  becomes  under  that  process  an  insoluble  and 
inert  apotheme.  But  this  view  of  its  action  on  the  system  must  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  theoretical. 

Therapeuiic  Applicaiion.  Rhatany  has  been  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  vegetable  astringents  generally,  and  may  be  considered 
as  identical  in  its  therapeutic  application,  both  internal  and  external  or 
topical,  with  l^ino  and  catechu.  To  mention,  therefore,  in  this  place, 
the  several  affections  for  which  it  has  been  recommended  would  be  mere 
repetition.  There  is  one  use  of  it,  however,  which  requires  special 
notice ;  as,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  either  of  the  astringents 
just  mentioned  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  yet  they  have  not  been 
put  so  fully  as  rhatany  to  the  test  of  experiment  The  use  referred  to  is 
in  the  cure  of  that  most  painful  and  obstinate  affection,  known  by  the 
name  of  fissure  of  the  anus,  M.  Bretonneau  found  injections  of  kra- 
meria  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  that  complaint;  and  his  experience 
has  been  confirmed  by  that  of  M.  Trousseau.  The  injection  employed 
bj  him  consisted  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  extract  of  rhatany,  dis- 
solved in  five  fluidounces  of  water,  to  which  about  a  fluidrachm  of  the 
tincture  of  rhatany  was  added.  This  was  administered  daily,  the  rectum 
having  been  previously  cleared  out  by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  or  some 
mucilaginous  fluid  The  patient  usually  experienced  relief  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  and  was  effectually  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  use 
of  the  remedy,  the  pains  are  at  first  sometimes  aggravated ;  but  this 
should  not  prevent  a  perseverance  with  it  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
after  the  cure,  to  keep  the  evacuations,  by  means  of  laxatives  if  neces- 
sary, in  a  soft  stat«,  so  as  to  prevent  a  reproduction  of  the  fissures. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Blache  have  employed  the  same  remedy,  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  treatment  of  fissures  and  excoriations  of  the  nipple  in 
nursing  women.  They  first  wash  the  part  with  a  liquid  consisting  of  5 
parts  of  the  extract,  10  of  the  tincture,  and  100  of  water,  and  then  in- 
troduce into  the  fissures  the  extract  brought  into  a  proper  consistence  by 
means  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  might  be  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm ;  but  the  medicine  is  seldom  used  in  this  form.  The 
most  elegant  preparation,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  vegetable 
sstringents,  is  the  officinal  Extract  (Extractum  KRAMiRiiE,  U.  8.),  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  our  national  code.  The  dose  of  it  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  Tincture  of  Rhatany  (Tinctura  Kra- 
MXRi^,  U,  8,),  and  8yrup  of  Rhatany  (Strupus  Kramert^  U.  &),  are 
also  officinal  preparations,  the  former  of  which  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  fluidrachms,  and  the  latter,  which  is  especially  adapted  for 
children,  in  that  of  half  a  fluidounce  for  an  adult^  and  twenty  or  thirty 
minims  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old. 
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VI.  LOGWOOD. 
n^MATOXYLON.  U.  &— H^matoxtlum.  Br, 

Origin,  This  is  the  inner  or  he  art- wood  of  Hxmatoxt/lon  Campechir 
anum,  a  tree  of  mcdiiitn  sixe,  growinp:  in  Cnmpeachy  and  on  the  shoren 
of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  in  Jamiiicii 
and  other  West  India  islands^  into  which  it  is  eaid  to  have  beeo  in- 
troduced from  the  Continent, 

Sensible  Properties,  It  comes  in  billets  of  various  magnitude,  bftrd* 
compact,  and  heavy,  of  a  red  or  yellowish-red  colour,  becoming  darker  aod 
ahuo^?i  black  by  exposure,  of  a  peeuliar  not  disagi*eeable  odour,  and  a 
sweet  somewhat  astringent  taste.  As  kept  in  the  shops  for  use,  it  is  in 
small  chips,  or  in  the  form  of  a  coari^e  powder  produced  by  rasping.  It 
yields  its  virtues,  with  a  deep  purplish  red  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Aclii^e  FfH^iciplrs,  Its  chief  constituents  are  a  variety  of  tannic  acid 
in  small  proportion^  in  which  its  astringency  resides,  and  a  peculiar 
colouring  principle  called  hsmatajtijlin,  to  which  it  owes  its  colouring 
properties  and  sweetness. 

Chemical  BeacUons.  The  decoction  of  Ing^wood  produces  precipitates 
with  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead»  and  alum,  a  deep -violet  blue  with  ihe 
ialts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  reddish  curdy  Hakes  with  a  solution  of 
gdutin. 

Effects  on  the  System,  The  effects  of  logwood  on  the  system  are  thoBe 
of  a  pure  mild  astringent,  without  bitterness^  and  without  irritant  prop- 
erties. The  colouring  principle  appears  to  be  absorbed,  as  the  urine  is 
reddened  by  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  astringent  is  applicable  to  mild  ca^eB 
of  diarrhcea  and  chronic  dysenteric,  in  which  simple  astringency  is  re- 
quired, and  more  irritating  substances  miglit  be  injurious.  It  is  especi- 
ally suited  to  the  diarrhoea  of  cbildreBf  and  has  been  considerably  em- 
ployed in  that  form  of  it  which  succeeds  cholera  infantum,  after  the 
violence  of  the  disease  has  been  subtlucd.  It  may  he  used  also  for  the 
general  piirpuses  of  the  vegetable  astring^ents,  but  \&  too  feeble  for  much 
effect,  unless  in  cases  of  the  kind  above  referred  to. 

Administration.  The  only  two  forms  in  which  it  is  used  are  those  of 
the  Decoction  (Decoctum  H.-ematoxyij,  U.  S.  )  and  Extract  (ExTRAcrtfii 
HjKMAtoxyli,  V,  6*.),  both  of  which  are  oflicinal.  In  the  former  U.  S- 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  process  of  which  I  prefer,  the  decoction  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  rasped  wooil  with  two  pints  of  water 
to  a  pint;  and  two  drachms  of  bniiscd  cinnamon  might  sometimes  be 
usefully  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling.  The  dose  is  two  or  throe  fluid- 
ounces  for  an  adult,  two  or  three  fluidrachms  for  a  child  of  two  years,  to 
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be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  if  required. 
The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  pill  or  solution ;  but,  if  pills  are  preferred,  they  should  be  taken 
freshly  prepared ;  as  they  are  said  to  become  so  hard,  by  long  keeping, 
as  sometimes  to  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged. 


VII.  CRANESBILL. 
GERANIUM,  as. 

Origin  and  Properties,  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  root,  or  rather 
rhizome  of  Oeranium  maculatum,  a  small,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  woods  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  in  pieces  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  somewhat  flattened,  wrinkled,  tuberculated,  com- 
pact, externally  brown,  internally  reddish-gray,  inodorous,  and  of  a  pure 
astringent  taste,  without  bitterness,  or  other  disagreeable  quality. 

Active  Principle,  This  is  tannic  acid,  having  the  general  properties 
of  that  principle,  but  of  what  precise  character  is  yet  undetermined; 
though  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  some,  that  the  root  contains  also  gallic 
acid,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  found  in  galls.  From  a  recent  analysis  of 
the  root  by  the  Messrs.  Tilden,  who  recognized  the  presence  both  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  it  may  be  Inferred  that  these  are  its  only  active 
constituents. 

Effects  and  Uses,  Cranesbill  has  the  efiects  on  the  system  of  an  eflS- 
cient  and  pure  astringent  From  its  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  it  is 
particularly  suited  to  infants,  and  persons  of  delicate  palate  and  stomach. 
It  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  vegetable  astringents  already 
detailed,  whether  external  or  internal ;  but  has  been  most  highly  recom- 
mended, as  an  internal  remedy,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
and,  as  a  topical  application,  in  cases  of  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  looseness  of  bowels  fol- 
lowing cholera  infantum,  in  consequence  of  its  exemption  from  irritant 
properties. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised 
root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  infants  the 
decoction  in  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  an  eligible 
preparation,  and  may  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  or  two  old  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  fluldrachms,  or  more  largely  if  required.  An  extract  and 
tincture  have  been  recommended,  but  are  little  used. 
VOL.  I. — 9 
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^  VIIL  BLACKBERRY  ROOT. 

Origin.  Undf^r  tliis  name*  the  pres^pnt  U.  8,  Pharnmc^npccia  unites  the 
roots  of  the  Eubus  villosus  or  common  blaeklx^rry,  and  the  Bubu^  Cana^ 
densis  {E.irimalm,  Pnrt^h)  ordewhiTrv;  and,  as  there  is  do  known  dif* 
ftireiice  in  effects  hctwocn  them,  tliey  have  Ijeen  very  properly  consoIK 
datt^t,  instead  of  being  designated,  as  ui  the  old  PharnmcopoBia,  by 
diHtinet  oflBcinal  titles.  These  two  species  of  Rubua  are  indigenous 
briers,  growing  in  ditrer«'nt  parts  of  the  Fnited  States, 

Properiies.  The  roots  are  eylindrieal  or  branching,  with  a  brown  or 
ash*colonred  bark,  and  a  central  woody  portion,  the  former  of  which  is 
of  a  bitter  and  strongly  astringent  taste,  the  latter  is  tasteless,  and  both 
are  without  snidl  The  woody  part  is  inert  j  and  either  the  sujalh*r 
roots,  or  the  bark  only  of  the  larger,  should  be  employed.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles,  These  are  tannic  acid,  and  probably  a  peculiar 
biUer  principle,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Effects  on  the  Sijstem.  There  is  no  observable  difference  In  the  effects 
of  these  roots.     Both  are  gentle  tonics,  and  en*Tgetic  astringents. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Blackberry  and  dewberry  rout  may  he  em- 
ployed for  the  same  puq>oses  generally  as  liie  hitler  vegetable  astrin- 
gents; but  an:*  seldom  given  except  for  bowel  eomplainti^,  in  which  they 
are  highly  esteemed  popular  remedies,  I  have  used  them  in  diarrhcsa 
with  advantage.  They  are  appUeahle  only  to  chronic  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, or  to  such  as  are  connected  with  intestinal  debility;  and  should  not 
be  employed  when  there  is  general  fever,  or  any  acute  iuflaiumation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  They  are  a  favourite  domestic 
rentedy  in  the  diarrlicea  which  follows  cholera  infantum. 

Administralion.  They  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  roots  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  to  a  pint,  and  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  for  an 
adult,  a  dessert-spoonful  for  a  eliild  two  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  more  frequenfly.  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  decM>ction,  at  the 
end  of  the  boiling,  half  an  ounce  of  bruiserl  orange  peel,  or  two  drachm:* 
of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  order  to  qualify  the  flavour,  and  render  the 
preparation  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
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IX.  UVAURSI.  U.S., Br. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Uva  orei  consistii  of  the  leavei  of  AroiO' 
Biaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  or  bearberry,  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  growing  In 
tbe  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  oxtcmding  in  tbi* 
United  States  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found  abundantly. 
The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  somewhat  weilge* 
aliaped,  thick  and  coriaceous,  with  a  smooth  rounded  margin ;  fm  tbt 
i^per  surface  smooth,  shining,  and  brownish-green,  on  the  lower  light«r 
eokrared  and  reUcolated ;  inodorous  when  fresh,  of  a  hay'like  smell  wiwti 
dried,  and  ci  a  strongly  astringent,  bitterish,  and  ultimately  sweetish 
taste.     Wat»  and  offteinal  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

AeUve  PrincipleM.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  \n  gafls, 
gaSHe  acid^  a  hiUer  ntbntance,  and,  according  to  Mr  Hughes,  a  peealiar 
cfjslalfizable  prhieiple  called  by  htm  uririn,  which  he  foand  diuretic  In 
tkt  dose  of  a  grain.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Pharm,,  xix.  IH).)  Two  other  erys- 
tsBinbie  principiea,  deoofntoated  by  their  diiteortre^n  respeetively  arlnt' 
Apt  aad  mrvme^  have  been  detected  in  the  leaves;  but,  as  ihey  have  fM4 
tecB  ptored  to  posecsa  active  properties,  they  eannot  be  cMMideted  of 
■nek  {■poftsBfe.  (See  U.  8,  DvftpemMUcfnj,) 

Tie  ia^amg^tiMtiiieM  of  nra  ursi  are  tme:ntUJ[ij  the  same  as  those  of 

RjfeeU  em  (he  Syeiewk.  ITva  ursii  is  astrmgeat  an4  f^i^nOy  towfe,  wHk 
tibr  pnpcrty  of  slightly  increasmg  the  secretmi  of  fmae,  ao4  at  the  sass^ 
tiBa  ateernig  its  eoleor.  Its  astringent  prineipie  is  saui  to  h«ve  bees 
drtseted  ni  the  arme ;  bat  it  was  pfobahiy  the  gaIHe  ackL  la  f/ref- 
dbaea  it  is  apt  to  prxiace  nausea  and  vomiting. 

flerap»!Mto  Appiicmtum,  Tins  medicine  is  probably  esfiMe  of  pf^- 
,  m  a  ^grmtmr  or  leas  degree^  all  tiie  effftet^  of  the  vegetable  aetrte- 
ita.  but  is  lesm  pow^fUi  than  most  of  those  already  df^erihtad,  Towaii# 
h  dose  'if  the  lai^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pv^ttent  centiwy,  rt  wan 
'  highly  e^:<»emed  and  mneh  employed  in  various  aUSMtions  of  tiie 
and  genital  apparatns.  aad  even  sef|mred  some  mputatio*  i« 
''jmrnem/ptkim,  wiiieh,  however,  it  soon  lose  It  wan  need  m 
injiiBmmaOiam  snui  a^cerattott  ^  i%e  kidn^ytf,  grmtfel,  d^oMetf, 
tma,  Mrmiqmfy  ami  bio^iffy  mrine,  pn/rmlyitM  o/  ^  Ma«<^i^,  i^ 
eamitnence  'if  *irme.  le^uiarrhcuLy  and  meme0rha0fii^ ;  and  wsa  bettered 
fqr  many,  if  out  cti  'iissoive  .^me  In  the  hiadder,  at  least  greatly  r^ 
n&rr«f  Tiie  symptoms  af  diac  alfi^etinn.  That  its  virtues  w<»rv^  o^«>r- 
sKunati>d  iiens  <?an  be  on  <iofiht ;  hat,  in  rfae  natural  rpoui^nia  whtrh  ium 
!bilow«>d,  it  lias  appeared  to  me  diat  cfae  f*n^it  which  it  now  Anjoy^t  ik 
(iy  *HyvLmJL  to  its  merits  The  drsmnstaace  rhat  it  <*hAnges  the  (^hwr- 
«)f  che  arms  would  jseat  oi  show,  ciiac  .-vMoe  one  or  mom  ^^f  Hh 
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constitiientB  pnsses  out  with  that  fluid  ;  and  it  m  not  Improbable  that  it 
tims  directly  exercises  an  aptrin^ent,  somewhat  corrohorBnt,  and  per- 
haps alterative  efTect  upon  the  s(iri\ice  of  the  niiicoTjs  membrane,  lining 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder.  Experience  has, 
I  think,  shown  that  it  possesses  thia  power;  and  it  is  probably  to  thia 
alone  that  it  nwos  any  peculiar  therapeutic  efljcacy  which  it  may  possesa 
No  one  now  believes  that  it  is  capable  of  materinily  modifying  the  symp- 
toms of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  any  other  way  than  by  invig^orating  the 
kidoeys  when  relaxed  or  debilitated,  or  by  relieving  the  attendant  inflam- 
mation of  the  urinary  passages;  and  any  efficacy  which  it  may  posseea^ 
in  gravel  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause*  It  should  not  be  em-  ^ 
ployed  in  acute  inflammation  of  these  organs,  ae  its  excitant  property, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  prove  only  injurious ;  but  in  chronic 
aJTections,  when  the  uiembrane  is  relaxed,  when  atonic  ulceration  may 
be  suspected,  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  pus  or  mucus  in  excesa,  it 
may  be  used  with  great  propriety,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  ad» 
vantage. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficacious^  in  ray  experi- 
ence, are  chronic  inflawtnation  of  ike  peMi?  of  the  kidney  untk  puru* 
lent  impregnation  of  (he  innne^  and  the  similar  affection  of  the  bladder, 
known  as  eatairfa  of  that  organ,  or  cydirrhcea.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
poi-sevcred  in  for  a  long  time  continuously,  for  several  mouths  if  neces- 
mry,  1  helicve  that  it  will  oecasionally  effect  cures  even  unaided,  and 
will  often  prove  a  serviceable  adjuvunt  to  other  measures.  Though 
apparently  indicated  in  atonic  ha^niaturia,  I  have  nut  found  it  eiiually 
elficacious.  It  sometimes  appears  to  do  good  in  spermatorrhma^  proli- 
mbly  by  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  origin  of  the  urethra;  and,  Ijy  a  similar  influence, 
extended  syni pathetically  to  the  sphincter,  it  is  occasionally  useful  in 
fwrturna!  incontinence,  though  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  it  much  mora 
frequently  fails. 

AdminitstrcUion,  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  a  scruple  to 
a  lirachm  ;  but  the  Decovtion  (Decoctdm  Vvm  Ursi,  U.  5  ),  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  a  more  eligible 
preparation.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces, 
three  or  four  times  daily,  K  fluid  extract  (Extraotum  \JyM  Uaei  Flu- 
rouM,  U,  S.)  is  directed  by  our  officinal  code^  the  dose  of  which  is  ftora 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluid rachrn* 
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X.  PIPSISSEWA. 

CHIMAPHILA.  U,  & 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Chimaphila 
umbellcUa,  a  low  evergreen  plant,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America,  and  abundant  in  the  United  States.  These  leaves 
•re  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wedge-shaped,  pointed  at  the  end, 
notched  on  the  border,  coriaceous,  shining  and  of  a  bright  sap-green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  of  a  peculiar  odour  when  fresh 
and  bruised,  and  of  an  astringent,  bitterish,  somewhat  sweetish,  and  not 
disagreeable  taste.     Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acid,  and  bilter  extractive.  It  is 
probable  that  the  matter  indicated  by  the  latter  title  is  really  complex, 
and  that  among  its  constituents  is  a  peculiar  principle,  upon  which  all 
tlie  virtues  of  the  medicine,  not  connected  with  its  astringency,  depend. 
A  crystallizable  principle  was  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fatrbank,  and  denominated  by  him  chimaphilin,  though  its  claims  to 
this  title  are  doubtful,  as  it  is  probably  destitute  of  active  properties. 
(See  U.  5.  Dispensatory,  12th  ed) 

Bffecls  on  the  System.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
ddn,  are  said  to  be  rubefacient  and  even  vesicating.  Internally,  they 
are  mildly  astringent  and  tonic,  with  the  property  of  somewhat  increasing 
the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  probably  impart  some  degree  of 
remediate  power.  It  is,  I  think,  scarcely  doubtful  that  their  peculiar 
aelive  principle,  through  which  they  stimulate  the  kidneyr*,  pai^;s  otf, 
citfier  changed  or  unchanged,  with  the  urine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Pips«issewa  was  much  employed  by  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  to  whom  it  owes  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  designated.  It  is  sometimes  called  tcintergreen  ;  but,  as  this 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  GauUheria  procumbens,  it  should  be 
abandoned  for  both.  From  the  Indians  the  medicine  passed  into  (K/pn- 
lar  ose.  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  profession.  It  was  n.^d  chiefly 
IB  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  uHnary 
pmsMogeM,  Its  diuretic  powers  have  recommended  it  in  dropiry,  and  it 
haa  been  employed  with  asserted  advantage  in  csae:*  fff  this  dii^eaiie 
attended  with  debility ;  bat  little  reliance  can  be  placed  opon  its  efficacy ; 
aad  at  be<t  it  should  be  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  more  powerfnl 
Aoetics. 

In  scrofula,  it  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  remedy.  The  late  Dr.  Jo^teph 
ParrL*h  used  a  very  extensively  in  this  affection,  and  had  great  conft- 
denee  in  its  powers.  I  have  myself  been  in  the  habit  o€  employing  it 
ia  cases  of  external  scrofula,  daring  the  whole  period  of  my  practice,  and 
have  HimbmI  §tw  rtsmtdkn  which  have  appeared  to  me  more  eMtmami^ 
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Its  mildly  astringent  and  tonic  properties  adapt  it  admirably  to  the  treat- 
ment ot  the  serufu!ou8  cachexia,  in  which  a  general  laxity  of  the  tissueg, 
and  dt'biltty  of  the  fimetiont^,  cull  for  these  tworcnu'dial  infliienceB;  while 
the  chronic  character  of  the  affcetion  requlrt^s  thai  the  m*^di cation  should 
Ue  gentle,  in  order  that  it  may  be  long  sustained,  without  injury  to  the 
organs.  In  the  earlier  staji»-eii  of  the  disease,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
directing,  in  conneetion  with  its  u^e,  a  saline  laxative  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  in  anemic  cases  have  had  recourse  also  to  the  chaly- 
beate s;  but  in  many  instances  the  pipsissewa  haa  been  the  remedy 
mainly  relied  on.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  exercise  a  favourable  alterative 
influence?  in  ncrofiila,  independently  of  its  astringeney  and  tonic  power;  bui 
it  18  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate,  in  alTeetions  of  this  kind,  between 
the  course  of  nature  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  so  that  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  the  latter  with  some  reserve.  Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
this  caution,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experience, 
that  pipsissewa  deserves  to  rank  next  to  eod*liver  oil,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine  and  of  iron,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula;  and  may  often 
\m  usefully  combined  with  one  or  more  of  these  remedies.  In  order  that 
its  full  ejects  may  be  obtained,  it  should  be  long  continued^  with  inter- 
ruptions now  and  then,  should  iiny  considerable  degree  of  fever  super- 
vene. In  cases  attended  with  ulcers  of  an  indolent  or  flabby  character, 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  decoction  as  a  wash,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  administered  internally. 

The  resemblance  in  projierties  liet  ween  pipsissewa  and  ova  ursi  would 
suggest  the  employment  of  the  former  also  in  complaints  of  the  urinary 
organs;  but  I  have  had  little  experience  with  It  in  these  affections,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  confidence  of  its  utility,  though  it  has  been 
recommended  by  others, 

Ad^mnistralion.  The  Beeoclion  (Decoctum  Cdimaphil^,  U.  &).  pre- 
pared by  bt^iling  an  ounce  of  t!ie  broised  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water,  for 
fifteen  mhmtes,  and  tlien  adding  enough  water  to  make  a  pint,  ia  the 
most  eligible  form  for  administration,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  four  fluidonnces  four  times  a  day,  A  pint  may  generally 
be  taken  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  without  inconvenience.  Some 
recommend  the  medicine  as  an  ordinary  drink  in  scrofula,  in  the  fonii 
of  beer,  which  may  be  made  by  fermenting  together  sugar,  water,  and 
the  bruised  leaves,  with  the  addition  of  yeast  An  extract  has  also 
been  recommended,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty 
grains. 


The  vegetable  astringents  above  described  are  those  probably  most 
used  in  the  United  States^  and  are  numerous  enough  to  afford  all  desira- 
ble latitude  of  choice  to  the  physician.  There  are,  however,  several 
otfiers  having  similar  virtues,  and  some  not  less  efficient  than  the  preced- 
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in^,  with  a  general  notice  of  which  I  shall  content  myself,  from  the  fear 
of  needlesslj  emharrassing  the  memory  of  the  student,  referring  him  for 
a  particiilar  account  of  them  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory. 

1.  BKD  BOSS  (Rosa  Gallic  a,  U.S.,  Br.)  consists  of  the  nnex- 
pttoded  petals  of  BoMa  Oallica,  a  European  species  of  the  rose,  oeeasion- 
•Bj  cuhiTaled  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant  They  are  used 
ckMy  IB  preparing  a  Con/eciian  (Cojfwtcno  Rosm,  U.  8.),  mnch  em- 
flojed  as  a  rehide  for  substances  made  into  pill,  and  one  of  the  ingre- 
of  the  oficinal  mercnrial  piU;  and  the  Compound  In/usion  of 
'  (Ihfusum  RoSiB  CoMPOsiTrM.  U.  S.),  which  consists  of  an  infusion 
«f  the  iowcfs  made  with  the  additicm  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphnrie 
acid,  and  the  Tirtues  of  which  depend  mainly  on  the  latter  ingredient. 
There  is  aa  oftdnai  Ekmey  of  BoseM  (Hel  Rosje.  U.S.),  and  a  Syrup 
(Sravpcs RoftJB  Oalucji.  U.S.,  Br,),  both  of  which  are  used  as  agrees- 
Ue  addhioiftB  to  liquid  astringent  mixtures,  such  as  mouth>washes  and 
gaigks,  bat  haTe  no  great  merit  of  their  own. 

X,  TORKKHTUt  (To»3fE3rTiLLA,  US.)  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of 
F^oitmUnm  Tormeniiilm.  or  9epi/oiL  a  European  plant.  This  is  a  stmpte 
flBi  powerful  astringent  formeriy  much  empioyed,  liut  negieeted  mee 
tke  general  itrodiiction  of  kino  and  rhatany  into  u^e. 

S.  WATBS  AVSV 8,  tike  root  of  Gemm  rivaU.  indigenouj^  in  'Eorfjp^ 
flBi  the  Uflited  States,  is  tonic  and  powerfully  aetringimt 

4.  HABDHACK  C^roJEA,  U.S.j  k  the  root  of  Spirma  kmemUMO,  aa 
■rfgnriirT  skruh.  aD  pan*  of  which  are  bftur  and  aetriogefit,  thougii 
tfe  foot  «fllT  k  ofteaaHy  r»H>gniz«d. 

ft.  FOMB6BAVATB  BIVD  (G&asati  FKrcTVS  Omteil,  U.  S.)  «* 
tfefifei  «f  tke  IzwsL  <d  Pvinem  Grmmmtumk.  or  pr/flMrgiaaaUr  trwr.  indig'trA' 
mmi  m  t^  wmautr  laccwk^  of  t^  oki  osMiti&ettt  a»i  eaitirat&d  «  tJM- 
flflfltfera  sKQTj^  id  libt  Uusad  States  Thk  is  bitt^  aad  afiKriiigeii% 
iBiis  matd  eki^  a^  a  gargit  ia  e«Qce^4hfK«t  in  t^  fom  ^/dMsuedoa. 
,  tht  rw«  «f  F^yr^mmm  Bukfrt^.  grvw«g  in  EMn^ 
iafsmiy  mmxk  w^m^  UMd  ti«ii  ait  pr»i6eaa,  aM 

rRcrcsxBJL  CS..I  is  t^  rw<  ^  Awdkerw  .Jmctv 

r?TATiriL  r«  J  if  the  r«t  «f  Statee  C^- 
^  'iirfigWH*»  mag'iUUit^  pkacoL     It  if  as  acsyr*  tt^zisreiit,  asi^ 
iswaed  u<  a  cimiadfnA^  ecesc  xl  soBe  part^  «f  tb*^  raotcd  mjocx. 

5.  FSXSDCMOV  'l^ii^TBuc.  C  S.>  if  t^bft  uinpc  fruit  c^  IMmp^^^M 
Tw^aetmmm..  ax.  tttuxxtuaic  ixidtstatuui^  m^L     T^iif  friuL  iiKfitfa.  eW4i«9i  anc 

u^  W  tioiefiraily  <flB|yi7ad  wirtwrcr  a  enfib  rcy^^lAc 
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XI.    ALUM, 


ALUMEN.  as,  Br. 

Origin,  Alum  is  a  double  salt,  eoroposed,  in  thi?  eryBtalline  Btato,  of 
one  equi  valiant  of  snip  hate  of  alumina,  one  of  .siilphato  of  potassa,  aod 
twont3'^-foiir  of  water;  ami  dcoominatod,  chf^njieally,  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na and  potatina.  It  is  prepared  cither  by  the  direct  combination  of 
Its  constituents,  or  by  various  processea  from  trertain  minerals  called 
alum  orea,  euntainin^  injj^redienU,  by  the  mutual  n>action  of  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  neeegsary  additions,  the  sait 
is  generated. 

SensMv  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  salt  is  in  octohcdral  or  more 
rarely  cubir  erystais,  or,  aa  it  is  usually  found  in  commerce,  in  irreg-ular 
crystalline  masses  or  frag^mcnts,  whitish  and  translucent^  slightly  efflo- 
rt^seont,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strouf^rly  astrin^'-ent,  sweet,  and  aeiduloos 
taste.  Exposcnl  to  beat,  it  lirst  melts,  tbeu  boils  up,  loses  it.s  water  of 
uryBtaHissatioQ,  and  becomes  whiti'?  and  opaque,  and  readily  reducible  ta 
powder*  In  this  state  it  is  called  burnl  alum,  ui\  oflieiually,  Dried  Alum 
(A LUMEN  ExsiccATUM,  U.  iSj.  By  a  strong  heat  it  is  quite  decomposed. 
In  the  crystalline  state,  it  is  soluble  in  about  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and 
three-quarters  of  it5  own  weight  of  boiling  water;  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  absi>lute  alcohol,  and  very  nearly  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  has  an  acid 
reaction  with  vegetable  colours. 

Incompatible^,  Alum  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, lime-water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  of  potassa,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  acetate  and  suhacetate  of  lead,  with  all  of  which  it 
produces  precipitates.  Those  thrown  down  by  the  alkalies  arc  di&- 
aolvcd  by  an  exccijs  of  alkali.  It  also  precipitates  solutions  of  albumen, 
gelatin,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  astriti gents,  and  coagulates  milk, 

EJfevta  on  the  SyHtem.  When  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally 
in  such  manner  and  quantity  as  not  to  excite  irritation,  alum  acts,  so  far 
as  can  be  observed,  purely  as  an  astringent,  contracting  the  tissues, 
diminishing  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  lessening  the  colour 
of  the  part,  and  diminishing  secretion  and  exhalation.  On  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  its  astringent  effect  is  strong,  and 
the  impression  which  it  leaves  behind  it  durable.  I  have  often  observed 
that,  when  used  as  a  gargle  at  bedtime,  it  so  uS'ecls  the  tongue  and  palate 
that  the  sense  of  taste  remains  much  blunted  in  the  morning.  Acting 
directly  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  lessens  the  number  and 
quantity  of  the  stools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  taken  internally,  it  exerts  its  pecu- 
liar action  also  on  the  whole  system,  though  its  general  is  much  less 
powerful  than  its  local  operation.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  absorbed, 
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Am  ikt  urine  and  roeeimof  animmls  to  wluck 

bat  in  wlimt  state  preckelT  it  entcis  tke  dr- 

lis  effects  upon  tke  srstcm  at  kiipe 

!  than  in  hcahli ;  but  dirnesB  of  tlie  throat 

.  wi&  thiisL  haa  teen  noticed  as  one  of  the  leenlta  of  its  i 


It  is  beiiryed  br  aoaae^  and  noc  I  think,  withoot  mfion.  to  be  soom- 
rkmi  wAiguant  or  i^datiTe  in  its  iniomce  on  the  cirmiation 
Sciie  aacfibe  the  aaia^«it  efecc?  of  ahim  to  iis  rheiifal  leacdon 
the  til  I  iM  III      Considering  how  instantancoas  and  eonsidenfale  i£^ 
the  shrinking  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  month,  when  a  strong 
1  is  appBed  to  it«  I  cannot  ooneetTe  that  the  resah  is  owing  to  a 
hange.     Xot  onhr  m  this  case,  bnt  in  emj  other,  I  bo- 
it  opcrmia.  br  calling  the  litai  ptopeftrof  contiactilitj  into 


When  nard  ciiber  ontwaidhr  or  inwandhr  in  laige  qaantitiesw  thoa^ 
pnmajihr  astringent,  it  becomes  irritant  after  a  tsme,  and  at  les^glh,  if 
fined,  maj  escite  infiammation.  This  tSttt  will  follow  the  appfi- 
1  of  smaS  qnaalilies  to  a  renr  ddxase  or  cinprc4ected  sm^aoe; 
an  to  the  cenjanctira  of  the  ere:,  or  to  the  sidn  rMienUT  denuded  of  the 
tyirtiiiiili  In  such  cades,  ks  peirolitf  asctrinpezit  effect  is  orerwhebned 
hf  the  iilBmmat<«T  action.  Tbn^v.  when  swaBowtd  in  the  <f3aatJtj  of 
I  <ir  mcR^eL  it  not  an&NfoentiiT  canafs^  naasvn  and  romitiBg,  and 
>  prodvoes  gripiag  pains  and  pizfgmg.  Derergie  fonnd  abont 
mm,  drachms  of  dried  alnm,  grrcsi  to  a  dog.  to  prwiDce  death  when  the 
mnaphagns  was  tied,  so  as  vo  pi^rent  rijautizig.  Under  ench  cimm- 
mnnoes,  the  mno&os  membnDe  of  the  su^nacb  Mud  bowels  has  been 
obHrred  v»  be  mn<h  inftameid.  The  same  <|iiantai  r,  when  the  OKSophagns 
ia  not  lieid.  is  ^schaiged  hr  romiting  without  any  penaanect  eril  edfeds. 
Oifia  ioiQod  that  MfTen  drachms  of  powdeirMl  crrstaJfiaed  akoa  piwinoed 
I  nniltln|.'  ia  dogs  m  from  ten  to  thirtr  minutes.  I>ried  aJornu  appiOed  to 
n  4BDfndf»d  snr&cKi,  nds  as  a  mOd  canstku  and  is  somclames  osied  with 

MfiUKLUOe  t&lhlS«dlMSL 

When  nsed  for  a  oonaderah^  tame,  in  doses  insufioesit  to  na9£«ate; 
alnm  not  mdrtqaernQv  psx^dnoes  a  sew^eof  strirtnR*  in  the  cfngastrinmu 
ptntiuidial  opfwinion.  and  other  drfipeptac  (wthii^  probahlT  br  isteHer- 
ing  with  the  fieca^titkiD  of  the  gasSm  jwce.  as^  tbns  impairing  digec^tkm. 
l%eraptufoic  AppiAcmtmL.  Jllara  is  asefol.  as  ac  ixiteraaJ  remedr,  xa 
thoee  farms  and  fOates  of  dmi  i  toa  and  dbtmir  dyM-niery  to  which 
nBtrmgents  are  appficaUe.  and  ia  hemarrkmpe  fram  thr  hvio^U  under 
'  eirramstanott.  It  is  not  so  welU  ndaffiad  to  hrmnrrtiimge  oflhf 
.  IB  ocoiaeqnenoe  of  its  BahilitT  to  prodiKse  nansea  and  Tomiti&g; 
might  nerertbekss  be  empiki^ped  ia  this  aJiMlaon,  in  coin»6eralikr 
I iaa,  and  the  caae  be  v^gBBt.     InthetMtr 
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ent  of  the  bowel  aflTections,  it  has  not  ynfVequently  beeo  associated  with 
Bome  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  sueh  as  tannic  acid,  kioo,  extract  of 
rhatany,  etc. ;  and,  though  it  imderi^oes  chemical  change  through  reac- 
tion with  these  Bub^^tances,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  reflulting  pr 
ducts  are  inert;  and  exptTienee  has  shown  that  the  combination  is  ofte 
effectual.  In  the  dose  often  or  twelve  grains  three  or  four  times  a  daj^ 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  bilartrate  of  potassa,  it  has  been  found  by  Sil 
James  Murray  very  useful  in  the  chronic  gastric  affection,  eharactorix 
by  vomiting  of  glairy  miucua. 

In  com  paring  the  remedial  efficacy  of  alnm  with  that  of  the  veg 
table  astringents,  it  will  probably  be  frjutid  to  be  relatively  more  effic 
cious,  when  operating  through  the   medium  of  the  circulation,  tba 
directly  upon  the  stuuiaeh  and  bowels.     It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  givettj 
very  advantageously  in  menorrhagia  or  uierine  hemorrhage,  and  in  J 
cases  of  bloody  urine.     In  obstinate  bBematuria  connected  with  dieea 
of  the  kidneys.  I  have  known  it  apparently  to  produee  the  happiest  i 
suits,  after  vain  trials  of  other  methods.     There  would  jfeem  to  be  na 
reason  why  it  should  not  nho  prove  serviceable  in  hemoptysis;  but  i| 
is  less  used  in  that  aHection  j  and  I  have  myself  so  seldom  employed  i 
that  1  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  an  opinion,  upon  the  ground 
experience. 

In  all  the  above  affections,  alum  may  be  used  in  combination  witl|J 
small  doses  of  opium,  which  generally  co-operates  to  the  same  result^j 
and  may  also  serve  to  obviate^  in  some  measure,  its  tendency  to  irritab 
the  stomiieh.  For  the  latter  purpose,  one  of  the  aromatics  is  also 
unfrequently  conjoined  with  it,  as  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  especially  when] 
it  is  given  in  powder. 

With  reference  to  its  astringent  property,  alum  has  also  been  given  ifl 
dilaiaiion  of  the  hearty  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta^  and  sometimes,  tl 
has  been  thought,  with  advantage.  Incontinence  of  urine  from  debilityl 
of  the  sjihincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,  spermatorrhwa.  obstinate  leucor** 
rhma,  cottiquative  sweating^  and  diureais,  are  other  complaints  in  which 
it  has  been  used  with  supposed  benefit,  and  in  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  indicated.  Little  good  can  be  expected  from  it  in  proper  diabetes,  in 
which  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  recommended. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  posseaa  febrifuge  properties;  and  Culleii  j 
states  that  he  succeeded  with  it  in  intermittent  few r,  given  in  connec»^ 
tion  with  nutmeg,  in  antici|)alion  of  the  paroxys-iu.     But  it  iB  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  is  not  now  employed  in  that  disease. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  it  a^  a  remedy  in  colica pictonum  or! 
lead  colic.     So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  th«  last  century,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  that  affection  by  Orashius,  a  physician  of  Holland,  and  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Thomas  Percival  of  England ;  but  it  did  not  attract  par- 
ticular attention  until,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  brought 
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bf  M.  Kapder,  pb jsidsD  to  one  of  the  hoepiufe  of  Pam. 
tkat  tHM;  it  Ims  bees  extcnarehr  used.  And  experienee  has  pro- 
dradcdif  »  hs  fiiroor.  I  kmre  mj^lf  emplojcd  it  witli  the 
,  cm  wfcfffe  ikt  opiate  and  mercurial  tieatmeflit  had  friled. 
of  opetatiBg  k  qjoite  viikiiowii.  Some  suppose  that  it  enres 
hf  eosTotiB^  the  potsottotts  preparatioa  of  lead^  whiefa  maj 
I  it.  mto  the  iaaohibie  and  inert  sulphate  of  that  mctaL  But 
H  ii  hr  M>  mea iiT»  alwvrs  that  lead-eofie  proceeds  from  a  preparmtioo  of 
that  metal  svafioaned.  Quite  as  ofteo^  prohablj,  it  or^^matcs  throogh 
tha  mhaltti<m  of  the  fina^  of  the  metaL  or  of  Tapoon  imprefiiated  vith 
mmt  of  ns  aalls;  amk  then  is  in  soch  cases  no  poison  in  the  boveAs  to 
mntiiliH  Bcsades.  even  vhen  the  poison  has  been  saraflonred^  it  proh- 
nhlj  acts  mnch  mote  throi^  afa^oqioon  into  the  blood  than  bjr  ntere 
I  vHh  the  membrane.  If  ahim.  therefore,  aet  B^relj  ns  a  chemieal 
it  mnat  do  so  br  cntcrinr  into  the  eirvolation.  and  there  pro- 
the  iasHiMde  snlphate;  vh5di.  in  this  position,  vonid  prohahhr 
•  as  mnch  mischief  mechaninJhr  as  the  poieon  had  done  phjsio- 
WoL  mdepcBdenilT  of  thesBe  consaderataons,  it  is  a  ssofteient 
of  the  w&aom  of  the  chemxni  action  of  alnaL  that  the  mme 
is  not  obtained  finom  Epnom  «r  Glanbers  ah.  «r  other 
,  m  frcoa  snSphnrie  acid  ii«eit  vhich  <nght  to  be  eqnallf 
,iftheci»c9Bicil  thcorr  vere  tme  All  that  are  can  snj  on  the 
in  the  frtsBEX  ante  of  oar  knovkd^e.  is  that,  thonfh  aJun  and 
bech  Miujagmt,  yrt  each  has  its  ova  specific  or  peraljar  mode 
of  ndka.  and  that  the  infinesw  of  the  %Q€wuer  k  aaoMipasibie  niih  that 
of  the  konrz  ia  mhiat  anordks.  akuo  cns«s  the  pokon  of  lead  on  the  prin- 
fiple.  ailreadT  si!fiQe[ml]r  dkenaaed.  of  ^mpn^mmi^mL.  (See  pmg^  5L> 

TW  7«m»adT  is  a^rancd  tio*  hare  basn  fooad  eS&etsal  in  other  fomiB  of 
oaBr;  and  it  mar  be  empknred,  ariih  hope  of  special  heneil^  ia  thoee 
eanos  of  iJtttfiiiScnaJ  lintralpta  whk^  are  ocrariontlhr  met  widL  bearing  n 
dbne  rcBem  yantv  ia  ihcar  srmfn^SDS  lo  cwtBca  pictonnm.  In  ttes  diaenpe, 
flinm  is  f^v'eai  ia  duBes  hamper  than  ape  thoii^:bs  apprrcyrliie  to  moiH  other 
eanos  m  wId<^  ii  s  umL  From  a  scmpde  io  a  diamhm  or  nrare  mar  be 
I  ercrr  thrae  or  lomr  bcuB^.  difidoh^  is  Mane  mncflapnons 
,K»  niw^anlphaaccf  mcrphianttTbeiwirndiTaaageonft^ 
m  mtdL  quamasies  as  xaaj  be  xftBoeBBaar  i»  alkj  the  iiidbirni^'r  of  the 


Ahnn  has  beieai  i^Bcnmmen^ii  ia  humpimf  oowffi  br  I^  Darie^  < 

flf  Uiid«nrfKid's  tpejsofit'  mi  ibe  c^Beaaes  «f  «idkb«SL 

Xs  an  emertic.  it  has  bocin  adramtaprifnidTr  enapknpod  in  the  traEtaDenl 
of  jM»rtidoii»rvfbrBf>fiici^  rromp,  br  the  tiFo  Dr.  MelfE,  tehcr  and  eon,  of 
FVladelf ibia.  ±  tea^oonfiil  of  the  pc^wdea^  salt  is  friroa  lo  the  tiiDd 
les  ur  £iiefsii  numoes  nmil  ii  ronutfi.  A  oooond  doae  is  Stitdom 
i  10  prodnoe  the  ^ 
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But  it  Is  topically  that  alum  is  most  used.  In  arreaiing  morbid  dis- 
chargeB,  it  is  among:  the  most  effectual  of  the  local  remedies  in  our 
possession.  Ejiistaxis  very  rarely  fail^  to  yield  to  a  solution  of  the  salt, 
containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  flnidounce,  injected  up  the  I 
nostril.  When  the  bleeding  [)roceeds  from  a  readily  accessible  part  of 
the  membrane,  the  solution  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint. 
Id  peculiarly  obstinate  cases,  it  has  been  recommeded  to  snulT  or  blow  up 
tbe  powdc'r;  but  the  method  is  I  believe  less  effective,  as  the  remedy  , 
cannot  be  in  t!iis  manner  so  thoroughly  applied  to  the  whole  surface. 

The  rAaniL'  solution  is  scarcely  less  effectual  in  the  hemorrhoidal  flux, 
and  in  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  a  point  higher  up  the  reetunu    Three 
or  four  tluidounces  of  it  should  be  injected  at  oncf3,  along  with  two  or  \ 
throR  fhiidrachms  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  of  the  U,  S, 
PhnrniafOpiBia, 

It  may  also  bo  used  in  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  throat,  and  to 
arrest  bleeding  from  leerh-bilea.  The  latter  is  ufttm  extrem*?ly  obsti* 
nate,  and  has  even  proved  fata!.  A  im-thod  I  have  long  used,  with  uni- 
form success,  is  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  hot  water,  to 
impregnate  a  dossil  of  raw  cotton  with  this  betore  it  begins  to  crystal- 
lize on  c«iuling,  and  then  to  prt^ss  the  cotton  upon  the  bite.  In  this  way 
the  salt  is  applied  more  elleetuaily  than  it  can  he  by  any  other  ntethod; 
as  the  saturated  hot  solution  is  vastly  stronger  than  the  cold,  and  still 
retains  the  alum,  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  may  be  well  tolerated  by 
the  skin.  It  is  even  better  tJian  the  powder  itself,  which  acts  probably 
only  so  far  as  it  is  dissolved,  and  is  less  soluble  in  the  blood  than  it  is 
in  hot  w^aten  The  same  application  may  be  made,  with  prompt  effect, 
in  the  bleeding  from  the  mckei  of  an  extracted  tooth,  which  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  arrest. 

In  severe  uterine  hemorrhage,  recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  strong 
solution  of  alum  as  a  local  Ktyptic;  th<t  liquid  being  injected,  or  applied 
by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  witli  it,  and  introiiucrd  into  the  vagina. 

Morbid  secretions  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  by  the 
topical  use  of  alum.  Thus,  tt«  solution  has  been  employed  in  leucor* 
rhoeti,  gonorrhea  and  gleet,  profuse  salivalioni  colliquative  sweating, 
to  check  excemive  suppuration  from  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  in  caaea  of 
purulent  ophthalmia* 

As  an  injection  into  serous  cysts,  a  solution  of  alum,  containing  four 
or  five  grains  in  the  fiuidoonco,  has  been  employed  with  the  effect  of  pro- 


*  Dr.  Pereira  states  that»  "m  Iho  troataieat  of  the  purulent  ophit^eltma  of  infants, 
no  remedj  Is  perbaps  equal  to  na  alum  wasb;"  nnd  Dr.  F.  J.  Faire,  editor  of  Ihe 
abridged  eijition  of  Poreira's  Materia  Medioa  (p.  103),  adds  Ibai  *Hbo  wash  ahoaM 
contain  eight  grains  of  alum  io  un  ounce  of  water,  and  ahould  be  lntroduo«d 
between  (lie  lids  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  Tiiud  used/'  he  eajrst  'Hho  wash  seldoia 
fails."  (Xvte  to  the  third  ediiion.) 
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a  csiv;  tal  care  is  M>oessaiT  tiK«x»gUT  to  eTacmate  tbe  em 
fcr  fear<»f  esodap  JntomffialktB. 
To  obviate  rtimimii<m  of  ti^ue^  wlum  is  locaOj  used,  ooaiaioiilj  in 
IB  JM^  and  ykupovs  mlcer^  aiMi  in  prolttpsms  of  the  «««la. 
,  and  KlenttL  It  is  esipl^Teid  ildo  in  «j»€icru«i/(ncMa  aaacfoaiom. 
In  onler  to  piodooe  eoatiacskai  of  the  resdels.  A  *^tapl^g«^  of  alum- 
ay  dotartiines  be  pr^Hal»ku  in  the  caaes  of  oloer  and  aoastomotae 
On  the  same  prindpk  of  obviadng  reiaxataoa,  maj  be  ex> 
[  the  asdoted  advantage  of  alum  gai^^ks  in  s^ome  cases  of  lom  or 
of  voice.  (Besnati  BulUt,  Q^^  de  Thl'rmp.,  I  2^) 
In  tbe  earlier  stagf  of  imJUmmatiom^  before  anj  other  diange  has 
taken  plaoe  than  mere  congef^tion  of  the  ves«^K  aJum  af^ilSed  to  the  pan 
>  arrests  the  dlseaeie^  by  diminishing'  tbe  caliber  of  the  capOla- 
and  thus  exdnding  an  excess  of  l^ood.  For  this  purpose^  it  is  modi 
«8ed  in  mncons  inflammation  of  the  fanoe&  or  ordinaiy  angina.  A  gar- 
gle made  of  alum,  sage  tea,  and  honey  has  long  bc^n  a  popular  remedy 
for  sore-throat.  The  renK>dial  impression,  bowev^*,  is  doe  to  the  alum 
aiooe;  the  other  ingredients  simply  serving  to  qualifi'  the  taste.  Some 
persons  are  tctt  liable  to  these  an^nose  attacks,  which  not  onfreqiiently 
aobfect  tbem  to  great  inconvenience,  and  scmietimes  to  daz^r.  by  ex- 
If  aiding  to  the  larynx,  bronchia,  or  even  pulmonary  tissue.  The  attack 
■nj  ohen  be  warded  gS  by  proceeding  immediately^  upon  the  occurrence 
of  tbe  first  symptoms,  to  gargle  the  throat  with  a  strong  solut3<m  of  alum ; 
taking  at  tbe  same  time  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  using  an 
esdnsavely  ve^table  diet  But  when  tbe  inflammation  has  become  firmly 
establifji^ed,  tbe  remedy  will  generally  be  useless  or  worse  than  useless. 
■■tS  the  activity  c^  the  symptoms  has  subsided ;  when,  if  a  relaxed  state 
of  tbe  vessels  remain,  keeping  up  a  slight  chronic  congestion,  it  may  be 
i^ain  resorted  to  with  advantage.  The  form  of  losenge  has  been  »tg- 
gested  by  M.  Aigenti,  of  Venice,  as  sometimes  preferable  to  gaigles. 
Held  in  tbe  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  it  is  kept  in  constant 
eootact  with  the  diseased  membrane,  and  may  be  su^^sed  to  act  more 
cffMtually  than  when  tbe  medicine  is  intermittingly  employed.  The 
knenge  may  be  made  by  incc»rporating  powdered  alum,  sugu*,  and  trag- 
aeaath,  by  means  of  some  aromatic  liquid. 

In  tbe  pBemdomewibranoMM  form  of  ongina  and  stomaUUs^  sudi 
as  attends  diphiheriti,  and  in  tbe  same  condition  occurring  in  scarlet 
fierer,  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  the  salt  in  powder,  is  some- 
tmies  very  eifectuaL  The  powder  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the 
finger,  or  more  conveniently  by  introducing  it  into  a  tube,  and  through 
tkis  blowing  it  into  the  fauces.  This  application  of  alum  in  modem 
taaes  we  owe  to  Bretonneau.  It  is  generally  made  in  cases  of  in- 
fiuits,  who  are  most  subject  to  tbe  dipbth^itic  affection.  It  is  usually 
followed  by  a  copious  salivaticm,  and  bj  efforts  to  T<Hnit;  but  these 
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eeaee  after  a  few  rainutos.     The   remedy  is  equally  effectual  when 

applied  to  the  false  mcnibmno,  which,  duriiijo:  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  forui  on  other  part**,  as  the  oipple,  mucous 
memhrane  of  the  generative  organs,  aud  ulcerated  surfaces  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  body.  It  may  l>e  used  also  in  ohstinate  aphthous  incruata- 
tions  of  the  mouth.  The  alternate  application  of  powdered  aluu)  and 
taniur  aeid,  one  or  the  other  being  used  every  hotir.  haw  also  Iw^en  reeom- 
merided  in  pseudomembranous  angina.  (Ann.  ds  Therop.,  1859,  p.  114.) 

Painful  carien  of  the  teeth  may  sometimea  be  relieved  by  filling  the 
cavity  witb  a  paste  made  of  alum,  ether,  and  a  little  m«eilage»  which 
may  be  repeated  twice  a  day  while  the  pain  In^t*?.  {  Trousseau  el  Pidou^, 
4eed„i.  ISt-) 

In  cotvmrncnig  ophihalmia,  alum  sometimes  arrests  the  disease;  but 
in  this  atrection,  the  solution  should  be  much  weaker  than  when  used 
for  the  throat,  or  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  When  the  inflammation  is 
fixed,  the  remedy  is  no  longer  applicable ;  but  it  sometimes  comes  again 
into  play  when,  in  the  advanced  stage,  the  eye  remains  red,  and  per- 
haps blood-shot,  ftom  a  passive  distension  of  the  vessels.  Another 
mode  of  using  alum  in  ophthalmia  is  in  the  form  of  alum-curd,  which 
may  be  applied  as  a  potdtice  over  the  closed  eyelids,  between  pieces  of 
aoft  linen  or  gauze  Reference  has  already  lieen  made  to  its  peculiar 
efficacy  in  the  purulent  ophtbalmta  of  infants.  (Sec  j^age  140  and  no/«.) 

Other  forms  of  intiammntioii,  in  which  ahim-curd  may  be  employed, 
are  chilblain  before  the  cuticle  is  broken,  and  the  erytheniatouH  redness 
which  results  from  pressure,  as  in  the  cases  of  patients  long  eonfiued  to 
bed  with  diseases  of  debility. 

Adimmstratiot}.  The  dose  of  alum  for  ordinary  purposes  varies  from 
five  to  hfteen  grains,  which  in  chronic  cases  may  he  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  iu  those  more  acute,  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may 
be  taken  either  in  powder  or  solution.  In  either  case,  it  will  often  be 
desirable  to  make  some  aromatic  addition,  to  obviate  nausea.  Five 
grains  of  pulverized  nutmeg  are  often  added  to  each  dose  of  the  powder; 
and  an  equal  weight  of  white  sugar  may  be  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  taste. 

Another  form  of  administration  is  that  of  alum- whey.  This  is  made 
by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  salt  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
straining  after  coagulation.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls. 

For  external  use,  the  curd  remaining  after  straining  the  milk,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  whey,  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  cataplasm. 
Another  mode  of  making  an  alum  cataplasm  is  to  rub  the  white  of  egg 
with  a  piece  of  alum,  in  a  saucer,  until  the  albumen  coagulates;  or  & 
drachm  of  powdered  alum  may  be  well  shaken  or  beaten  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs.  The  curd  thus  prepared  may  he  applied  between  folds  of 
Boft  linen. 
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The  solutioii  of  aliim  for  externml  use  is  of  rmrioos  strengths,  acoord- 
11^  to  the  puipoBe  for  whidi  it  is  emplojed.  In  commencing  opbthafanim 
ilB  strength  should  not  at  irst  exceed  foor  or  fire  grains  to  a  iloidounce 
of  water;  for  applicatioo  to  the  urethra  from  fire  to  ten  grains.  A  much 
atrongo'  sohitaon,  containing  filteai  or  twentr  grains  in  the  fluidoanee, 
has  heen  aboTe  reeommended  for  vanous  parpoees. 

Ahim  is  among  the  sabstances  most  used  br  means  of  the  atomiaer. 
ItB  solation,  containing  from  ten  to  twentj  grains  to  the  floidounce,  is 
inhaled  in  the  state  of  spraj,  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  lanmgitis,  e^pe- 
dalhr  when  attended  with  exce^Te  secretion ;  and,  containing  fortr 
grains,  has  been  foond  asefol  in  pulmonarr  hemorrhage. 

The  uses  of  Dried  Alvam  (Alumkn  Exsiocatcm,  U.  S,)  will  be  treated 
of  ander  £8eharotic& 


XII.  LEAD. 

PLUMBUM. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  here  considered,  becanse  one  of  their 
prominent  properties,  and  that  for  which  probably  thej  are  roost 
employed,  is  their  astringeocj ;  though,  in  other  respects,  thej  are  quite 
peculiar,  and  different  in  their  mode  of  action  from  all  other  medicines. 
In  the  metallic  state,  lead  is  believed  to  have  no  effect  on  the  system. 
It  is  true  that  its  introductioa  into  the  stomach  has  been  followed  by 
symptoms  ascribable  to  its  presence ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  underwent  chemical  change,  under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  liquids, 
before  these  symptoms  were  experienced,  at  least  any  other  than  such 
as  could  be  referred  to  a  mere  mechanical  agency.  The  vapour  arising 
from  melted  lead  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system  through  the  lungs ; 
bat  it  is  probably  an  oxide,  and  not  the  metal  itself,  which  acts  in  this 
case.  According  to  Mialhe,  all  the  salts  of  lead,  however  insoluble  in 
pore  water,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  the  liquids  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  through  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  potas- 
siom  there  present  All  of  them,  therefore,  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  of  operating  on  the  system.  He  does  not  except  even  the  sul- 
phate, which  has  usually  been  considered  inert  in  consequence  of  its  great 
insolubility.  It  is  now  generaUy  believed  that  none  of  the  known  com- 
Innations  of  lead  are  without  some  effect^  excepting  only  the  sulphuret* 

*  SiilphAte  of  lead  it  soluble,  to  a  oortain  oztent,  in  solution  of  byposulpkito  of 
soda,  and  of  eoorso  might  act  on  the  sjstem  if  it  should  enconnter  this  salt.  {Jcum, 
de  PkMm,  ei  de  dim.,  Jenr.  1S59,  p.  77.)  Eren  the  sulphuret  of  lend  is  SAid,  when 
applied  as  a  dressing  t  j  en  nleersted  soHaee,  to  here  caused  lead>poisoning ;  so  that 
the  metal  eaa  hardly  be  considered  safe  in  any  state.  (Dr.  N.  J.  Pittman,  TWim.  y 
ifsdL  5oc  Q/N.  C,  1856,  p.  S9.) 
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1 .  Effects  upon  the  System, 

Th6  prcparRtions  of  lead  may  act  in  two  ways;  first,  by  simply  im-  j 
tating  the  part  with  which  they  may  come  into  contnct;  and  secondly, 
by  exercising  their  peunliar  influence,  through  absorption,  either  on  the 
part  itself,  or  the  system.  To  a  certain  extent,  these  ijifluenees  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other;  for  irritation  in  a  part  is  well  known  to 
impede  absorption;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  irritating  substance  is 
taken  up,  and  remo^'ed  from  the  point  of  application,  is  its  power  of  I 
irritating,  in  ntiy  ^iven  quantity,  diminished.  This  fact  has  an  important 
practical  bearing.  If  the  peculiar  etTect  oi'  lead  iB  wanted,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  preparation  be  as  little  irritant  as  possible.  Thus,  a 
quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  large  enough  to  irritate  the  stomach,  will  be 
mucli  more  likely  to  operate  on  the  system,  when  administered  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated,  than  when  the  whole  is  taken  at  once*  In  the 
^tter  case,  not  only  is  absorption  impeded  hy  the  fulness  of  the  irritated 
PresselSj  but  the  agent  is  apt  to  he  removed  by  vomiting  or  purgation. 

1,  Irritant  Influence,  In  relation  to  the  irritant  effect  of  ihe  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.     They  are  apt  to  operate  in  this 
way  when  applied  largely,  and  to  delicate  surfaces;  and  the  importAnt  ] 
point  for  the  physician  is  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  dose  of  each  prepara- 
tion, according  to  the  Btisoeptibtlity  of  the  several  parts  with  which  it  is  | 
brought  into  contact.     The  skin  will  bear  more  than  the  gastric  mucous 
membra ne,  and  the  latter  more  than  the  delicate  conjunctiva.     Some  of  \ 
the  preparations  act  as  irritant  poisons  when  swallowed  in  over-doses. 
Too  highly  concentrated,  they  may  indeed  occasion  the  death  of  a  part, 
either  by  excess  of  irritation  beyond  its  vital  capacity,  or  by  chemical 
combination  with  one  or  more  of  its  organic  constituents. 

2.  Peculiar  Injluence,  This,  so  far  as  it  can  be  generalized,  is  the  in- 
fluence conjointly  of  an  astringent  and  sedative.  The  sedative  influence, 
though  felt  in  some  degree  in  the  circulation,  is  more  especially  directed 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  appears  to  affect  the  nerve  tissue  directly, 
rather  than  through  the  nervous  centres,  tho^igh   these  may  also  be] 
Involved.     When  the  preparations  of  lead  are  given  in  such  doses  as] 
gradually  to  bring  the  system  under  their  infloence,  no  observable  effects  ] 
may  be  experienced  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  health;  but,  after 
shorter  or  longer  period,  which  varies  much  in  dilTerent  cases,  the  secre-  ' 
tions  arc  generally  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  pulse  often  lessened  I 
in  frequency  and  fulness.     These  may  be  considered  as  their  legitimate^ 
effects,  when  they  are  used  therapeutically  j  and  they  will  sometimes  I 
prove  useful  in  restraining  morbid  discharges,  even  before  any  change  is 
noticed  in  the  healthy  functions.    If  longer  continued,  whether  accident- 
ally, or  for  medical  purposes,  they  are  capable  of  inducing  a  poisonous] 
condition,  which  presents  very  peculiar  phenomena,  and  not  anfrequently 
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ends  in  death  if  neglected.  Practically,  this  poisonous  condition  results 
much  more  frequently  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  metal  acci- 
dentally, or  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  than  from  its  use  as  a  remedy ;  no 
doubt  because,  in  the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  carefully  watched,  and 
its  employment  suspended  upon  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  symptoms 
The  toxicological  influence  of  lead  was  investigated,  with  peculiar  care, 
by  M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches;  and,  though  much  was  known  before 
the  publication  of  his  treatise,  and  many  observations  have  since  been 
made,  yet  his  account  of  the  symptoms  has  served  as  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  descriptions. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning 
are  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  diminished  urine,  and  a  tendency 
to  costiveness,  with  small,  dry,  and  sometimes  light-coloured  stools, 
eTincing  diminished  biliary  and  intestinal  secretion.  There  are  often 
also  uneasy  epigastric  sensations,  impaired  appetite,  colicky  pains,  and 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  the  gums  are  now  examined,  they 
*^iiviH  generally  present  a  bluish  or  slate-coloured  line  along  their  margin, 
of  greater  or  less  extent;  and  the  same  discoloration  will  be  found  to 
affect  the  teeth  themselves,  where  joined  by  the  gums.  This  appear- 
ance is  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  probably  through 
the  agency  of  the  saliva  acting  upon  the  metallic  combination  in  the 
tissue.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  cleaning  the  teeth  or  gums 
daily  with  a  brush  has  some  effect  in  preventing  this  blue  discoloration, 
the  absence  of  which,  therefore,  in  persons  who  thus  use  the  tooth-brush 
18  no  proof  that  they  may  not  be  labouring  under  the  effects  of  lead. 
(Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  Ed,  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1856,  p.  10.)  Except  in 
such  cases,  the  blue  line  almost  always  occurs,  sooner  or  later,  under 
the  continued  use  of  lead,  even  when  no  poisonous  symptoms  are  ob- 
served. A  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  of 
the  breath,  are  said  to  accompany  the  poisonous  action  of  lead,  which 
is  also  characterized  by  emaciation,  especially  of  the  face,  and  by  a 
dirty  yellowish  hue  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  skin.  The  circulation 
is  usually  somewhat  depressed,  as  evinced  by  the  slow  and  contracted 
pulse;  and  the  mind  is  often  dejected.  This  cachectic  condition  may 
exist,  for  a  long  time,  without  any  other  very  striking  phenomena ;  but 
much  more  frequently  it  is  attended  either  with  violent  abdominal  symp- 
toms, constituting  a  variety  of  colic,  with  external  nervous  disorder  in 
the  form  of  neuralgia  or  paralysis,  or  with  serious  cerebral  affections. 
These  different  complications  |bay  exist  in  the  same  or  in  different  per- 
sons, and,  in  the  former  case,  may  occur  successively,  or  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree  conjointly.  The  most  frequent  of  them,  and  usually  the 
irst  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  affection  called  variously,  colica  pic- 
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tonum,  painterg'  colic,  or  It^ad  colic,  which  is  ordinarily  described  as  i 
distinct  disease. 

Lead  colic  is  chttraeterized  by  severe  pains  about  the  umbilicttg,  occiifv| 
rinjr  more  or  less  paroxysiiiaOy,  in  general  not  increased  hut  rather 
lieved  by  pressnre,  with  sensations  of  twisting,  and  a  feeling  of  wretched- j 
nes8,  often  stronjarly  exprcsi^c^d  upon  the  cauntenance.  The  walls  of  the! 
abdonieii  are  usually  hard  and  sorntnvhat  retracted,  and  the  muscles  nol] 
unfretjuently  gathered  into  knots.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  con^ti^ 
pated,  though  there  may  l>e  fi*equent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  Sitrainin|f  I 
and  tenesuHis.  Hilion.s  vmniling  is  not  uucommon.  The  ]mtient  Joseal 
sleep,  and  is  extr<'inely  restleHs,  often  elmugiug  his  position,  and  som&-| 
times  rising  and  walking  about  the  chamber,  with  his  body  stooping,  j 
and  both  hands  pressed  upon  the  abdomen.  If  the  cause  be  withdraWD,  ' 
these  symptoms  will  generally  subside  in  a  few  days,  especially  under  ' 
appropriate  trt?atment;  but  they  gometimes  assume  a  protracted  fomi, 
and,  more  or  less  moderated  in  violence,  may  run  on  for  weeks  or . 
months. 

Lead  palsy  may  occur  among  the  earlier  phenomena,  but  is  generally 
a  sequela  of  the  colic.  It  may  affeet  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion 
severally  or  conjointly,  and^  when  it  aifects  both,  may  do  so  in  flifferendj 
degrees.  It  is  frequently  aeeompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  muB-  j 
cles,  joints,  etc,  counterfeiting  rheomotism,  which  are  usually  continuous*, 
though  Imble  to  exacerbations,  and  are  increased  by  motion,  but  relieved 
by  pressure.  Sometimes  there  is  spasmodic  rigidity  of  certain  muscles. 
The  part  tirst  attacked  with  palsy  is  generally  the  hand  and  f(»rearm; 
and  the  extensor  muscles  are  chiefly  affected,  so  as  to  cause  the  baud. 
when  tlie  arm  is  held  up,  to  fall  as  if  strongly  flexed.  The  falling  hand 
is  among  the  most  striking  diagnostic  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.  The 
lower  extremities  are  also  attacked  in  some  eases ;  and  there  is,  partictt- 
larly  in  th*^  advanced  stages,  a  general  defect  of  muscular  power,  evine<Hl 
by  trenuilous  movements,  and  espetnally  by  trembling  of  the  tongue 
when  protnided.  The  involuntary  muscles  participate  in  some  dt^grce 
in  the  palsy,  and  the  power  of  the  heart  becomes  at  length  vt^ry  sensibly 
diminished.  The  external  paridytie  and  neuralgic  complications  are 
generally  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  colic. 

By  far  the  most  serious  effects  of  lead  are  those  upon  the  brain. 
They  usually  occur  at  the  close  of  protracted  cases;  but  sometimes  early^ 
either  by  themselves,  or  associated  with  colic  or  palsy.  Among  the 
most  prominent  are  convulsive  attacks  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy, 
which  are  generally  fatal.  Sometimes  the  muscles  become  cataleptic; 
and  sudden  eomaiose  seizures  imitating  apo|>lexy  now  and  then  occur* 
Impaired  sight  and  hearing,  complete  amaurosis,  diuiinished  general 
sensibility,  delirium,  stupor,  and  coma»  are  usually  the  last  effects  of  the 
poison, 
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Albmninaria  has  in  several  instances  been  noticed  as  one  of  the 
results  of  poisoning  bj  lead.  It  is  apt  to  accompany  the  cases  compli- 
eated  with  cerebral  disease  and  amaurosis,  and  may  serve  to  account  in 
part  for  these  affections,  through  the  uremic  poisoning  of  the  blood. 

Lead-poisoning  may  end  fatally  in  an  acute  attack,  or  may  last  for 
years,  with  alternations  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  of  seeming  recov- 
ery and  relapse,  or  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  course  of  deteriora- 
tion of  health,  under  an  intermittent  or  steady  exposure  to  the  cause.  ^ 

Local  Effects,  Applied  locally,  and  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  irritate, 
the  preparations  of  lead  produce  contraction  with  some  diminution  of 
sensibility  in  the  surface,  and,  if  continued,  generally  occasion  a  bluish 
colour,  probably  by  penetrating  into  the  tissue,  and  forming  there  some 
new  chemical  combination. 

Anatomical  Changes.  The  blood  is  deficient  in  red  corpuscle^.  In  one 
case  examined  by  Andral,  they  had  been  reduced  to  83*8  parts  in  1000. 
the  mean  normal  proportion  being  about  1 25.  The  serum  has  a  yellow- 
ish hue,  as  also  have  the  viscera.  In  some  cases,  no  alteration  is  observ- 
able in  the  bowels ;  in  others,  one  portion  has  been  found  contracted,  and 
another  dilated  in  the  same  subject.  In  cases  attended  with  albuminu- 
ria, there  is  produced  in  the  kidneys,  according  to  M.  Lancereaux,  a  new 
formation  of  connective  material,  which  causes  the  retrogression  or  ab- 
sorption of  the  epithelial  cells.  {Ann,  de  Therap,,  1864,  p.  216.)  No 
characteristic  lesion  has  been  noticed  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  but 
the  muscles  long  affected  with  paralysis  are  usually  pale  and  atrophied, 
and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  said  sometimes  to  be  contracted. 
Lead  has  been  discovered  in  the  tissue  of  all  the  organs  which  have 
evinced  signs  of  its  poisonous  influence  during  life. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preparations  of  lead  operate  by 
direct  contact  with  the  parts  affected,  being  in  the  first  place  absorbed 


*  The  iofluence  of  the  poisoD,  in  cases  of  pregnanoj,  besides  causing  abortion, 
is  said  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  extend  to  the  foetus,  leading  to  arrest  of  devel- 
opment and  even  death,  and,  when  these  results  are  avoided,  causing  various  mor- 
bid conditions  in  the  infant.  Thus,  of  six  cases  of  pregnancy  accompanied  with 
l«Ml-poisoning,  observed  by  M.  Constantin  Paul,  three  of  the  offspring  perished  in 
tiM  first  six  months,  and  of  the  three  which  remained,  one  was  epileptic,  one  scrofu- 
iooSy  and  the  third  only  two  months  old,  so  that  time  had  not  been  allowed  for  the 
development  of  morbid  tendencies.  {Arch.  GSn,  <U  Mid,,  Mai,  1860,  p.  580.)  In  123 
eatce  of  pregnancy,  there  were  64  abortions,  4  premature  deliveries,  5  still-born. 
20  infants  who  died  in  the  first  year,  8  in  the  second,  7  in  the  third,  1  later,  and  14 
KviBg.  of  whom  only  10  were  more  than  three  years  old.  {Ibid,,  p.  582.)  M.  Paul 
also  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  lead- disease  in  the  father,  as  well 
as  in  the  mother,  serves  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and  the  premature 
death  of  the  infiuit.  (Ibid,,  p.  616.)— Aote  le  the  third  editum. 
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into  th6  blood,  and  then  distributed  over  the  syBtcin.     By  Tiederaann 

and  (windiii,  Orfila.  and  otli«T  ehemists,  lh«^  metal  ha-s  Vwnn  detected  b 
the  blood,  tbi^  urinr  and  milk,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  rau»- 
cles,  the  bones,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  coats  of  the 
Btomaeh,  liowels,  and  gall-bladder.  As  it  exists  in  the  tiBj^uos,  it  is 
aometimos  not  diseovcrnble  by  the  ordiiiaiy  testj?;  ineiiieration  l>cing 
necessary  to  break  up  the  eombination  in  which  it  is  probably  held  with 
or|2;anic  matter.  The  preei.se  ehnraf-ter  of  this  combination,  whether  in 
the  blood  or  the  solid  tissues,  is  unknown.  The  fiy^tem  ha8  in  jorener&l 
the  power  of  throwinpr  off  the  poison  s^ooner  or  later,  unless  in  quantities 
sufficient  lo  destroy  life.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  skin,  mamnis, 
and  probably  by  the  various  secretory  origans  which  empty  into  the  all* 
menlary  canal.  JIow  lonj/  it  miiy  rerimjn  in  the  system  is  not  certainly 
kttowo;  but  it  was  found  by  Ortila  in  the  liver,  intestinal  coat?,  and 
bones  of  on  animal,  cip^ht  months  after  it  was  administered.  (Med, 
Times  and  Gaz.^  iv.  27^.)  It  nioy  operate  through  the  susceptibilltiea 
of  the  parts  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  sometimes  at  least  enters  into  elementary  combination  with 
the  tissues,  and  thus  necessarily  modifi<^s  their  action.  (See  Arch,  OifU, 
4e  ser.,  xxvii.  75.)  It  is  probably  tljrough  its  presence  in  the  substanoe 
of  the  nerves  themselves  that  it  oecasions  neurulgie  pains,  and  at  length 
loss  of  power,  both  sensory  and  motive.  Colica  pictonum  is  a  conibina- 
tion  of  neuralgia  and  partial  palsy  of  the  bowels;  and  thus  the  internal 
correspond  exactly  with  the  external  effects  of  the  poison. 

The  chief  avenues  throu^'h  which  lead  enters  the  systx^m  are  the  ali- 
mentary canal  luid  the  hin^-s.  The  skin,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  may  possibly  admit  its  passage  in  small 
proportion;  but.  with  the  epidermis  sound,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
enters  throuji^h  the  skin  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  poisonous 
effects.  It  is  very  often  apjdied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  largely,  and 
for  a  long  time  consecutively,  even  in  its  most  soluble  forms,  without 
any  observable  general  effect.  When  applied  to  excoriated  surfaces  and 
uleei*s,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  have  occasioned  serious  lead-poisoning; 
though  I  have  never  witneHsed  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  particular  part 
upon  which  it  may  first  display  its  effects,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  opero^ 
tiou,  dejK-nd  in  st*me  measure  upon  the  surfjiee  of  applieatiou.  Thus, 
when  taken  into  Uie  alimentary  canal,  it  may  be  interred  to  be  more 
likely  to  occasion  colica  pietouum  than  through  any  other  avenue;  but 
it  must  he  allowed  that  positive  j>ro(>f  to  this  effect  is  wanting.  It  prob- 
ably acts  most  readily  an<l  rajiiilly  through  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
late  J.  Price  Wetherill,  who  was  long  and  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  lead,  infornied  me  thai  the  workmen  in  his  eniploy,  most 
liable  to  be  poisoned,  were  those  I'Ugaged  in  preparing  the  thin  sheets  of 
lead  used  in  the  process.    The  operation  exposed  them  constantly  to  the 
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fames  of  the  melted  metal.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  painters 
are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  when  thej  use  oil  of  turpentine  in  mixing 
the  white  lead,  than  when  they  employ  fixed  oil  alone ;  the  terebinthinate 
vapours,  in  the  former  case,  carrying  a  portion  of  the  lead  with  them 
into  the  lungs.'*' 

The  persons  most  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  are  those 
engaged  in  the  different  manufactures  and  arts  in  which  the  metal  is  con- 
cerned. Miners  and  smelters  of  lead,  manufacturers  of  white  lead  and 
other  preparations  of  the  metal,  painters,  plumbers,  etc.,  are  apt  to  be 
affected. f  The  poison  is  frequently  taken  in  with  food  or  drink ;  and  in 
many  instances  its  ill  effects  are  allowed  to  continue  long,  and  are  per- 
haps misinterpreted,  because  the  source  ofimpregnation  is  hidden.  The 
practitioner  should  be  careful  to  guard  against  mistakes  of  this  kind,  and, 
whenever  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  lead-poisoning  come  under 
bis  observation,  should  diligently  search  for  the  cause  in  the  occupations, 
habits,  diet,  and  various  exposures  of  the  patient.  The*blue  discolora- 
tion of  the  gums  is  an  invaluable  sign  in  such  instances.  It  is  not  only 
those  engaged  in  the  processes  in  which  lead  is  used  who  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  but  also  all  who  may  be  exposed,  from  residence  or  accidental 
vicinity,  to  the  same  influence.  In  relation  to  food,  independently  of 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  preparations  of  lead  from  pure  accident, 
carelessness,  or  malicious  intention,  the  poisonous  impregnation  may 
proceed  from  the  use  of  lead-glazing  for  earthen-ware,  or  of  soldering  in 
metallic  vessels,  especially  when  acid  substances  are  introduced  into 
them,  as  in  the  instance  of  pickles  or  preserves.  But  drinks  are  much 
more  liable  to  this  impurity.  Water,  through  the  agency  of  the  absorbed 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  always  contained  in  it  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  capable  of  acting  on  metallic  lead,  forming  an  oxido  or  carbonate, 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  in  minute  proportion.    Of  course  tho  same 

*  A  cAse  is  recorded  in  which  the  disease  originated  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
old  painted  wood  undergoing  combustion ;  the  poison  arising  no  doubt  from  the 
oarbonate  of  lead  in  the  paiut.  {Jowrn.  dePkarm.  tt  Ckim,,  Mai,  IS66,  p.  884.) — Note 
ft  the  third  edition. 

f  In  many  instances,  the  source  of  the  poisoning  is  Tery  obscure,  and  requires  a 
close  inrestigation  for  its  discoTerj;  but  the  symptoms  are  so  peculiar  that  they 
mast  always  lead  to  suspicion,  however  little  apparent  cause  there  may  be  even  to 
Imagine  the  presence  of  lead.  Thus,  the  working  people  in  a  factory  in  France,  whose 
tratiness  was  to  give  a  certain  vitreous  coating  to  iron,  were  attacked  with  the  nymp- 
toms  of  lead-poisoning,  which,  on  investigation,  were  found  to  be  owing  to  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  crystalline  matter,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  lend.  In 
the  process  of  manufacture,  this  material  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  was 
more  or  less  agitated,  causing  the  suspension  of  some  particles  in  the  air,  which,  be- 
ing inhaled,  were  the  source  of  the  mischief.  (Dr.  Archambault,  Arch.  G^n,  de 
Mid ,  Avril,  18C1,  p.  129.)  The  same  result  would  probably  follow  exposure  to  the 
dost  of  powdered  flint  glass,  or  say  other  containing  lead.  (i^o<«  to  the  third  edition.) 
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result  must  happen  from  coutact  with  the  carbonate  already  formed. 
Hence,  lead-poiBoning  has  often  proeeeded  from  the  use  of  water  as 
drink,  which  had  stood  long  in  leaden  rcsefFoirs,  or  paa^ed  through 
leaden  pipes;  and  the  similar  use  of  raiu-w^ater  falling  from  a  painted 
roof  has  produced  the  same  eflfect.  Certaiu  natural  waters,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  protective  agency  of  the  salts  which  they  contain,  are  less 
liable  to  be  thus  rendered  noxious  tlian  pure  water.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  containing  carbonates  and  snlphates.  It  has  been 
.supposed  that  these  act  by  forming  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  which, 
l>cing  insoluble,  are  precipitated  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  and»  giv- 
ing a  coating  to  the  surface,  prevent  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the 
metal.  This  may  be  partially  true ;  but  such  a  coating  must  be  an  un- 
(lertiiin  protection,  and  in  fact  has  often  proved  Insufficient.  A  better 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  these  salts  is,  1  think,  the  following.  The 
carbonates  and  sulphates  referred  to  are  usually  those  of  Ume.  In  the 
instance  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  in  fact  a  bicarbonate,  the  proper 
carbonate  being  insoluble,  one  eciuivalent  of  the  carbonic  acid  seizes  the 
oxide  of  lead,  as  fast  as  formed,  and  the  reproduced  carbonate  then  appro-  j 
priates  the  free  carbonic  aind  in  the  w^ater,  which  is  thus  rendered  biea- 
pable  of  acting  as  a  solvent  to  the  carbonate  of  lead  produced;  for  this 
carbonate  is  tjuite  insoluble  in  pure  water.  A  little  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  water  may  thus  serve  as  a  carrier  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  water 
to  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  keep  the  Htjuid  free  from  both.  In  the  iustauce 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphunc  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  | 
lead  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated,  or  decomposes  any  carbonate  of  lead 
that  may  have  been  prodiioed,  in  either  case  forming  a  totally  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  liberated  lime  would  neutralize  any  free  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  water.  It  is  thus  seen  that  these  salts  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  water,  not  simply  by  forming  a  mechanical  impediment  to 
its  contact  with  the  lead,  but  by  separating  the  impurity  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation.  It  is  in  this  way  probably  that  the  i*5chuylkiU  water, 
with  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  supplied,  is  kept  free  from  lead, 
though  con  Stan  th^  flowing  through  leaden  pipes.  Water  eontainiug 
chlorides  is  not  similarly  protected.  I  have  known  colica  pictonum  to 
prevail  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  pump-w^ater  is  brackish,  simply 
from  the  introduction,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  pump,  of  an  appa- 
ratus containing  a  small  portion  of  leaden  pipe. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  small  proportion  of 
lead.  I  have  known  of  two  cases  of  colica  pictonum  prodticcd  by  drink- 
ing, every  morning,  the  first  draught  from  a  soda-water  fountain ;  in  the 
leaden  pipe  proceeding  from  whichf  the  liquid  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
over  night. 

The  use  of  fennented  and  spirituous  liquors  containing  lead  has  been 
%  fruitful  source  of  poisoniDg.    Cider  has  sometimes  been  kept  in  leaden 
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Tats,  or  ▼eesds  hmving  lead  in  or  aboat  them,  and  thos  become  impreg- 
Bated  with  malate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  the  most  fatal  effects.  I  have 
been  informed  of  eases  of  lead  colic,  produced  bj  drinking  cider  which 
had  been  allowed  to  ran  from  the  press  through  a  spout  of  that  metal 
¥nneB  have  become  poisonous  in  a  similar  manner;  and  sometimes  also 
br  the  purposed  addition  of  metallic  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  improve 
ikar  iavour.  I  have  seen  an  account  of  large  numbers  of  a  regiment 
m  the  East  Indies  having  been  poisoned  by  drinking  arrack  containing 
lead. 

Even  the  metal  itself,  in  the  ordinary  state  in  which  it  exi^  of  par- 
tial oxidation  upon  the  surface,  is  not  without  effect  Lead-poisoning 
has  been  produced  by  the  habitual  chewing  of  sheet-lead,  such  as  lines 
tke  tea^hests  from  China.'*' 

I  have  given  the  above  particulars  by  Jio  means  as  illustrating  all  the 
aonrees  of  lead-poisoning,  but  as  examples,  which  may  serve  to  direct 
the  inqniries  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  in  any  suspected  case  of 
thekindt 

S.  Treatment  of  the  Effects  of  Lead. 

When  a  cjuantity  of  any  one  of  the  preparations  has  been  swallowed, 
fioffident  to  produce  severe  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  immediately  administered,  along  with 
flolphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  harmless  sulphate,  as  an  antidote,  and 
with  free  dilution.  The  salt  acts  by  forming  with  the  preparation  of 
lead  the  insoluble  and  comparatively  innocent  sulphate  of  that  metal 
After  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  a  cathartic  dose  of 

**  A  very  uiteresting  aeeouot  has  been  published  of  eztensiTe  lesd-poisoning, 
affecting  upwards  of  200  persons  in  a  limited  eommanitj  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  York, 
wbieh  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of  flour  obtained  from  a  certain  mill,  in 
wkieh  defects  in  the  surfaees  of  an  old  pair  of  stones  bad  been  obTiated  bj  filling 
t^  oaTities  with  melted  lead,  whereby  particles  of  the  metal,  separated  in  the  attri- 
tiaa,  bad  beeone  mingled  witli  the  flour.  [Am,  Jcmm,  of  Phmrm.,  July,  1866,  p.  S66, 
hwm  N.  T.  Trihune,  June  2.)  Eren  the  use  of  oosmetics  containing  lead  is  belieTed 
t«  hMwm  been  a  source  of  the  disease ;  and  a  ease  of  the  kind  was  observed  by  Dr.  W. 
CoQxias,  of  London.  (Med.  T.  and  Gaz.,  Sept.  1864.)— JVote  to  tks  tktrd  editiam, 

t  A  very  slight  degree  of  impregnation  with  lead  is  sufficient  to  render  water 
poifonona,  when  used  as  an  habitual  drink.  In  one  instance  where  a  whole  Tillage 
Mffered  from  this  eaure,  Mr.  Herapath  found  the  proportion  of  lead  not  to  exceed 
half  a  millionth  of  the  weight  of  the  water.  Indeed,  the  proportion  is  so  small  as, 
ia  tbe  dilute  state,  to  be  insensible  to  the  test  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Under  such 
eireaasstaacea,  Mr.  Herapath  CTaporates  a  portion  of  the  water  to  dryness,  treats  the 
rsaidae  with  nitric  acid,  and,  dissolving  the  product  in  a  small  proportion  of  water, 
paaaes  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  the  solution.  The  sanallest  proportion  is  thus 
detected  by  the  dark  colour  produced ;  the  nitrate  being  more  sensible  to  the  test 
than  the  bicarbonate,  in  which  state  the  lead  is  usually  held  ia  the  water.  (Pkmrm. 
Jmmn.  mmd  Trmu.^  XTiu.  61  &) 
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the  sulphata  of  magnesia  or  of  soda  should  be  given,  to  docompoho  and 
carry  out  of  the  bowels  anj  of  the  poison  which  may  have  eulertHi 
tbeoL  Tho  remaining  treatment  must  consist  of  measures  calculated 
to  remove  any  irritation  or  inflammation  that  may  have  been  produced; 
as  the  use  of  opiates,  demulcent  drinks,  counter-irritation  to  the  epigas- 
trium, and,  if  necessary,  leeching. 

The  peculiar  poisonous  effects  of  lead  require  a  different  tr€*atnieiiL 
In  such  cases  the  metal  has  entered  the  blood,  and  is  probably  lodged  ia 
the  various  tissues.  The  indications  ore  to  obviate  the  pathoh>gieai  con- 
ditions produced,  and  to  eiiminate  the  poison  from  the  system.  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  different  sulphates  have  been  recommended  bb 
antidotes;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  correct  the 
action  of  the  aksorbed  piiison  in  this  way;  for,  if  al>sorhcd  Ihemselvea, 
they  could  act  only  by  converting  the  combination  of  lead,  existing  in 
the  blood  or  the  tissues,  into  a  sulphate,  which,  from  its  comparative 
insolubility,  would  resist  elimination,  and  might  con  tin  no  to  exercise  ft 
noxious  influence,  if  fixed  in  the  solids.  It  is  only  by  operating  on  any 
portion  of  the  poison  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal,  tlmt  they  could 
do  good  in. tliis  way;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  ii 
condition  of  things  exists,  they  should  be  employed.  The  sniphnreta 
have  a  similar  antidotal  power;  but,  from  their  more  irritant  properties, 
they  are  seldom  given  internally.  Used  externally  in  the  form  uf  bath, 
they  prove  advantageous  by  converting  into  the  inert  sulphuret  any 
preparation  of  lead  that  may  adhere  to  the  surface;  and  probably  still 
more  so,  by  disposing,  through  their  chemical  agency,  to  an  elimination, 
upon  tho  surface  of  the  body,  of  the  lead  which  may  be  circulating  in 
the  blood.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  cases  of  saturnine  impregnation  of  the 
system,  the  use  of  these  baths  is  followed  by  the  production,  upon  the 
skin,  of  a  dark  matter,  which  is  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  result  may, 
it  is  true^  be  ascribed  to  the  excretion  of  the  lead  by  the  skin,  through 
the  unaided  powers  of  the  system  ;  and  the  antidote  may  act  simply  by 
forming  &  sulphuret  with  tho  excreted  metal.  £vcn  in  this  case,  it  might 
prove  useful  by  putting  the  poison  into  a  condition  unfltting  it  for  reab- 
sorption  ;  but  the  probability,  I  think,  is,  tlvat  it  has  a  positive  power  of 
elimination  through  its  affinity  for  the  load  in  the  blood-vessels,  acting 
through  the  epidernn's  and  the  capillary  walls;  and  tliat  thus  the  poison 
is  withdrawn  much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  he  by  the  excretory 
power  of  the  skin  alone.  The  bath  may  be  made  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  thirty  gallons  of  warm  water,  in  a 
wooden  tub.  After  immei'sion,  tho  dark  coating  formed  should  \ye  re- 
moved from  the  surfiico  by  scmbbing  with  a  stiff  flesh- brush,  with  soap 
and  water;  after  which  the  patient  shouid  be  again  immersed,  and  the 
process  repeated  so  long  as  any  obvious  discoloration  of  the  skin  ia  pro- 
duced.    In  a  short  timc^  a  renewal  of  the  buth  will  be  found  agaiA  to 
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diBooIour  the  skin.  The  measure,  therefore,  shoald  be  repeated  twice  a 
week,  and  not  abandooed  ontii  this  effect  ceases  to  be  produced,  which 
may  not  happen  for  many  weeks. 

Another  method  bj  which  lead  may  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  is 
through  the  agency  of  some  body,  which,  receiyed  into  the  blood,  and 
ciieulating  with  it,  nuiy  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  insoluble  com* 
pound  of  lead  in  the  tissues,  and,  rendering  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  may 
enable  that  fluid  to  take  it  up,  and  discbarge  it  through  the  different 
emunctoriea.  Iodide  of  potassium,  which,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  has 
the  property  oi  dissolring  lead,  was  recommended  for  tliis  purpose  by 
IL  llelsens,  and  was  found  by  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  eificacious 
remedies  in  lead- poisoning.  According  to  this  theory  of  its  action*  evi- 
dences should  be  presented  of  the  absence  of  lead  in  the  urine  or  other 
«xereti<Mis  before  the  use  of  the  iodide,  and  its  presence  aiierwards.  This 
eTidence  M.  llekens  did  not  produce;  but,  subsequently  to  the  pul^ica- 
laon  of  his  memoir,  Dr.  EL  A.  Parkes.  of  London,  found  the  requisite 
proof  in  a  ease  which  came  under  his  notice  (Brit,  and  For.  JiedieO' 
ckirurg.  Eev.,  Am.  ed.,  xL  411) ;  and  Dr.  H.  8.  Swift,  of  New  York,  lias 
girea  an  account  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  cases,  in  which  the  iodide 
was  used  rery  adrantageously  in  obstinate  lead-poisorjing.  and  in  many 
of  which  lead  was  de-teeted  in  the  urine  after  the  Uee  of  the  rem^r^ 
tbongh  in  no  instance  could  it  be  discorered  preTioasly.  {N.  Y.  JU4. 
ThiMmr*,  ili.  145.)  M.  llelseuB  found,  in  his  expemneuls  on  animals,  that 
tbe  poiscinans  elfeetB  oi  the  lead  were  increased  when  the  iodide  was 
eariy  employed,  prob&bhr  in  eonsequence  of  its  rendering  the  poison  in 
tibe  aliaieDtaiT  canal  more  scfluble.  and  eonBeqoeutly  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed; and  it  is  not  is)  possible  thai  the  liberation  of  the  lead  from 
icrtain  tissues,  and  its  reintroduction  into  tbe  blood,  may  oeeasiunaJly, 
inr  a  time,  a^^grarate  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Bwift  noticed  this  in  two  oat 
«f  twentT<.tbrae  casee :  but  the  aggraratkm  was  slight,  and  improre- 
aent  wmk^  soon  erinoed.  From  fire  to  tw^oity  graiiis  of  tJEie  iodide  may 
Ik  giren  liiree  times  a  dar^  and  continued  until  the  symptoms  of  poisoB- 
ing  oease.  One  evidence  of  impror^^ment  is  tbe  disappeajatnoe  of  the 
lihie  discoknation  of  the  gums  produced  by  the  lead. 

The  ab<rFe  remajiLS  are  applicable  to  lead-poisoning  in  geDeral  Par- 
tienlar  fucms  of  h  require  special  modifications  of  treatment.  In  Iht 
knroi  of  colic,  it  is  neeessarr  to  nsliere  the  pain,  and  orercome  tlte  obsti- 
BBle  eonsujintian.  For  this  purpose,  the  preparatiuns  of  opium  are  to 
be  enijilored  iD  cfiunectioii  wiiL  purgatires.  of  which  calomel,  cruton  oil, 
tmeUjT  oil.  and  sul^ihaie  of  magnesia  are  perhaps  the  best.  Tiie  lam- 
■wntioned  remedy  has  the  additional  advantage  of  conrerting  tbe  poi- 
aonouf*  prejiaratiou  of  lead  in  the  bowels  into  the  sulphate.  The  pnr- 
gatives  may  be  aicMsd  by  cathartic  «nemsla.  Tobacoo  cataplasuis,  and 
fihkmifarm  over  the  airrifintmi,  hanw  teen  recanuneDded  fur  the  purpoae 
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of  relieving'  pain  and  relaxing  spasm;  and  the  latter  remedy  bas  beca 
u&ed  internally  with  the  same  view.  The  mercurial  impression  has  been 
coDsidcred  as  antidotal  tcj  the  tsaturnine,  and  calomel  with  a  view  to 
salivation  has  heen  considenibly  used ;  hut  it  is  seldom  necessary. 
Alum  often  acts  most  happily  in  the  digcase^  sometimes  speedily  reliev* 
ing  all  the  symptoms^  when  the  opiate  and  purgative  plans  have  faUod* 
It  may  be  employed  conjointly  with  them  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment.  It  has  been  supposed  to  operate  eheniically,  either  upon  the 
poison  remaining  in  the  bowels,  6r  on  tVmt  contained  in  the  tissue  of 
their  coats,  by  converting  the  compound  of  load  into  a  sulphate;  but, 
were  this  its  mode  of  action,  the  same  effects  should  be  obtained  from 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  Epsom  salt,  wliich  have  not  been  found  to 
answer  as  well  in  practice.  As  the  ineetisihility  of  the  bowels  to  purga> 
tive  intluence  is  probably  owning  to  a  partial  condition  of  paralysis,  the 
use  of  strychnia  is  indicated  in  obstinate  eases. 

In  the  paralytic  cases,  besides  the  use  of  the  antidotal  measures  above 
referred  to,  and  especially  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphuretted  baths^ 
recourse  may  l>e  had  to  strychnia,  electricity,  and  the  application  of 
blisters;  and  the  mercurial  impression  may  be  tried,  should  other  meas- 
ures fail  When  neuralgic  pains  complicate  the  palsy,  opiates  or  other 
anodynes  nmy  he  conjoined  with  the  antidote. 

Ill  the  cerebral  cases,  whether  convulsive,  comatose,  or  delirious,  gen- 
eral and  local  bleeding,  cold  to  the  hea<l,  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the 
extremities,  and  purgation  have  been  generally  deemed  advisable;  and, 
should  the  stxite  of  the  circulation  call  for  these  remedies,  they  should 
undoubtedly  be  employed.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
phenomena,  sometimes  at  least,  depend  upon  a  direct  impression  made 
by  the  lead  upon  the  cerebral  centres,  analogous  to  that  upon  the 
bow^els  and  the  external  muscles;  and,  as  this  is  rather  of  a  depressing 
than  excitant  character,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  opiates  and  other 
cerebral  stimulants  may  not  prove  more  effectual  than  depletory  meas- 
ures. In  a  fatal  case,  with  violent  delirium,  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  and  convulsions,  ending  in  coma,  in  which  the  depktory  and 
revulsive  measures  were  employed  with  no  effect,  no  sign  could  be  dis- 
covered after  death  of  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  (Arch.  Gen.,  4e  ser..  xxvii.  71.)  In  such  a  case,  if  at- 
tended with  an  unoxcited  state  of  the  pulse,  and  palene--i  of  the  face,  I 
should  ite  disposed  to  try  the  plan  referred  to,  of  course  in  conjunction 
with  the  proper  antidotal  measures. 

Prevention.  In  relation  to  preventive  measures,  the  best  rule  ie  to 
guard,  by  extreme  care,  against  the  introdui^tion  of  the  fioison  into  the 
system.  For  this  purpose,  the  cautions  should  be  observed  to  keep  the 
hands  and  surface  of  the  body  clean,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
swallowing  any  of  the  poison  whether  in  food,  drink,  or  mixed  with  the 
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Mliva.  It  cannot  be  kept  from  the  lungs  when  the  air  inspired  is 
impregnated  with  it;  but  much  may  be  done  for  self- protection  by 
preventing  this  impregnation,  and  by  avoiding  the  inhalation  of  the 
poisoned  atmosphere.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  disease  is  less  prevalent  since  the  introduction  of 
grinding  the  salt  under  water,  than  when  it  was  powdered  dry,  and 
thos  caused  to  fill  the  air  with  its  fine  particles.  The  habitual  use  of 
flolpburic  acid,  diluted  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  drink,  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  preventive  to  those  who  are  necessarily  exposed.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  acid  can  act  only  on  the  portion  of  the  poison 
swallowed ;  and,  as  the  sulphate  has  been  shown  not  to  be  altogether 
innocuous,  it  cannot  be  a  complete  safeguard  even  against  this ;  while 
the  steady  use  of  a  substance  so  active  as  sulphuric  acid  cannot  itself  be 
without  its  inconveniences.* 

i,  TherapeiUic  Application, 

The  therapeutic  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  preparations  of  lead, 
based  upon  their  astringent  and  sedative  properties,  are  mainly  to  arrest 
hemorrhage  and  morbibly  increased  secretions,  and  to  reduce  inflamma- 
tion. But  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  remedial  uses  of  the 
metal,  under  the  head  of  its  several  preparations,  and  especially  under 
that  of  the  acetate,  which  is  the  only  one  much  employed  internally. 

6.  Preparations  of  Lead, 

I.  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.— Plumbi  AcetAS.  U.S.,  Br. — Sur 
gar  of  Lead. — Saccharum  Satumi. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  vinegar,  or  other  form  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  either  upon  plates  of  metallic  lead  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  directly  upon  the  protoxide  of  lead  with  the  aid  of 
heat  It  is  the  neutral  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  consisting  of 
one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

Senitible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  shining, 
white,  acicular  crystals,  isolated  or  in  masses,  efflorescent,  of  a  sweet  and 
astringent  taste,  and  often,  when  long  kept,  of  an  acetous  odour,  owing 
probably  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  the  slow 
escape  of  acetic  acid.    It  is  readily  dissolved  by  water;  and  the  solution 

*  In  the  inttanoet,  in  the  arU,  Id  which  water  has  to  past  through  leaden  pipes, 
it  is  recommended  by  M.  Schwartx,  of  Breslau,  that  the  pipes,  before  being  used, 
should  be  filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  whereby 
their  internal  surface  receives  an  insoluble  and  impermeable  ramish  of  sulphuret 
of  lead,  perfectly  protecting  the  water  from  contact  with  the  metal.  {Repertoire  ds 
Pkmrmacu,  No?.  18S8.)^iVbte  to  Ms  third  ediiion. 
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has  a  white  turbid  nppearancD^  wliicli,  when  the  Tvator  Is  free  from  saline 
impurities,  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  The 
whiteness  is  owinf?  to  the  carbonate  of  Iead»  fornved  by  the  combmatioo 
of  the  carljontc  acid,  which  is  contained  in  all  natural  waters,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  prutoxide  of  lead,  liberating  the  acetic  acid,  and  ihereby  giving 
the  solutiou  an  acetous  smeli  lu  hard  waters,  the  white  precipitate  ia 
usually  a  snlpbate  or  chlorido  of  lead,  and  not  redissolved.  Df Milled 
water,  recently  boiled,  forms  a  perfectly  clear  solution  with  the  acetate, 
if  quite  [>ure;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  the  salt  often  contains  a  por- 
tion of  carbonate,  in  which  case  the  Bolution  will  ho  more  or  let^s  opaquo. 

IncompatibliH,  Acetate  of  lead  yields  precipitates  witli  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  citric,  tartaric,  meeonic»  and  carbonic  acids,'*'  and  all  the  soll»- 
ble  salts  of  ihcse  acids ;  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  all  the 
soluble  chlorides  and  iodiden;  with  liydrosulpburic  acid,  and  the  si>luble 
sulphurets;  with  tannic  acid,  and  consequently  ail  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents; with  certain  mucilages,  and  especially  that  of  slippery  elm  bark, 
but  not  with  pure  gum;  with  cbondrin  and  albumen;  and  with  lime- 
water,  11  nd  solutions  of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda,  the  last  two  redis* 
aolving  ihe  precipitate  if  added  La  excess.  The  precipitate  formed  with 
the  sulphurets  is  black,  with  the  iodides  yellow,  and  with  the  other 
reagents  mentioned  white  or  whitish.  But,  thuugh  the  above  substances 
are  chemically  incompatible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  medicinal]/ 
80.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  precipitates  are  probably  not  kea 
efficient  than  the  acetate;  and,  in  fact,  this  salt  is  often  exhihiled  in  con- 
nection with  substances  which  decompose  it.  What  it  is  necessary  for 
tlie  practitioner  to  guard  against  is  the  addition  of  the  incompatible  sub- 
stances in  solution.  In  the  form  of  pill  or  powder,  they  muy  frcfptcntly 
be  added  with  advantage,  when  remedtully  iudieated.  The  only  sub- 
stances which  should  always  be  avoided  are  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphnrie 
acid,  and  the  sohible  sulphates  or  stilphurcts;  as  the  precipitates  formed 
with  those  are  feeble,  if  not  inert.  It  is  probable  that  acetate  of  lead  ie 
always  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  cither  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  or  the  chlorides  in  the  stomach,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the  bowels. 

EJ^ectH  upon  the  St/skm.  Acetate  of  lead  has  all  the  effects  upon  the 
system  which  have  alrcmly  been  described  as  characterizing  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead  in  general  In  large  doses,  or  unsuitably  applied,  it  ta 
irritant;  but,  when  so  employed  as  to  obtain  its  peculiar  inQuence,  it  is 
astringent  and  sedative. 

L  Us  irritant  effects  are  shown  when  it  is  applied  in  strong  solution 
to  ddicato  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  urethra,  or  the  skin  denuded 


*  I  hAYc  verified  by  expeHmoiJt  the  d©oomp<>aition  of  perfectly  nculrst  iind  ptnr* 
»oe(ate  of  lead  hy  curbanic  »cid,  Tbe  whole  of  the  8»lt,  boweTeri  is  ool  dccoiupo^ed; 
Wt  when  ihe  ncctio  acid  has  attained  u  certain  degree  of  ei^oess,  it  appears  to  pr«* 
Tenl  the  farther  actioa  of  the  carbonic  ucid. 
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of  the  coticle,  or  when  taken  too  largely  into  the  stomach.  Orfila  foand 
it,  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  into  the  stomach  of  dog«,  to  occa- 
sion fatal  inflammation;  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal  raacous  membrane 
was  observed  to  be  whitened  by  its  chemical  action.  In  man.  when 
taken  in  excessive  doses,  it  generally  produces  vomiting,  burning  pain 
m  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium, 
UBQally  followed  by  severe  griping  in  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  by  con- 
Tolsions,  coma,  and  local  palsy,  especially  if  the  bowels  arc  not  acted  on. 
Its  dangers,  however,  as  an  irritant  poison,  were  formerly  much  over- 
rated ;  for,  though  often  taken  accidentally  in  quantities  varying  from  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  no  fatal  case  is,  I  believe,  on  record  from  its  imme- 
diate effects.  Being  frequently  prescribed  for  external  use,  at  the  same 
time  that  £p8om  salt  is  directed  as  a  cathartic,  it  has  occasionally  been 
swallowed  instead  of  the  latter,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been  applied 
locally;  and  this  accident  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  the 
practitioner.  I  was  once  called  to  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  two 
drachms  of  the  acetate  had  been  swallowed,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
severe  gastric  pain ;  but.  before  I  reached  the  patient,  a  dose  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  had  been  taken,  which  caused  vomiting,  and  no  injury  ensued. 
What  quantity,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  poisonous,  in  reference 
to  the  irritant  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  this  much  may  be 
inferred,  that  there  is  less  danger  to  life  from  its  tcmporar}'  influence  in 
an  excessive  dose,  than  from  the  same  amount  given  in  minute  doses 
frequently  repeated,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
mode  of  treating  its  poisonous  effects,  as  an  irritant,  has  been  given  under 
the  general  head  of  the  preparations  of  lead.  The  best  antidote  is  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 

2.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  acetate  of  lead  is  capable  of  producing 
the  poisonous  constitutional  effects  of  the  metal,  especially  if  protected 
against  conversion  into  the  carbonate  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Cer- 
tainly, considerable  doses  have  been  given  daily,  and  continued  long, 
without  any  observable  influence  on  the  general  system ;  and  the  extreme 
fear  formerly  entertained  by  many,  as  to  the  danger  of  its  internal  use  as 
a  medicine,  has  been  shown  to  have  had  little  foundation  in  fact.  Never- 
theless, that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  when  incautiously  or  recklessly 
employed,  all  the  dangerous  constitutional  effects  of  lead,  has  been  abund- 
antly proved  by  experience.  Dr.  Mulford,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  many 
years  ago,  assured  mo  that  he  had  witnessed  two  cases  of  colica  picto- 
num  resulting  from  its  medicinal  use;  and  many  instances  to  the  same 
effect  have  since  been  placed  on  record.  Death  has  occurred  in  one 
instance  from  colic  and  paralysis,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  whom  from  one 
to  eight  grains,  in  divided  portions,  were  given  daily  until  the  whole 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  drachms.  In  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (June  27th,  1849X  Dr.  William  Norria, 
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of  Stourbriflge,  relates  an  occiiiTeiice  in  which  nearly  a  thousand  pereons 
were  more  or  less  poisoned,  in  conReciuencc  of  a  mistake  made  bj  a  baker, 
who  mixed  thirty  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead,  instead  of  the  fiaroe  quan* 
tity  of  alum,  with  sixty  or  eighty  sacks  of  flour.  It  may  be  said  that,  ill 
this  case,  the  acetate  was  decomposed  before  being  taken.  It  probably 
was  so;  but  not  more  certainly  than  it  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach, 
after  having  been  swallowed.  Dr.  L.  8.  Jones,  of  Accomack,  Va,,  has 
related  a  case  of  obstinate  colica  pictonura,  which  resulted  from  thirty 
grains  of  the  acetate,  given  in  four  days,  though  care  was  taken  to  «^ 
company  the  use  of  the  medicine  with  vine.trar.  (Sfethoscope^  h  664.)  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  some  caution  in  the  use  of  this  medicine. 
With  such  caution,  I  believe  it  may  always  be  given  safely.  I  havobeift 
in  tlie  habit  of  using  acetate  of  lead  for  forty  years,  have  given  it  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  and  though,  after  a  certain  continuance  of  the 
medicine,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  have  generally  occurred,  often 
with  nausea  and  general  malaise,  I  have  never  witnessed  more  than  one 
instance  in  my  practice,  in  which  anything  that  could  properly  be  de- 
notiiinaterl  colica  pictoiium  has  resulted.  I  have  not  uufrefpiently  pre- 
scribed two  grains  every  two  hours  through  the  day,  and  continued  it 
for  several  days,  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  before  any  sign  of  its  consti- 
tutional ctfccts  wore  evinced.  I  have,  however,  always  been  careful  to 
suspend  the  medicine  as  soon  as  the  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
just  referred  to,  or  a  blue  discoloration  of  the  gums,  have  been  noticed. 

Thrrapeittic  Application,  This  medicine  is  much  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  astringents.  In  consequence  of  its  combination  of  seda- 
tive with  astringent  propertJeSi  it  will  frequently  act  very  efficiently  in 
the  relief  of  inflammation,  when  brouglvt  directly  intn  contact  wnth  the 
surface  alTected  j  and  it  is  to  this  agency  that  much  of  its  thera]jeutie 
value  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  shall  first  treat  of  its  internal,  and  subee* 
quently  of  its  external  or  local  use. 

L  hUernal  Use,  The  hemorrhages  are  among  the  complaints  in  which 
it  is  most  useful.  Its  sedative  property  gives  it  a  great  advantage  in 
these  aftections,  especially  when  of  the  active  kind,  over  other  astrin- 
gents, which,  being  somewhat,  however  slightly,  stimulant,  cannot 
always  be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  early  stage.  Acetate  of  lead 
may  always  be  given  when  the  indication  exists  to  suppress  the  dis- 
charge. But,  from  the  facility  with  which  lead  is  absorbed,  the  medi- 
erne  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  afl-ected  part  cnn 
be  reached  only  by  the  medium  of  absorption  and  circulation.  When 
the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is  such  that  the  astringent  can  be  directly 
applied  to  it,  alum  is  probably  more  efficient  as  a  mere  hemostatic. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  different  parte  of  the  ab'mentary 
canal.  But  in  hemorrhage  from  the  lung^f  acetate  of  lead  is  preferable 
to  all  other  astringents,  and  is  very  much  used.     In  hemorrhage  from 
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the  kidneys,  and /rom  the  uterus,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  remedies.  In 
the  former,  I  have  seen  it  promptly  effectnal,  and  would  strongly  recom- 
mend it  In  all  these  cases,  but  especially  in  haemoptysis,  it  should 
generally  be  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent  irritation  of  stom- 
ach, and  with  ipecacuanha  if  there  is  febrile  excitement,  without  nausea 
oir  a  tendency  to  it  The  opiate  is  peculiarly  indicated  in  the  pulmonary 
affection,  from  its  effect  in  quieting  the  cough.  About  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  of  opium,  and  an  equal  or  double  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may 
be  combined  with  each  dose  of  the  acetate.  Though,  as  above  stated, 
alum  is  probably  more  effectual  in  haematemesis  and  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage,  yet  the  salt  of  lead  is  frequently  employed  in  these  affections, 
and  not  without  advantage.  It  should  in  these  also  be  combined  with 
opium. 

In  certain  conditions  of  diarrhasa,  this  medicine  is  very  useful.  I  do 
not  think  it  adapted  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  in- 
flammatory excitement;  but  rather  to  chronic  cases  with  copious  and 
exhausting  discharges,  with  or  without  ulceration  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; and  I  have  also  found  it  extremely  useful  in  certain  cases, 
whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  in  which,  without  evidences  of  in- 
flammation, the  evacuations  are  very  copious,  and  of  a  whitish  gruel- 
like appearance  from  the  absence  of  bile.  In  these  latter  cases,  it  should 
be  given  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  and 
frequently  repeated.* 

In  epidemic  cholera,  with  exhausting  rice-water  discharges,  the 
above-mentioned  combination  is,  I  think,  the  most  efficacious  which 
can  be  employed;  but  the  urgency  of  the  danger  in  this  case  demands 
larger  doses  than  simple  diarrhoea ;  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
produce  a  prompt  impression. 

The  advanced  stages  of  cholera  infantum  may  sometimes  be  treated 
advantageously  with  this  astringent.  It  may  be  tried  in  all  obstinate 
cases  of  the  disease,  in  connection  with  opiates,  and  with  a  little  calomel 
or  blue  mass  when  bile  is  wanting  in  the  passages.  Occasionally  it  has 
been  found  efficient,  not  only  in  arresting  the  diarrhoea,  but  also  in  cor- 
recting the  irritable  stomach  of  this  disorder,  probably  by  an  antiphlo- 
gistic influence  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  the  same  antiphlogistic  action  which  has  recommended  it  in 
dysentery,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  some.  Its 
use  in  acute  dysentery  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  has  found  many  advocates.     I  confess,  however,  that 


^ 

*The  following  formuU  may  be  used.     B-  Plumbi  acetat.,  gr.  tj  ;    Hydrarg 
•kloricL  mit,  Opii  pul?.,  »«k  gr.  j;   AoaoiaB  puW.,  Syrup,  aa  q.  t.     Mix,  to  at  to 
form  a  mats,  to  be  divided  into  six  pills,  of  which  one  may  be  ^ken  etery  half 
hoar,  hour,  or  ti^o  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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my  experience  with  it,  in  the  ordinary  forma  of  this  affection »  doefi  not  j 
accord  with  theirs.  It  no  doubt  appears  to  act  favourably  in  some  - 
cases;  but  I  have  oftoii  met  with  others,  in  which,  after  an  employment] 
of  several  days,  it  has  Increased  the  ^ripini^  and  uneasiness  of  the  J 
patient,  without  any  heneficial  intluence  over  the  disease,  anJ  in  which  j 
the  symptoms  have  speedily  subsided,  under  proper  treatment,  after  it*  ] 
omission.  But  in  clircmic  cases,  with  rather  copious  discharges,  it  f»  ] 
often  useful,  I  shall  have  occasion  directly  to  refer  to  a  condition  of  i 
dysentery,  in  which  it  may  be  employed  as  an  injection  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  As  in  other  bowel  afl'cctions,  it  should  in  this  also  be  asscK  | 
ciated  with  opium. 

In  reference  to  its  antiphlogistic  effects,  acetate  of  lead  has  been  used 
with  great  supposed  advantage  in  pneumonia,  especially  in  the  old,  and  I 
in  other  cases  in  which  bleeding  has  been  sufliciently  employed,  or  may  j 
be  contraiudicated.  (U Union  Mt^dieale,  No.  82.)  But  pneumonia  m\ 
o1\en  ends  in  recovery  under  any  treatment,  that  reports  of  the  efficacy | 
of  one  or  another  remedy  must  be  received  with  great  hesitation. 

Excessive  stt^eating,  exhausting  diuresis^  copious  mucous  or puru!eni\ 
dischargfs  from  the  respiratory  and  urinary  passages,  and  fihundanil 
suppuration,  from  whatever  source,  have  been  considered  as  offering  in- 
dications for  the  astringent  influence  of  acetate  of  lead.     In  phihittii^  it] 
has  been  recommended  for  the  night-sweats,  the  muco-purulent  exfiecto* 
ration,  which  is  sometimes  exhaustingly  copious,  and  the  diarrhcea,  either  ] 
severally  or  conjointly.     As  to  the  night-sweats,  I  think  they  are.  in] 
general,  more  effectually  and  more  safely  controlled  by  other  means,  leaal 
calculated  than  acetate  of  lead  to  disturb  the  digestive  process,  which 
is  all-important  to  sustain.    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  erpee>| 
toratlon.     In  these  affections,  therefore,  separately,  I  would  notadtnse] 
the  remedy;  btit,  when  ihey  exist  in  combination  with  obstinate  diar-J 
rhcea,  and  a  chronic  su inflammatory  condition  of  the  gastric  mucov 
membrane,  the  indication  for  its  use,  in  reference  to  the  latter  eonditlonfl^l 
is  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  possible  benefit  which  may  bo  hoped  fof 
from  it,  in  reference  to  the  former. 

Obstinate  mercurial  saliimtion  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  tho  internal 
use  of  this  remedy;  but  its  local  application  is  preferable. 

In  yellow  fever,  acetate  of  lead  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr,  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  only  in  the  second  stage,  aftaf] 
the  subBidence  of  the  first  long  febrile  paroxysm,  that  the  remedy  shooM 
\m  employed.  At  this  period,  with  greatly  reduced  powers  of  systemv 
and  probable  depravation  of  the  blood,  there  is  usually  phlogosis  of  th© 
gastric  raucous  membrane,  witli  a  tendency  to  |>rostrating  hemorriia^, 
in  the  form  cither  of  unaltered  blood  or  black  vomit.  Should  the  blood 
be  fatally  depraved,  no  medicine  could  save  the  patient;  but  in  doubtful 
cases,  where  a  slight  impression  might  turn  the  scale  in  the  favourable 
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4inxlaoii,  it  fleems  remgoaable  to  expect  benefit  iirom  a  medictne,  ealea- 
kled,  bj  eoDirmcting  the  Teesels,  and  exerasing  a  sedatiTe  inflaeDce  oo 
the  nerres,  at  oiioe  to  eorrect  the  iDflammation  and  obviate  the  bemor- 
linge.  I  bare,  mjrself,  used  tbe  aoeute  of  lead  under  tbese  eireom- 
ih  a  few  in^laaces,  and  in  all  with  faTonrable  resulta.  In  one 
,  there  was  aa  appearance,  in  the  erarnations  from  the  stomach,  cf 
Dg  black  Tomit  Two  grains  should  be  given,  with  a  litUe 
ayiiin,  ereiy  two  boars,  and  continued  until  thirtj-six  or  fortj-^ight 
gjrwma  have  been  taien,  or  until  the  dangerous  period  is  past,  unless 
aoBM  unpieasaot  elect  of  the  medicine  should  be  preriouslj  experienced. 
I  woeid  repeat,  that  tbe  acetate  is  not  to  be  used  untfl  the  first  febrile 
afaiptoms  hare  begun  to  subside,  which  is  usuallj  on  the  seeood  or 
thMdaj. 

Ib  emierie  or  iypMoid  fever,  aeeUte  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  iodi- 
catod  as  aa  aiteiative  and  antiphlogistic  remedj  for  the  diseased  state  of 
tfae  BQOoos  membruie  of  tbe  ileum.  Hence,  it  has  been  reccmimended 
m  this  aleetioB  bj  the  German  practitioners.  In  this  countrj,  it  has 
beea  emplcnred  rery  socoesefuUj  bj  Dr.  John  L.  Atiee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  ^ves  it  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  ereij  two,  three,  or 
fis«r  hours,  commeocin|i;  after  having  first  evacuated  the  boweb  bf  a 
wmM  cathartic;  aad  persevering  so  long  as  the  ^iteric  sjmptoins  cod- 
tiane.  I  caaBot  speai^  of  tbe  remedj  from  expmeaee,  having  iieTer 
■aad  it  ia  t^  complaint 

la  the  irriiaide  gLomach  of  bilioiu  feoer,  and  in  other  cases  <ii  06- 
r  tfomaHMg,  the  medieine  has  been  employed  with  supposed  advaat- 
;  thoBfh  it  might  be  dificuH  to  sa j^  in  man j  instances  of  thk  kiad, 
BMich  was  dtte  to  the  acetate,  and  how  mudi  to  the  opium  mnafij 
I  akmg  wkh  it 

Amrwritma  of  (Jhe  moriM  axid  of  oiker  Inye  imiermai  veemU  have 
heea  treated  with  some  advantage  bj  acetate  of  lead.  Introduced  £■!» 
«ae  criginaDT  in  OersMa  j,  tbe  practice  was  imitated  br  Dupa  jtrea  atad 
athersm  France;  and  I  have  mrself  tested  itseffieacrin  aome degree  m 
tfcoa  eonntiy.  Tbe  astringent  and  sedative  intnence  of  tbe  preparitisaa 
of  lead  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  this  afiectioB ;  and  sevetal  m- 
alaiioes  aie  on  record  in  whidi  the  tumour  has  tctj  mw^h  diminished  ia 
mae  under  tbe  use  of  the  acetate.  (ArdL  (Tea.,  3e  ser.,  ▼.  44X)  la  one 
of  aev«ral  cases  ia  whida  I  emplored  it  in  the  Pean^lrasia  H4M|ntal,  aa 
af  mriiinial  tumour,  whk^  ^Kiwed  itaelf  projeedng  from  the  thorax  1 
IJhe  left  stono'claTicular  jun^ian,  underweat  a  asarhed  4imiiialkM 
at  length  searoelf  percaeptiye ;  but  the  patkmt  VSk  the 
aoT  definitive  Tesnlt  was  obtuned.  I  am  not  —  aic  that  aaj 
aaiiiifai  haj  case  of  a  comi^ete  cure  bj  this  remedj  haa  beea  rqMrted. 
CGOfiidenng  the  cGBdilioB  of  the  coats  of  the  veank  ia  internal 
alteflied  as  they  f^BDerafif  ane  hj  alheramatras  ^e^oait, 
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tila^nous  or  bony  degeneration,  or  other  organic  aSeetion^  a  euro  hj 
this  measure  would  be  in  most  cases  impossible;  and,  oven  when  no 
insurmountable  dilBcultj  of  this  kind  might  be  in  the  way,  few  consttta* 
tions  would  probably  be  found  to  tolerate,  and  few  patientB  to  submit  to 
the  long-continued  and  persevering  use  of  the  medicine  which  wotild  be 
iieeesBary  to  success.  The  plan  is  to  give  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  ' 
acetate  daily,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  at  equal  intervals,  and  to 
continue  until  nausea  or  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  or  other  sj mptonii 
of  lead-poisoning  are  exhibited;  then  to  suspend  the  remedy  until  these 
symptoms  have  subsided ;  after  which  it  Is  to  be  resumed ;  and  thn^  altem- 
ately,  until  the  end  aimed  at  is  effected,  or  found  to  be  unattainable. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  hearty  independent  of  disease  of  the  valvm^ 
would  seem  to  offer  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  saccess,  under  this  treat*  i 
ment,  us  internal  aneurism,  I  have  cniployed  it  in  cases  of  this  kind; 
and«  in  one  of  great  cardiac  dilatation  in  a  boy,  found  the  dimensions  of  i 
the  heart,  as  Indicated  by  percussion,  to  diminish  considerably.  What 
finally  became  of  the  case  I  do  not  know;  as  the  patient  passed  from 
under  my  care  in  the  midst  of  the  treatment 

Acetate  of  lead  has  been  used  in  various  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  hooping-cough,  and  even  tetanus,*  but  few  would  at  present 
expect  from  it  any  very  material  benefit  in  these  affections.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  somewhere  an  account  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia  which  had 
ended  favourably  under  its  use;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tht 
disease  was  mistaken. 

2.  Local  or  External  Use,  Under  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  those  modes  of  using  the  remedy,  in  which  it  is  brought  into  direelJ 
contact  with  the  seat  of  its  intended  operation  through  extraneous 
agency,  including  injection  into  the  various  passages  opening  extern* 
ally,  as  well  as  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  these  it  acts 
upon  the  same  principles  as  when  used  internally.  But  it  is  more  especi- 
ally for  its  antiphlogistic  cfTects  that  it  is  employed.  As  a  mere  styptic, 
either  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  or  controlling  increased  secretion  un* 
connected  with  ioflammation,  as  excessive  sweating  for  example,  it  is 
less  efficient  than  alum,  or  probably  the  vegetable  astringents.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  mucous  surfaces,  it  is.  as  a  general  rule,  better  adopted  to 
the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  or  tlie  very  advanced  stage  when  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  or  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  affection,  than  ta 
the  condition  of  acute  infiaramation  in  full  vigour.  But  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  affections  of  the  skin,  prolecteti  by  the  cuticle. 

As  an  eye^iDO^h  in  ophthalmia,  from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  acetate 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  rose  water,  or  simple  distilled  water. 

In  chronic  inflainmation  of  the  nasal  passages,  with  purulent  dtM* 
charge,  a  solution  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  of  water,  may  be  itgected  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  nostrysi 
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or  twice  dafly,  with  hope  of  benefit  Care,  however,  should  be 
tfJ^en,  in  such  cases,  that  none  of  the  solution  is  swallowed. 

Chronic  guppuraHan  of  the  auditory  meatus  may  be  treated  in  a 
afantlar  manner ;  thongh  it  would  be  prudent  to  commence  with  a  weaker 
aohition,  say  from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  to  increase  if 
lb«Bd  necessary. 

As  a  mouth- wash  or  gargle,  acetate  of  lead  is  chiefly  employed  in 
eases  of  mercurial  salivation,  in  which  if  is  one  of  the  best  applicationa. 
For  this  purpose,  the  solution  may  have  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  to  begin  with.  It  often  blackens  the  teeth  and 
tongue,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  through 
reaction  with  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  salivary  liquids.  But  this 
discoloratiun  is  of  no  serious  importance,  and  gradually  disappears.  In 
ofdinary  ulceration,  or  pseudomembranous  affections  of  the  mouth  and 
fauees,  sulphate  of  sine,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  is  more  cffectua] 
than  the  salts  of  lead. 

In  certain  cases  of  dysentery  affecting  the  rectum  especially,  and  at- 
tended with  little  genera]  disturbance  of  the  system,  a  solution  of  acetate 
©f  lead,  injected  into  the  rectum,  often  serves  an  excellent  purpose.  It 
will  sometimes  put  an  almost  immediate  end  to  cases,  which  have  proved 
tedious  under  other  treatment  From  four  to  six  fluidounces  of  a  solu- 
tion, containing  two  or  three  grains  of  the  acetate  in  each  fluidounce, 
with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  the  whole  quantity,  should  be 
injected  three  tiroes  a  day.  The  laudanum  is  useful  by  facilitating  the 
retention  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  by  directly  calming  irritation.  It  is 
true  that  the  meconate  of  morphia  is  converted  into  the  acetate,  while  a 
little  insoluble  meconate  of  lead  is  formed ;  but  this  result  is  of  no  prac- 
tieal  importance.  It  may  be  obviated,  however,  by  substituting  for  the 
laudanum  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia. 

Enemata  composed  of  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  dissolved  in  six 
iuidounces  of  warm  water,  and  administered  every  two  hours,  are  said 
to  have  been  used,  with  remarkable  success,  in  strangulated  hernia. 

In  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoRa,  injections  of  the  salt  are  often  very 
oaefuL  For  the  effectual  treatment,  however,  of  these  affections,  the 
aohition  should  be  very  frequently  repeated,  so  that  the  impression  may 
be  steadily  maintained.  In  gonorrhoea,  the  injection  should  be  admin- 
istered not  less  than  six  times  a  day,  at  equal  intervals.  It  should  be 
at  first  of  the  strength  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  which 
may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

Perhaps  for  no  purpose  is  this  salt  more  employed  than  for  the  relief 
of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In 
erysipelas,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  high ;  in  the  more  inflam- 
matory forms  of  erythema,  as  E.  nodosum  ;  in  certain  cases  of  herpes, 
eetema,  and  other  cutaneous  empCionB  attended  with  much  heat,  paia. 
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and  redness;  !n  inQamnmtion  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  either 
arising  spontnneously,  ns  in  phlegmon^  or  resulting  from  sprains,  brvineg, 
etc.,  aiHJ  in  acute  Hwelluuj  of  (he  external  lymphatic  ylartdn,  a  isolutioo 
of  acetate  of  lead  is  often  hi^^lily  useful  in  tlic  alleviation  or  cure  of  tbt 
inflauinnition.  For  tbesc  purposes,  two  draclims  of  the  acetate  may  bt 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  soft  water;  the  turbidncss  being  eorrected  by  t 
fluidraehm  of  vinegar  or  diluted  aeetic  acid.  In  some  cases,  laudanum 
or  acetate  of  morf>hia  may  bo  usefully  added.  The  solution  may  be  ap* 
plied  by  means  of  folded  linen  wet  with  it,  or  in  the  form  of  Ihc  cold 
pouilice,  made  by  mixing  the  solution  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  en^ 
closing  tbe  soft  mass  in  linen  or  gauze. 

It  is  customary,  in  cases  of  superficial  inflammation,  partirularJy  th« 
erysipeliitous,  to  apply  mucilaginous  solutions  wilti  a  view  to  their  aoti* 
phlogi-stic  e fleet.  This  moy  be  increased  by  tbe  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead  to  the  solution  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  salt  is  iii- 
compatible  with  certain  mucilages,  particularly  with  those  of  slipperf 
&lm  and  quince-Beeds,  with  which  it  forms  precipitates,  and  thus  deprWei 
the  liquid  of  its  mucilaginous  property.  But  with  the  mucilages  o(  Jlax* 
ieed  and  the  pith  of  sassafras  it  reacts  but  slightly,  not  suflieicntly  to 
impair  materially  their  demulcent  properties,  or  to  interfere  with  its  own 
efficiency.  These  latter  mucilages,  therefore,  should  always  be  selected, 
preferably  to  those  first  mentioned,  for  external  use  in  conneetion  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Thus,  we  may  add  this  salt  with  propriety  to  an  eye- 
wash of  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  often  used  in  ophthalmia,  while  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  irrilabie  or  inflamed  ttivers^  and  those  attended  with  very  pro- 
fuse discharges,  and  in  inflamed  bliatered  «ur/ace*f,  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  may  also  be  used,  but  of  not  more  than  half  the  strength  of  that 
employ ed  where  the  cuticle  is  entire.  \u  these  cases,  the  acelate  often 
reacts  with  the  albumen  and  salts  of  tbe  secreted  liquid,  producing  a 
white  insoUiblc  compound.  This  is  ordinarily  of  no  inconvenience;  but, 
ID  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  iberi^  is  danger  that  Ibis  compound  may  become 
permanently  incojporaled  with  tbe  tissue,  forming  an  opaque  spot,  which 
cannot  be  removed.  Id  this  aficction,  therefore,  tbe  salt  should  Dot  be 
used. 

Admini9iraiion,  Acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 
Tbe  pill  is  best  made  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  syrup,  as  these 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  salt.  It  should  be  prepared  as  wanted 
for  use.  Opium  is  often  combined  with  the  salt;  and,  though  mutual 
decomposition  may  take  place  between  the  meconate  of  morphia  and 
acetate  of  lead,  no  practical  disadvantage  results.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  improper,  as  the  resulting  tannate  of  lead  is 
efficient    When  the  salt  \%  given  Ju  sotuiiou,  the  preparation  is  rendeied 
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more  elegant  bj  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  little 
distilled  vinegar;  but  Dr.  Thomson  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  lead  could  in  this  way  be  prevented.  Colica 
pictonum  has  followed  the  use  of  the  acetate  thus  protected.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  considered  nearly  certain  that  the  salt  is  always  decomposed  in 
the  stomach,  whether  given  with  or  without  a  little  acetic  acid.  Lauda- 
num renders  the  solution  turbid  by  the  formation  of  meconatc  of  lead; 
but  its  efficiency  is  not  impaired.  The  other  incompatiblcs  before  re- 
ferred  to  (see  page  156)  should  be  avoided  in  connection  with  the  salt 
in  solution,  though  many  of  them  may  be  given  with  it  in  the  pilular 
form. 

The  dose  of  acetate  of  lead  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  which,  in  acute 
cases,  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  and  in  chronic 
cases,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

In  the  form  of  ointment  or  cerate,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed 
as  a  dressing  for  irritable  or  inflamed  ulcers,  excoriated  surfaces,  and 
bfisters,  and  may  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  rubbing  together  half  a 
drachm  of  the  salt  very  finely  powdered,  and  an  ounce  of  simple  oint- 
ment ;  but  the  cerate  of  the  subacetate  is  preferable,  for  the  purposes 
moitioned 

II.  SOLUTION  OP  SUBACETATE  OP  LEAD. — LiQUOB 
Plumbi  Subacetatis.  U.S.y  Br. — GoidarcTa  Extract. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  litharge  or  protoxide  of  lead  with  soluUon 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtering. 

It  is  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
acetic  acid  and  two  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  solution  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.267  as  prepared  by  the 
U.  8.  process,  and  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  forming  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  Its  constituents  are  known  by 
the  same  tests  as  those  of  the  neutral  acetate,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
gnisbed  by  forming  a  heavy  white  precipitate  with  solution  of  gum 
arable,  which  is  not  affected  by  that  salt,  and  by  being  more  copiously 
precipitated  by  carbonic  acid. 

Imcompaiibles.  These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  neutral  acetate, 
witb  the  addition  of  pare  gum  arabic,  and  certain  mucilages,  as  those 
of  sassafras  pith  and  flaxseed,  which  are  strongly  precipitated  by  the 
ifiacetate,  while,  though  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  neutral  salt,  they 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  so  to  be  incompatible  with  it  Oum  mezquite, 
brought  into  notice  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Shumard,  as  a  product  of 
New  Mexico,  though  strongly  resembling  gum  arabic  in  many  of  its 
properties,  does  not,  according  to  Professor  Procter,  yield  a  precipitaU 
vith  the  soiution  of  subacetate  of  lead 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tim  solution  1ms  a!l  the  oifeets  on  the 
ayKteai  of  the  oilier  preparations  of  lead,  but  m  this  country  at»d  Great 
Britain  is  seldom  if  ever  given  internally.  In  France,  it  has  been  pro* 
scribed  by  M.  Boudin,  with  some  success,  in  the  vomitinj?  of  epidemic 
cbolcni. 

Its  local  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acetate,  but  probably 
somewhat  more  intense.  In  France,  it  is  much  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  acetate  is  used  locally  with  us;  for  example,  as 
a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia ;  as  au  injection  in  morbid  discharges  froin 
the  nostrils  and  ear;  as  a  raouth-wash  and  gargle  in  different  forms  of 
angina  and  stomatitis;  as  an  enema  in  chronic  mucoid  or  purulent  dis- 
charges  from  the  rectum,  with  or  without  ulceration ;  and  as  a  topical 
remtMly  in  Icucorrhoca  and  gonorrhcea.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  acetate  of  lead,  by  injection,  in  cases  of  acute  dysentery  affecting 
especially  the  rectum.  M.  Barthez  has  successfully  used  the  solution  of 
the  suhacetate  in  the  same  way;  and  the  practice  has  been  extended  to 
acute  diarrhcea  and  epidemic  cholera,  with  satisfactory  results.  Vast 
quantities  were  injected,  largely  diluted  with  warm  water,  without  any 
unpleasant  constitutional  effect;  the  liquid  producing  its  local  impression 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not  being  rctaiued  long  enough  to  be 
largely  absorbed.  M.  Barthez  administered  at  first  somewhat  more  than 
a  drachm  in  lOO  times  its  weight  of  water;  hut  afterwanLs  increased  the 
quantity  to  one,  two,  and  even  three  ounces  in  one  injection,  without 
poisonous  effects.*  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux.) 

Ill  this  country,  the  use  of  the  solution  of  sub  acetate  of  lead  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  superficial  inflammations,  either  of  the  skin,  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tis?sue,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  tendons  and  aponeu- 
roses, or  the  more  superficial  vessels,  whether  absorbents  ur  veins.  In  the 
infiammatioo  of  sprains,  bruises,  wounds,  etc.;  in  the  more  inflammatory 
stales  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  erythema,  erysipelas,  eczemai 
heroics,  and  impetigo;  in  burns,  blisters,  and  excoriations;  and  in  various  1 
ulcerative  affections  Attended  with  irritation,  inflammation,  excessive 
secretory  discharge,  or  hemorrhage;  it  may  be  used  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic, astringent,  anodyne,  or  hoBmostatic  For  the  purposes  above  ^ 
mentioned,  the  preparation  is  usually  employed  very  much  diluted,  i 
in  the  form  of  the  officinal  diluted  Kolution. 

In  France,  it  has  recently  been  recommended,  in  very  strong  solution^ 
in  mercurial  salivation;  not  less  than  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth  part  being 
used  in  the  mouth-water  or  gargle  employed;  and  a  preparation  of  equal 
strength  is  recommended  in  leucorrhceal  discharges,  especially  connected 
with  superficial  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uteinis,  being  applied  by 
means  of  a  sponge  or  roll  of  Unen  saturated  with  the  liquid. 

*  The  ap.  gr.  of  the  prenent  French  preparalion  ii  1.32,  while  thRt  of  the  U.  8v 
Ph&rm.  ifl  1.207 ;  so  that  die  former  ifi  coniiderftblj  atronger  tli&ii  tlie  Utter. 
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Great  socoess  has  been  claimed,  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflammation 
and  fungous  growth  connected  with  inverted  nail,  for  the  solution  of 
anbacetate  of  lead,  applied  by  separating  the  nail  from  the  flesh,  and 
evwy  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  dropping  into  the  vacant  space  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  liquid;  the  parts  in  the  mean  time  being  covered  with 
a  pledget  of  raw  cotton  wet  with  the  same  liquid,  and  the  cotton  changed 
eveiy  day. 

The  foUowing  are  preparations  of  the  solution  now  under  consider^ 
ation. 

1.  DILT7TSD  SOLXJTIOir  OP  SUBACETATE  OF  I.EAD.— 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  DiLUTua  U.  S.,  Br. — Lead  Water. 

This  dilute  solution,  usually  called  lead  loater,  is  at  present  made  by 
adding  three  fluidrachms  of  the  strong  solution  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
carbonic  acid  in  the  water  causes  some  turbidness  in  the  diluted  prepa- 
ration, which  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  its  virtues.  The  strength 
of  the  diluted  solution  may  often  be  much  increased  with  advantage;  and 
firora  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  may  be  employed  to  each  pint, 
with  perfect  impunity,  when  the  cuticle  is  unbroken.  Local  paralysis  is 
stated  in  the  books  to  have  resulted  from  its  use;  and,  though  this  must 
be  extremely  rare,  as  I  have  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a  well-authen- 
ticated case  of  it,  still  some  caution  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the 
solution  to  abraded  surfaces.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths, 
or  in  the  form  of  the  cold  poultice,  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

2.  CERATE  OP  SUBACETATE  OP  LEAB. — Cer.\tum  Plumbi 

SUBAGSTATI&   U.S. — UnOUENTUM   PlUMBI    SUBAGKTATia    Br. OoU- 

lard's  Ceraie. 

This  consists  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  incorporated  with 
wax,  olive  oil,  and  a  very  little  camphor.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation, 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  local  effects  of  lead,  in  cases  in  which 
tlie  cuticle  is  wanting.  Irritable,  inflamed,  and  painful  ulcers  are  often 
relieved  by  it ;  while  by  its  astringency  it  favours  desiccation  in  those 
which  are  copiously  suppurating,  and  disposes  the  loose  and  flabby  to 
take  on  the  healing  process.  In  blisters,  bums  or  scalds,  chilblains,  inter- 
trigo and  other  forms  of  superficial  abrasion  or  excoriation,  herpetic,  ecse- 
matouB,  and  impetiginous  eruptions  with  serous  or  puruloid  discbarge, 
and  a  similar  condition  in  lichen  agrius  and  other  cutaneous  affections, 
It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be  made.  I  know  nothing 
equal  to  it  as  a  dressing  for  blisters  indisposed  to  heal  In  many  in- 
stances, and  particularly  in  the  one  last  mentioned,  it  may  be  combined 
at  first  with  an  equal  weight  of  simple  cerate.  The  caution  should 
always  be  observed  not  to  employ  it  in  a  rancid  state,  in  which  it  be- 
comes irritant  Hence  it  should  be  made  with  perfectly  sweet  oil,  and 
used  as  firesh  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  opium,  or 
cahunel,  or  both,  as  an  application  in  akin  diseases  of  a  local  character 
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3.  SOAP  CEIIA.TB.— CiRATUM  Sai>ovis.  U-S. 

This  was  made.  aecDrdlng  to  tlio  Pharmacopcoia  of  1850,  by  IwHlng^ 
the  Bolution  of  siibacetate  of  lead  with  Hoap,  atKl,  allcr  due  e  vapor  At  i  oo,  ^ 
adding'  wax  nm]  olive  oil  The  process  yielded  a  fine  white  cerate.  €&>■< 
pable  of  being  spread  by  a  knife  upon  linen  or  miii*»lin.  The  present , 
I'harmaeopcBia  preparer  it  by  nieltinp^  lead  plaster  with  wax,  and  adding  i 
olive  oil  to  the  mixture.  Soap  cerate  is  a  n>ild  sedative  and  dosiccani^ 
preparation,  applicable  to  similar  purposes  with  the  preceding,  and 
employed  in  scrofulous  swellings,  and  other  external  in  flam  ni aliens, 

III  OAUHONATE  OP  LEAD.^Plumbi  Carbonas*  CT,S.,Br. 
—  Centric. —  Cenissa. —  White  Lead. 

White  lead  is  made  either,  1.  by  the  reaction  of  the  vapour  of  vinegmr, 
and  exhalations  from  decomposing  stable  manure,  upon  coiled  plates  of] 
lettd,  or  2,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead.  Its  composition  is  souiewhat  dilTerent  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation.  The  neutral  carbonate,  made  by  double  decomposition  i 
between  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  consists  of  one 
eq.  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  protoxide  of  lead  j  the  white  lead  of  com- 
merce is  generally  believed  to  be  a  compound  of  this  neutral  carbonate 
with  variable  proportions  of  hyd rated  oxide  of  lead. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Proiteriies,  Carbonate  of  lead  is  in  the  form 
of  ft  white  powder  or  pulverulent  lumps,  heavy,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,*  dissolved  with  eflfervescence  by  nitric  acid,  blackened 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reduced  by  heat  to  the  yellow  protoxide,  and 
by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state. 

Impurities,  The  commercial  carbonate  of  lead  is  very  often  adulter- 
ated i  the  most  common  impurities  being  sulphates  of  lime,  baryta,  and 
lead,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Effects  on  the  Syittem.  This  salt,  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility,  is 


*  To  test  Ihe  tolubility  of  carbonate  of  Ic&d,  the  following  experimeiit  waa  p«r- 
formed  »t  my  request  by  Profenior  Urocicr  A  loluibn  of  oeutrnl  acetate  of  l««4 
was  prtcipiuted  bj  carbonate  of  potaaaa,  and  Ifae  carbonate  of  lead  tliU9  obtaino4 
wdH  iborouglifj  waabeU.  Tbis  wa»  introduced  into  a  bottle  confaininf:  carbonic 
HCid  water,  which  wna  inslanlly  corked.  After  ataDdiog  for  twcWe  hours,  with 
occasional  agitation,  tbo  liquid  w;ia  fiUcr«d,  exposed  to  the  atr  no  as  to  allow  that 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  which  had  been  rcleiincd  bj  preaaure «  and 
subsequcntlj  boiled  m  as  to  driye  off  the  ri'mnindcr.  No  appreciable  dcpositioii 
took  place,  nor  was  I  he  liquid  aEFected  by  iodide  of  polaHnium;  but  wbeu  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  pas>»ed  (brough  it,  ihe  liquid  ifa«  perceptibly  dark- 
ened, and  upon  aiandtng  deposited  a  minute  quantity  of  nu^pburet  of  lead.  This 
experiraenl  proTfA  that  carbonate  of  lead  is  appreciably  disjiolvod  by  water  impreg* 
nated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  retained  by  ibe  water  after  Ihe  carbonic  actd  bas 
been  driven  off  by  heal. 
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less  apt  than  the  acetates  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane;  but  it  more  readily  affects  the  system  at  large,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  most  noxious  of  all  the  preparations  of  lead. 
This  proneness  to  act  on  the  system  may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Cbnstison,  be  owing  to  the  disposition  which,  from  its  weight  and  insol- 
ubUity,  the  carbonate  of  lead  has  to  adhere  to  the  membrane,  so  that  it 
is  not  carried  off  with  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  is  more  exposed 
to  absorption. 

Medical  Uses.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  never  given  internally.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  employed  as  a  desiccant  and  antiphlogistic  application.  Some 
recommend  it  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  state  of  powder  upon  excoriated 
aarfaces;  but  it  should  be  used  in  this  way  with  caution.  I  have  known 
it,  sprinkled  thickly  upon  an  abraded  surface  on  the  leg,  to  produce 
aevere  inflammation,  with  much  pain  and  swelling,  and  a  superficial 
sloQgh.  There  is  some  danger,  too,  from  its  absorption;  for  a  case  is 
on  record  in  which  death  in  a  child  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the 
medicine.  The  best  method  of  application  is  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
(Unouentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis,  U.S.,  Br.),  which  is  made  by  nib- 
bing up  eighty  grains  of  very  finely  powdered  carbonate  thoroughly 
with  a  troyounce  of  simple  ointment,  previously  softened  by  a  gentle 
heat.  In  this  way  it  may  be  used  in  ulcers,  bums  and  scalds,  excoria- 
tions of  different  kinds,  and  irritating  cutaneous  eruptions.  A  liniment, 
formed  by  mixing  it  with  flaxseed  oil  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  bums.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Knnkler,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  in  which  colica  ptctonum  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon white  paint,  to  an  extensive  scald  of  the  arm ;  but  tins  effect  is 
very  rare.  {N.  Am.  Medico  chirurg.  Rev.,  i.  605.) 

IV.  NITRATE  OF  LEAD.— PLUMBI  NiTRAS.  U.  S. 

This  is  made  by  direct  combination  of  litharge  and  nitric  acid.  It 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  one  of  nitric  acid, 
without  water. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  Nitrate  of  lead  is  in  white,  nearly 
opaque,  four  or  eight-sided  crystals,  inodorous,  sweet  and  astringent  to 
the  taste,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  char- 
acterized by  evolving  nitrous  vapour  when  heated,  and  by  yielding  a 
white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  yellow  one  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  black  one  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

Effects  on  the  System,  So  far  as  known,  these  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Nitrate  of  lead  was  long  since  employed 
m  an  internal  remedy  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  and  the  hemorrhages ;  but  it 
is  now  ahnost  erxtlrely  oot  of  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the 
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As  it  possesses  the  property  of  decoai posing  bydrosulpliuric  acid  and 
the  hydrosulphiites,  it  corrects  fetid  odours  dopend^nt  upon  these  sub-  ] 
Btaneea,  and  may  l>e  eniploytHl  with  tliat  object   Hence  it  ia  oceasioDally  I 
sprinkled  in  the  clmmber^  of  the  sick,  and  added  to  offensive  discharges 
to  obviate  their  smell.     For  this  purpose,  a  solution  may  be  employed 
containing  a  drachm  in  every  fluidounc©  of  water.    Ledoyen^n  diain/eci*  ' 
ing  liquid  h  of  this  nulurc.    But,  though  it  will  correct  offensive  odours, 
there  is  do  proof  that  it  will  prevent  piitrefuction,  or  decompose  and 
render  innoxious  contagious  cQluvia^  or  the  malaria  of  marshes.     It 
should,  therefore,  never  be  depended  on  as  an  antidote  to  these  noxioiia 
agents.  I 

Having,  with  the  corrective  property  above  referred  to,  the  desiccaol 
and  st.'dalive  powers  of  the  saturnine  preparutions  generally,  it  may  be 
enipluyed,  with  reference  to  both,  as  an  external  application,  In  offensive 
ulcers,  and  fetid  discharges  from  the  nostrils?,  ears,  vagina,  and  utcru& 
To  these  purposes  it  has  been  applied  by  Dr,  Ogicr  Ward,  who  uses  it 
also  in  gleety  discharges  from  the  urethra,  and  in  chronic  impetiginoua 
affections.  He  employs,  however,  an  extern poraoeous  preparation,  made 
by  dissolving  one  scruple  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  as  much  diluted  nitric 
acid  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  adding  this  to  a  pint  of 
distilled  water  It  may  be  applied  two  or  thn*e  times  daily.  In  the 
more  obstinate  eases*  a  much  stronger  solution  may  be  used  with  im- 
punity. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  solution,  containing  ten  grains 
of  the  nitrate  in  a  (luidouncc  of  water,  has  been  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  and  various  ex* 
coriations. 

The  dose  of  the  nitrate,  for  internal  use,  would  be  from  one-quarter  of 
a  grain  to  a  grain,  to  be  repeated,  in  acute  cases,  every  tw^o  or  three 
hours;  in  chronic,  two  or  three  times  a  day* 

V,  IODIDE  OF  LEAD. — PLUMBI  lODIDUM,  U.S. 

This  is  made  by  mutual  decomposition  between  iodide  of  potassil 
and  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution;  the  resulting  precipitate  being 
w^ ashed  with  distilled  water.     It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  lead  and 
one  of  iodine. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  It  is  a  yellow,  heavy,  inodorous, 
and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  somewhat  more  than  lOOQ  part^ 
of  cold  water,  and  about  200  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in  alcohol, 
fusible  and  voktilizable  by  heat,  yielding  vapours  at  first  yellow,  bat 
ultimately  violet  from  the  disengagement  of  iodine,  It  should  be  kept 
excluded  from  the  light. 

Medical  Effects  and  Usea*  Its  effects  are  probably  identical  with  those 
produced  by  the  other  preparations  of  lead.  The  preparation  has  l>e€D 
supposed  to  produce  also  the  effects  of  iodine,  and,  under  this  impression, 
has  been  given  in  tuberculous  affectioas,  but  with  little  advantage.     In 
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•oofbloiis  and  sjpbflitic  swelliDgB  of  the  absorbent  glanda,  both  external 
•ad  internal,  and  in  ob^inate  ulcers,  it  is  said  to  have  proved  oi^fal, 
ghroi  internally,  and  applied  locally,  a£  the  same  time.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  four  grains  three  times  daily.  Dr.  O'ShaughnesMy  gave  ten 
gnins  without  inc(»iTenieDce,  and  even  thirty  grains  have  been  pre- 
•cribed.  ExtemaUy  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rub- 
Mm^  one  drachm  with  an  ounce  of  lanL 

TL  SEMIVITRIFIED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD— OXIDE  OF  LEAD. 
— ^Plumbi  OxrociL  U  S. — Lithargybuil  Br. — Litharge. 

litharge  is  prepared  by  exposing  melted  lead,  at  a  high  temperature, 
to  a  eurrrat  of  air  firom  a  pair  of  blast-beDows,  which  Mows  off  the  ojdde 
fbnned  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  into  a  recipient,  where  it  solidifies  in 
scales.  It  is  a  protoxide  of  lead,  containing  one  equivalent  of 
aad  one  of  oxygen. 

SemsMe  mmd  Chemical  PropertiefL  This  oxide  is  in  small,  shining 
of  a  jeH-owlsh  colour  uimally  tinged  with  red,  inodorous  aad 
fosEbSe  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatillzable,  and  redocibie 
W  beat  with  charcoal  to  the  nketallic  state.  For  practical  purposes  it 
mmj  be  eomadered  icsoluUe,  though  h  is  said  that  one  part  is  dhssolred 
hf  IMO  parts  of  water.  It  is  wh(^y  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  a^ 
ami  is  yackeoed  by  hydrosBlphuiic  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
flfevly  afaaofiis  CMrk^mx  ac^  and  iherehre  osaaBy  costajia  a  litUe 
oAoiia^e  of  lead. 

Bf<xiM  «■  ike  Syjim.  Litkaige  is  eapab^  of  produdxtg  the  pecufiar 
^Acts  af  kad  iip»c<D  tLe  system,  whedvcr  takes  into  tbe  ss^^floacli,  or 
IdkaML  ia  ti»e  sLvte  of  rap^ur  or  of  powder,  into  the  hiogiL  But  it  is 
BTv^r  uiM  mumkly.  IxKally  it  has  the  ofdmanr  sedatsre  prof^eftiea  of 
tbastfial 

MttiMWd  VmtsL.  li  has  sicimetimcs  been  imed,  ^viniLled,  in  tee  powder^ 
«B  eke  sBX^ace  ftf  lucjerE ;  Inft  hs  ahaust  exeiasrre  empioyabeBt  a^t  pRswrnt 
mwmmsk  lupisaknn  ixi  Taui:iu§  c<fid£Jkd  preparaik«i€.  ior  wiucL  A  is  very 
imyiiniiiiiT      I  fiHsikZi  xi'jt^oe  lif9%  tiioiie  wtM^  anr  (soiiBideFt^d  laKkr  uu 

1.  XJBAI>  TLASTEK, — Emtulstkoi  Pixma.  CI  S. — ^EiurLamaie 
LcnLaBCZEi.  3r. — Jjtimryt  Flayer. — I>)iacfcy*c/a. 

Hik  kt  ntiidt-  br  buIBxig  Ixi^sj^ge,  olve  oH  said  wa&er  togeihef,  or«r 
m  ^ow  fir«i.  iiutZ  iliey  t:uii!3Vie  m&  a  |ibtf!i«r.  jlccurding  lo  iW  rkw« 
B0W  ^encsmCnr  rtt^TtrtL  ulTe  {aiI  csuxifiksL^  of  lw&  fKtry  addfe,  the  okrk  anc 
maita  ii  etmiuincsd  whi  the  oxidtr  of  a  hyiKiiiieucaJ  zadkaJ  dtaxuuuuailac 
^mvKsrfxL.  I»uhiir  liicr  jbwxbe  tht:  lauot  uf  kad  umbe^  will  ihcMr  acidb. 
ami  'Uie  cfiCJik  uf  ^nrfscsyk  tiikt^  at  «c}ui«'akin  of  wst«r  vu  ivsja  pjwrtL. 
wludk  m  Tb  p<eai  meaaiiri:  nepasas^d  Ur  kneading  usAer  wa^Usr.  TIm- 
J&.  tiio^utt:.  oicBie  and  marpaxie  sf  kad,  jwWi^  wlih  a  1i:cim: 
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unseparatod  glycerin,  which  ib  usofol  by  Rising  it  mort>  plasticity.  As 
kept  \u  tljo  shops,  it  is  in  cylindrical  rolls,  of  a  grayi&h  or  ycllowisb- 
whito  colour  dropening  on  exposure,  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  and 
becoming  adhesive  by  a  very  moderate  heat 

Thii*  preparation  is  much  employed  as  the  basis  of  other  plasters,  but 
is  also  iti^elf  highly  useful  as  a  direct  application  to  the  skin.  In  exco- 
riations and  slight  supeHicial  wounds  and  sores,  it  promotes  healing  by 
its  sedativ*e  property »  and  by  protecting  them  from  the  air*  To  guard 
surfiiecs  against  friction  and  pressure*  and  thus  to  prevent  bed-sores,  H 
is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be  made.  Surgeons  sometinaes 
employ  it  to  keep  the  edges  of  wounds  in  contact,  and  for  strapping  the 
lag  in  ulcers  of  that  part,  when  bandaging  is  employed  in  their  treatment 
For  these  purpost's  its  freedom  from  all  irritant  properties  peculiarly 
adapts  it;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  without  some  resinous  addi- 
tion, and  should,  therefore,  be  used  only  when  the  skin  is  peculiarly  del- 
icate.    It  may  be  spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  muslin. 

2.  RESIN  PLASTER. — Emplastrum  Rksinje.  LIS.,  Br.  —  Adh€' 
Ki'ije  Plaster. 

This  is  made  by  molting  load  plaster  and  resin  together.  The  Britiah 
Pbarmacopoeia  adds  a  little  soap,  which  renders  1  lie  plaster  more  pliable, 
and  less  apt  to  crack  in  cold  weather.  It  is  the  common  adhesive  ptas- 
ter  of  the  shops,  nmch  used  for  keeping  the  surfaces  of  wounds  together, 
and  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  by  gently  com pressi tig  them,  and  gradually 
appro.ximating  their  edges.  It  is  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  already 
spread,  by  means  of  a  machine,  upon  muslin  cloths.  As  it  becomes  lese 
adhesive  by  exposure,  the  fresher  it  is  when  used,  the  better. 

3.  SOAP  PLASTER.— Kmpi-a.strum  Sap^jnis.  U.  *S.,  Bk 

This  is  made  by  incorporating  soap  with  the  lead  plaster.  It  is  a 
very  mild  preparation,  sedative,  and  supposed  to  he  discutient,  and  henct* 
employed  in  chronic  swellings  and  indurations,  spread  usually  upoa 
leather. 


I 

i 
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A  few  other  preparations  of  lead  are  noticed  by  authors;  but  they  aw 
little  employedi  and  probably  capable  of  producing  no  effect,  which  could 
not  be  as  well^or  better  obtained  from  some  one  of  those  already  referred 
to.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  chloride,  aaccharatet  and  (an- 
nate of  lead,  of  which  an  account  may  be  seen  in  Pereira^s  Materia 
Mcdica;  and  of  the  lust  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
Tannaf.e  of  lead  may  be  made  with  great  faciiity  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  to  infusion  of  galls  or  oak  bark.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  local  application,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be  incorporated 
with  glycerin.     It  may  be  used  in  excoriations,  as  a  resolvent  in  stru- 
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mous  swdlings,  and,  id  the  form  of  ointment,  as  a  dressing  for  bed-sores, 
and  gangrenous  ulcers. 


Besides  Alum  and  the  Preparations  of  Lead,  there  are  several  other 
mineral  substances  which  are  decidedly  astringent ;  but  all  of  them  have 
other  properties,  more  important,  and  for  which  they  are  more  employed ; 
it  is  deemed  best,  in  order  to  give  due  prominence  to  these  proper- 
,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  repetition,  to  classify  them  with  those 
medicines  with  which  they  agree  in  their  greatest  efficiency,  and  to  treat 
of  their  astringent  qualities  incidentally.  Such  are  especially  the  huI- 
pkaies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  other  prepara- 
HcmM  of  the  same  metals,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, sulphuric  acid,  and  lime.  (See  Tonics^  Alteratives,  and  Antacids,) 
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Tojacs  are  medicmea  which  moderately  and  Bonicwbot  durahljr  exati 
the  vftfll  actiona  They  proniolo  \he  appetite,  invigorate  digestion, 
render  the  pulse  fuller,  etroiiger,  and  sooietfmos  more  frequent,  raise  iha 
tenipcrnture  of  the  body,  augment  in  some  degree  the  various  gecreliona, 
give  increased  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and  prohably  operate  also  on  the 
nervous  centres,  especially  iho&e  of  organie  life,  somewhat  elevating, 
though  not  alwavB  observably,  the  varicus  funetions  over  which  they 
preside.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  tlu*j=e  eflects  are  produced  by  every 
tonic  medicine,  or  by  any  one  of  them  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circam- 
atances.  It  will,  however,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  % 
class,  they  operate  as  above  stati^d  upon  the  system  in  health. 

They  differ  from  astringents  in  the  universality  of  their  action.  The 
latter  aifect  the  single  vital  property  of  organic  contractility;  and  what- 
ever olher  cflfeets  they  may  produce  result  from  their  inlluence  apon  thia. 
Toniea  fjpcrote  not  only  on  the  vital  contractility,  but  u[jun  all  the  other 
vital  proi»ertie8,  and  may  be  said  to  be  universal  excitants  to  the  func- 
tions. IJut  this  very  diiTusivencss  of  action  prevents  a  concentration  of 
their  iijfluenco  on  anyone  function;  and  consequently  their  power  of 
producing  contraction  of  tho  tissues  is  much  less  obvious  than  that  of 
the  astringents. 

A  notion  formerly  prevailed  that  strength  depended  on  a  certain 
rigidity,  tension,  or  (one,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  living  fibres,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  muscular  J  and  medicines  calculated  to  increase  the  strengUi 
were  supposed  to  do  bo  by  increasing  this  tension  or  tone  of  the  fibres, 
and  hence  were  denominated  tomes.  But  views  so  mechanical  as  this 
are  now  no  longer  tenable.  There  may  be  a  certain  physical  tension  of 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  resulting  from  mere  position;  bat 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  vital  force,  and  an  increase  of  it  will  not  in- 
crease Ihe  general  strength.  The  arteries  have  an  elasticity  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  heart's  action,  permits  a  tensive  expansion  of 
their  coats;  and  a  diminution  of  this  property  might  lead  to  a  defective 
condition  of  the  circulation.  We  may  even  conceive  that,  in  casiie  of 
diminished  elasticity,  tonics  might  have  some  effect  in  restoring  it  by 
improving  the  nulrition  of  the  tissue;  but  the  remedy  would  not  in  this 
case  act  immediately  upon  tho  physical  property,  but  only  secoudariiy 
through  the  vital  functions. 
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It  is  true  tbat  tbere  is  a  cerlmin  Tital  cohesion  of  the  liriDg  molectiles, 
bk  ewtftj  higUj  orfmoized  tissue,  whidi  is  essential  to  the  doe  perfonn- 
«iee  of  its  ofioe ;  and  a  moderate  aagmentation  of  this  Tital  cohemon 
WMj  give  incressed  energr  to  the  function ;  but  this  is  Teiy  diffier»it 
fkmtk  the  phjsical  propertj  of  t^isioo.  The  muscles  possess  this  kind 
«f  cohesion  in  eommon  with  the  living  tissues  generally;  but  the 
atvength  of  the  system  is  not  more  dependent  upon  its  due  state  in 
than  in  other  structures,  and  probably  much  less  than  in  some 
as  the  nerFooB  centres,  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  I( 
tfcertfort,  we  admit  the  existence  of  tensicHi  or  tone  in  this  naodified 
flHue,  and  that  tonics  may  act  by  increasing  it,  still,  it  does  not  follow 
tkat  this  dans  of  modidnes  operates  exdnarely,  or  eren  mainly,  on  tho 

In  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  it  is  best  to  throw  out  of  view 
tha  origia  of  the  terms  tone  and  tonic,  and  to  eonnder  thai,  by  the 
fimaer,  is  expressed  simply  the  fital  power  by  which  the  several  eoa- 
atitneots  of  the  body  Mie  enabled,  under  the  influence  of  the  proper 
CBdtants,  to  perform  their  funetioo  duly;  and,  by  the  latter,  the  n>eans 
cakiilated  moderately  to  elerate  the  several  functions,  by  causing  aa 
ill!  ■Ill  of  this  power,  or  an  increased  exertion  of  it 

Ib  Older  to  estimate  properiy  the  operation  of  this  dass  of  medidoea, 
it  la  neoessaiy  to  discriminate  between  strenglb  axid  action.  Tbe  former 
is  ohrioiiBly  the  c^Mcity  to  ad,  the  latter  the  exercise  of  that  capadty. 
By  iDcreaBing  the  latter,  we  do  not  necesBarily  increaise  the  fonner. 
TsnicB  do  not,  therefore,  essentially  augment  strength,  and  the  name  of 
rvikaranliM  or  corroboranU,  by  which  it  has  been  prc^K>6ed  to  designate 
them,  is  not  appropriate.  In  a  state  of  perfect  health,  they  cannot  be 
aaid,  in  any  degree,  to  increase  the  rital  force  or  strength.  I  coeoeire 
linit  the  greatest  strength  of  sjstem  is  that  which  enables  it  to  perform 
flfl  its  functions  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  offer  tbe  firmest  redstaoee  to 
aB  difltnrb'mg  agendes,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  excitant,  depressing, 
ar  perverting.  It  is  in  perfect  health  that  this  condition  is  presented. 
If  any  function,  or  any  number  of  functions  are  exalted,  dther  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  power,  or  a  peculiar  application  of  excitant  agency, 
heyood  tbe  healthy  n»edium,  the  system  generally,  instead  of  being 
flinmger,  that  is,  better  aUe  to  perform  all  its  offices  justly,  and  to  reeiit 
Mixions  infioenoes,  is,  in  fisct,  upon  the  verge  of  disease,  and  may  be 
hroDght  into  that  state  by  canses,  which,  in  its  healtliy  condition,  would 
mat  affect  it  injuriomily.    In  health,  therefore,  tonics  are  not  strength- 

They  may  be,  indeed,  and  not  unfreqoently  are  indirectly  debil'itadiig. 
TImt  are  ranked  among  tlie  permanent  stimulants ;  but  this  epithet  is 
anly  relative,  lio  stimulant  is  or  can  be  permanent  The  excitability 
of  lining  parte,  in  other  woxda,  their  anaeeptihility  to  emrttmut. 
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sions,  ie  limited.  "  If  called  into  excegsive  action,  it  is  proportionably| 
exhaustt'd;  and,  in  tins  static  of  exhaustion,  the  ordinary  healthful  ex« 
tants  have  Icsi?  timn  their  normal  elToct.  Depression,  therefore,  ne 
rily  follows  fitimulation.  This  is  ohvioiiB  in  the  use  of  powerful  gtim 
lants;  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  tonics;  though,  in  the  use  of  these»  as  ihi 
excitation  is  more  mod«irate  and  more  slowly  iodured,  the  subsoqueul 
depression  ig  hiss  in  dei^ree  and  longer  delayed.  By  a  constant  re|>eti- 
tion  of  the  stimulant,  wc  may  sustain  the  excess  of  action  longer;  butj 
the  result  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  excitability,  which  is  soon 
or  later  ?till  more  exhaii.sted,  oiid  uuiy  at  length  bo  so  much  reduced  thai 
the  stimulus  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  depression  occurs  even  under  its  coti* 
tinucd  use.  This  depression  can  he  coanteracted  only  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  stimulus;  hut  the  same  penalty  is  inevitably  exacted  ;  and 
in  the  end  cxcitahilily  is  worn  out  altogether,  and  function  ceases  It 
may  he  Baid,  however,  that  excitability  m  not  strength,  and,  consequently^ 
that  the  lutter  does  not  necessarily  diniinish  with  the  former,  Thista 
to  a  certain  extent  tnio.  But  the  strength  of  an  organ,  or  its  power  Ul 
act,  depends  on  its  due  nutrition,  on  the  steady  repair  of  its  losses  by  iht 
assimilation  of  new  material,  on  the  maintenance  in  fine  of  its  normal 
state  of  organization.  Now,  if  its  excitability  is  permanently  impaired, 
it  cannot  feel  duly  the  influence  of  the  materials  essential  to  its  repair, 
and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  suitahly  appropriated.  Its  Dourisbnienl 
fails,  its  structure  is  impaired,  and  consequently  its  ability  to  perform  its 
function  is  diminished.  This  is  debility.  It  follows  that  a  constant  us« 
of  tonics  not  only  exhausts  excitability,  and  secondarily  depresses  fiui4> 
tion,  but  positively  debilitates  the  system. 

Other  evils  arise  *rom  the  abuse  of  these  medicines.  Allowing  that 
they  act  equally  on  the  whole  system,  and  equally  elevate  at!  the  funo 
tions,  they  of  course  promote  digestion,  increase  the  quantity  and  stimu^ 
lant  quality  of  the  blood,  augment  the  nutrition  of  all  the  organs,  nod 
thus  put  the  system  into  a  state  in  whicb^  from  its  universal  exaitatioQ, 
a  slight  irregularity  may  cause  the  excess  of  excitement  to  fall,  with  Ml 
overwhelming  force,  on  some  important  organ,  and  thus  seriously  ea- 
danger  health,  if  not  life,  before  the  compensating  provision  of  impaired 
excital>iiity  has  had  time  to  come  into  play.  But  supposing,  as  ^ner^ 
lly  liappens,  that  the  tonic  operates  witli  especial  force  on  some  one 
rgan,  or  series  of  organs,  the  constant  excitement  susUuned  in  it  attracts 
an  excess  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence,  which  may  in  the  end  occap 
sion  inflammation.  When  the  stimulation  is  powerful,  the  resulting  in- 
flammation may  bo  acute;  hut,  as  resulting  from  tonics,  it  is  generally 
chronic. 

Thus,  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  may  lead  in  the  end  to  general  debit- 
ity^  and  at  the  same  time  chronic  inflammation  of  particular  organs;  a 
complication  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat,  and  which  can,  in  facip  be 
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'  QBif  hj  witbdfmwn^  the  ctme,  diker  abrapUj  m 
f,  mad  IrastiBg  to  the  recopermtiTe  powefs  of  the  ersteoL 

The  |iriiici|>ie8  abof«  simted  «ie  stroi^ly  Hlustrmted  bj  the  results  of 
the  wkmae  of  the  Pcrilmmd  powder^  formeri j  moch  emplojed  in  the  treot* 
mfcmt  of  goiiL  This  powder  coosislcd  of  a  combinatioii  of  regeteble 
hUltm  mmd  eromtxcB^  aoid  was  to  be  taken  continoooslT  ior  two  jesrs^ 
ai  the  cad  of  which  time  a  pensianent  cure  mi^t  be  expected.  Dr. 
C^Bea  states  that  the  cases  <^  nine  or  ten  persons  had  come  under  his 
kaowfedge,  who  to<^  the  remedy  the  required  length  of  time,  haTing 
ptcfioosly  been  subject  to  regular  attacks  of  iniammatorr  goat  yearly, 
or  twice  a  year.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  the  remedy, 
Ikey  had  missed  the  paroxysms,  and,  at  the  es^  of  the  two  years^  were 
CBlirely  free  from  them,  and  had  no  attack  afterwards  for  the  remainder 
of  their  liTe&  Bat  in  erery  instance  their  health  was  impaired ;  they 
were  madi  trooblcd  with  dyspeptic  and  nenrons  discnder,  and  low- 
■eaa  of  spirits;  and^  in  less  than  a  year  frcMn  the  completion  of  the 
eoane,  without  exception,  they  began  to  exhibit  dropsical  symptoms, 
which  gradoally  increased,  in  tbe  form  of  hydrothorax  or  ascites  with 
aaasarca,  and  in  two  or  at  most  three  years  proved  fatal  (Cullen^g  MmL 
JM.)  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  result  in  these  casea  The  oon- 
fltaat  use  of  the  stimulant  impaired  and  finally  exhausted  the  excitability 
of  the  S3rstem ;  debility  with  ansmia  ensued ;  and  with  these  were  prob- 
ably eombined  dironic  visceral  inflammation,  especially  of  tbe  stomaeh. 
iver,  and  heart,  resulting  from  the  sustained  irritation  of  the  medidne, 
and  the  supciadded  irritation  of  the  gout,  invited  from  an  external  to  an 
iatemal  seal. 

It  is  inferrible  from  the  above  course  of  reasoning,  the  correctness  of 
wludi  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  tonics  should 
never  be  given  in  a  state  of  sound  health  with  the  hope  of  increasing 
alicngth,  nor  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  even  in  diseased  conditions, 
in  which  tbey  may  have  been  orig^o^y  indicated,  for  fear  of  inducing 
aeeoiidary  debility  and  perhaps  dironic  infiammation. 

But,  nevertheless,  these  remedies  are  of  great  value  in  various  con* 
ditions  of  deprcMsed  and  torpid  function  and  dehiliiy.  It  may  be  said 
that  here  also,  as  weO  as  in  health,  the  prindples  above  developed  are 
api^icable ;  and  that  tbe  ultimate  effect  ought  to  be,  by  an  impurment 
of  the  exdtability,  still  further  to  depress  and  weaken  the  system.  It 
can,  however,  be  shown  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction. 

1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  characteristic  office  of  tonics  is  moder- 
atdy  and  somewhat  durably  to  increase  the  vital  actions.  Their  first 
4Urect  elect,  therefore,  in  depressed  function,  is  to  obviate  this  condition. 
Am  strength  consists  in  the  normal  state  of  the  ultimate  organic  constitu- 
ents of  the  tissues,  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  due  degree  of  all 
the  vital  processes  which  contribate  to  the  nutrition  or  maintenance  of 
VOL.  L — IS 
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partf^^  and  tooica  have  the  property  of  stimulatlnpf  these  processes,  it  M^\ 
lows  that,  when  they  are  defieiont,  aiKl  dehilrty  has  ensued  ns  a  re^Tilt,] 
tonics  may  prove  not  only  stimulant  but  positively  strengthening,  pni*  I 
vided  the  depressing  causes  do  not  outlast  the  excitability  of  the  pari  orJ 
parts  aifeeted-     Let  us  apply  this  ppineiple.  I 

In  numerous  diseases,  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  functioii,  witbl 
or  without  positive  debility,  whicli  depends  upon  a  cause  either  esaen^  1 
tially  temporaiy  or  removnhle.  Such  a  condition  exists,  for  example,  ] 
in  low  states  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  in  which  a  depressing  poison  I 
is  prohahly  acting  upon  the  system,  and  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  in- j 
flamniation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  the  strength  Ia  exhausted  by  j 
copious  discharge,  or  prostrated  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the  inortift*  I 
cation.  In  either  of  these  cases,  life  may  he  in  imminent  danger;  but,  ] 
aa  the  operation  of  the  cause  is  temporary,  if  the  vital  functions  can  hi?  j 
sustained  until  this  ceases  or  is  removed,  the  pijtienfc  may  be  aa%*ed.  I 
Tonics  may  afford  the  support  requisite  for  thi.s  purpose.  They  cxcitt  j 
the  dc])re8sed  functions,  and  strengthen  by  due  nutrition  the  debilitated  I 
atructures;  and,  long  before  the  excitability,  thnni^h  which  they  operate,  I 
has  liad  time  to  suffer  materially  from  the  stimulus,  the  cause  ceases,  and  J 
the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  repair  itself  1 

2.  We  not  unfrcqueutly  iiieet  with  cases  of  depression  and  debility,  ] 
continuing  after  the  cause  has  ceased.     The  system,  or  a  part  of  it  ia,  as  J 
it  were,  left  paralyzed.    It  seems  as  though  a  habit  of  insufficient  aetioii  ] 
had  Imjou  established,  which  the  inherent  force  of  the  system  could  not  j 
throw  off.     Living,  like  dead  matter,  hiis  a  sort  of  vis  inerdse,  which  di»-  J 
posea  it  to  conttuue  in  any  condition  in  whicli  it  may  have  compulaorily  | 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.     Under  tlie&e  circumstances,  a  little   i 
gentle  stimulus  serves  to  rou.se  it  out  of  itn  torpor;  and  once  again  fairly 
in  action,  it  will  go  on  without  further  aid.     As  a  watch  stopped  in  the 
winding;  and  continuing  quiesrent,  will  resume  its  accustomed  motiona   1 
with  a  litth)  shaking;  so  the  systeui,  reduced  by  disease,  and  remaining  1 
torpid  after  tlie  disiHise  has  ceased,  will  react  with  a  slight  excitation, 
and  enter  iigaiu  into  its  ordinary  round  of  actiou,     Tonicis  are  often  Buf- 
ficiout  to  give  the  requisite  impulse.     Hence,  in  part  at  least,  their  us© 
in  the  torpi^r  of  system,  or  that  of  a  particular  organ,  so  common  in  conr 
valescencu  from  acute  disease?. 

3.  General  depression  or  debility  may  result  from  th«  torpidity  of  a 
particular  function  or  organ,  upon  wiiich,  iu  turn,  the  general  deficiency 
may  react,  so  as  to  sustain  and  even  increase  its  inertness.     Thus,  the 
stomach,  or  the  function  of  digestion,  may  have  been  depressed  by  some   j 
cause  acting  upon  it  alone.    The  food,  of  course,  is  not  pn^perly  digested,    I 
tile  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  the  general  function  of  nutrition  suf^    I 
fors,  and  consequently  the  stomach  with  other  organs.    The  disease  thua 
runa  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  at  each  round  increasing  tha  local  canditioii 
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ill  which  the  whole  originated,  and  deepening  the  general  debility.  By 
Oioderatelj  stimulating  the  digestion,  we  restore  the  due  qualities  to  th« 
blood  and  the  due  energy  to  nutrition,  the  stomach  recovers  its  powem 
when  properly  nourished,  and  the  whole  evil  is  corrected.  A  like  train 
of  consequences,  and  a  similar  mode  of  repair,  may  occur  in  reference  to 
may  one  of  the  great  organs  or  functions.  Tonics  often  operate  ia  this 
method  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  numerous  cases  of  depression  and  debility 
occur  in  which  tonics  may  be  useful.  But  they  are  not  applicable  to  all 
affections  of  this  kind  indiscriminately. 

1.  That  tonics  may  be  serviceable  in  debility,  there  must  bo  a  certain 
amount  of  excitability  remaining.  Otherwise  they  may  be  useless,  or  even 
worse  than  useless.  Depression  and  debility,  resulting  from  exhausted 
excitability,  cannot  be  repaired  by  tonics.  In  the  debility  of  drunkards,  for 
example,  which  is  the  result  of  over-stimulation,  tonics,  if  felt  at  all,  could 
produce  only  a  slight  excitement,  to  bo  followed  by  still  greater  depression ; 
and  their  habitual  use  would  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  The  only  hope 
in  these  cases  is  in  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  The  habit  of  stimulation 
must  be  abandoned,  or  there  can  be  no  remedy.  With  future  abstinence, 
if  the  excitability  of  the  organs  has  not  been  fatally  impaired,  and  no  de- 
structive disorganization  has  taken  place,  a  gradual  amendment  and  ulti- 
mate restoration  may  be  hoped  for,  under  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
system.  The  only  principle  upon  which  tonics,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  be  used  with  propriety,  rests  on  the  occasional  necessity  of  not  too 
hastily  withdrawing  all  support  from  the  system,  lest  fatal  prostration 
should  ensue.  They  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  as  a  feebler  stimulus 
than  the  accustomed  one,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  not  be  too 
abrupt. 

2.  Tonics  cannot  be  relied  on  when  the  debility  results  from  a  con- 
stantly operating  and  irremovable  cause.  They  would,  in  such  cases, 
generally  prove  injurious  by  their  secondarily  debilitatiDg  influence,  and 
would  probably  lead  to  a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  patient  The 
debility,  for  example,  resulting  from  cancer  cannot  be  repaired  by  tonics. 
They  may  occasionally  be  useful  in  counteracting  accidental  debility  of 
some  one  organ,  or  association  of  organs,  which  may  be  interfering  with 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  others ;  but  the  general  rule  holds  true. 

8.  Depression,  amounting  even  to  apparent  prostration  of  the  system, 
sometimes  depends  upon  an  active  and  overwhelming  congestion,  or 
extensive  inflammation  of  some  important  organ  or  tissue,  as  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  peritoneum,  etc.,  which  either  concentrates  so 
much  of  the  blood  and  nervous  force  in  one  part  that  there  is  insufllcient 
elsewhere  to  support  the  systemic  actions  generally,  or  immediately 
cramps  the  organ  affected  so  as  to  arrest  its  function,  and  thus  prostrate 
all  dependent  functions.     In  either  of  these  cases,  tonic  medicines  could 
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be  of  no  service;  the  indication  being  by  depletory  mcaeures  to  unload 
the  congested  organ. 

4,  In  cases  of  great  or  sudden  and  transient  depression,  tonics  arc  of 
little  or  no  service ;  their  action  being  too  slow  and  moderate  to  meet 
the  indication  prenented.  When  ^stimulation  is  required,  nnder  such  cir- 
cunistances,  it  is  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to  the  diHiisible  stinitiTante 
for  internal  use,  and  tbe  rubefacients  externally. 

The  general  rale,  then,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tonics,  is  that  they 
arc  indicated  in  all  cases  of  depression  and  debility,  in  which  the  excita- 
bility has  not  been  exhausted  t>y  previous  stimulation,  which  do  not 
proceed  from  a  permanent  find  irremovable  cause,  and  in  which  llie 
depression  is  neither  the  result  of  active  congestion  or  irritation,  nor  so 
sudden  and  transient  as  to  call  for  stimulation  more  prompt  and  fugitive 
than  that  which  characterizes  this  class  of  medicines. 

Of  the  particular  diseases  in  whicli  tonics  may  he  used,  all  that  can 
be  advantagcoti.^ly  satd  will  come  better  under  the  heading  of  the  several 
individual  medicines;  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each  medicine  very  , 
mucli  influences  its  application.     It  remains  here  only  to  treat  of  th^if 
preciHC  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  that  is  known. 

Mode  of  Operation.  Most  of  the  tonics  probably  act  directly  on  th« 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  stimulating  immediately 
the  digestive  function ;  and  there  is  reafion  to  believe  that  some  act 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  this  way»  It  was  formerly  thought,  and 
some  gtill  think,  that  the  impression  made  on  this  surface  is  propagated, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  system  by  means  of  sympathy,  or 
the  iiitervonlion  of  the  nervous  centres;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that  the  tonic  impression  is  never  diffused  in  this  way.  But,  when  it  is 
considered  how  slowly  tbe  touics  act,  and  that  many  of  them,  particu- 
Jarly  those  of  mineral  origin,  have  been  detected  by  chemical  reagents 
in  the  biood  or  secretions,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
tliose,  tbe  din^ct  influence  of  which  extends  beyond  the  digestive  organs, 
operate  through  tbe  route  of  the  circulation.  The  different  modes  of 
:action  of  the  different  tonics  may  l>e  incbided  under  the  following  beads* 

1.  I  have  stated  that  some  appear  to  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  sa 
far  ofl  their  immediate  tonic  influence  is  concerned,  on  the  digestive 
organs.  By  promoting  tbe  appetite  and  invigorating  digestion,  they 
cause  more  food  to  be  taken,  and  that  which  is  taken  to  be  more  tho^ 
oughly  pn^pared  for  absorption  and  assimilation.  They  thus  enrich  the 
blood,  nndering  it  at  once  more  stimulating  to  the  functions,  and  nutri- 
tive to  the  tisr'ueB,  und  producii  indircclly  the  gtmeral  tonic  effects  upon 
the  system  at  large.  Such  are  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  a  certain  extent *! 
the  simple  or  pure  bitters,  which,  though  they  may  possibly  operate  ^ 
directly  on  the  system  through  absorption,  display  their  effects  much 
'more  obviously  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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S.  Otber  medieines  of  the  class  operate  directly  and  mainly  on  the 
blood  itself;  not  through  the  agency  of  the  digestive  process,  but  by 
intimate  admixture  with  that  fluid,  into  which  they  find  admission, 
either  by  Tenoos  absorption,  or  through  the  lacteals  or  intestinal  lym* 
pliatica.  Tbey  may  act  either  1.  by  entering  immediately  into  the 
composition  of  some  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blooil,  2,  by 
modifying  the  Tital  condition  of  its  or^nized  constituents,  or  3,  by 
ftiTouriog,  through  a  stimaUint  influence  on  its  vital  properties,  the  phy* 
•Mogical  actions  which  are  constantly  going  on  within  it,  and  thus 
eoatributiDg  to  ha  full  development  and  maintenance.  The  blood,  thus 
alevmted  in  its  constitution,  performs  its  offices  in  the  economy  with 
■KMre  vigour,  and  operates  with  a  tonic  influence  on  all  the  functions, 
VpoQ  this  principle  it  probably  is  that  the  preparations  of  iron  cbiefl|y 
aet;  and  I  am  dcspoaed  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  influences  of  eod^iver  oil 
kk  disease,  in  some  measure,  to  analogous  modifications  produced  by  ft 
mthe  blood. 

S.  Most  of  the  daaa  probably  operate  directly  upon  the  uHimate 
mgaaie  constitueuts  of  the  tissues,  entering  the  cirrulation  eitlwrr  ob^ 
cftauged  or  more  or  Icm  modified,  and  being  distriUited  everyirbere  by 
the  biood  as  a  moe  vdiide ;  though  it  is  not  impomble  that  they  uuif 
te  also  upon  the  vital  properties  of  that  fluki,  through  the  same 
'  hr  wbirii  tbey  alect  tbe  similar  properties  of  solids.  How  it  is 
^T  that  tbey  aCect  tbe  altimate  organic  coostitaents  of  the  body  is 
Tbej  may  act  merely  by  thair  presence,  or  tiiey  may  eater 
»  a  sort  of  cbfmiifii  muoo  with  the  living  matter,  though  f  am  h^ 
ad  prefaaUy  to  tbe  fisraKr  of  these  views.  At  afl  eveau,  .v>me  of 
m  hav«  bcco  kmad,  oa  ebemical  investigatioo,  fa  tbe  mid^  of  tbe 
■SL  It  i»  probdUe  tbat  each  distinct  faactioo  is  per^^cosed  thrrMSgb 
matnuumcaiity  of  a  Sfeeail  p«ywer  ro  Uk  ahimate  organic  ciHfa^ 
or  BMleeuJes  of  tbe  organ,  aad  toafea  may  operate  mm^j  by 
'  thm  pawer  lata  a  juawaliit  iaercaaeii  aetrvfty,  hnt  we  mmf 
ooa  sfit^  ftirtber,  aad  ado^c  tbe  very  pfiasfMii:  ^uptaiou.  ithat  hi 
r  cb0e  is  a  cettaia  vftal  enHumaa  whink  is  ^nmtrntmS  v>  tbe 
ef  tbe  ftBKtwa  saii  thas  tooM  are  mtwinnxA  i^eanm- 
m  m-  this  eaaemsm  Ta  thm  ausiie  ^tf  aetiioa  we  mmj  w^r^^c  ja  fmn 
gr^assr  irauem  4f  tbe  Lammt^  espefdiairy  ziut  ttLia^ti^  ttui  kkwid^ 
mad  u^  tkm  psrbaps  sioa  tbas  e^utftM*  ef  the  aerv vat  ^ftarmm 
5nm  ae  aae  <if  earcaa  fMusra.  hf  wb«b  dey  xet  ^maht*^  u 
taear  pmoer  %mfl3<mi  mnm  nmTimufafly.  aaii  haer^  Tf^^mktf 

M  €sfiLhiiceii  in  dK  vmcni  'trju^  »y  «uoir  <if  tOii  swtaillit  V4m» 
h  eaaiKm.  eauefav-,  smi  umssti^l^ 
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character,  which,  though  not  strictly  modtcinal,  are  often  very  uaoful  in 
disease,  and  must  thoroforo  rank  among  remediea* 


1.  TOKIC  DIET, 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  indispensable  to  the  obtaining  of 
gatisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  tonic  medicines.  Experience  has 
eatablii^hcd  the  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that  a  mixturu  of  vegetable  and 
aoitnai  food  is  best  suited  for  man.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt,  on  th© 
score  of  experience,  that  animal  food  is  more  supporting  to  the  s^'BteiDf 
and  more*  stimulating  than  vegetable.  Indeed^  the  effects  of  a  rclatiwe 
increase  of  the  former  in  the  diet  aro  not  dissimilar  to  those  produced  bj 
tonic  medicines;  proceeding  at  first  from  a  direct  excitant  impression  on 
the  stomach,  and  subsequently  from  an  augmented  richness  of  the  blood. 
A  longeontinued  excess  of  animal  food  loads  also,  like  an  abuse  of  tonics, 
either  to  plethora  with  its  dangers,  or  to  a  complication  of  diminished 
excitability  with  local  inflammation.  We  may,  therefore,  rank  the  us0 
of  animal  food,  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion,  among  tonic  influences; 
and,  when  an  indication  exists  for  these  medicines,  there  is  generally  a 
ooincident  indication  for  the  kind  of  diet  referred  to* 

As  the  main  object  of  tonics  is  usually  not  merely  to  stimulate  the 
limcttons,  but  to  obviate  debility  by  sustaining,  through  the  process  of 
nutrition,  a  due  state  of  the  organization,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order 
to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  be  nutrient  materia!  for  them  to 
operate  with.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  that  the  quantity 
or  richness  of  the  food  taken  should  bn  increased;  for  the  patient  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  than  his  digestive  powers  could 
manage;  and  the  end  desired  is  attained  by  a  more  thorough  assimila- 
tion, and  less  waste  of  the  nutriment,  throuj^h  the  greater  energy  given 
to  digestion  by  the  medicine.  In  judging,  therefore,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  food,  the  practitioner  must  take  previous 
habits  into  consideration;  and,  if  the  diet  should  be  found  to  have  been 
in  excess,  in  reference  to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  augmenting  it,  at  least  until  the  balance  should 
be  restored. 

The  kind  of  food  previously  used  must  also  be  allowed  to  modify  tb« 
prescription.  If  the  diet  had  been  exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of  animal  tbod  should  be  directed;  if 
exclusively  animal,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aamo 
end,  to  employ  it  more  freely. 

RcfereQce  must  also  be  had  to  the  habits  of  the  patient  in  rclatiim  to 
exercise.  Food  is  cunsumod  by  bodily  exertion,  and  the  greater  the 
latter  is,  the  more  will  be  required  of  the  former.     To  produce  a  tonic 
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digestion,  and  may  be  preferrod  in  a  tonic  course  when  tho  dlgoaiion  is 
feeble,  and  tbe  prcvitms  habits  of  the  patient  have  been  those  of  ftbsti* 
oonco.  The  tianjo  may  be  naid,  in  Iobs  dogrco,  of  its  derivativo  htdter. 
Another  derivative,  ckeeae,  whi!e  probably  not  more  nutritious,  is  mam 
difficult  of  digestion,  and.  In  eonsequcnee  of  ebomical  changes,  often 
niuuh  fiiure  stimulatiof^.  The  lattur,  therefore,  should  not  be  given  when 
tho  stomach  in  feeble.  Next  in  the  ascending  scale  of  nutritive  and  exci- 
tant power,  are  oyderg,  egga,  and  the  h'ghtcr  kinds  of  fiah ;  and  IbeiQ 
are  generally  easy  of  digestion,  when  profyerly  prepared.  Raw  oyflter%  < 
particularly  salt  oysters,  are  themselves  stomachic,  oflen  exciting  the 
appetite,  gonerally  easy  of  digestion,  and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a 
tonic  regimen.  The  eggs  should  be  soft  boiled;  or,  if  hard,  should  be 
grated  very  finely  so  as  to  overcome  their  cohesion,  and  render  them 
more  easily  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  Next  come  tJje  different  kindB 
of  poultry  with  white  Jlenh,  and  after  these  the  ordinary  meats,  aa  mut- 
ton and  btef.  The  dark-fleshed  poultry,  as  durks  and  geei^e,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  pork,  are  most  stimulant  and  most  difficult  of  digestion^  and, 
though  highly  nutritious  also,  should  be  used  only  when  the  digestive 
powers  arc  strong,  ami  exercise  is  taken  abundantly.  Wiid  animal  food 
is  preferable  to  the  same  varieties  lame,  as  being  more  easily  digested 
On  the  same  score,  aduU  ammal  food  is  preferable  to  the  very  young, 
which  is  too  stringy,  and  less  nutrilivc,  or  to  the  very  old,  which  is  often 
very  tough.  Beef,  mutton,  and  fowls  are  preforaljle  to  veal,  lamb,  aud 
chickens.  Very  fat  meain,  though  stimulant  and  nutritious,  are  not  so 
easily  digested,  and  often  unsuitable.  Salt  meats  are  less  nutritious  than 
the  fn^sli,  ami  also  less  digestible,  and,  1  hough  often  admissible,  particu- 
larly in  small  quantities  as  condiments,  should  be  excluded,  as  main  arti- 
cles of  diet,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble.  The  mode  of  cooking,  too,  baa 
much  influence  over  thcqualily  of  the  food.  Boiling  renders  meats  less 
nurntious,  and  therefore  less  suitable  for  a  tonic  diet.  Frying,  and  other 
modes  of  preparation,  in  which  butter  and  fats  are  heated  with  the  meat 
to  the  point  of  decomposition,  aro  unsuitable,  in  consequence  of  the  indK 
gostible,  as  well  as  irritant  charaeter,  often  imparted  to  the  food.  Eoant- 
ing,  broiling,  baking,  and  atewing  are  mon-  apjiroprrate  modes  of  treat- 
mont.    So  tips,  which  contain  the  extractive,  gclati  n^  and  other  soluble  parts 

oIubItc  milk  diet,  purtiealarlj  in  morbid  alAt^s  of  (he  blood,  ftnd  in  cAiiei  of  obiti- 
aateTomiling,  and  chrooio  dinrrhoca;  btkring  recommended  and  emplojed  this  rem- 
edy, undor  Buch  oircumsmnccs,  fur  more  limn  tbirly  yi'ars.  In  reference  to  the  blood, 
I  have  used  tlie  retnedy  on  the  grounds  of  tbe  eanj  dlgesiibilttj  of  milk,  nnd  ill 
oomposjiion,  as  it  contains  all  tho  consfituenH  noccssary  for  making  «holesom« 
blood;  and.  in  reference  to  diseases  of  tbe  stomach  nnd  bowels,  of  its  pcrfeot  bUnd- 
nesa,  in  addition  to  the  properties  mi;ntioned.  Bui  I  nm,  nevertheless,  indisposed 
to  admit  its  clniiais  to  o  position  of  spcoinl  emtnenoe  M  tiie  milk-eure.  {Noit  to  iht 
ikirdtdithn.} 
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of  meat,  are  more  stiinalant  and  less  nutritious  than  solid  flesh,  and, 
though  they  may  be  employed,  should  never  be  relied  on.  Ifeal  exlracU 
contain  the  soluble  parts  of  meat,  obtained  first  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
then  evaporated  to  a  solid  consistence.  They  are  in  fact  concentrated 
soaps,  and  when  used  are  brought  into  the  liquid  form  by  treating  them 
with  boiling  water.*  The  essences  are  too  stimulating  for  a  mere  tonic 
eoar8e.t  Whatever  food  is  taken  should  bo  thoroughly  masticated. 
Fresh  vegetable  food  of  easy  digestion  should  not  be  excluded;  for, 
though  destitute  of  tonic  properties,  it  imparts  qualities  to  the  blood 
which  are  indispensable,  and  without  which  there  would  be  constant 
danger  of  producing  a  scorbutic  character  of  that  fluid.  Potatoes,  from 
their  highly  nutrient  and  antiscorbutic  properties,  are  very  useful  in  a 
tonic  regimen. 


2.  EXERCISE  AS  A  TONIC. 

This  is  an  invaluable  tonic  measure  in  debility.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  exercise,  which,  though  they  produce  the  same  ultimate  effect,  operate 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  are  calculated  to  meet  somewhat 
different  indications;  active,  namely,  and  passive.  Active  exerdne  is 
that  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  passive,  that  in  which 
the  will  is  quiescent,  and  extraneous  influences  operate.  Walking,  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  rowing,  and  the  various  gymnastic  movements 
are  examples  of  the  former;  riding  on  horseback,  driving,  steaming,  sail- 
ing, etc,  of  the  latter.     The  two  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined. 

*  The  noted  **extraetum  camit*'  of  Liebig,  which  has  the  adfantage  of  ooDtaining 
little  gelatin,  is  prepared  bj  digesting  meat,  finelj  difided,  and  dopriTed  as  far  as 
possible  of  gelatinous  and  fattj  matter,  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  at  212^,  for 
an  hour,  and  separating  the  liquid  by  strong  pressure;  again,  digesting  and  ex- 
pressing as  before;  then  eyaporating  to  about  one-sixth;  and,  after  allowing  the 
residue  to  cool,  remoTing  the  fat  that  congeals  on  the  surface,  and  finally  eynporat- 
tag  to  the  ordinary  consistence  of  extracts.  Ten  pounds  of  meat  should  yield  six 
oaaoas  of  extract.  (Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  Oct.  1866,  p.  207.)~iVb/«  to  the  third 
edition. 

f  Raw  meat.  Considerable  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  raw  meat  and  alco- 
hol as  a  remedy  for  phthisis  and  other  cachectic  affections,  introduced  into  use  by 
M.  Foster,  of  Montpellier,  France,  who  claims  to  ha^e  obtained  great  ad?antages 
flrom  it.  For  the  mode  of  administration,  see  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
(6th  ed.,  I.  118).  According  to  M.  Fuster,  the  raw  meat  faTOurs  assimilation  and 
■otriiion,  and  with  alcohol  has  proved  of  great  adynntage  in  Tarious  diseases  be- 
tides phthisis,  as  chronic  ansemta,  leuoocythemia,  albuminaria,  diabetes,  and  typhns 
and  typhoid  fcTers.  How  much  of  the  virtues  of  the  remedy  depends  on  the  rawness 
of  the  meat  is  exceedingly  doubtful;  and  it  is  liable  to  this  great  disadfnntage,  that 
tho  meat  may  contain  the  germs  of  one  of  the  forms  of  tsenia,  or  e?en  those  of  the 
Trichina  spiralis,  and  if  taken  uncooked,  may  giye  rise  to  those  serious  forms  of 
paraoitic  discMO.  {NoU  to  the  third  edition.) 
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Thus,  in  the  active  excrcisB  of  rowing,  while  the  muscles  of  the  extrenh 
iiies  are  operation  under  the  will,  the  whole  frame  is  jarred  by  the  inov©- 
meDts  of  the  boat;  and  in  the  [jassive  exercise  on  horseback,  wlale  the 
body  is  shaken  by  the  motions  of  iho  horse,  the  muscles  are  employ  ml  in 
regalating  the  animal,  and  maintaining  the  position  of  the  rider.  Aetiire 
exercise  is  always  primarily  partial;  passive  is  usually  general,  affedr 
ing  every  part  (jf  the  body,  thou*j:h  this  is  not  necessarily  tJie  ease  in  all 
instances;  for  a  part  only  of  the  body  may  he  agitated;  as  in  that  kind 
of  exercise  of  the  stomach  recommended  by  Flalstcd  in  the  treatmeot-of 
dyspt^psia*  in  vvbirh.  the  body  being  bent,  and  the  hands  pres^d  back- 
ward beneath  the  epigastrium,  gentle  and  tiuiekly  repeated  succussiona 
ftre  given  to  the  organ  hy  the  upward  movement  of  the  fingers. 

It  IS  not  difficuit  to  explain  the  tonic  efleets  of  exercise.  In  the  active 
variety,  the  cerebral  centres  are  first  stimulated;  then  the  muscles;  then 
the  heart  through  the  organic  nervous  centres;  and  finally  all  the  func- 
tions indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing everywhere  through  the  capillaries,  to  which  these  functious  are 
indebted  for  the  supply  at  once  of  stimulus  and  material  A  eertam 
amount  of  exercise,  varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  individual,  is 
requisite  to  support  the  functions  in  a  condition  corresponding  with  the 
degree  of  general  strength,  A  moderate  excess  beyond  this  amount 
will  produce  only  a  moderate  stimulation,  or  in  other  words  a  tonic 
cSect;  a  great  excess  gives  rise  to  proportional  excitement,  and  may 
prove  powerfully  stimulant.  The  general  laws  above  given,  in  reference 
to  tonic  medieiues,  are  applicable  to  ibis  remedial  measure.  In  a  state  of 
debility,  if  the  exercise  be  moderately  increased,  it  will  increase  strength, 
by  supporting  all  the  organic  functions^  and  among  the  rest  digestion, 
sanguification,  and  nutrition.  In  perfect  health,  if  urged  beyond  the 
point  n»fiuisite  for  the  sustenance  of  this  condition,  it  leads  to  the  evils 
before  described  as  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  tonics.  In  either  ease,  if 
used  in  gre«t  excess,  so  as  to  stimulate  actively,  it  exhausts  the  excita- 
bility, and  may  thus  lead  to  secondary  prostration  and  debility*  It  is 
perceived,  therefore,  thai  the  employment  of  active  exercise  as  a  tonic 
ref)uire8  the  same  judgment  and  discrimination  as  Ihat  of  the  medicinos 
belonging  to  the  class.  The  general  rule  is  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
it  to  the  strength,  and  never  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  occasion  secondary 
exhaustion.  A  slight  feeling  of  fatigue  may  ho  considered  as  au  evi- 
dence  that  it  has  been  carried  sulBcieiitly  far  for  the  time. 

In  passive  exerciae,  as  a  general  rule,  all  parts  of  the  body  are  excited 
by  the  agitation  equably  and  moderately.  The  blood  and  nervous  power 
are,  therefore,  invited  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  to  the  seat  of  every  func- 
tion, and  a  moderate  diffusive  tonic  eflect  is  experienced  throughout  the 
system.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  there  is  only  a  certain  quantity  of  blood, 
and  a  certiiin  amount  of  nervous  power  in  the  body,  you  cannot  increase 
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Hmh;  m  the  system  al  large,  thnnigli  idj  immediate  influaice,  and, 
thtrefoTP,  thai  such  a  diffosiTe  tonic  dfeci  as  I  have  rderred  to  is  im» 
paasible.  Bat  tlie  wliole  nenroos  power  is  iieTer  called  into  full  exer- 
cme  la  beahiL  and.  tbough  H  cannot  be  indefiniteij  drawn  npon,  jei  it 
maj  be  so  in  a  moderate  degree,  beyond  tbe  ordinary  wants  of  tbe  sys- 
teB;  and  its  infinence,  tberefbie,  may  be  eTerywbere  in  the  same  d^ree 

ted.     In  rcfeience  to  the  blood,  if  the  whole  qvantitr  cannot  be 
yet  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  may ;  so  that  a  greater  amooni 

at  within  a  giren  time  in  all  the  organs.  Besides,  so  &r  as  con- 
sthe  smaller  vessels  or  capillariesv  where  alone  the  blood  is  operMive 
ia  abstaining  the  (mictions,  the  quantity  may  certainly  be  increased  at 
Ike  expense  of  that  in  the  heart  and  great  Tesseis,  which  senre  mainly 
ior  lis  cfHiTeTaace,  or  in  the  spleen,  whidi  probably  often  ads  as  a  mere 
neefitacieL  It  is.  therefore,  quite  possible  that  all  the  oiganic  fonctioni 
may  be  moderately  excited  at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  tbe 
of  passire  exercise.  In  oonsequ^ice  of  the  equable  and  diffosiTe 
tcr  <^  its  influence,  it  has  an  advantage  orer  active  exercise  in 
)  of  great  debilitT.  In  the  latter,  a  slight  excess  of  muscular  action 
may  call  tbe  heart  into  inordinate  and  even  dangerous  exdtaoent  Pa- 
tkmtM  greatly  debilitated  have  sometimes  fidkn  dead,  upon  slight  ex^- 
tioii,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  action  and  consequent  speedy  ex- 
kaastion  of  the  heart;  and,  where  ih&e  is  no  danger  of  such  a  result, 
dMre  may  be  liability  to  serious  congestions,  to  hemorrhage,  and  even 
to  eaidiac  hypertrophy.  So  also,  the  encephalon  may  be  inordinately 
aHmiiated  tbrongh  the  influence  sent  up  to  it  by  the  excited  musdes^ 
dHumdiog  through  tbe  nervous  centres  a  supply  of  blood.  Again,  the 
overexdtement  of  paiticalar  organs  leads  to  deficieocy  of  action  or  de> 
pnadoo  in  others;  as  shown  in  the  result  of  violent  ex^dse  taken  imme- 
lately  ait^  a  full  meal;  the  powers  of  the  83r8tem  bdng  concentrated  in 
Ike  muscular,  and  its  immediately  subodiary  functions,  and  withdrawn 
tram  tbe  digestive,  so  tbat  the  food  remains  unacted  on.  In  shorty  the 
mittence  of  active  exernse  is  necessarily  more  or  less  partial,  and  tbtf«- 
!■«  liable  to  occasion  local  excess  or  deficiency  of  function;  that  <^  pas- 
dve  exercise  is  general,  and  more  equable,  and  tberefore  safer  when  tbe 
alpeci  is  to  ccwrect  great  genoal  debflity,  eqiedally  when  assodated 
wilb  morbid  tendencies  of  any  organ,  as  of  tbe  heart,  which  active  exer* 
liiMi  omy  serve  to  aggravate,  or  call  into  operation. 

Yet  passive  exercise  is  alone  iusuficient;  for  tbere  are  certain  fune- 
IMM,  such  as  tbat  of  muscular  motion,  which  can  be  poribrmed  only 
IkvDQgfa  the  ageocT  of  tbe  will,  and  which  will  suffer  if  permitted  to  re- 
maoi  quiescent.  Though  tbe  instruments  of  these  functions  may  be  in- 
vigorated, 80  fitf  as  their  nutrition  is  omeemed,  by  passive  exerdae,  y^ 
they  will  not  operate  eficiently  ibr  tbeir  peculiar  purposes  unless  sua- 
adne  babitof  action.    On  tba  wbok,  theniw^  in  opi      ^n 
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strengthen  a  weakened  8jslcm  in  all  paints,  it  is  ftdvlsable  to  combine 
more  or  less  together  botU  kinds  of  exercise. 

Partial  or  local  weakue^s  may  always  be  treated  with  pftrlial  cxerciB©, 
wlietlicr  active  or  passive.  Thus,  a  limb  which  has  become  enfeebled^ 
and  inconiiiletely  paralyzed  by  long  rest,  as,  for  example,  an  arm  or  a 
leg  in  which  the  muscles  have  been  restrained  by  batidaging-,  may  be 
restored  to  its  original  powers  by  constantly  repeated  efTorls  on  the  pan 
of  tlie  patient  to  use  it;  and  attention  has  already  been  called  to  a 
useful  method  of  producing  passive  exercise  of  the  stomach  in  pure 
dyspepsia. 

Tire  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mental,  or  purely  c^rebrAl 
fuQctions  OS  well  as  to  the  others.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  tbe 
active  and  passive,  the  former  being  voluntary,  as  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, the  latter  involuntary,  as  the  emotiouaL  In  debility  of  the  active 
functions,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  due  vigour,  to  exemse  tbcin 
actively  thrcjygh  the  will  of  the  patient;  in  that  of  the  passive,  to  oxer* 
cisc  them  passively,  by  so  regulating  extruneous  influences  as  to  excito 
them  into  operation. 

It  msiy  be  proper,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  several  varieties  of  exercise  most  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Modes  nf  Aclivv.  Exercise.  Upon  the  whole,  walking  is  probably  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  active  exercise,  in  eases  of  simple  gen- 
cnil  deliility.  It  should  be  continued  at  one  time  no  longer  than  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  sense  of  fatigue,  and  shuuld  be  frequently  re- 
peated. The  amount  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  It  should  never,  in  debihly.  be  so  rapid  as  to  induce  much 
pal[»itation  of  the  heart.  When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  forbid  the 
invalid  to  walk  in  the  open  air,  ho  should  take  the  exercise  within  doors, 
throwing  up  the  windows,  so  as  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  aufl  tnaintainlng 
ft  temperature  in  the  apartment,  somewhat  below  that  which  is  com- 
fortable to  him  when  seated. 

Other  and  more  energetic  modes  of  active  exercise  are  running,  leap- 
ivg,  wreiiUing:  tlie  various  kinds  of  bodthj  labour;  aibltlic  gantf's,  as 
ihosv  of  quoilH,  ball'platjing,  bullel'Tolling,  bar  pitching,  ete.j  and  within 
doors,  dancing,  billiard f^,  nine  pins,  the  use  of  dumb  bell »,  ballh^hrt 
and  shulUeroc/c,  gymnait'icH,  caltalhenics,  etc.  It  is  often  noceasaiy,  ill  i 
order  that  the  invalid  may  be  duly  amused  or  interested,  to  vary  the 
modes  of  exercise  to  suit  his  taste  or  caprices;  and  hence  tho  propriety 
of  having  a  considerable  list  out  of  which  to  choose.  To  those  already 
menticmcd,  as  suitable  for  patients  confined  to  their  houses,  may  be  added, 
sawing  and  ^piiUing  wood,  rubbing  furniture,  and  various  other  house- 
hold operations,  which,  by  amusing  the  patient  with  the  idea  of  useful- 
nesSj  may  lessen  the  irksomeueas  of  the  measure,  considered  merely  la 
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a  thenpeatic  point  of  view.  Indeed,  Ibis  idea  should  be  carried  out  in 
all  plans  of  exercise.  There  should  be  some  other  ostensible  object  than 
that  merely  of  improving  health.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  become 
interested  in  the  act,  occupation,  or  pursuit  for  itself  alone.  Otlier  ad* 
vantages  of  this  diversity  of  plans  are  that,  by  a  proper  choice  among 
them,  we  may  duly  proportion  the  activity  of  the  exercise  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  various  muscles  brought 
into  play  in  the  different  methods,  we  may  by  successive  changes  operate 
OD  tlic  whole  system  of  voluntary  muscles,  or  bring  some  particular  method 
to  bear  upon  special  muscles  or  organs,  which  may  stand  peculiarly  in 
need  of  invigoration.  But  in  all  the  methods  referred  to,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  excess;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  of  those  which 
have  in  themselves  something  fascinating  or  seductive.  Serious  evils, 
for  example,  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  dancing,  and  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The  modes  of  exercise  above  referred  to  are  often  useful,  not  only  by 
their  tonic  influence  on  the  muscular  system  directly,  and  other  systems 
indirectly,  but  also  by  a  derivative  influence,  tending  to  draw  away  an 
excess  of  blood  and  nervous  action  from  internal  organs,  congested  or 
chronically  inflamed.  Every  one  of  sedentary  and  studious  habits  must 
have  been  sensible  of  the  great  relief,  in  instances  of  visceral  uneasiness, 
or  oppressed  and  clouded  thought,  afforded  by  rising  and  walking 
briskly  for  some  time,  or  otherwise  actively  employing  the  voluntary 
muscles;  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  stomach,  brain,  etc., 
oiay  often  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  systematic  external  derivation  of 
the  same  kind. 

Modes  of  Passive  Exercise,  Horseback  exercise  is  probably  the 
most  effective,  and  generally  applicable,  of  all  the  different  passive 
methods.  It  is,  however,  too  fatiguing  for  great  debility.  Moderate 
at  first,  it  should  be  gradually  increased  with  the  increasing  strength 
and  tolerance;  and  a  patient  who  has  commenced  with  less  than  a 
mile,  may  often  extend  his  rides  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  daily  with 
propriety.  It  is  more  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  ab- 
dominal or  thoracic  viscera  are  enfeebled.  No  remedy,  probably,  is 
more  effectual  in  pure  dyspepsia;  and,  since  the  times  of  Sydenham,  it 
baa  been  considered  a  most  valuable  prophylactic  in  phthisis.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  often  proves  useful,  and  sometimes  even 
eorative,  after  the  disease  has  actually  commenced.  Hepatic  torpor 
without  inflammation,  habitual  constipation  f^om  enfeebled  function, 
and  hemorrhoidal  affections  arising  from  one  or  both  of  the  preceding 
eonditions,  are  often  benefited  by  this  mode  of  exercise.  The  same  may 
be  aaid  of  headaches  and  other  cerebral  affections,  purely  functional, 
and  connected  with  debility..  In  relation  to  riding  on  horseback,  the 
lemark  before  made  as  to  the  importance  of  combining  other  objects 
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with  the  pursuit  of  healthy  is  peculiarly  applicaljlc.     I  have  been  tol4| 
that  the  late  ProfesBor  WisUir,  of  rhiladclpUia,  used  to  recommend  hifll 
dyspeptic  patients  to  ride  out  everyday  to  a  certain  chalybeate  spriugi] 
several  miles  from  the  city;  liis  ohject  being  much  more  the  benefit  of 
the  ride  than  that  of  the  waters,     A  long  journey  on  horseback  la 
almost  certain  cure  for  pure  dyspepsia. 

Carriage  exerdm  is  more  purely  passive  than  that  on  horsi»back,  for] 
whieli*  in  its  rougher  modes,  it  in  the  best  substitute.  The  jolting  of  a  f 
rough  vehicle  over  smooth  roads,  or  of  a  smooth  vehicle  over  rough  and] 
stony  roads,  is  often  highly  useful  in  the  cases  to  wlneh  attention  WAtJ 
called  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  jarring  movement  of  the  railroaiX 
car^  and  that  of  the  steamboat,  m  next  perhaps  in  efiicieney  to  that  jii8i| 
referred  to.  That  of  a  row*boat  is  of  the  same  character;  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rower  himself^  combining  the  active  and  pat^sive  kinds,  ia  I 
an  admirable  measure  for  imparling  vigour  to  the  system,  if  not  over*] 
done.  Biding  in  a  smooth  carriage  and  miling  are  the  mildest  methodb. ! 
appliealile  to  the  feeblest  condition  of  system  requiring  cjcercise. 

Substitutes  for  these  methods  may  be  found  within  doors.  Chaim 
have  been  invented  which  enable  the  invalid  to  imitate  horseback  riding; 
and  the  same  effect  is  in  some  degree  obtaiimble  by  tlie  jogging  motion 
of  an  ordinary  rhair  The  rocling-vhair  and  ihe  swing  are  partial  sub- 
stitutes fur  tlie  smooth  carriage  and  the  sailing  vessel;  but,  in  these 
methods,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  motion 
gives  a  special  direction  to  the  blood  ;  in  that  of  rocking  centrifugally 
to  the  head,  in  that  of  swinging  in  like  manner  centrifugally  from  the  , 
head.  From  the  former,  therefore,  injudiciously  indulged  in,  there  may 
be  some  risk  of  cerebral  congealion  j  from  the  latter,  of  defective  circn* 
lation  in  the  brain « 

Friction  and  shampooing  may  be  considered  as  local  varieties  of] 
passive  exercise.  Friction  may  be  performed  by  the  patient  htmsctf,  is 
which  case  the  active  is  combined  with  the  passive,  and  more  universal 
effects  are  obtained.  It  may  be  performed  with  the  naked  hand,  or  by 
means  of  flannel,  a  coarse  linen  towel,  the  flesh-brush,  or  any  oih«rj 
rough isb  material ;  and  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  excite  some  rcdneaa  ■ 
in  the  surface,  but  uot  to  abrade  or  iuQauie  it.  The  more  extensively  U 
is  perfonned  over  the  body  the  better ;  as  its  influence  is  thus  propo^ 
tionably  generalized.  It  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  daily  in 
f'hronic  cases.  Shampooing  is  a  practice  introduced  from  the  Ka^t,  and 
consists  essentially  in  a  kind  of  kneading  process,  performed  on  the  sur 
face,  but  reaching  in  its  effects  deeper  than  mere  friction,  in  fact  through- 
out the  soft  parts  of  the  body  not  protected  by  a  bony  case.  Slapping 
over  the  surlkce  with  the  sole  of  a  slipper,  or  any  slight  flat  body  of  t 
similar  character,  operates  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  proces&os.  Tlw 
effect  of  all  of  them  is  moderately  to  excite  the  surface  and  the  aoft 
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parts  near  it,  thereby  mttractlDg  the  blood  and  nervous  action,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tonic  impression;  while  they  operate  derivatively  in  relation 
to  the  internal  organs.  They  are,  therefore,  especially  indicated  in  cases 
of  torpor  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  attended  with  congestion  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  viscera. 


8.  FUBE  Aia  AS  A  TONIC. 

This,  though  a  very  efficient  tonic  under  certain  circumstances,  must 
be  considered  as  acting  negatively.  In  large  towns,  the  atmosphere  is 
impregnated  with  effluvia,  the  general  effect  of  which  on  the  system  is 
at  first  depressing,  and  ultimately  debilitating.  By  removing  from  town 
into  country,  we  escape  this  influence ;  and,  the  cause  of  weakness  being 
removed,  our  systems  acquire  renewed  strength  through  the  healthful 
agency  of  an  uncontaiuinated  atmosphere.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  invalids,  whose  strength  has  been  impaired  by  disease,  and  whqse 
systems  are  often  unable  duly  to  react,  while  exposed  to  the  air  of  cities. 
I  presume  there  are  few  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  have  not  felt, 
even  in  their  ordinary  health,  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  effect  of 
the  country  atmosphere,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  an  escape  from 
the  enfeebling  effluvia  to  which  thej  are  habitually  exposed. 

The  sick  chamber  is  liable,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  general 
atmosphere  of  towns,  to  the  charge  of  unwholesomeness ;  and,  even  in 
the  country,  therefore,  invalids  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  escaping 
from  the  confined  and  sedative  air  of  their  lodgings  to  that  of  the  open 
fields. 

These  remarks,  while  applicable  to  dcbilfty  in  general,  are  peculiarly 
so  to  that  of  convalescence. 

But,  though  pure  air  may  be  only  negatively  tonic  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  yet,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  either  much 
rarified  or  much  condensed,  a  tonic  influence  on  the  respiratory  organs 
is  obtained,  in  the  former  case  indirectly,  in  the  latter  directly,  from 
which  much  good  may  be  expected  in  debilitated  conditions  of  those 
organs.^ 

*  From  obserrations  bj  I>r.  Hermann  Wober  on  the  climatic  influence  of  the  high 
regions  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  came  to  the  following  conclusions. 

Keepiration  is  increased  in  frequencj  and  depth,  with  increasing  eleTaiioa. 

The  heart  contracts  more  frequentlj  in  proportion  to  the  height  attained. 

The  appetite,  and  generallj  thirst,  are  augmented. 

Sanguification  is  improred. 

The  nervous  sjstem  is  iuTigorated,  and  the  sleep  more  health/. 

The  muacular  sjstem  acquires  increased  energy,  and  is  more  actiTO. 

Il  is  inferred  ihat  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  augmented;  though  the  urine 
doea  Dot  appear  to  be  materiallj  alUred  la  quantity ;  the  proportion  of  solids  betag 
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4,  MENTAL  INFLUENCE  AS  A  TONIC. 

Certain  states  of  the  mind  are  known,  from  ex|>orjencc,  to  have  a  sed^ 

tive  effect  upon  the  system  at  larpe.  Grief,  anxiety,  and  all  the  various 
modifications  of  fear  are  di.stingui«lied,  in  connnon  nomenclature*,  ua  the 
depressing  cniotiotis.  Whatever,  therefore,  in  any  manner  counteracts 
or  remov(!s  tlie^e  feelings,  imrst  be  indirect! y  stimulant ;  and,  even  thoui^l) 
purely  negative  in  itis  operation,  would  rank  among  tonic  influences.  But 
there  are  also  mental  conditions  which  have  a  directly  elevating  or  sujv 
porting  effect.  The  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense  and  perception;  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  sublime  in  nature 
and  art;  the  enjoymont  attending  the  legitimate  oxorcise  of  all  our  intel- 
lectual powers;  the  pleusurable  emotions  of  love,  hope,  confidence,  joy, 
of  triumphs  over  difficulties,  of  temptations  resisted,  of  a  legitimate  am- 
liitiyn  gratified;  all  these  produce  in  our  physical  systems  an  excitation, 
whieli,  though,  like  stimulation  from  any  olher  source,  it  may  be  exce&- 
sive  and  injurious,  is  more  generally  within  the  limits  of  a  healthful  influ- 
ence, and,  in  states  of  dcbihty,  is  positively  tonic  and  restorative.  No 
practitioner  can  fully  perform  his  duty  towards  his  patients,  who  does 
not  avail  himself  of  this  instruaientality  in  cases  of  debility.  It  i8  pro^ 
ably  more  available,  In  the  treatment  of  defect  of  function  in  the  digestive 
organs,  the  liver,  and  the  brain,  than  in  pure  general  debility;  as  it  is 
upon  these  fuuctions  especially,  that  the  opposite  condition  of  miod  ex- 
hibits most  obviously  its  depressing  tendencies. 


5.  TRAVELLING  AS  A  TONIC. 

This  agency  is  merely  a  i-ombi nation  of  those  already  treated  of;  but  \ 
it  affords  so  ready  and  efficient  a  method  of  obtaining  their  conjoint  inflii- 1 

only  probftbly  somewhat  increased.  (VutUn  Quart,  J.  of  Med.  Sci.^  Feb.   I,   1864, 
p.  42.) 

Comprtued  Air  at  a  Rfmedif.  Dr.  do  ViTcoot  hM  nsccrlnincd,  by  a  series  of  expffi*  I 
ments,  iliul  by  cipoauro  dnily  to  the  influence  ot  Gomprensed  nir,  as  in  u  dicing  mA*  I 
chine  for  example,  the  capncily  of  the  itinga  becomes  eDlargod.     This  incrrftse  ofj 
caprtcitj  amounted  in  hiiiisulf  imd  oibers,  nfter  a  daily  exposure  for  an  hour"  or  two,  ] 
conlinued  for  ihiec  irtoiitiis^  lo  (be  eompreE^scd  air  of  a  chamber i,  to  3*30  per  cent.,  I 
or  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  c&pacity  of  the  lungs.     Nor  wan  ttitfl  conditioii  ^ 
tiansiloryf  ui  Uie  augmentfttioa  was  found  almost  uniliminiBhed  a  month  after  the 
oc6!«aiion  of  the  experiments.     To  thiB  enlarged  cnpacity  wiu  added  an  inereAse  of 
elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tisiue,  and  of  the  power  of  the  respiratory  muHclen. 
The  surface,  moreover^  of  the  air-celb  in  brought  into  ccntaot,  in  a  given  time,  with 
a  greater  amount  of  atr.     Great  therapeutic  advantngcsi  might  be  expceled  fVom 
Lhie  kind  of  tonic  influence,  which  is  especially  applicabto  to  ca«e9  of  emphysema, 
atelectasis,  tuberculosis,  dyspncea  from  pleuritic  exudatioti,  etc,    {Ardi.  QH,  d* 
Mid,,  Not.  1865,  p.  (ill.)— IfcU  to  tht  third  editiom. 
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enee,  that  It  merits  a  distinct  notice.  Exercise  steadily  maintained,  pure 
air,  and  a  favonrable  mental  condition,  are  the  real  tonic  agents  which 
give  to  travelling  the  powerful  curative  influence  exerted  by  it  in  affec- 
tioiis  complicated  with,  or  essentially  consisting  in  debility,  whether  of 
tbe  whole  system,  or  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  But,  to  be  useful, 
it  must  be  properly  conducted.  To  jump  into  a  railroad  carriage,  or  a 
steamboat;  to  be  whirled  in  crowds  from  point  to  point,  with  headlong 
rapidity;  to  lodge  in  densely  thronged  hotels,  and  swelter  all  the  night 
in  close  apartments;  to  be  ever  on  the  anxious  watch  for  a  good  position, 
or  any  position  at  all,  in  the  immense  competition  of  the  masses ;  to  eat 
hurriedly  anything  which  is  set  before  you,  and  at  times  adapted  not  to 
your  own  convenience,  but  to  that  of  the  transporting  party ;  often,  in 
the  onward  rush,  to  pass  nights  without  sleep,  or  with  insufficient  sleep, 
upon  the  road  or  the  stream,  and  in  an  atmosphere  contaminated  with 
human  exhalations;  this  is  not  relaxation  and  amusement;  it  is  labour, 
often  very  fatiguing,  vexatious,  and  exhausting  labour ;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  invalids,  who  travel  thus,  return  weaker  than  when  they  started, 
and  with  very  discouraging  impressions  as  to  the  remedial  virtues  of 
travelling.  All  this  should  be  reversed.  There  should  be  no  hurry,  no 
bosUe,  no  anxiety  or  struggle.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  quiet 
movement  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these 
methods  successively.  The  lodgings  should  be  comfortable  and  airy, 
and  a  due  amount  of  sleep  procured.  The  meals  should  be  taken  as 
regularly  as  possible,  eaten  slowly,  and  of  wholesome  food.  With  a 
little  care  and  forethought  in  regulating  these  points,  the  happiest  effects 
may  be  hoped  for.  The  charms  of  rural  scenery  and  rural  sounds,  the 
firequent  novelties,  the  succession  of  interesting  incidents,  the  changing 
personal  intercourse,  the  sweetness  of  repose  after  moderate  fatigue, 
light  and  agreeable  reading  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  the  various  gratifi- 
cations of  the  passing  day,  the  as  varied  hopes  and  plans  for  the  mor^ 
row;  perhaps  a  short  sojourn  in  some  way-side  inn,  .with  charming 
scenery  and  cool  shade  without,  and  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  a  cordial 
welcome  within;  perhaps  a  longer  abode  in  some  place  of  more  general 
resort,  by  the  sea-shore,  or  near  some  mineral  spring,  for  example,  where 
salt-bathing  or  chalybeate  waters  may  superadd  their  tonic  effect  to  that 
of  cheerful  social  intercourse ;  all  these  genial  influences  combine,  with 
the  sustained  exercise  and  uncontaminated  air,  to  elevate  and  support 
the  physical  functions,  and  often  serve  to  restore  energy  to  a  debilitated 
frame,  upon  which  medicines  have  been  tried  in  vain.  In  the  debility 
of  convalescence;  in  that  resulting  from  an  overstraining  of  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  business  or  ambition ;  in 
various  chronic  inflammations  of  the  internal  organs,  in  which  the  local 
mischief  is  sustained  by  a  want  of  due  energy  in  the  system  to  institute 
a  restorative  course;  in  the  nervous  affections,  particularly  the  neuralgic, 
VOL.  L — 13 
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which  the*  nervous  centres  are  enfeebled  in  the  g'cncral  weakness,  and 
Munabte  to  resist  irritating  or  ollierwise  disturbing  causes;  in  the  torpo 
of  fltomaeh,  liver,  and  bowels,  which  are  so  often  met  with  conjointly  iq 
dyypeptie  diseaise;  in  such  eases  as  these,  it  is,  that  we  may  expect  goo 
from  travelling.     To  oljtain  its  full  advantages^  it  is  sometimes  nee 
sary  to  persevere  long;  and  a  journey  of  six  months,  or  of  one  or  tv 
years,  will  often  completely  accomplish  a  cure,  which,  with  a  fihor 
continuance  of  the  same  means,  would  be  only  partial  or  temporary. 


a  COLD  AS  A  TOKIC. 

Cold  is  directly  sedative;  but,  as  it  does  not  for  a  time  lessen  power;- 
while  the  excitability  of  the  depressed  part  is  increased  by  its  compara- 
tive rest»  the  necessary  consequence  is  that,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  tb< 
cold,  and,  in  some  degree,  without  itB  withdrawal,  the  ordinar}'  normal 
excitants  produce  more  than  their  ordinary  clTect,  and  the  part  is  excited 
beyond  its  original  condition  BesideSj  the  sensation  of  cold  has,  through 
a  wise  provision  of  nature,  an  excitant  influence  upon  the  nervous  centre^ 
causing  them  to  send  a  stimulant  impression  to  the  circulatory  system^ 
by  which  injury  is  obviated.  Through  the  operation  of  these  principles, 
reaction  follows  the  fii-st  depression  produced  by  the  cold;  and  this  reac^, 
tion  is  not  confined  to  the  part  first  impressed,  but  extends  throughouli 
the  system.  Thus,  cold  secondarily  elei^ates  the  vital  functions;  and,  m 
this  effect  is  usually  moderate,  it  must  take  rank  among  the  tonica. 
The  invigorating  power  of  this  agent  has  long  been  known,  as  a  matter 
of  observation;  and  it  has  been  much  employed  in  cases  of  local  and 
general  debility.  Caution,  however,  in  its  use  is  very  important  If  loo 
long  continued,  it  at  length  exhausts  excitability,  and  then  produces  nj 
steady  depi-cssion,  without  reaction.  Too  intensely  applied,  it  rapidly 
exhausts  the  excitability ;  and  the  reaction,  if  produced  at  all,  may  be 
feeble,  and  soon  cease-  In  proportion  to  the  debility,  is  this  indisposi 
tion  to  reaction;  and  a  degn^e  of  cold,  which  would  secondarily  stimulate 
ft  healthy  person,  might  piorttrate  still  further  one  already  much  debili* 
tated.  Therefore,  in  its  empioyment  tis  a  tonic,  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  should  be  proportioned  to  the  remaining  strength, 
and  the  remedy  should  lie  abandoned  if  found  to  be  followed  by  a  feebit 
reaction,  or  by  none-  When  the  skin  is  ctiol,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
laxed by  perspiration,  the  ability  to  react  is  much  diminished;  and  the 
remedy  should  never  be  employed  in  this  state  of  the  surface.  When  the 
reaction  is  insuQicient,  it  should  bo  aided  by  friction  upon  the  ttkin,  on 
by  muscular  exertion. 

As  a  general  rule,  cold  should  not  be  used  as  a  tonic  when  there  is  m 
tendency  to  dangerous  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  brain  or  lungs*  and 
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should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  pre- 
dispose to  such  congestions.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  namely,  that  the 
blood,  driven  by  the  cold  from  the  surface,  accumulates  internally,  and 
thus  greatly  adds  to  the  pre-existing  danger. 

Meihodn  of  Application,  The  cold-air  hath  may  sometimes  be  ose- 
fbllj  employed.  This  is  applied  by  simply  stripping  the  body  in  a  cold 
room,  at  a  temperature  from  below  the  freezing  point  to  60^  F.,  remain- 
ing thus  exposed  for  a  short  time,  then  dressing,  and  aiding  reaction  by 
moderate  exercise. 

The  cold'Voater  bath  is  more  efBcient.     For  the  purposes  of  a  tonic, 
this  should  seldom  have  a  lower  temperature  than  60^,  and  may  be  a» 
high  as  10^  or  75^  F.    When  too  cold,  there  is  the  twofold  danger,  first 
that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  reaction,  and  secondly  that,  if  reaction  do 
take  place,  it  may  riae  too  high,  even  so  as  to  amount  to  a  febrile  paroz- 
jam.   There  can,  however,  be  no  fixed  point  of  heat  applicable  under  all 
drcomstances ;  so  different  are  tbe  susceptibilities  of  individuals  even  In 
health,  and  so  much  are  these  susceptibilities  afiected  by  habit,  by  the 
degree  of  debility,  and  by  the  varying  influence  of  peculiarity  in  disease. 
Tbe  general  rule  is,  that  the  temperature  should  be  sufficiently  low  to 
produce  a  decided  feeling  of  coldness,  with  shivering,  paleness  an4  con- 
traction of  the  surface,  and  some  reduction  of  the  pulse.     The  duration 
'  of  immersion  should  be  no  longer  than  suflBcient  to  produce  a  decided 
in^reasion,  and  should  cease  at  once  upon  the  occurrence  of  headache, 
psln  in  the  stomach,  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  general 
oseasineaB,  a  purple  colour  of  the  lips,  ears,  fingers,  etc.,  or  other  symptom 
indicating  any  material  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions.     There  in 
uanDj  a  shivering  on  tlie  first  immersion ;  and  a  repetition  of  this  should 
be  tbe  signal  for  leaving  the  bath.   The  time  may  be  momentary,  it  may 
be  lor  a  minute  or  two,  or  it  may  extend,  when  tbe  temperature  is  but 
Boderately  reduced,  to  fifteen  minutes  or  more.     From  70^  to  75^,  tbe 
balb  is  scarcely  applicable  as  a  tonic,  except  to  cases  of  ready  soscepti- 
bililj,  or  considerable  weakness,  with  less  than  the  usual  tendency  to 
reaction.     In  health,  tbe  reactive  influence,  at  this  temperature,  woold 
generaDy  be  balanced  by  the  sedative  power  of  the  water  itself;  and 
little  tonic  effect  would  be  experienced.     A  decided,  but  not  exceesivf' 
is  tbe  essential  test  of  the  propriety  of  tbe  remedy;  and  trial 
» determine  how  great  a  coldness,  and  bow  long  an  immersion  are 
for  thi.")  resah.     With  a  repetition  of  tbe  remedy,  an  increase, 
in  oae  or  both  of  these  mpects,  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  snu- 
taaa  tbe  original  effect.     Sboold  but  a  feeble  reaction  or  none  occor,  the 
II—  ilj  most  be  abandoned.    Upon  leaving  tbe  batK  the  patient  sbonid 
be  wiped  quite  dry,  and  then  aid  reaction  by  gentle  exercise.  Ifbebetoe 
for  this,  tbe  reaction  may  be  promoted  by  moderate  friction.  Tbe 
I  of  a  snftcient  reaction  are  a  general  |^4yw,  tbe  return  of  eoioor  to  tbe 
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surface,  a  fuller  and  Kcmn-wbat  mow  frequent  pulse,  and  a  feelini?  of  light^l 
ness,  exhilaration,  and  increased  muBcular  stren^Ui.  The  hoaii  sboiildi 
also  be  iinmcrsc^d  or  wetted,  in  order  to  prevent  determination  to  thud 
part.  The  cold  batli  should  not  be  employed  by  women  in  advanoejl 
pregnancy,  nnr  during  mcnstniation.  It  m  applicable,  as  a  tonic,  on\fM 
to  cages  of  chronic  debility;  and  especially  those  of  a  nervous  cliamct^r'J 
without  seriouH  structural  lesion.  It  may  be  repeated  daily,  ami  shoulil 
bo  taken  rather  on  an  empty  tlmn  a  full  stomach.  Probably  the  moati 
guitable  period  in  the  twentj-four  hours  t6  early  in  the  moriiiug;  fortfaeill 
the  excitability  of  the  system,  having  been  recruited  by  rest,  is  ^reatesl^l 
and  reaction  will  be  most  apt  to  take  place.  The  patient,  howevefjl 
ahould  not  pass  immediately  from  the  warmth  of  bed  into  the  tmllvl 
eBpecially  if  perspiring.  A  little  exercise  previously  18  desirable,  so  ail 
lo  induce  a  moderate  action  of  the  surface,  but  without  per^.piration.l 
An  hour  or  two  befoi*e  dinner  is  also  a  so i table  period,  if  the  excitabilitn 
of  the  patient  has  not  been  impaired  by  physical  exertion  previouslyjJ 
but  exposure  to  j  he  hot  sun  in  an  objection  to  bathings  at  tbifl  time  ofl 
day,  in  tliu  open  air.*  I 

The  cold  ^hotver  hath  is  often  employed  with  reference  to  its  seecndJ 
ary  tonic  ctfects.  It  is  administered  by  caumng  water  to  fall  overthil 
body  from  a  greater  or  less  height,  in  minute  streams,  formed  by  passinn 
the  liquid  through  a  vessel  perforated  at  bottom  by  numerous  small  bolen 
A  common  colander  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  exteniporaneously.l 
The  shower  bath  acts  on  the  same  principles  as  the  cold  bath;  but  thtl 
shock  is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  reociion,  therefore,  more  sijcedjj 
It  may  be  employed  in  similar  cases,  and  with  the  same  catittona.  TM 
time  of  continuance,  for  a  given  temperature,  should  he  somewhat  shorterj 

The  cold  douche  is  often  useful  as  a  local  corroborant.  It  consists  iqJ 
the  continuous  impinging  upon  a  part  of  the  body  of  a  column  of  cold 
water^  either  falling  upon  the  part,  or  forcibly  impelled  ugainst  it  hjl 
mechanical  mt^ans.  It  operates  upon  the  same  principles  locally,  as  tbd 
cold  hath  does  generally ;  that  is,  it  first  depresses,  and  then  secondariM 
stimulates  the  part  by  the  reaction.  The  atfections  to  which  it  is  appM 
cable  are  old  and  persistent  gouty  or  rheumatic  swell  in  gs  of  the  jorniaJ 
obstinate  and  indolent  tumours,  local  paralysis,  debility  of  the  joiotH 
following  sprains,  nervous  deafness,  certain  conditions  of  amaurosiiJ 
and  obstinate  weakness  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  following  their  acutn 
diseasee* 

*  As  to  electa  produced  <m  the  sjBtem  by  simple  baths,  through  the  abBorptii 
of  \hc  water,  they  do  iiot»  from  ilie  roost  receot  oxpenments,  appear  to  be  «ueb 
nialcriullj  to  roodify  their  ronicdial  influcDce»  M.  Fr^^ddric  DiirUu  found  that,  wb 
«ver  the  tcmperaturo  was  below  the  Dormnl  heat  of  the  body,  water  was  absorb* 
but  never  when  above  itj  but  the  whole  amount  absorbed  waa  smalt;  not  czceedi; 
tbe  averaf  e,  in  three  pereons,  of  Ml  grains  a/t«r  an  imnierfioa  of  76  minutM,  at  tbi 
b«at  of  77^  F.  (Archivtt  Gin^aitM,  Pot.  1856,  p.  166.) 
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Sea-bathing,  or  the  cold  saU-water  bath,  is  still  more  efficacious  than 
the  Mmple  cold  bath,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulant  influence  of  the 
salt  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  while,  from  the  same  cause,  there  is 
less  risk  of  dangerous  prostration.  The  reaction,  under  its  use,  is  more 
speedy  and  certain,  and  from  a  less  amount  of  antecedent  depression; 
and  patients  can  remain  in  it  longer  without  exhaustion.  Hence  it  may 
be  employed  in  cases  of  debility,  in  which  reaction,  under  the  use  of  the 
simple  cold  bath,  is  imperfect  or  wanting.  While  adapted  to  chronic 
debility  in  general,  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  of 
the  bones,  joints,  and  lymphatic  glands,  both  external  and  internal.  Sea- 
bathing has  long  been  considered  as  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies 
in  these  affections.  In  threatened  and  incipient  phthisis,  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  hope  of  benefit,  when  the  air  of  the  sea- shore  is  not  found 
injuriously  to  irritate  the  lungs.  Should  it  do  so,  the  artificial  salt  bath 
should  be  substituted.  But  particular  caution  should  be  observed,  in 
this  disease,  to  abandon  the  measure  if  not  attended  with  full  reaction. 
The  probability  is  that  sea-water  acts,  in  scrofula,  not  only  as  a  tonic, 
bttt»  through  its  iodine  compounds,  as  an  alterative  also ;  and  might  be 
expected,  therefore,  to  be  more  efficacious  than  mere  salt  water.*  The 
salt-water  bath  may  be  made  by  dissolving  common  salt  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  avoirdupois  ounces  to  the  gallon.  When  a  strong 
stimulant  impression  upon  the  skin  is  desired,  in  reference  to  a  revulsive 
influence  from  within,  the  solution  may  be  much  stronger ;  but  simply 
as  a  tonic,  the  strength  mentioned,  which  is  about  that  of  sea-water,  is 
probably  preferable,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 


7.  TBANSFUSIOBT  OP  BLOOD  AS  A  TONIC. 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  transfer  of  the  blood  of  one  individual 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  another.  It  is  eminently  a  tonic  measure,  as  it 
aims  to  do  directly  what  some  of  the  most  effective  tonic  medicines,  the 
cbalybeates,  for  example,  do  indirectly ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  quantity, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  idea  of  this  remedial  measure 

*  Dr.  Beneke  infers,  from  his  experimeDts,  that  eea-bsthing  has  the  effect  of 
iaertasing  the  elimination  of  urio  acid,  and  of  the  phosphates  bj  the  urine.  This 
is  what  might  have  been  anticipated  fVom  its  known  tonie  effects;  as  these  are  neces- 
sarily attended  with  an  exaltation  of  the  functions  generallj,  and  consequently  that 
of  Butrition,  which  implies  an  increased  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  increased 
^keharge  of  effete  matter  bj  the  kidneys.  (See  £,  and  F.  MedUo-chintrg,  Rev,,  km. 
td.,  Jan.  185C,  p.  77.)  Sea- water  is  thought  to  be  more  excitant  to  the  surface  than 
a  simple  solution  of  common  salt  of  the  same  strength  ;  and  this  effect  is  ascribed 
by  Dr.  G.  F.  Sloan,  of  Ajr,  to  the  existence  in  the  sea  of  countless  microscopic  aai- 
OMleolea.  which  haTC  the  property  of  irritating  the  skin.  (Mtd,  Timtt  and  Om,, 
Aug.  1868,  p.  178.) 
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iseems  to  bare  occurred  to  the  ancients,  and,  accord ing^  to  Lamartini^re, 
was  absolutely  carried  into  effect  by  them;  but,  in  modern  times,  no 
notice  of  it  exists  antecedent  to  the  year  1615,  when  an  account  waa 
published  by  Lnbavius  of  a  case  of  direct  transfuBion  from  a  younc  and 
v^igoroLis  man  into  another  lt<ehle  and  scarcely  breathiugTf  with  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  slrenglh  of  ihe  latter.  (Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med  ,  Am.  ed.»  iv. 
468.)  About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  measure  was  tried  bf 
Dr.  Christ oplier  Wren,  of  England,  upon  inferior  animals,  and  Boon  after- 
wanlH  (A  D.  166G)  by  MM.  Denys  and  Enimerez,  in  France,  upon  the 
human  subject  Much  atteotion  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  expenmeotB 
of  the  last-mentioned  practitioners,  and  some  favourable  results  were  oIk 
tained;  but  two  instances  of  death,  following  its  employment,  brought  it 
into  disrepute;  and  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  be  practised  in  Franco 
until  it  Bboiild  receive  tlic  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paria, 
which  it  has  never  yet  received.  (DicL  de  Med.,  xxix  138.)  For  COD- 
i»iderably  more  than  a  century,  it  remained  in  total  neglect;  nor  wba  it 
till  the  publication  of  the  ex{XTiment8  of  Dr.  James  Blundell,  of  London 
{Phytdolog.  and  Patholog.  Besearchen,  a,d.  182fv),  that  general  attention 
was  ngaiu  called  to  it,  as  a  practical  measure.  By  this  practitioner,  and 
by  others  in  cousidemble  number  who  have  followed  hsm,  it  baa  boeo 
natisfactorily  established  that  transfusion,  properly  performed,  ia  a  pe^ 
fectly  safe  operation,  and  may  be  employed  with  the  happiest  results  in 
certain  very  dangerous  cases. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the 
blood  of  one  animal  cannot  be  safely  transfudied  into  the  vessels  of 
another,  of  a  difl'ercnt  species,  in  wliich  the  normal  character  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  is  quite  different ;  death,  sometimes  speedy,  aometimea 
more  or  less  protracted,  having  resulted  from  sut-h  attempts.  But  it  i» 
not  absolutely  essential  to  a  favourable  result  that  the  animals  must  be 
of  the  8*imc  species,  provided  the  blood  be  of  a  similar  character;  for  the 
blood  of  calves  has  been  transferred  to  lambs  with  perfect  impunity; 
and  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Denys  and  others,  in  which  blood  ab- 
alracted  from  men  lias  been  replaced  by  that  of  lunjbs  and  calves,  not 
only  without  harm,  but  with  bencQeial  effects.  (Archives  Qi'n^ralr.s,  4e 
Ber.,  XXX-  333.)  Still,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  bbod  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species  may  be  interchanged  with  saff^ty,  it  la 
undoubtedly  the  best  rule  to  confine  the  measure  practically  within  thoM 
limits. 

The  chief  dangers  of  the  operation  have  been  supposed  to  be,  first,  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-vessels,  and,  secondly,  the  coagulation  of 
the  fibrin  during  the  transfer.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the  case  of  an 
insane  man  ojieratcd  on  by  Denys  is  recorded,  in  whom,  upon  the  third 
trial  of  tlie  process,  death  suddenly  occurred,  in  consi.'quence,  aa  was 
supposed,  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins;  but  uo  other  case  of  a 
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'kind  Ins  oeenrred;  mod  Dr.  Blandell  has  shown  thst  no  dsoger 
be  •pptcheaded  from  this  source,  with  ordinsrj  csre.  Indeed,  fron 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Giormoni  Polli,  and  others,  it  maj  be  inferred 
thai  some  bnbbles  of  air  thrown  in  with  the  Mood  have  no  sensiUe 
cActs  wkaterer.  As  to  the  dangers  of  coagolation,  it  iias  been  said 
thai  smaD  portioBS  of  tbrin,  solidified  in  the  transferring  tobe,  might  be 
thwiWH  in  with  the  liqaid  portion^  and  prodaoe  serioos  eonseqnenoes  bf 
alHliniliun.  Bot  Uus  danger  mar  be  avoided  bf  a  doe  degree  of  ae* 
tivilj  in  the  transfer;  and,  shoold  fntaie  experience  show  that  there  is 
groond  fer  apprehension  from  this  canse,  it  maj  be  obriated 
'  the  bkiod.  pcerioasi j  to  injection,  in  the  ordinarj  method 
«f  agitation  with  ftado.  The  experiments  of  Dnmas,  Pierost.  Dieien* 
hnek.  Poffi.  and  others  appear  to  show,  that  blood  thns  treated  has  afi 
the  leiiiifiing  properties  of  that  laid  nnciianged,  and  that  the  aheenee 
nflhe  Sbtin  is  of  no  aeconnL  {Arekivet  G^fUrmUs,  4e  ser.,  xxx,  908.)^ 

AppUeaHmu.  The  main  t^rapentie  application  of  tranrfosion  hss 
keen  fer  the  lemieri  of  indiridnals,  gveatir  exhansted  and  dangerooslv 
hr  tke  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  is  partieoJariT  in  pnerperal  wo- 
theeAiMts  of  vterine  faemorrhage,  that  the  remedy 
1  tried.   In  tkese  casea.  it  has  prored  highir  aervieeafak ;  having 
tfe  patient  from  ii^iending  deatk,  when  no 
sjyiri  iiiIt  iwmiafid,  snd  ia  no  one  ntx^rded  instance  heea 


»  tkc  iiBMfHiiiii  of  luttftd.  dravB  from  lot  vwm  «z^enaeiiU.  li  htm  luag  bMB 
M«m  ihm  miirr  Aeaalu  preeeded  i^  eunruHBtac,  w»  m.  *at  iiBeuB»i»B  r«ndt  9^ 
wok  txmu^tamum  mmiit  under  nsiBTODr^itk  ctmoBaujkoei,  Tkk  wws  ftMribai  te 
m  "ptrnwrntm  cffeers  of  ih/t  Uc»od  «f  one  tptan  vbca  iajptt^A  Mm  tht  rwi rib  «f 
mshar  Am  4^bhmomi  Unod  vm  f oqdS  t*  moi  aore  isvimraMj  tkas  tiw  or^iMJ 
|Bid  ■■rliBi,fri.  m»mm  lAoogka  tint  tW  fibni  augte  W  tkc  minaimm  agea 
■M.  li  wtmM  ■!»!»,  1»  l>r.  Uroya-fi^yuird  »  ifUMWia.  tan  Ae  twJ  j 
■  i^iaii  »  eartraaic  and  fieaoe  veamM  iikiad  vOI  yn'wMi.  ar^ea  tht  aneriai  an/ 
raiBoe  bc^  IL  cffee:.  If  eartionic  acid  b»  czpeDad  froa  vcaaas  lil^ttd  bj  iaipr^- 
it  arjti  oxTipeb.  m>  a»  t»  prudaee  a  farigbl  i  iidmwii ,  it  aiaj  titcs  be  tatplvy^ 
rngfrnnssj.  Tik  imte,  tkax  Teaons  toiood  iiae  ao:  alwav*  dooe  harm,  le  amrei* 
i»  ike  aaall  qaantitT  tqyeeted  at  a  ^ae:  •»  as  i«  give  apporunutj  for  tbt 
of  cariKMik  aesd  br  ibe  tua^  A  aertaiB  prapartraa  ia  tbe  btaad  ie 
s»  teal  filaeia.  as  ^  aarr  atbar  ^iaaa.     Aooariiag  Uf  tbw  pfctyatalsgii. 


brigiit'ead.  ao^  be  iqiaeiad  miv  the  iwack  of  i 
i  vili  wnponitT.  fn^mded  tbe  qaaatitr  be  not  tm,  grea:.  Oa  ibc 
'  Uaad.  aoftsientlT  ebaigad  inlb  earbonic  aeid  to  dariieB  ti.  ea»- 
•  af  a  araea-bkeitd  aanaaL  tritbat  caaait^  lyaipioaM  «f 
lia  laaaiiiiai  bf  ^iatant  oaBvaiaiom.  aaliir  tiir  qaaaiiif 
ibK  kea  tbaa  a  frmt  hiiadi  idf ii  yagi  rf  1i»  aaigat  rf  tbe  mumO.  aad  ibe  i». 
I  aiab  be  ^mj  gmdaaDj  aiidr.  Taaae  a»  aaarcawlj  jaitraaliag  laeiiha:  bo: 
MBBat  be  aawd  mL  mitt  jiiiptiaij.  ia  tbe  baaaa  auJuaflt,  aBlil  aa^i/ 
■plai    iif  111!  iiif    Ci  aiiiii  rai    1— i.Hit^y.  ICT)— JKi^Jeifcgi 
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productive  of  koowD  evil     Of  tbirty-six  cases  in  which  transfusion  wat 
|)erforn)edp  in  eonseqiieneo  of  exhaustion  or  hemorrhage  connected  li 
the  puerperal  state,  collected  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  published  in  the  Z^ondosil 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactionjtt  (xxxv.  415),   **  twenty-nine  were  ?^| 
covered  from  imminent  death  by  the  operation  ;'*  and  of  the  seven  unsutv  | 
eessful  cases,  **  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fatal  termination,  in  any  casts, 
was  due  to  or  hastened  by  the  operation."    Though  used  chiefly,  aa  JQsl  I 
stated,  in  puerperal  cases,  the  remedy  has  proved  not  less  beneficial  in 
exhaustion  from  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  and  that  folio wing^  woundii 
and  operations,  of  which  Dr,  Kouth  gives  examples  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Medical  Times  (Aug.  11,  1849];  and  in  one  case  at  least  of  coa^  ' 
stitutional  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  morbid  tendency  had  existed  from  J 
birth,  and  the  patient  had  Ixien  reduced,  by  continual  bleedings,  for  five 
days,  to  a  state  of  extreme  fwril,  not  only  were  the  urgent  symptoms  i 
relieved,  but  the  predisposition  appears  to  have  been  eradicated  hj  %\ 
consequent  change  in  the  character  of  the  blood.  (Arch.  Gin,,  4e  ser., 
XXX.  338.)   The  remedy  has  also  been  found  effectual  in  inanition,  d^ 
pendent  on  constant  vomiting.  (Medico-chirurg.  TVans,,  xxxt.  431) 
Indeed,  this  apj>ears  to  me  among  its  most  promising  applications.   Caflet. 
now  and  then  occur  in  which,  without  incurable  disease  of  the  stomach, 
this  organ  iH^comes  so  irritable  that  no  food  can  be  retained,  and  deatb 
sometimes  results.     By  allowing  the  stomach  to  rest  in  these  cases,  and] 
introducing  nothing  into  it  except  a  little  culd  water,  the  disea,sed  condl^ 
tion  may  be  corrected  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  i 
can  in  the  mean  time  be  sustained.     This  has  been  done,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  the  effect  of  saving  life,  under  apparently  desperate  cinmoh 
atances,  Ijy  means  of  injections  of  animal  broths  into  tbe  rectum  j  batj 
should  this  measure  fail,  nothing  seems  to  be  more  clearly  indicated  thaa  i 
the  occasional  transfusion  of  blood,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  neces*| 
sary  to  support  the  vital  functions  without  undue  excitement    In  a  casi  i 
of  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide,  reported  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Meldon,  the  patient  j 
was  rescued  from  apparently  impending  death  by  the  injection  of  blood,  i 
The  case  occurred  in  Berlin,  and  the  operation  was  performed  by  Prof, 
Martin.  {N,  Y.  Med.  Journ,,  Nov,  1866,  p.  138,  from  the  Medical  PreM] 
and  Circular,) 

Method  of  Operating.  Under  the  impression  that  the  blood  would  be  j 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  transfusion  was  originally  effected 
through  a  tube,  passing  from  an  artery  of  the  supplying  individual  int4>| 
an  artery  of  the  patient.     But  this  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  procedure, 
and  founded,  as  has  been  fully  established  by  experiment,  upon  a  falstj 
basis.     The  short  period  for  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  has  J 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.     Tbe  much  more  con*i 
venient  and  efficient  plan^  therefore,  has  been  adopted,  of  drawing  the 
blood  from  a  vein  of  the  healthy  person  into  a  deep  vessel,  and  then  im*] 
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■ediateij  iDJeeliDg  it  into  s  TeiD  of  the  pstient,  bj  metum  of  •  tjiinge, 
ne  reemriBg  TesBd  should  be  placed  in  wann  water,  so  m  to  maiDtain 
tke  Bonnml  tempeiatuie  of  the  blood,  and  the  ajringe  aboold  be  irarmed 
with  the  same  Tiew.  The  ajringe  sbonki  be  plated  or  tinned  within, 
aJMiold  work  aeevateij,  and  ahoold  have  the  capaeitj  of  three  tn  Umt 
MMiiu^  li  ia  betto'  to  operate  opoo  a  Tein  in  the  arm  than  m  the  nee;fc; 
as  there  ia  leas  ridk  of  the  sdraission  ai  nir.  The  blood  »hoold  be  m* 
JKlcd  dowlj  snd  steadflj.  Qocai^ionallj  some  foree  is  f9apmUs  to 
the  ffSMtsnu  of  the  rein  when  collapsed.  The  qtuuitit j  of 
innitbeiegiilated  bj  the  eflects,  snd  the  apparent  wants 
sf  ^he  sjsk-m.  From  leas  than  an  oonce  to  more  than  twentj-^Wnr 
sflBcea  has  hecB  csploTcd;  abcmt  ksir  ovneea,  in  a  greater  nsmher  of 
CBBBS  than  anj  ether  pcecue  qoaatiij.  (Ibid.,  4TI.)  In  a  case  operated 
«■  hv^  Mn  Sode%  the  happicai  efiects  Ibllowed  the  introdoetion  of  a 
s^i^  e«M8L  f iWU  4faL>  A  new  iastruKBt  for  tnasTswon,  which 
apaB»  the  mtumaw  of  aan(^  the  sfrmge,  has  bees  inT«ated  hf  Dr. 
nsanliM.  mJT^mkmyh  The  nader  wiQ  iad  it  di»erfib«4  m  the  jlsirr- 
mamMmMmmi0/ik€  Mtdteml  Seitmen  (ianu  l^l/U.  pu  UY^ 


Tier  flnuM*  moEf  Is  assse  <fMiir«aa»c« j  amnfftd  fee  jpsefal  mmdtef^ 

IBM  m  dkea  fliiiirT^^saft :  aaoMij.  1.  tuioae  sf  aniiaM&^  2.  th«ae  <^  fre^pi^ 

dUa^^aaidX  dusa  ^  mm;eim  i^cifBSu 

L  TcHsncs  or  Ajtojul  OtsRjr. 

aoanai  £a&  a^y  ^  ifarniirf wd  as  cmaig;  aaii  thss  m  jftajsn 
^Koiec  fflhuranges;,  <n*i4rvi9  ail  iia  c&e  ^i^  mi^  jsrusief  ^eaaMmk.  f^ 


CObXiTEK  OIL. 

^^Hgoi:  C^afS4Lwgr  lil  ia  ^ittiBii«f  fhua  ?fi»  !F}Eifle»  4f  tiSater  JbnHliiir 

p  -fee  -VTKH^  if  -iift  JL::^flnnf>.  ruar  riw  ^fim5»  if  5iifChi*m  Kimfut^  jmt 

if-hm  mnu  Mid,  -ricmnifnii'  ilf  dm  iil :«» It  ^amst:.  vr  i^  'wltiKf  tluim. 
a.  j]iiitiieBeai»  auBB  ^cttk  wmto:^  joii  ^asnmn^:.  vr  \%f  fs^mMfui.  * 
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Sensible  Propei'tiex,  Its  consistence  is  that  of  onlinarv  fish-oil.  In 
its  pureji^t  fortD,  it  is  of  a  colour  i^arying  from  the  slightest  tint  of  IraRS- 
parent  yellow  to  a  fine  golden  yellow ;  when  less  pure,  of  a  ligUt-brown 
colour,  but  still  tninfiparent;  w!ien  most  impure,  dark-brown  and  opaque 
in  mD88,  though  transparent  iu  tliin  layers.  Its  odour  and  taate  are  quite 
peculiar,  searcely  disagreeable  in  the  finer  kinds,  but  ofensiv^e  in  the 
most  impure,  which  are  also  somewhat  acrid.  The  oil  is  injured  by  long 
expoeure  to  the  ain 

Compotfiiion.  It  contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  gaduin,  not  known 
to  hai^c  any  medicinal  virtue,  varioias  biliary  principles,  a  Utile  iodine, 
olein  and  margarin,  and  many  other  constituents  of  no  special  interest 

Characterutics.  Its  most  obvious  characteristic  properties  are  its  odour 
and  laste,  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinary  fish-oils,  and  stroni^ly 
resembling  those  of  shoe-leather,  which  owes  these  properties  to  tlie  cod- 
liver  oil  used  in  its  preparation.  Another  distinctive  property,  derivtni 
from  its  biliary  constituents,  is  that  of  assuming  fine  changes  of  colour 
under  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids.  A  third  peculiarity  is  that,  when 
heated  with  potassa  or  lime,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a  sraeU 
like  that  of  barring- pickle^  owjng  U>  thu  formation  of  a  peculiar  volatile 
alkaloid  callt'd  propylamin.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other  oiJa 

Muf'h  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  superiority  of  one  or  another 
variely  of  cod-!iver  oil  I  believe  they  are  all  equally  effectual  if  equally 
pure,  and  equally  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  The  darker  kinds,  wbioh 
are  at  the  same  lime  very  offensive  to  the  smell  and  taste,  often  disagree 
with  the  stoujach,  and  therefore  operate  less  favourably  than  the  lighter- 
coloured;  but  I  always  regard  the  possession  of  the  peculiar  odour  as  an 
essential  indication  of  cflicieney ;  and  any  specimen  of  the  oil»  not  pot- 
sessing  it,  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 

EffecU  on  the  SyHlenu  When  taken  in  the  ordinary  doses,  ead-liver 
oil,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  produces,  for  some  time,  no  observable 
effect  upon  the  systcnL  In  two  or  three  weeks,  however,  a  fattening 
process  u squally  commences;  and  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  weight, 
with  a  moderate  t^xaltalion  of  the  functions  generally,  and  an  augments 
ation  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  In  some  persons,  the  medicine 
produces  nausea  and  disagreeable  eructations,  and,  when  the  gastric 
sensihilities  are  extremely  acute,  even  vumiliug;  but  these  results  are 
most  frequently  dependent  mther  on  its  offensive  tasle,  than  its  direct 

flome  of  which  virtuet  arc  clairocd  Tcry  nearly  or  quite  equal  lo  those  of  codUv«f 
oil.  AmoDg  iheae  tish  is  the  dog-fisU  (Sf^ualuM  CaiuluM],  llie  prodiicL  of  which  M. 
lleTcrgtc  believeis  to  be  superior  to  tho  officitial  iu  fienaible  propertif^H,  while  ihem- 
pcutically  it  h  ecarcelj  inferior.  (See  Am.  X  of  Mtd.  Sei.^  April,  WAi,  p.  513  )  The 
Aiiine  ie  aKserted  of  the  Dugong  oit^  obtained  fr«»m  Uie  nuperftoial  fat  of  two  epcciet 
of  HalteOTf  (H.  Autlrait$  and  JL  Dug&ng)^  inbaMling  the  Au^traliatk  ri?erii  and 
baye.  (  U.  S  Diwptmator^,  12lb  ed.,  p.  688.)— A?'o(f  io  ih$  third  tditiofu 
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i  OB  tiie  stoBfldi;  mad,  if  the  oil  is  taken  wtthoot  exdttim^  diik 
sie  Tcrj  me  in  a  bemRhj  state  of  the  orgmn.  OcenmonMy  the 
are  oTer-exciled;  tbe  medicine  prorinn^  lazatire,  diaphoreiie, 
rdimetK,  and  ercn  aogmenting'  tte  menstnuU  fox;  and  I  bare  rerf 
fem  Bodced,  after  its  conliBned  nse  for  two  or  three  montba,  a  deeided 
iaor  of  the  ofl  erhaliny  from  the  bod j,  diatinetJf  ob«enrable  uptm  a 
mr  apiiffoachu  At  Keagth  thearstem  feema  to  be  aeeotftomed  t<>  m  ttm, 
■iBD  frmher  chaBfe  ia  prodneed. 

b  cases  of  debifitj  and  emactataon,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  btor/d, 
IT  aketatioa  Is  fmfntnJy  rerj  strikini^  Btfmamf^  two  cir  three  weeks 
■sa  the  irst  atte  of  the  medicine,  the  paticaA  often  rapidi j  UaUfm,  the 
kw  c«&3«r  retnmaL  the  pshe,  instead  of  betn^  exdtafcie  and  w«kh^  be> 
^fiAsrooir^  and  cqnable.  the  apfwtifieaiMi  digestion  iaifirrjnr^^  and  a 
▼%i9fi«w  tiifse  4f  HBnd  takes  the  fifcute  of  the  ferrionki  Cangnor^ 
4r  ^leprRJswoL  These  dketm  are  a£l  duwaeserbsue  ^jf  a  tuner 
Diia.  soil  as  Ok  the  caie  of  other  tonccs.  ounr  be  tarried  t#^  exMsa^ 
an  n»  ci»  pcvuftKe  a  piptchime  Kace  of  sjncemu  whkeh  m  a  n»mlit  w  he 
i  acKiuK  fa.  zJbt  ii*9t  fii  iLb»  rtmedy. 
4/  tiOinr!i£ifift.  Ic  »  ABfftJsnii  Mr  :ioaMr  chne  ^jii^er  olIi  acts 
tf  «»  a  ofiEnMiUL  aofli  <£[fi«»  firasn  ociuir  accfdes  ^-^f  <£et  *0aij  flk  ciMk 
•if  cGs  sbicn  vtaAj  msamAmML.  Bna  h^ym  luv  ^nSmr  sncraMsa 
ami  Bif»  <pinihtiiflgftmi  <tf  «iKh  fishscaoeniu  <aa  ^i^mi  «i#w3t»  fce 
ttLimferche  Mnw^scRnmacaaefM:.  S11E1H7  t&ef^  ar%  flftnoif  aeTwtkii 
«f  froft  omim.  miici^  suaasc^iiB  ox  cnaiiCBnBCir'.ai  ibv  4fur  '^niu  flm»Hii^.  ami 
€SM  jufm^  mmffi^  cucRsftttC  w^n*k  n.  sie^  ^e&inrr  ^jviu9a^\tL  *ii  r^  wf^ 
mmt  lunirislL  rt  ivna  hiHSiir  chmL  ^iaok  ^il  «trviiut  ^  ftnc  tns^tfty  thil  ol  cUk 
meftlit  icic«ts  n  ^viiiih.  x  ^mv^^  ^v  -tiSf^aiffniui^  I::  iuikt  iMfm.  ^»t  ';iuia  di 
iv^  fimniV  93xmijja^  liL  ji  a  icace  vl  ir^ittt.  x  tmt  9taKtii*T  ^nr^sr 
'  iiiKiiC  init  :3uic  '\V3mr  'iii»  tif  •tsfpr  wsfmiltirrmii  will  saft^*tr  ^ut  titms 
SiiE  c  QMef  uin  <Hmni7  ihisMii.  ft:  jni^^PtM^  'su^  4iirR)Mi9i%  fvw 
mmfe.  jiiCTiaiw»  ^ne  inonriuia  if  "tit  mr^niieies  jl  'tift  «tliwt.  nM  iiurir- 
mwifs  -^ui  -vtuiiii  iiUTrn^nf  linftnnii.  TW  sigvt  juapumn  ji.  'ant  ^m^firifni: 
«#§■:  JI  im  f^pHHOL  «  111M  if  :aif  jfaMC  imonrnnEic  if  J»  swnitiiL  ft^wu^ 
wAkt  im  cu  mr  imfCiutit  :iiH  «anft  •fdhem:.  ^usMr  las  ^«irk  am-  te  if 
iBsH  suiuin.  imt  Y4aL  uiwi  iiL  uut  vncftwi^  miAf  ueaipUiH*  mtw 
«mu«esb  Kit  iitnsL  joBRBWf  «miBimf«c  iv'  'iam  mrr  iidi^ifiMiit  utiA-  aibia- 
manrfti  imt  Tuiiif  if  rae  -miiifir;>!iifHii:  xf.  ^atu4wT  uL  inm.  rnnrfifft  truifti*' 
^■ms  utrui'Ji  lau.  irrsen.  uufHT  Itit  isa-  if  tutam  weeiKimst  \f  fiftfl  S-uttiiur 
inn  iPfvsL  Hum  •rummin.  n  -luir  ifMonm  if  -vtiii^  j  lac^  iitfil  iwmtsli^ 
Smt  tavciR  iL  -am  ^mur  ^isiiiia.  -tmo:  ii  «ift  wnHiiinoriv^  wanu^  ^»k 
ailir  mnmwt  n  -tieir  snrudiiiuL  mingr  -am  ndtumee  if  -lui:  ul  tsmuitt^ 
"iinir  nar  jn^vji  ipugg^  irvnriimsv  ^gmmminir  ul  4luiiii#i«rL  Jinrn  avonr 
if  oit*  mnxcr  il  iie  maoft  if  -he  vuflL     ik  a  isrui  -tier  filfi^- 
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liver  oil ;  each  maintaining  that  he  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  from 
the  one  specially  re  com  mended.  Thus,  whale  oil.  and  other  kinds  of 
fiah-oil,  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  poppy  oil,  etc.,  Have  been  recommended; 
but,  though  most  of  them  are  much  more  readily  obtainable  than  pare 
cod*liver  oil,  not  one  of  them  has  hold  its  ground,  and  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession  g^enerally,  simply  because  it  has  failed  upon  a 
more  enlarged  trial.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Dr.  Theophilus  Thotnp- 
fton,  physician  of  the  Brompton  hospital  for  com^umptive  persona,  statea, 
in  hie  published  clinical  lectures  on  pulmonary  consumption  (Am.  «r<L.  p. 
128),  that  ho  has  found  cocoa-nut  oil  to  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  to  bear  eoni|>arit?on  with  that  in  its  eflects;  bat» 
if  this  estimate  should  prove  correct^  it  would  simply  prove  a  close  anal- 
ogy in  properties  between  the  two  oils»  and  not  that  they  acted  mor«ly 
ft8  nutrients.  From  these  cousiderationb>,  I  think  it  nmst  be  adinitte<l 
that  cod-liver  oil  has  positive  medicinal  properties;  and  the  l»cat  cjcplft- 
nation,  I  think,  of  its  operation  is,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of 
directly  stimulating  the  bluod-nmking  and  nutritive  functions,  in  a  inao- 
ner  anakj^n:»us  to  that  of  other  tonics,  and,  in  certain  cases,  more  elTeo- 
tively  than  they.  Whether  its  virtues  dep^i'od  upon  a  peculiar  principle, 
the  co-o|icration  of  two  or  more  principles,  or  its  general  constitution, 
has  not  heen  determined.  Some  have  ascrilx'd  its  powers  to  the  iodiow 
and  bromine  it  contains;  but  these  are  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  eiert 
much  influence  on  the  system;  are  ineapabln,  when  given  atone,  of  pro- 
ducing the  sameeflbct;  and  have  quite  failed  when  they  have  been  given 
in  combination  with  other  oils,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  in  the  hope 
that  the  artificially  ioduretted  oil  might  prove  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
that  of  the  cod. 

Therapeutic  Applications,  Cod-liver  oil  has  recently  taken  a  place 
among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Usod  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  maritime  districts  of  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  northern  piirts  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  pupukr  remedy  in  rhtmmatisai 
and  riekets,  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  professioii, 
in  the  year  1782,  by  Dr.  T.  Pereival,  of  England,  and  was  afterwards 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  H'/spilal  Eeportn,  in  180T;  but  gained 
little  attention  until  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  Seheuck,  in  1823,  in 
Mufeland^H  Journal,  containing  a  series  of  observations  upon  its  ofl^ 
cacy  in  chronic  rhetimatism,  particularly  sciatica  and  lumbago.  After 
ibis  time,  its  employment  wa.^  much  ext»'nded  in  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  numerous  communications  in  the 
medical  journals  set  forth  its  claims  to  high  consideration,  not  only  in  the 
complaintj^  above  mentioned,  but  in  others,  and  especially  in  thedifierent 
forms  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  In  13S41,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  remedy  in  plithiais,  by 
l>r.  J.  Hughes  Bennett^  of  Edinburgh;  his  reports  in  its  favour 
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Inr  the  ample  experience  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Wflliaiiifl^  of  London, 
and  sdbeeq«eiitiT  br  thsl  of  Dr.  Walsbe;  and,  boib  in  thai  coontrr  and 
ia  ov  ovn,  the  use  of  h  extended  rapidlj,  aotil  it  became  ahnost  oni- 

the  complaint  reiRTed  to.  and  in  other  forms  iii  scrofoiooK 

Cod-fiver  ofl  is  indicated  generaDr  in  cases  of  dironic  debtfitr,  with 
blood,  and  defpctire  nutrition  or  aasimilatioB^  not  con- 
with  iniammatioB  of  the  stomach  The  dasa  of  auctions  in 
1  it  has  obtained  most  reputation  are  those  indnded  onder  the  term 
wewwfm^m*:  and,  in  maar  of  these,  it  has  exhibited  powers  bejond  tho^e 
if  sD  other  rt»cdkis>.  To  onderstand  its  effects,  it  is  necesaarr  to  dis- 
criminate bet  ■  ecu  these  affection*. 

The  name  tcww/micmu  mar  be  apf^Ked  to  a  eonditioB  of  Sfstem^  esKS- 
IUt  coBJiected  wrJi  a  low  «tate  of  the  rital  forces  and  defeetiTe  or  de- 
pnwed  nmrttK)*.  whkh  exhib^  iueif  nader  two  aspects.  In  one  of 
thne^  m  a  tcs^deflMy  to  the  pnidactioB.  in  rarions  parts  of  the 

I  coe  pan.  sovsetiaMS  ia  aaother.  aad 
I  paffts  at  coee.  ^  a  $e«b£ev  pfocneted.  <o4»riaate  kiad  of  i 
.  ftrca^y  tea^kf  to  the  ^^ipwratrre  aad  akeiatiie  itateu  aad  i 
paaed  t^  a  sfniOitaac^MC^  ccne.  which  »  ssBaBr  dcK^aated  br  writets  as 
aays/afawr  mjimmwm^ism^  la  the  ocher.  thef«-  u  a  dsfpositaoa  to  deposit, 
ia  the  laiasm^  lasnef.  a  pinralEar  asasiuer  caltd  iikkerdt^  whschi  at  int 
ariU.  f  n^i«ir  Vfmm^as  m  th5<  ^vodjixa.  Errisatsotr  the  aenadhUoarm;^  parts 
Hfae  ioimra  Bcaaser.  «r  ssrarsaTlHr  $r>!)ieaff.  aaid  »  altniimiii'Sr  ^iaciaffpfd 
I  ihe  TulJMiiiaiaskaL  ^cfficraskaL.  sa^  'skentioa  «f  the  * 
High-  i-m^'  d3&VHBl  k«cai  expB«Bn«E»  of  t&ie 
ar  «X3{8  ^cie  mfixswutiT,  kt  amj  ^  cxa^kooafd  ia  the  ramr 
'S'ffw  cM^mer  4^  hat^  aa  eansacsi^Bari'  "ailniiifif  ^i^er  the  «Eaie  sf 
nd¥i!7eii  itBL  cfsieeaJiv'  cmnrc^ax'  k  aa  a  cofemiaaUe  decree. 
'  3:  5cir  a  vsiut  wiifa  »tQ  cxmipimfjy  < 
■iar  x  irsrtiLHr  axic  |«a3iA2Kafi2T. 
ialfe  aHXfif  faia»  licikiiai^  i#  ihe  ficBt 

xflBban'.  js  iribc^  ikt  jwa2  aStiftoctt  »>  mn^dr  eopc&kms 

1^  fdi  wIL  ufiUB  «&fCB  {fcanpMne*  ismA;  hficaane.  ihe  nfwind 

iff&  *fif  FTSkoa  ifcdi^  oavMSCid.  asid  liie  finKs^^ok  jBBfrvt<dL  the 

ksimif  aB«  ikf  iunrcr  fowixKicL  aaii  sbvaf  ahtadr  fiinria^  are 

iirf*iif2a!:  and  iih- sxsc  2l  ^tsiwkl  lit  flas<iii.  if  ilhe  < 

as  nm  jtiwnnaOttt  mM'  iw  iiekm-  lii^  a^iftlicssxib  «ff  1^  pniKKHr. 

im  liM  woond  bhl  ur  lias  iftoBacsveKiaBi  hf  t^  iiihcnni]f0as 

w- daciniak' mar  litia  JSat-gamwrimifiihttd-troMMiuiiji:  iggthea 

■a  aif*  infineoioe  wiaoc-pcr  wfxr  tbt*  i»ttiBR!ie  -aiaai  ajpfadr  ima»A  winek 

^  'CSfB-ciiiir  i»  TBhwmtst  nfKOi  ntsipiiiiciiiciBp  jiaiHu  'ur  pazaue  jtt>  ^wn 

ciiimK'  fif  dtfmtara&Hiii,  ^uhr  iiidrpmidcatthr  itf"  mrr  ^mrwsm  t 

ft  iar  Mffiiktii     in  flKii-caMM.il  is  obciaas  that  tha«ii 
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eurath'e  only  when  employed,  oitlier  before  tho  tiiberenjous  deposit  lims 
taken  place,  or  when  it  hnn  ocfmrred  in  situations,  or  in  qimiitities,  noli 
necessarily  destnictive  of  life,  tlirongh  the  disorganization  of  the  tissue 
aflected.  Tlios,  when  the  luberelcs  are  situated  in  the  brain,  or  the 
ftrachnoid  membrane,  there  \h  scarcely  a  chance  of  safety;  becAQae, 
being  irremovable,  I  hey  will  ultimately  incapacitate,  by  their  irritftnt  In* 
fluence,  this  vital  organ  for  the  performance  of  itH  functions.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  deposited  in  the  external  lymphatic  glandjs,  in 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  even  in  the  bones,  there  is  reason- 
able  hope  of  a  cure;  as  tlic  parts  are  less  essential  to  life,  and  the  irrita- 
tion can  generally  bo  supported  until  the  offending  matter  has  been  dig* 
charged.  Again,  when  such  an  organ  as  the  lungs  is  the  Beat  of  tbe 
deposition,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tuberculous  matter  may  be 
thrown  off,  it  follows  that,  if  the  quantity  i^  not  so  large  as  falaUy  to 
overwhelm  the  lung  by  irritation,  as  in  diffused  miliary  tubercle,  or  to 
destroy  the  organ  by  ulcerative  infiainmation  in  the  course  of  its  difi- 
charge,  or  to  exhaust  the  system  by  the  profuse  suppuration^  and  the 
irritative  influence  of  the  local  disease,  one  of  which  events  generally 
happens  in  ordinary  phthisis,  there  may  be  good  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
eovery.  Upon  these  principles  may,  I  think,  lie  explained  the  frequent 
success  complete  or  partial,  and  the  frequent  failure  also,  of  the  remedy 
in  scrofulous  diseases.  It  will  be  proper,  now,  to  treat  specially  of  the 
several  a  (lections  of  this  kind  in  which  the  oil  Is  used. 

Exh^rnal  Scrofula,  In  all  the  forms  of  exti^rnal  scrofula,  unattended 
with  tuberculous  deposition,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  cod-liver 
oil;  and,  united  with  other  measurt^s  calculated  to  improve  the  blood, 
and  give  vigour  to  the  system  at  large,  a  cure  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected*  Its  eiTects  are  peculiarly  obvious  in  the  suppurative  and  ulcer- 
ative  stage  of  the  iilTeetion,  w^hether  the  lymphatic  glands,  th©  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  or  tlio  skin  itself  be  the  special  scat  of  the  diseasew 
iSerofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  or  of  the 
skin  and  the  areolar  tissue,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  often  rapidly  im- 
prove^ and  ultimately  got  well  under  its  use.  I  have  seen  large  and 
exhausting  abscesses  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  have  reduced  the 
patient,  during  months  of  suppuration,  to  the  lowest  condition  of  ema* 
ciation  and  debihty  cooipalible  with  life,  recover  slowly  but  steadily, 
from  the  period  at  whicli  the  system  was  put  under  the  use  of  the 
remedy, 

Should  tubercle,  however,  have  been  deposited  in  the  glands,  or  other 
part  affected,  as  this  must  be  elimintited  before  a  cure  can  take  place,  the 
result  is  more  tedious  and  uucortain.  In  such  cases,  contrary  to  what 
often  happens  in  tho  non-tub4.*rculous  cases,  the  swellings,  whether 
glandular  or  otherw^ise,  ean  very  seldom  be  resolved  j  and  a  long  pro- 
of suppurative   ulceration   is  neeessary,  before   the   patient   can 
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fBooTer:  bat  eren  in  these  cases,  much  good  is  often  done  bj  preTent- 
ing  the  further  deposition,  by  sustaining  the  strength  during  the  dis- 
charging processv  and  by  determining  healthy  granulation  and  cicatriia- 
tion  afterwards. 

8crofulou9  Ophthalmia,  Cod-liver  oU  is  among  the  most  efficient 
lemediea  in 'this  obstinate  affection,  conjoined  with  the  local  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  any  existing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or  other  part  of 
the  eonjunctival  surface.  The  oil  has  been  recommended  also  as  a  local 
api^cation  in  these  cases ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of  its  use  in  this 
way. 

Cutaneous  ErupHona.  When  these  are  associated  with  scrofUlous 
eaehexia,  they  often  yield  to  cod-liver  oil  very  happily.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially in  the  impetiginous  and  ecthymatous  affections,  and  in  nipta,  that 
good  may  be  expected ;  but  eczema  and  pemphigus  are  sometimes  simi- 
larly associated,  and  similarly  benefited;  and,  in  that  most  obstinate 
disease  denominated  lupus,  this  is  among  the  most  efficient  remedies. 
In  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  however,  it  is  more  the  condition  of  the 
system  that  must  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
than  the  particular  character  of  tho  eruption  itself  In  these,  as  in 
ophthalmia,  the  oil  has  been  recommended  locally,  as  well  as  by  the 
atmnach. 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  No  other  single  remedy 
is  probably  so  efficient  as  cod-liver  oil  in  this  form  of  scroflila.  In  swell- 
ings of  the  hip,  knee,  and  other  joints,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  extretiiilies,  cranium,  etc.,  toith  or  withoul  abscess  or  caries; 
though  the  cure  is  often  protracted ;  though  more  or  less  of  deformity 
may  follow  from  the  organic  mischief 'done ;  and  though  death  will 
sometimes  take  place  from  exhaustion,  when  the  remedy  is  applied  too 
late,  or  even,  from  the  great  amount  of  disease,  notwithstanding  its  em- 
ployment, yet  there  are  few  practitioners,  I  presume,  by  whom  the  oil 
has  been  tried,  who  do  not  consider  it  more  effective  than  any  other 
remedy  previously  used,  and  who  have  not  found  these  affections  much 
more  manageable  by  its  means  than  they  had  been  before.  As  in  scrof- 
nlons  swellings  of  the  glands,  there  may  here  also  be  tuberculous  depo- 
sition, which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tho  case ; 
though,  happily,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Tabes  Mesenterica,  or  Swelling  of  the  Mesenteric  Olands,  In  cacheo- 
tic  children,  there  is  often  much  abdominal  distension  with  more  or  less 
hardness,  sometimes  peritoneal  effusion  and  enlarged  liver,  great  emacia- 
tion, pallor,  and  debility,  which  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Some  of  thcHC  cases  yield  quickly 
and  most  happily  to  cod-liver  oil,  and  co-operating  treatment;  while  others 
are  more  or  less  obstinate,  and  not  a  few  end  fatally.  This  difference  of 
result  may  be  readily  accounted  for.     Some  of  the  cases  depend  easen- 
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tially  on  tabercles,  either  scattered  iq  the  peritoneum  or  beneath  it,  or 
deposited  in  tho  mesenteric  glands,  which  they  enlarge  and  harden,  or 
di0^u9ed  throughout  the  whole  abdomen,  causing  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, which  i^onietimes  agglutinates  all  the  viscxn^a  together.  These  are, 
in  general,  essentially  in(;urable,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  ingtaucea,  in 
which  the  tubercle,  originally  i^mall  in  amount,  may  mtfke  ita  way, 
through  ulceration,  into  the  bowels,  or  poi^sibly  undergo  absorption  or 
degeneratioa  But  not  unfrequently,  also,  there  are  no  tubercles;  tho 
serofulouB  affection  of  the  liver  and  mesenteric  glands  l>oing  simply  of  tba 
characteristic  influiiimatnry  character;  and  cases  of  this  kind  very  often 
end  favourably.  The  latter  casen  are  most  common  in  infancy,  the 
former  in  children  from  two  to  ten;  and,  when  adults  are  affected^  it  if 
most  commonly  in  the  tuberculous  form, 

Difiease  of  the  Bronchial  Glanda.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  those  as  to  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  scrofulous  cases  without  ^ube^ 
ele,  a  cure  may  be  expected  j  in  the  tuberculous,  the  result  is  more  doubt- 
ful, tiiough  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercle  is  sometinM?d 
eliminated  through  the  bronchia,  and  that  recoveries  take  place;  but  ia 
these  cases  the  danger  arises,  not  so  much  from  the  tuherele  in  th« 
glands,  as  from  that  deposited  also  in  the  lungs. 

iJiHeai^e  in  (he  Stomach  and  liotvels.  Diarrhoea,  with  ulceration  of  lh*» 
bowels,  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  on  tuWrculous  alfections.  fc^ome* 
times  this  depends  on  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  bowels,  leairiiif 
ulcers  as  they  are  discharged;  in  other  instances,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  unconnected  with  tubercles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  scrofu^ 
lous  init animation  sometimes  attacks  especially  the  mucous  membranea, 
showing,  when  it  does  so,  a  tendency  to  affect  the  follicles,  and  to  result 
in  ulceration  of  these  structures.  The  gastric  nmcous  membrane  may 
be  thus  attacked,  as  well  as  the  intestinal,  though  it  is  much  more  rarely 
tuberculous  than  the  latter  In  these  cases,  whether  tuberculous  or  not, 
cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  whenever  it  can  be  supported  by  the  stomach. 
Even  when  tub«-reiileus,  there  may  be  hope  of  a  favourable  result,  if  th« 
aifection  is  confined  to  this  part 

Chronic  Bronchitis,  Lari/ngilis,  Angina,  Ozmtia^  etc*  The  remarks 
made  in  the  last  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimeatary  canal,  are  applicable  also  to  that  of  llie  respiratory  passages* 
as  well  as  of  the  pharynx,  though  tulK^rculization  is  uncommon.  Hence, 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  noistrils  or  oza?na,  chronic  angina,  and 
ehronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  when  connected  with  the  scrofulous* 
diathesis,  cod-liver  oil  should  be  tried. 

Scrofulous  Inftammaiionof  the  Serous  Tisfiues.  This  often  exists  i 
connection  with  tubercles,  as  already  stated  in  reference  to  the  perito- 
neum.    The  pleura,  pericardium,  and  synovial  membranes  are  similarly 
affected.     Whether  scrofulous  inflammation  occupies  these  tissues  witli* 
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oat  tubercles  may  perhaps  be  considered  uncertain ;  but  analogy  is  in 
faroar  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  so;  and,  in  relation  to  the  arachnoid, 
or  at  least  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  and  the  synovial,  analogy  is  strongly 
supported  by  facts.  Extensive  tuberculization  of  the  proper  serous  tis- 
aaea  is  almost  always  sooner  or  later  fatal ;  but  the  event  may  probably 
be  postponed  by  the  use  of  the  oil ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  inflammation 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  without  tubercle,  the  remedy  would  probably 
proTe  occasionally  curative.  Hence,  in  chronic  cases  of  these  affections, 
the  oil  should  be  employed,  not  only  to  correct  the  diathesis  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  positively  tuberculous  cases,  but  as  a  curative  measure, 
in  the  hope  that  the  symptoms  may  depend  simply  on  inflammation.  I 
have  seen  cerebral  symptoms  in  infancy,  which  seemed  strongly  to 
threaten  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  were  associated  with  other  evi- 
dences of  scrofulous  cachexia,  yield  happily  to  this  remedy. 

PhthigiB,  The  principles  upon  which  cod-liver  oil  is  given  in  this  com- 
plaint have  been  already  stated.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  fh)m  it  is, 
by  improving  the  constitution,  to  correct  the  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  tubercle,  and  to  support  the  system  during  the  exhausting  process  of 
ha  discharge.  Unfortunately,  the  diathesis  is  often  so  strong,  so  inti- 
mately incorporated  as  it  were  with  the  inherited  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient^ that  no  known  influence  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  eradicate  it;  and, 
though  it  may  be  postponed,  the  fatal  result  is  in  most  cases  inevitable. 
^ils  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  cod-liver  oil,  that  no  one 
medicine,  and  no  combination  of  medicines  are  known,  which  nearly 
equal  it  in  efficacy.  I  believe  that,  if  used  before  tubercle  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  will  not  unfrequently  prevent  it ;  that,  even  after  a  moderate 
amount  has  been  deposited,  it  will  sometimes  arrest  its  progress,  and 
ultimately  save  the  patient;  and  that  it  may,  in  some  few  cases,  even  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  cavities  have  been  formed, 
rescue  from  death,  if  the  quantity  of  tubercle  already  existing  be  not  suf- 
fident  fatally  to  disorganize  the  lung^.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  that^  if 
b^^n  with  early,  and  used  perse vcringly,  with  the  aid  of  other  measures 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  general  health,  it  is  capable  of  considerably 
diminishing  the  amount  of  mortality  from  this  fearful  disease.  All  agree 
that  it  will  often  prolong  life,  when  unable  to  preserve  it,  and  that  it  very 
much  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  especially  in  the  advanced 
period  of  the  complaint  There  is  no  stage,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
dose,  in  which  it  may  not  be  given  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit 
The  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  often  given  insufficiently,  being  abandoned 
too  early,  or  taken  irregularly,  or  in  too  small  a  quantity ;  and  that  pa- 
tients, in  consequence  of  its  unpleasant  effects  on  the  palate  or  the  stom- 
ach, will  not,  or,  from  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  cannot  take  it  in  the 
requisite  amount,  or  for  the  requisite  length  of  time.  No  material  effect 
need  be  looked  for  under  two  or  three  weeks;  and  it  should  not  be  aban- 
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doned,  unless  after  a  totally  frtiitlesB  trial  of  six  we^^ks  or  two  raontba.! 
When  found  uaefol,  it  should  be  persevered  with  fi>r  months  or  Teani$J 
iind,  even  after  the  apparent  n^st oration  of  health,  the  least  sign  of  relaj^atl 
should  be  the  si^mal  for  its  resuniption.  In  the  inherited  caseg,  there  ill 
a  natural  proclivity  to  the  disease,  whieh,  though  it  naay  be  corrected  fori 
a  time,  will  again  and  again  evince  it.Helf  when  the  restraining  cause  tsl 
removed;  and  the  (jnly  rhance  of  sufi  ty  \a  in  the  unremitting  uaeoftbil 
proper  measuin^s,  even  when  symptoms  of  disease  have  disappeftftd^V 
until,  in  the  spontaneous  changes  which  the  system  undergoes  in  tktl 
advance  of  life,  the  orif^inal  teiHlcneies  may  have  been  jj^ubverted,  1 

But  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  affections  only  that  cod-liver  oil  ib  ime»  I 
fiiL  There  are  other  diseases,  connected  with  a  cachectic  coDditioo  of  1 
the  system,  in  which  it  has  enjoyed  much  reputation.  I 

ChroJiic  Bheumatiam,  This  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  the  oil  1 
was  first  used.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  chronic  luni-  I 
bago  and  sciatica,  and  in  obstinate  swellin^fi  and  deformities  of  the  1 
joints.  It  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  some  of  these  cases;  but  I  think  it  I 
highly  probat*lc  that  not  a  few  of  the  latter,  which  were  taken  for  rheu*  I 
matic,  were  rnally  scrofulous,  and  that  tlic  renmrkab!e  efficacy  of  the  oQ  I 
may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  that  cause.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  cases  of  obstinate  and  painful  swellings  off 
the  knee,  ankle,  or  hip,  which  may  possibly  have  been  at  first  rheumatic^ J 
and  had  been  treated  as  such  for  months  without  success,  which  werifl 
attended  with  great  emaeiatiun,  a  freipienl  pulse^  night-sweata.  andl 
other  evidences  of  debility,  and  WH^re  going  on  in  a  steady  course  of  d^l 
terioration,  that  threatened  death  in  the  end-  These  cases,  under  thai 
impression  that  they  were  really  scrofulous,  having  either  been  such  iiil 
the  beginning,  or  assumed  this  condition  in  their  progress,  I  have  treatedl 
with  cod-liv^er  oil,  aided  by  rcst^  nourishing  food,  and  auxiliary  medicine^] 
as  iron,  quinia,  and  iudide  of  potassium,  and  with  the  happiest  resultu 
At  the  usual  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  remedy,  they  havu 
begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  amendment,  and  have  gone  on,  steadily  thougU 
gradually,  to  a  perfect  cure.  How  much  of  the  result  was  ascribable  tal 
the  oil,  and  how  much  to  the  au.xiliary  measures,  it  would  be  difficult  Im 
decide;  but  my  impression  on  tlie  whole  is  that,  without  the  oil,  I  3hau1l|| 
have  been  ranch  less  successful.  The  remedy  has  been  recommended  in 
ch7*omc  gout,  but  is  less  eflieacious,  J 

Miekets.  Perhaps  in  no  disease  docs  the  oil  display  greater  poweiifl 
than  in  this,  occurring  in  early  childhood.  Infants,  afieeted  with  tin 
disease,  oilen  begin  to  improve  in  a  few  days  under  its  use,  and  rapidljl 
advance  to  complete  recovery.  J 

Besides  the  affections  above  mentioned,  the  oil  may  be  used  in  cAroittin 
anarniia  and  chiorosis,  in  paralysis  with  debility,  and  in  various  nerwnMi 
affections  associated  with  impoverished  blood.  It  has  sometimea  proTed 
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beneficial,  in  neuralgia,  probably  from  this  cause.  Amenorrhcea  has 
Bometimes  yielded  to  it;  probably  through  its  influence  over  the  blood- 
making  function. 

Ccniraindications.  It  is  contraindicated  in  an  inflamed  and  irritable 
stomach,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  and  active  local  congestion ; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  these  conditions  may 
occur,  either  accidentally,  or  as  a  result  of  its  operation,  its  use  should 
be  suspended  for  a  time.  This  caution  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
observe  in  phthisis,  in  which,  though  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
blood  should  be  of  good  quality,  yet  in  quantity  it  must  bear  a  due  rela- 
tion to  the  reduced  capacity  of  the  lungs;  as  otherwise  it  might  endanger 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage. 

Administration.  For  an  adult,  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day  is  about  the  proper  dose ;  and  for  an  infant,  a  teaspoonful  as  often ; 
and  this  quantity  should  always  be  aimed  at  Some  can  take  the  oil 
out  of  the  spoon  without  inconvenience;  but  generally  it  is  desirable  to 
obviate  the  disagreeable  taste  by  some  addition.  This  may  often  be 
done  sufficiently  by  taking  an  aromatic  substance  into  the  mouth,  im- 
mediately before  and  immediately  after  the  medicine.  Orange-peel  has 
been  particularly  recommended  for  this  purpose;  so  also  has  strong 
coffee,  without  cream  or  sugar,  in  the  quantity  of  a  teaspoonful.  The 
addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  common  salt  is  said  to  conceal  its  taste  ef- 
fectually ;  but  so  large  a  proportion  as  this  might  sometimes  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  stomach  or  the  blood.  The  oil  may  also  be  taken  floating 
in  an  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  or  one  of  the  mints.  But 
probably  the  best  vehicle,  on  the  whole,  is  a  little  frothy  porter  or  ale, 
which  covers  the  taste  very  well,  and  is  usually  not  contraindicated. 
In  hectic  cases,  the  dose  of  oil  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  ad- 
ministered in  a  wineglassfnl  of  wild-cherry  bark  tea.  When  the  stomach 
18  very  delicate,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made  with  an 
aromatic  water;  and,  when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  taken,  gelatin  cap- 
sules containing  it  may  be  resorted  to.* 

*  VariooB  preparations  of  cod-liTer  oil,  in  wbich  it  holds  other  medieinta  in  soln- 
tioB,  hsTe  been  recommended  and  employed.    Such  are  the  gtriiMUd  md  Umt  mi,  Im 
which  it  is  impregnated  with  quinia  in  the  allcaline  state;  tha/irrn^sp' 
whieh  powdered  iron  or  the  recently  prepared  protoxide  are  dissolved  In4hl 
tha  iodiged  oil,  in  which  it  is  incorporated  with  iodine;  but  none  of  thaMSOai 
bare  peculiar  Tirtues;  and,  when  any  of  (he  medicines  mentioned  arsMba 
connection  with  the  oil,  it  is  better  to  administer  the  two  separalelj;  sstf 
liar  management  which  each  may  require  can  be  thus  better  regolatad.  (J^ 
meond  edition.) 

Volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonde  has  been  found  by  M.  Jeannal,  afUr  wmm 
parimenu,  entirely  to  destroy  the  offensiTe  smell  and  Casta  of  es^' 
quantity  required  for  the  purpose  is  in  proportion  to  ihm  4# 
One  grain  of  the  Tolatile  oil  will  completely  disinfeel  half  • 
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It  bas  been  recommended  to  emploj  the  oil  extarnally,  by  friction, 
with  a  view  to  its  constitutionnl  impression;  but  in  this  way  it  would 
be  too  offensive  for  ordinary  ui?c,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  when 
the  stomach  entirely  rejects  it.  With  a  view  to  its  local  eflect,  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  eye  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  to  the  skin  in 
eruptive  complaints. 

II.  Tonics  of  Vegetable  Origin.  I 

The  vegetable  tonics  may  be  eubdivided  into  three  sets;  namely, 
I,  the  pure  bitter^?,  2.  the  bitters  with  peculiar  properties,  and  3.  the 
ftTomaticB* 

1.  Pure  Bitfer.%  or  Simple  Bitters. 

These  are  characterized  by  biiterncss  with  little  or  no  intermixture  of 
other  taste,  and  by  a  purely  tonic  power,  which  is  identical  or  nearly  ao 
tn  all.  There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between  the  bitter  and  tonic 
properties;  so  mucli  bo,  that  the  possession  of  the  former  may  be  con* 
Bidered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  latter  also, 
Cullen,  indeed,  believed  this  connection  to  be  essential,  and  taught  thai 
it  was  the  tonic  power  of  bodies  that  gave  ihem  bitterness.  Bitter  sub- 
f^tances  might  have  other  powei-s  in  addition,  such  as  the  narcotic  and 
purgative,  which  might  prevent  their  use  in  reference  to  their  tonic 
property,  but  they  still  possessed  it.  lie  even  Bcems  to  have  thought 
that  the  bitterness  might  reside  in  a  single  principle  of  peculiar  compi>- 
rtition.  This,  however,  has  l)ccn  shown  not  to  he  true.  A  great  number 
of  proximate  bitter  principles  have  been  discovered,  very  diflbrent  in 

offensWe  cod-Hvcr  oil;  Imt  tbts  oiigbt  ityiiriously  niTtcl  the  itif^uencc  of  the  oiedi- 
cine  by  adding  lis  own  sedalive  acilon.  Not  more  ihan  one-qunrter  or  at  most  one* 
hmlf  of  the  quantity  would  be  ndmisisiblc ;  and  tUo  smaller  doBG  would  probably  b« 
«iiifiicteiil  for  any  ordinary  oil.  M.  Jfanncl,  howcTcr,  thinka  ihat  the  best  ajfcni 
for  the  purpoae  is  ch?rry-liiur<^l  water;  and  tl  is  ?4iifI)cicDi  to  sbakc  I  be  oil  with  ita 
Toltttiie  or  At  most  twice  its  toIuidg  of  the  diMlUvd  liquid.  The  ctTfCt  ia  in  eitli«r 
caae  owing  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  preaent ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt  Ibnt  the  wild- 
cherry  biirk  lea,  referred  to  in  the  tcil,  aota  in  the  annic  way.  [Journ  tit  rharm,  «| 
ds  Chim.,  8e  H^r.,  ixxviii.  3ti0j 

In  caaea  in  which,  though  awallowed^  ihe  oil  ia  soon  aftc^rwarda  rejected  by  toqU 
ing,  M,  ^igl^  aaaerla  thai  he  haa  uniforuily  found  ihts  cflect  to  be  obviated  by  ftdmin- 
latcring  to  the  patient,  after  he  haa  awnUowed  the  medicine,  eight  or  ten  gr^as  of 
calcined  magnoaia.  (/Ojf,,^a^r  ,  xli.  24S.) 

Extract  of  Codliuer,  A  preparation  claiming  to  be  an  extract  of  cod-Hrer,  sod 
which,  on  chemical  exaniinalion,  has  been  fouDd  lo  contain  all  the  principtea  of  the 
oil,  excepting  oily  matter  and  glycerin,  ha  a  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  lb« 
profctiaion  as  a  subHtitute  for  the  oiL  But  too  little  is  yet  known  of  ii  to  justify  ita 
adoption  among  officinal  remediei  {Cktm,  Newt,  Jan.  5,  1606,  p.  10.) — iVVfie«  ic  ikm 
'Uard  edition. 
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oomposition  and  chemical  relations.  Tet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  prop- 
erties. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  same  arrangement  or  shape  of 
particles  which  causes  the  impression  of  bitterness  on  the  organs  of 
taste,  may  give  rise  to  the  tonic  impression  upon  the  stomach ;  and  that^ 
though  all  bitters  may  not  seem  to  be  tonic,  this  may  be  owing,  not  to 
tbe  want  of  the  property,  but  to  the  possession  of  other  powers  of 
affecting  the  system,  so  influential  as  completely  to  overwhelm  and  con- 
eeal  it  Nux  vomica  is  tonic  in  small  doses;  but,  largely  given,  produces 
a  peculiar  effect  on  the  nervous  system  which  quite  obscures  the  tonic 
Bren  quinia,  in  very  large  doses,  loses  apparently  all  its  tonic  powers, 
in  its  overwhelming  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  The  same  may 
be  the  case  with  other  bitters  of  great  medicinal  energy,  such  as  colo- 
eynthin,  claterin,  digitalin,  morphia,  etc.  If  reduced  in  their  dose  so  as 
to  be  nuable  to  produce  their  more  powerful  and  characteristic  effect^  it 
is  Tery  possible  that  they  might  prove  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs. 

BffeclB  on  the  System,  The  effects  of  the  simple  bitters  are  to  increase 
the  appetite,  invigorate  digestion,  and  moderately  to  exalt  the  nutritive 
ftinetion.  They  have  little  direct  influence  on  the  circulation,  and  per- 
haps none  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  proper  cerebral  functions  do 
not  appear  to  be  affected  by  them  in  any  degree,  unless  in  so  far  as  these 
may  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  others  mentioned.  Their  main 
operation  is  directly  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  their  general  tonic  effects  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  increased 
quantity,  and  improved  quality  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  stimu- 
lated digestion.  It  is  probable  that  a  stimulant  effect  is  extended  sympa- 
thetically from  the  g^tro-intestinal  surface  to  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
apon  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  the  presence  of  chyme  in  the 
daodenum  excites  these  organs.  It  is  possible  that  the  bitter  principles 
may  be  absorbed,  and,  through  the  circulation,  act  on  the  nutritive  func- 
tion everywhere;  but  this  has  not  been  proved  in  relation  to  the  set  of 
snbetances  now  under  consideration.  One  evidence  that  their  direct 
operation  is  mainly  upon  the  digestive  organs  is  offered  by  the  fact,  that, 
wlien  they  arc  taken  largely,  so  as  to  prove  irritant,  their  increased  effects 
are  exhibited  in  those  organs,  and  not  directly  elsewhere.  The  simple 
bitters  are  apt,  in  over-doses,  to  prove  laxative,  and  sometimes  nauseate 
and  even  vomit;  but  they  do  not  disturb  the  heart,  nor  tbe  cerebro- 
spinal system,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  body,  unless  in  so  far  as  these 
may  feel  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

TherapeiUic  Application,  The  simple  bitters  are  especially  appli- 
eable  to  cases  in  which  the  indication  is  to  promote  the  digestive  func- 
tion. In  pure  dyspepsia,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  tonic  reme- 
dies in  our  possession.  By  moderately  stimulating  the  stomach,  they 
probably  favour  the  secretion  of  a  healthy  gastric  jnice,  capable  of  die- 
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solWng  the  food,  and  thus  obviate  the  fitomachic  uneasiness,  flatulence, 
and  sour  or  acrid  eructaliorts,  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  undigested 
mattei-s,  of  substances  generated  by  the  ebemieal  reaction  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  probably  also  of  the  unhealthy  secretions  of  the  weakened 
stomach  itself.  They  extend  a  similar  stimulant  influence  to  the  torpid 
bowels,  and  probably  also  to  the  torpid  liver,  thus  fstill  further  favouring 
the  digestive  function.  Even  in  deficient  action  of  the  bowels  and  of  ibe 
lirer,  unattended  with  symptoms  of  proper  dyspepsia,  they  are  often  ub^ 
ful,  particularly  in  combination  with  remedies  more  especially  addreaaed 
to  those  functions.  Hence  their  use  as  adjuvants  to  laxatives  in  consti* 
pation,  and  to  cholagogues  in  jaundice  depending  on  hepatic  torpor. 
From  their  usefulness  in  debility  of  digestion,  it  follows  that  good  may 
be  expected  from  them  in  all  those  disorders  of  sensation  and  function 
haviog  their  root  in  this  alTcction.  Hence,  they  are  amuijg  the  most 
efBcacious  remedies  in  headache,  vertigo,  and  other  deranged  eeph&lic 
sensations,  connected  with  excess  of  acid  in  the  storaacb ;  in  which  c^&m 
they  should  be  given  eombinid  with  an  antacid,  as  magnesia  when  there 
is  cosliveness,  chalk  when  there  is  diarrhoea,  the  alkalinn  carbonates  or 
bicarbonates  when  there  is  neither,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  when 
there  is  great  gastric  insensibility. 

The  simple  bitters  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  debility  of  conva- 
lescence from  acute  diseases,  whether  general,  as  fevers,  or  local,  as 
cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  afltectbns  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When- 
ever,  under  these  circumstances,  the  original  disease  has  been  removed, 
and  the  appetite  remains  feeble,  and  the  digestive  powers  insufficient  far 
the  management  even  of  the  food  that  may  be  taken,  the  gentle  stimuli 
tion  of  the  simple  bitters  is  indicated^  and  will  often  contribute  to  the 
i*est oral  ion  of  healtli. 

In  all  cases  of  general  debility,  and  of  impaired  blood,  originating  in 
or  connected  with  simple  weakness  of  the  digestive  function,  these  medi- 
cines may  Ixj  usud  with  tbu  hope  of  Ix.'nefit  j  aud  they  are  often  profitably 
combined  with  other  tonics,  which  exercise  a  more  powerful  direct  influ- 
ence over  the  system  at  large. 

They  were  formerly  employed  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevcw; 
being  administered,  in  the  absence  or  decline  of  the  fever,  as  antiperio- 
dics,  and  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  apyrexia  was  not  sufficiently  complete  for  the  use  of  Peruvian  barL 
But,  since  the  discovery  of  quiniaj  this  use  of  the  simple  bitters  has  beeo 
in  great  measure  abandoned. 

They  have  been  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties^  and  are 
no  doubt  occasionally  useful  in  vermin ose  crises.  Some  have  supposed 
them  to  operate  by  poisoning  the  worms;  and  experiment  has  shown 
that  some  of  them  arc^  noxious  to  inferior  animals;  but  the  probability  ia* 
that  they  do  good  much  more  by  giving  proper  tone  to  the  boweUi  and 
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thus  femoTing  the  concBtioD  ikvoarable  to  the  development  of  the  worms, 
than  bj  a  direct  sction  on  the  parasites  themselves. 

Thej  are  more  frequently  given  as  adjuvants  of  other  medicines  than 
bj  themselves.  They  are  indicated,  in  this  way,  whenever  weakness  of 
the  digestive  function  is  complicated  with  the  special  disease  prescribed 
§Oir.  RefereDce  has  already  been  made  to  their  combination  with  laxa- 
thres  in  constipation,  with  the  mercurial  preparations  in  jaundice,  or 
other  cases  of  torpid  liver,  and  with  other  tonics  in  general  debility,  as 
whh  the  chalybeates  in  ansemia.  In  the  various  nervous  affections,  they 
ave  often  useful  in  eonjunction  with  the  metallic  tonics  and  the  nervous 
stimulants,  in  dropsy  with  diuretics,  and  in  amenorrhoea  with  emmena- 
gogue&  The  different  forms  in  which  they  are  prepared,  as  those  of 
powder,  extract,  infusion,  and  tincture,  afford  facilities  for  these  combi- 
satioiis,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  prescription.  When  given 
In  chief,  they  are  themselves  often  aided  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  as 
of  ginger,  orange-peel,  etc.,  which  render  them  more  stimulant  to  the 
stomach  when  very  languid,  and  more  easily  retained  by  it  when  irritable. 

The  different  simple  bitters  are  so  similar  in  their  effects,  that  they 
woMj  be  given  indiscriminately ;  one  being  preferred  to  another  according 
lo  convenience,  the  choice  of  the  patient,  or  the  existence  of  some  idiosyn- 
crasy which  may  render  any  one  or  more  of  them  inadmissible. 


I.  QUASSIA.U.S.y  Br. 

Origin,  Quassia  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  excelsa  (Simaruba  excelsa, 
De  Cand.;  Picrama  exceUa,  Lindley),  a  lofty  tree  gproWing  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands ;  and  of  Quassia  amara,  a  small  tree  or 
abrub  inhabiting  Surinam.  At  present,  little  or  none  from  the  latter 
flouroe  is  imported. 

Properties.  Quassia  is  brought  to  us  in  billets,  with  the  bark  generally 
attached ;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  form  of  raspings  or  shav- 
ings, or  split  into  small  pieces.  The  wood  is  light,  porous,  yellowish, 
inodorous,  and  of  an  intense,  unmixed,  and  adhesive  bitterness. 

AcUoe  Principle.  This  is  a  peculiar,  bitter,  crystallizable  principle, 
named  quassin. 

Chemical  Relations.  Quassia  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 
Its  chemical  relations  are  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  any 
oth^  medicine,  with  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  associate  it  in  pre- 
aeription.  It  is  asserted  to  have  the  property  of  opposing,  in  some  de- 
gree, though  it  will  not  altogether  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
aabetances. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  use  of  quassia  as  a  medicine  originated 
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m  Surinam,  m  South  America.  It  was  introduced  ioto  Europe  in  the 
year  17^56^  but  was  not  made  generally  known  until  tbe  publication  of  • 
dissertation  by  Linnteus  in  nti3,  after  which  it  came  quickly  into  gen- 
end  use.  It  wab  at  6rst  suppo^od  to  have  virtues  do&ely  analo^us  to 
those  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  was  employed  in  intenuittent  and  rcraittent 
fevers,  and  sometimes  also  continued  fevers,  in  ihe  low  forms  of  which 
its  antiseptic  properties  were  thought  to  render  it  useful.  It  was  con- 
ddered  as  espeeially  applicable  to  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tability of  stomaeh,  the  more  powerful  febrifuge  could  not  be  retained. 
But  this  use  of  quassia  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  bitter,  and  to  be  applicable  only  to 
affections  in  which  the  tonics  belonging  to  this  last  eubdi vision  arc  indi- 
cated. 

Quassia  is  asserted  to  be  noxious  to  insect  life.  Employed  in  cabinet- 
ware,  it  is  said  to  aford  protection  against  inseets,  and  the  infusion  ha« 
been  used  as  a  fly-poison.  A  grain  of  the  alcoholic  extract^  inserted  into 
a  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  rabbit,  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  tbe 
animal  on  the  third  day,  wilhout  any  signs  of  inflammation;  and  from 
this,  and  other  obsorvalionH  made  of  its  effects  on  other  animals,  and  on 
man,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  narcotic  properties;  but  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  eJTcct  of  this  kind,  or  anything  api^roaching  it;  and  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  the  least  special  influeiice  on  the  brain.  In  over- 
doses, its  only  known  effects  arc  to  Irritate  tbe  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  uses  of  quassia  are  those  of  the  simple  bitters  generally,  of  which 
it  is  probably  the  purest  and  most  powerful.  Fur  an  account  of  these,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  this  set  of  substances,  (Sec 
page  213,)  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  medicine  is  applicahlo 
to  all  cases  of  simph?  weakne.ss  of  tJje  digestive  organs,  being  much 
used  in  dyspepsia,  and  the  debility  of  convalescence,  c^specially  that  of 
febrile  diseases  and  disorders  of  ihe  alimentary  canal,  after  the  entire 
subsidence  of  inflammatory  action. 

In  consequence  of  its  noxious  influence  on  worms,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed^ in  the  form  of  enema,  in  the  treatment  of  aseandes,  and  with 
asserted  success.  A  decoction,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
pint  of  water,  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Administration,  Quassia  has  been  little  used  in  the  form  of  powder. 
Some  dyspeptic  patients,  who  have  no  objection  to  its  bitterness,  carry 
the  wood  along  with  them  in  small  jiieces,  and  ehew^  it  habitually  with 
advantage.  But  eare  must  Ix*  taken  that  this  habit  do  not  grow  into  an 
abuse. 

The  Ififmion  (Infusum  Quassle,  U.S.)  is  the  preparation  in  which 
it  is  most  frequently  administered.  This  is  made  in  the  proportion  of 
two  dracImiH  to  a  pint  tjf  water  Either  cold  or  hot  water  may  be  used^ 
tlie  former  making  a  clearer  infusion,  the  latter  acting  more  rapidly. 
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Tlie  offidna]  Bxlraci  (Extbactum  Quassijb,  U,  8.)  is  a  very  efficient 
preparation,  and  is  preferable  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  the  med- 
icine in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  a  waterj  extract,  and  probably  stronger, 
in  a  given  a  weight,  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  simple  bitters.  It 
is  very  convenient  for  combination  with  other  medicines  in  the  pilular 
fonn;  such  as  the  chalybeates,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  myrrh,  mercurial  pill 
or  calomel,  etc 

The  Tincture  (Tdictuba  QuASSiiB,  U.  5.)  is  also  officinal,  and  is  re- 
sorted to,  in  cases  of  considerable  insensibility  of  stomach  as  an  addition 
to  the  infusion,  to  other  tonic  infusions  or  decoctions,  and  to  liquid  pur- 
gative preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  the  infunon  two 
imdounces,  of  the  extract  from  two  to  five  grains,  of  the  tincture  one  or 
two  floidrachms;  each,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


IL  SIMARDBA.  U.S. 

Origin,  This  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Quwmia  Simaruba  (Simaruba 
officinalis^  De  Cand.),  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  growing  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Ouiana. 

PraperticM,  It  is  in  long  flat  pieces,  folded  longitudinally,  fibrous 
flexiUe  and  tenacious,  yellowish  internally,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter, 
without  admixture  of  other  taste.  It  yields  its  taste  and  medical  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Prindpie.  It  owes  its  virtues  to  the  same  bitter  prindple 
fo«nd  in  quassia. 

nerapeutic  Applicalion,  Simaruba  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  South  America  in  the  year  1713,  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery,  dlar- 
riMBa.  and  the  hemorrhages;  and  acquired  great  reputatioD  in  tln^isecom- 
plunta.  With  our  present  experience,  it  can  be  admitted  to  have  been 
useful  in  these  affeetiongi  on!}'  when  complicated  with  a  debilitated  state 
of  the  alimentarj  canal,  or  of  the  system,  calling  for  the  use  of  tonics; 
and.  as  there  are  other  remedies  more  efficient  under  these  circumstances, 
it  has  fallen  into  almost  entire  neglect  It  is  in  fact  a  simple  iMtter,  hav- 
ing nothijig  peculiar  in  its  action,  and  so  closely  analogous  in  properties 
to  quassia,  that  it  may  be  looked  on  as  identical  with  that  medidue  in  its 
effects  and  applications.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion, which  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  barii 
to  a  pint  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounceb 
thrbe  or  four  times  a  day. 
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IIL  GENTIAN, 
'  GENTIANA.  U.S.,  Br.  1 

Origin  and  Sensible  Properties.  Gentian  is  the  root  of  Oentiana  lutea, 
and  of  some  other  species  of  Gentiana,  herbaceous  perennials,  growing  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Etirope.  It  ib  usually  several  inches  in  length, 
tapering,  occasionally  branching,  sometimes  longitudinally  someliraes 
transversely  sliced,  spongy,  wriiikled  spiral iy»  grayish-brown  externally, 
yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  interuttlly,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  CNloar«  and  ^ 
an  intensely  bitter,  sliglitly  sweetish  taste. 

CTtV/  Constituentts.  The  root  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
called  gentianin,  on  which  its  tonic  properties  depend;  a  peculiar 
organic  acid,  called  gen  lime  acid  or  gendsin,  which  is  without  effect  on 
the  system;  a  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oily  uncryslallizable  augar^ 
gum,  pectin,  etc. 

Chemical  Belaiions.  Gentian  yields  its  bitterness  and  medical  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol.  Containing  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated in  prescription  with  the  salts  of  iron;  butt,  in  consequence  of  it* 
mncilaginous  matter  or  pectin,  it  gives  precipitates  with  the  acetate  and 
subacetate  of  lead;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  occasions  a  sligbt  flocculent  de- 
posit with  the  hot  infusion.  Tannic  acid  causes  a  bulky  precipitate. 
Sulphuric,  citric,  and  probably  other  acids  sensibly  diminish  its  bitter 
ness.  The  addition  of  alkalies  docs  not  affect  the  bitterness;  but  causes 
the  infusion  to  gelatinize  on  standing,  (Procter  )  In  consequence  of  its 
saccharine  matterp  the  infusion  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  on  the 
addition  of  yeast,  and  by  ilisiillation  yields  a  spirituous  liquor,  said  to  be 
used  as  drink  in  Switzerland, 

Effects  on  the  Sijstem.  Gentian  has  all  the  characteristic  physiologicaf 
effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  being,  perhaps^  somewhat  more  excitant  U> 
the  circulation  than  moat  of  them.  It  is  said  to  render  the  perspiration 
and  urine  bitter;  and  hence  its  active  principle  is  inferred  to  undergo 
absoqitlon.  In  over-doses  it  is  liable  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  to  act  also  on  the  bowels.  According  to  Planche,  the  distilled  water 
of  geiitian  occasions  violent  nausea  and  a  kind  of  intuxication. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Gentian  was  known  by  the  ancients,  and 
has  ranked  among  standard  remedies  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  simple  bitten* 
are  used,  and  is  among  those  most  employed.  (See  page  213.)  As  it  u 
thought  to  be  somewhat  more  excitant  than  the  others,  it  should  be  used 
more  cautiously  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  febrile  action  or  gastric 
inflammation.  Its  chief  employment  is  as  a  stomachic  in  feeble  digestion 
and  defective  appetite,  either  original,  or  connected  with,  or  consequent 
upon  other  diseases.     As  an  ingredient  In  the  Portland  powder,  it  wm 
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m  govt;  bvt  it  is  indicmted  In  tiuseoiiiplmiDt  onlr 
viflB  compfiealed  with  djspefilic  srmploiiis^  and  eren  then  siMNild  be 
«nd  cnntiov^,  lesl  it  mnj  proTe  too  lientiB|r  and  otherwise  exdtsnt. 
At  oae  time  it  wns  bought  to  be  fdbrifbge;  and  Dr.  Cnllen*  in  his 
i  OB  Xmtmn  Me^cm.  states  that  miiced  with  eqaal  |»arts  of  tor- 
I  or  gallsL  and  giTen  in  snScmit  qnantitr,  it  had  not  fiuled  in  anr 
( of  his  own  eoontrr  in  which  he  had  tried  it;  hot  it  woaM 
fitde  eonSdence  at  present  in  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  In- 
LocaDr,  the  powder  has  been  osed  as  a  gentle  stimulant  In 
Bt  and  sioQghing  nlcefs,  and  to  maintain  the  diddiarge  from 
and  the  root,  from  its  propeiTr  of  swelling  with  absorbed  moist- 
«%  has  been  employed  as  a  tent  for  enlaiging  strictored  passages. 

A^hmiMi^trmiiom.  Gentian  is  giTen  in  powder,  infusion,  extract,  wine^ 
ortinctnreL 

ofidnal  Imfmsion  (Ikfcisum  GErnAHJB  CoxFosrmt,  T.  &)  is 
!  with  half  an  oonoe  of  the  root  a  draciun  of  bitter  orange-peel,  and 
a  dniehm  of  coriander,  to  a  pint  of  menstruum,  containing  two  fluid- 
osBtts  of  alcohol  and  fourteen  of  water.  It  is.  therefoiv.  a  Terr  feeUe 
tinetiire,  and  should  be  used  onlj  when,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  a 
pne  bitter,  a  somewhat  more  stimulant  impression  is  indicated.  The 
mm  of  the  alcohol  Is  to  extract  the  bitterness  more  thoroughlj,  and  to 
caable  the  infusion  to  keep  better.  When  this  is  made  with  water  alone, 
eqpeciillT  with  hot  water,  it  spoils  readily,  in  consequence  probably  of 
the  pectin  and  mucilage  it  contains^  This  dLsadrantage  may  be  in  some 
dggriLC  obviated  by  the  tise  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves  less  of  the 
pflnciples  leferied  to.  The  most  elegant  method  of  preparing  the  infu- 
iion  Is  undoubtedly  by  percolation  with  cold  water,  by  which  the  bitter- 
nens  may  be  sufficiently  extracted:  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted 
dds  plan,  using,  however,  the  alcohol  with  the  menstruum.  When  the 
inlbsion  is  wanted  hastily,  and  is  not  requin^  to  be  kept  long,  it  may  be 
iBoet  conveniently  made  with  hot  water.  A  combination  of  senna,  gen- 
Han,  and  one  of  the  aromatics,  in  infusion,  is  well  adapted  to  cases  of 
dtyspepsia  with  constipation. 

The  Woiery  Bxtroci  (Extractum  Gbhtianjs.  17.  SL)  is  a  good  prepa- 
ration, and  is  very  much  used  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  chalybeates,  laxatives,  etc.  Though  much  weaker  than  the 
extinct  of  quassia,  it  is  more  convenient  for  making  pills  in  consequence 
of  Its  tenacity. 

The  Fluid  Bxtraci  (Extractum  Gsntianjs  Fluidcm,  K  &)  is  a 
pieparation  peculiar  to  our  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  in  fact  a  concentrated 
tincture,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  minims. 

The  Compound  lYwWure  (Tixctura  Gkntia.vjs  Composit.v,  JZ  S.) 
Ib  prepared  with  the  addition  of  orange-peel  and  cardamom.  It  is  an  ex- 
oellent  tonic  and  stomachic  tincture,  and  was  formerly  much  tised,  not  only 
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in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stoinacii,  but  also  in  heallh^  as  an  addition 
wine  before  dinner,  uodor  the  impres.sioQ  that  it  proraoted  dig^cj^tion, 
ad  increased  the  atrenglli*  It  was  called  wine  biUtrs.  In  the  present 
state  of  medical  kiiowiedg:ej  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  ibis  \\tw> 
tice  could  do  only  harm.  Indeed,  the  bitter  tinctures  generally  reqnirt 
to  lie  used  witli  much  caution,  even  in  djispeptic  eases^  lest  incurable 
habits  of  intemperance  should  be  formed.  Many  a  drunkard,  in  former  ] 
times,  eouid  trace  his  bad  lixibit  back  to  the  use  of  one  of  these  tinetu 
origitially  perhaps  preacribod  by  hrs  physician. 

The  Wine  of  Gtn(ian  (Vinl'M  GENTiANiE),  formerly  diroetud  byl 
Edinlmrgh   Pharmacopajia,  has  been  very  properly  abandoned  in  the 
British,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  it 

The  dose  of  the  powder  Is  frotn  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  ;  of  the  in/union 
one  or  two  finidounces;  of  the  extrarl  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of  iho  1 
tincliire  one  or  two  fluidraebms;  of  the  wine  half  a  fluldouneo  to  a  fluid* 
ounco. 


Subordinate  to  gentian,  and  closely  analogous  to  it  in  properties,  art  1 
►*€;vcral  medicines  derived  from  plants  Ijelong-ing  to  the  saine  natiinl] 
family  of  Gentianacete,  which  merit  a  brief  notice. 

1.  CHIRETTA.  U.  S.  —  Chirata.  Br. — Chirotta  or  chirayta  consisti^J 
of  the  herb  and  root  of  Agalhoies  Chirayta  (Don,),  an  annual  plants 
growing-  in  Nepaiil  and  other  part^  of  Northern  India.     It  is  imported  in 
bniidles  consisting-  mainly  of  the  atcms,  with  portions  of  the  root  attached 
U  is  inodorous  and  extremely  bitter,  and  yields  its  bitterness  and  medical  1 
virtues  to  water  and  nl»'oliol.     MM.  Lassaigne  and  Boissel  have  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  yellow  bitter  matter,  upon  which  lis  virtues  no  donbt  I 
depend,  but  which  tmnnot  be  considered  as  a  pure  proximate  principle 
The  medicine  has  been  long  used  in  Ueng^al,  but  has  only  recently  been  j 
introduced  into  Europe  and  tliis  country.     It  possesses  the  properties  of  1 
the  simple  bitters,  and  proliubly  no  other  j  though  supposed  by  some  to  j 
Iw  more  disposed  to  act  on  the  liver  and  bowels;  being  nauseating  and 
laxative  in  large  doses,  and  a,^serted  to  produce  bilious  stools.    In  India  | 
it  has  Ik'Cu  employed  as  a  febrifugtJ  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers^ 
as  a  cbolagogue  in  torpor  of  the  liver,  and  as  a  laxative  in  habitual  con- 
stipation; but  it  probably  acis,  in  all  these  eases,  as  gentian  and  the  I 
other  simple  bitters.     Like  them,  loo^  it  may  be  used  in  the  anorexia  of  j 
convalescence,  feeble  digestion,   and   general   debility  connected  withj 
inertness  of  the  primps  vifc.     The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  grains;  | 
of  on  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  ^ 
jviut  of  hot  water,  one  or  two  fluidouiicesj  of  the  tincture  {Tincturm\ 
ChiratXj  Br,),  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 
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2.  AMERICAN  CENTAURY/— S abb atia.  U.  S, — This  is  the  herb 
and  root  of  SahbcUia  angularity,  an  indigenous,  annual  or  biennial  plant, 
growing  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  collected  for  use  when  * 
in  flower.  The  leaves  are  so  small,  and  shrink  so  much  in  drying,  that 
the  dried  herb  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  the  stems,  with  a  few  shrivelled 
flowers  at  the  end.  American  centaury  is  inodorous  and  strongly  bitter, 
and  yields  all  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  long  been  popu- 
larly used,  in  this  country,  as  a  remedy  and  prophylactic  in  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  and  has  enjoyed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  some  practitioners.  But  it  has  no  special  virtues  in  these 
aflbctions,  in  which  it  acts  as  a  simple  bitter,  like  gentian  and  quassia,  for 
which  it  may  be  substituted  in  dyspepsia,  the  debility  of  convalescence, 
etc,  when  on  any  account  more  convenient  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion,  which  is  the  most  con- 
▼enient  form,  and  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces,  which,  in  the 
remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever,  should  be  repeated  every 
two  hours,  in  other  cases  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

3.  EUROPEAN  CENTAURY. — Centaurium.  Ed, — This  is  often 
called  lesser  centaury  (centaurium  minus),  and  consists  of  the  flowering 
to^  of  Erylhrssa  Centaurium  (Persoon),  Ckironia  Centaurium  (Linn.), 
a  small  annual  plant,  gro^E^ing  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  medi- 
einal  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  of  gentian,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  its  native  country.  In  the  United  States  it  is  scarcely  known; 
its  place  being  supplied  by  our  indigenous  centaury,  which  resembles  it 
eo  closely  as  to  have  received  the  same  name  from  the  earlier  settlers. 
The  dose  and  mode  of  preparation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
article. 

4.  AMERICAN  COLUMBO.— Frasera.  U,  S, — This  is  the  root  of 
Frasera  WaUeri  (Michaux),  Frasera  Carolinensis  (Walter),  an  elegant 
indigenous  plant,  growing  profusely  in  our  Western  and  South- Western 
States.  Its  long,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy  root,  being  cut  into  transverse 
allees  and  dried,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in  appearance  to  columbo, 
whence,  and  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  medical  properties,  it 
derived  its  common  name.  Sometimes  the  root  is  sliced  longitudinally, 
and  thus  somewhat  resembles  gentian,  to  which  it  is  botanically  allied, 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  family.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a 
bitter,  sweetish  taste,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  The 
bitterness  is  much  less  intense  than  that  of  gentian;  and,  though  similar 
in  properties,  the  medicine  is  not  so  powerful.  The  fresh  root  is  said  to 
operate  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  but  this  probably  happens  only 
when  it  is  largely  administered;  and  the  same  is  to  some  extent  the 
ease  with  most  of  the  simple  bitters     It  may  be  used  as  a  mild  tonic, 
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either  in  substance  or  infusioo.  The  dose  of  tho  powder  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drsichm;  of  the  infuHion,  made  with  an  ouqc€  of  the  bruised 
root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  two  fluidounccs^ 


IV.  COLUMBO* 

CALUMBA,  U.  S.,  Br, 

Origin  and  Propertv^s.  Oolumbo  is  the  root  of  Coccultis  palmatus, 
a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  the  forosts  of  Mozambique,  on  the  soutti* 
eastern  eoast  of  Africa,  As  brought  into  the  markets,  it  is  in  transversa 
slices,  circidar  or  oval,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  usually  thrw> 
or  four  lines  thick,  consisting  of  a  thick  exterior  cortical  portion,  with 
a  brownish  wrinkled  epidermis,  and  of  an  interior  medullary  pardoEk, 
light,  spongy,  and  more  or  htm  shrunk.  The  cu*  surface  is  yellowisb, 
with  a  greenisli  tinge  near  the  circumference,  of  a  feeble  somewli&t  aro* 
matie  odour,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  cortiod 
part.     The  powder  is  greenish  when  fresh. 

Active  Principles.  The  root  contains  two  bitter  principles  on  which 
it^  virtues  depend;  one  peculiar  to  it  called  columbin,  the  other  syp* 
posed  to  be  identical  with  berberinOj  an  alkaloid  found  in  Berlteris  t>wl- 
grans.  Beside?  these,  there  arc  a  peculiar  votaiile  ot7,  io  small  propor* 
tion,  albumen  and  starch  in  large  quantity,  and  other  principles  of 
importance, 

Chemiral  Belaiions.  The  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  of  eoltitnbo 
are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion,  prepared  either  with 
hot  or  cold  water,  is  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls,  and  the  acetate 
and  subacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  bitterness  is  not  affected.  No  precipi- 
tates are  produced  by  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  nor  by  tartar 
emetic  or  corrosive  Bublimate,  Tincture  of  iodine  does  not  aflect  the 
infusion  prepared  with  cold  water,  but  gives  to  the  decoction  or  hoi 
infusion,  after  cooling,  a  blue  colour. 

EjffeciH  on  the  System.  Col  umbo  has  the  proptTtics  of  the  simple  bit- 
ters, with  the  advantage  over  several  of  thcni,  that  it  is  less  heating  and 
stimalant,  and  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Buchner  states  that  • 
grain  of  the  ethereal  e3rtract^  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  rab- 
bit, caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  ten  hours;  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  root  might  possess  narcotic  properties;  but  this  is  mucb 
too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  support  of  such  an  opinion.  I  have  new 
Been  the  slightest  appearance  of  narcotism  frtDm  the  use  of  eolumbo. 
thoup^h  I  have  prcscril>ed  it  very  frequently  and  freely.  It  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  bitter,  somewhiit  qualified  by  the  minute  pro* 
portion  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  it,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  have 
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any  other  effect  than  possibly  to  render  the  medicine  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach. 

TherapeiUic  Application.  This  root  is  said  to  have  been  long  em- 
ployed, in  bowel  affections,  by  the  natives  of  the  country  where  it  is 
produced.  The  first  published  notice  of  it  was  by  Francis  Redi  in  1685; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thomas  Perceval's  Med- 
ical Essays,  in  1773,  that  it  came  into  general  use.  It  may  be  employed 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  simple  bitters  generally  are  applied 
(see  page  213),  with  this  advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  mild* 
neas  and  acceptability  to  the  stomach,  it  may  sometimes  be  advanta- 
geously given  when  others  prove  offensive.  The  affection  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted  is  probably  dyspepsia.  I  have  found  few  medicines  more 
efficient  in  this  complaint,  when  complicated  with  constipation  and  flatu- 
lence, than  a  compound  infusion  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
oolumbo,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  or  two  of  senna,  and  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  A  wineglassful  should  be  taken  before  breakfast ;  if  this 
do  not  open  the  bowels,  another  before  dinner ;  and  if  this  fail,  a  third  in 
the  evening.  I  have  found  the  combination  also  promptly  successful  in 
9evere  gaslralgic  pains  attendant  on  an  enfeebled  stomach.  Even  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  coexistence  of  some  degree  of  chronic  in- 
flammation with  dyspepsia,  columbo  is  not  always  contraindicated ; 
though  its  use  requires  more  caution.  In  gastric  irritability,  uncon- 
nected with  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  it  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  the  effect  of  composing  the  stomach ;  and  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  or  hysteria,  bilious  vomiting,  etc.) 
but  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in  these  affections.  It  has  also  been 
eq)ecially  recommended  in  the  declining  stages,  or  the  imperfect  conva- 
lescence of  remittent  fevers,  and  of  various  affections  of  the  primse  viae, 
as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc.,  under 
circumstances  requiring  the  use  of  tonics. 

Administration.  Columbo  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  may  be  combined  with  ginger,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  or  rhubarb, 
when  one  or  more  of  these  medicines  is  indicated.  The  infusion,  how- 
ever, is  generally  preferable. 

The  oflScinal  Infusion  (Infusum  CALUMBiE,  U.  S.)  is  made  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered  root  and  a  pint  of  water. 
The  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  prepares  it  preferably  by  percolation ; 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  the  apothecary;  but  the  old  method  of 
maceration  is  more  convenient  extemporaneously.  It  is  a  question  for 
consideration  whether  the  water  should  be  cold  or  hot  The  infusion  is 
apt  to  spoil  quickly;  depositing  a  considerable  quantity  of  insoluble 
matter,  becoming  more  or  less  ropy,  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable  taste. 
This  tendency  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  boiling  water,  by  which 
the  starch  is  dib^olved.     But  it  has  been  found  that  the  infusion  made 
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with  cold  water  is  also  liable  to  chaoge,  even  more  ©o,  accordingr  to  oni* 
observer,  tban  the  hat,  though  this  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my  own 
observation.  If  cold  water  does  not  disf^olvc  the  starch,  it  docs  dissolrc 
the  albumen,  which  br>iling  water  coagulates  and  renders  in sobible;  and, 
as  albumen  undergoes  docompoBUion  very  readily  itself,  and  promotes 
the  decomposition  also  of  other  associated  substances,  it  may  be  readily 
understood  why  the  infusion  prepared  with  cold  water  will  not  keep 
well.  To  obviate  l>oth  these  diRiculties,  the  infusion  may  first  Ix*  pns 
pared  with  cold  water,  by  which  the  starch  ts  left  behind,  and  then 
quickly  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  so  as  to  con^dute  the  albumen  dis- 
Bolved,  which  may  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  nicety,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  only  when  the  infusion  is  required  to  be  kept  for 
several  days.  The  most  convenient  method  is  to  prepare  it  with  hot 
water,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  wanted  fur  use.  Wlien  cold 
water  is  employed,  a  much  greater  length  of  maceration  is  required,  not 
less  than  twelve  hour.^,  unless  the  process  of  percolation  Ijc  resorted  to. 
The  iofusion  of  eoluiiibo  may  be  appropriately  combined  with  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  or  with  corrosive  sublimate  when  in- 
dicated; but  not  with  the  salts  of  lead.  Free  iodine  should  not  be  given 
with  the  hot  infusion. 

There  is  an  olUciiml  Tincture  of  Columbo  (Tinctura  Calumb^,  U.  S.), 
which  may  be  used  like  the  other  bitter  tinctures,  and  is  liable  to  ibe 
same  objections,  (Sec  Compound  Tinclitre  of  Gentian,  page  219.) 

The  IhnUish  Pharmacopceta  clirects  an  extract  (Exte.vctcm  CaHTM- 
B^E,  Br,),  which,  being  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol,  is  free  from  tho 
inert  starch  and  albumen,  sind  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  grainn  three  times  a  day.  The  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil 
contained  in  the  root  is  mainly  driven  off  in  the  process  of  evaporation^ 
but  the  loss  of  it  is  probably  of  little  importance. 

The  dose  of  powdered  columbo  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of  the 
infusion ^  two  fluidounces;  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  four  fluidracJ] 
in  each  case,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


From  the  simple  bitters  above  described,  all  the  effects  which  this 
Bubdivision  of  tonics  is  capable  of  producing  may  l>e  obtained;  but  there 
are  three  others,  of  indigenous  growth,  which,  though  less  frequently 
used,  deserve  a  brief  notice,  as  thry  are  scarcely  less  efficacious,  and 
may  Bometimes  be  found  convenient. 

1.  GOLDTHBEAD.— Corns,  U.  S. 

This  is  the  product  of  Coptis  irifnla^  a  very  small  plant,  with  a  per- 
ennial creeping  root,  inhabiting  low  oni  shaded  places  in  the  northern 
porta  of  this  continent,  and  of  Asia.    It  is  abundant  in  our  own  Northern 
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States.  AH  parts  of  it  have  some  bitterness,  which,  however,  is  strongest 
ID  the  root;  and  th%  is  the  portion  directed  by  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopceia, 
though,  as  the  medicine  is  kept  in  the  shops,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems 
are  generally  intermingled.  The  root  is  long,  slender,  thread-like,  of  a 
deep  orange-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  intensely  and  purely  bitter.  It 
yields  its  bitterness  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  medicine  is  closely  allied 
to  quassia  in  its  properties,  and  might  probably  be  substituted  for  it  in 
all  cases  without  disadvantage ;  but  the  smallncss  of  the  product  of  each 
plant  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use,  unless  some  superi- 
ority of  virtues  can  be  shown.  It  is  sometimes  used,  in  New  England, 
in  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  as  a  local  application.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  of  an  infusion  made  with  two 
drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  one  or  two  fluidounces ;  of  a  tincture,  con- 
taining the  virtues  of  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  one  or  two 
flnidrachms. 

2.  YBLLOW-ROOT. — ZANTHOBRrazA.  U.  S. 

By  this  name  is  designated,  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  XJ.  S.  Pharma- 
copcBia,  the  root  of  Xanihorrhiza  apii/olia,  an  indigenous  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  Southern,  and  in  the  Western  States.  Though 
the  bark  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the  root,  is  bitter,  the  latter  only  is  officinal. 
This  is  cylindrical,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  yellow,  inodorous,  and  extremely  bitter,  without  astringency.  It 
imparts  its  colour,  bitterness,  and  medical  virtues  to  water;  and  the  infii- 
aion  is  not  affected  by  the  salts  of  iron.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
affections,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  dose  as  quassia. 

3.  8TAB-OBASS.— Aletris.  U,  S. 

This  is  the  root^  of  Aletris  farinosa,  a  small  indigenous  herbaceous 
perennial,  named  from  the  star-like  form  assumed  by  the  leaves,  which 
spread  out  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  root  is  small, 
branching,  crooked,  blackish  outside,  brownish  within,  and  strongly  bit- 
ter. It  imparts  its  bitterness  to  water  and  alcohol,  but,  it  is  asserted, 
much  more  freely  to  the  latter.  Little  is  known  of  its  composition.  In 
small  doses  it  acts  as  a  simple  tonic,  and  may  be  given  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  simple  bitters.  But  in  large  doses,  like  most  of  the  articles 
of  this  class,  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  said, 
when  taken  in  great  excess,  to  have  acted  as  a  narcotic.  The  powder 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains  for  the  tonic  effect 


2.  Peculiar  Bitters.  • 

These  are  medicines  which,  with  the  simple  tonic  powers  character- 
istic of  the  pure  bitters,  possess  others  also,  which  modify  the  tonic 
action,  and  give  them  an  influence  on  the  system  more  or  less  peculiar. 
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This  peculiarity  maj  be  owing  either  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
bitter  principle  itself,  or  to  Bome  other  principle  or  principles  which  maj 
be  associated  with  it.  Thus,  Peruvian  bark  owes  its  characteristic 
remedial  virtues  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  bitter  principles;  while  serpen- 
taria  and  wild-eherry  bark  have  other  active  constituents  besides  the  bit* 
ter;  the  additional  constituent  being,  in  the  one,  hydrocyanic  acid  which 
is  sedative,  and  in  the  other,  a  stimulating  volatile  oil. 


I.  PERUVIAN  BARK. 
CINCHONA. 

Origin,  This  is  the  bark  of  different  species  of  Cinchona,  trees  grow- 
ing in  South  America,  along  the  course  of  the  Andes,  extending  fh>ni 
the  northern  coast  near  Caracas  to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia,  through  nine  de- 
grees of  latitude,  at  various  elevations  on  the  mountain  sides,  seldom 
less  than  four  thousdiid  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  species 
known  to  yield  bark  to  commorec  are  C.  Calisaya  and  C.  Boliviana, 
growing  in  Bolivia;  C.micrantha^C.  nitida^  and  C7.  ovata,  inhabiting  the 
provinces  of  Huarailies,  Huanuco,  etc.,  in  the  interior  of  Peru;  C.  Con- 
daminea,  C.  scrobiculata,  and  C.  succiruba,  of  northern  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor; and  CJancifolia,  C.  cordifolia,  and  C.  Pitayensia,  of  New  Granada; 
beside  several  others  less  known,  or  of  less  importance. 

Classification.  The  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  arranged  in 
two  divisions ;  1.  the  officinal  or  those  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copreia,  and  brought  exclusively  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  S.  America; 
and  2.  the  non-officinal,  commonly  designated  as  Carthagena  barks,  and 
exported  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent.  The  officinal  barks 
are  divided  by  the  Pharmacopceia  into  the  pale,  yellow,  and  red;  the 
non-officinal  include  the  three  varieties  of  hard  Carthagena,  fibrous  Car- 
thagena, and  hard  Pitaya  bark. 

Properties,  Penivian  bark  is  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  of  various  dimen- 
sions, with  or  without  epidermis,  of  a  yellowish-brown,  reddish-brown, 
reddish,  or  orange-brown  colour  in  the  interior,  of  a  feeble  somewhat 
aromatic  odour  in  powder  or  decoction,  and  of  a  bitter  taste  varying  in 
degree,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more  commonly  also  nauseous  or 
astringent  It  yields  its  virtues  partially  to  pure  water,  but  completely 
to  alcohol,  or  to  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  The 
several  varieties  require  special  notice. 
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1.  Clamficaticm  of  Psruvian  Barks. 
a.  Officinal  Barks. 

1.  PAIaE  BARK  (CiHCHONA  Pallida,  U.  S.,  ^r.)  is  in  cjlindricftl 
pieces,  called  quills  from  being  rolled,  from  a  few  inches  to  eighteen  in 
length,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two 
or  three  lines  thick.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  always  ad- 
Iwrent,  is  light-graj,  brownish-graj,  or  grayish-fawn ;  of  the  true  bark, 
brownish,  more  or  less  deep,  and  inclining  to  red,  yellow,  or  orange ;  of 
die  powder,  pale-fawn,  and  sometimes  dusky.  The  taste  is  moderately 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  and  not  nauseous. 

The  commercial  varieties  belonging  to  this  division  are  1.  Loxa  barktt, 
QBoally  in  smallish  quills,  derived  from  C.  Condaminea  and  other  speeiea, 
aad  named  from  the  town  of  Loxa,  which  was  formeriy  the  entrepot  of 
the  trade  in  them ;  2.  Lima  or  Huanuco  harka,  usually  larger  than  the 
preceding,  derived  from  C.  roicrantha,  and  C.  nitida,  and  named  from 
the  town  of  Huanuco  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  gathered,  or 
from  Lima,  where  the  trade  in  them  centres ;  3.  Jaen  or  ask-bark^  dif- 
feriog  little  in  size  from  the  Loxa  Barks,  named  from  the  town  of  Jaen. 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  C.  ovata,  and  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct 
▼ariety  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  and  4.  Huamilies  bark, 
of  laiger  size,  in  flat  pieces  and  quills,  named  from  the  province  where  it 
is  gathered,  conjecturally  referred  to  C.  pubescens,  and  little  if  at  all 
known  in  our  markets. 

8.  YSIiIiOW  BABK  (Cinchona  Flava,  U.  S.,  Br.),  called  in  com- 
merce Calisaya  Bark,  is  in  quills  and  flat  pieces ;  the  former  from  three 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter;  the  latter,  quite  flat  or  slightly  curved,  usually  thicker  than  the 
qiiiDed,  and  derived  from  the  larger  stems  or  branches.  The  epidermis  is 
in  general  easfly  separable,  and  is  often  separated  from  the  proper  bark, 
especially  in  the  flat  pieces,  which  are  almost  always  quite  free  from  it 
and,  on  their  outer  surface,  show  that  it  was  removed  without  violence, 
from  the  mere  looseness  of  adhesion.  When  present,  it  is  <^  a  brownish 
colour  diversified  with  whitish  lichens,  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles  and  transverse  fissures,  and  is  tasteless  and  inert.  Without  it. 
the  bark  is  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  firm  and  compact,  of  a  short 
fibrous  fracture  with  shining  points,  and,  when  viewed  along  its  length, 
exhibiting  similar  shining  points,  which  are  the  ends  of  small  transparent 
8|ncula.  These  spicula,  when  the  bark  is  rubbed,  separate  from  it»  and 
prove  highly  irritant  to  the  fingers,  like  cowhage.  The  colour  of  the 
bark  is  a  fine  brownish-yellow,  usually  with  a  tinge  of  red ;  the  taste, 
intensely  bitter  without  astringency  or  nauseousness ;  the  powder,  of  a 
bright  yellowish-cinnamon  hoe,  often  inclining  to  orange.     The  officinal 
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yellow  or  Calisaya  bark  is  the  product  mainly  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  aziil  \ 
ia  obtained  exclusively  from  Bolivia. 

3,  BED  BABK  (Cinchona  Rubra,  IL  S,,  Br.)  is,  like  the  preceding, 
in  quills  or  flat  pieces;   the  former,  completely  or  partially  rolled,  of] 
various  lengths,  sometimes  exceeding  eighteen  inches,  and  from  less  j 
than  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter;  llie  latter,  oitm 
very  large  and  thick.     The  epidermia  is  strongly  adherent,  of  a  reddish* 
brown,  gray,  or  whitish  colour,  ivrinkled  longitudinally,  and  sometimes  i 
warty.    Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  layer^  dark-red,  compact,  brittle,  and  < 
of  feeble  taste.     The  proper  bark  is  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  brownish* 
red  colour,  passing  from  deep-red  to  reddish-yellow,  and  of  a  taste  very 
bitter  and  somewhat  astringent.     The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  fine 
brownish-red.     The  origin  of  this  bark  was  till  recently  unknown;  ai 
present^  however,  through  the  researches  of  Mr,  Howard,  of  London,  it 
is  referred  very  confidently  to  C.  succiruba  of  Pavon  (C\  ovata^  var* 
erythroderma  of  Weddell),  growing  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Chimborazo. 

b.  Non-officinal  or  Carthagena  Barks, 

1.  HARD  CARTHAGENA  BABK  comes  usually  in  pieces  Bome^ 

what  regular  in  shape,  either  completely  or  partially  quilled,  or  flat,  and 
frt^qucntly  ivarpcd;  the  quills  being  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  long,  from 
tbrt*e  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half 
thick;  the  flat,  somewhat  thicker,  ahotit  the  same  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  inches  broaiL  But  sometimes  also  it  comes  in  small  irregu- 
larly square  or  oblong,  flattish  pieces,  variously  waqicd,  an<1  mixed  with 
small  quill*^  or  fragments  of  quills.  The  epf dermis  is  often  absent,  especi- 
ally from  the  larger  and  flatter  pieces,  having  bern  obviously  scraped  or 
pared  off  with  a  knife,  and  not  separated,  as  in  the  Calisaya  bark,  by 
the  natural  juneture.  When  present,  it  is  usually  soft,  whiti&h  or  yel- 
lowisli,  and  of  the  character  which  has  been  called  micaceous.  The 
proper  hark  is  of  a  pale,  dull,  brownish-yellow  colour,  often  appearing  ma 
if  nibbed  over  with  the  powder  Its  texture  is  firm  and  compact ;  its 
fracture  abrypt,  though  not  smooth;  its  taste  bitter  and  nauseous.  It  is 
derived  from  Cinchona  cordifolia, 

2.  FIBBOUS  CARTHAGENA  BABK  is  in  quilis,  half  quills,  slightly 
rolled,  or  flat  pieces,  of  dimensions  and  shape  not  materially  different  from 
the  preceding,  and  like  that  coming  generally  in  somewhat  regular  formf)> 
but  sometimes  in  small  irregular  fragments.  Some  of  the  largest  pieces 
exceed  in  thickness  and  other  dimensions  any  that  I  have  seen  of  U>e 
hard  variety.  The  epidermis  when  remaining  is  soft,  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish, and  micaceous;  but  in  the  larger  and  flatter  pieces  it  is  gen- 
erally absent,  being  artifleially  removed,  as  in  the  preceding.  The  proper 
bark  differs  much  in  character  from  the  hard  variety,  being  very  fibrous, 
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Uglit^  looee,  soft,  and  spongry  under  the  teeth.  Its  colour  varies  from  a 
Hgfat  brownish-yellow  to  an  orange  or  red,  the  latter  existing  especially 
in  the  largest  pieces.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  yellowish,  often  with 
as  orange  tint  The  taste  is  usually  bitter,  but  varies  much  in  degree, 
behig  in  some  specimens  strong,  in  others  very  feeble.  The  fibrous 
Oarthagena  bark  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Cali- 
aaya,  but  differs  greatly  in  its  soft  and  spongy  consistence,  and  in  the 
circumstance  that  its  epidermis  has  been  artificially  removed  by  the 
knife,  instead  of  spontaneously  separating  at  the  natural  junction.  It  is 
tlie  product  of  Cinchona  lancifolia. 

8.  TTAi^n  PTPAYA  BABK,  or  Brown  Carihagena  bark,  as  it  has 
aometimes  been  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  preceding,  which 
aiB  sometimes  designated  as  yellow  Carihagena  hark,  is  usually,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  in  small  irregular  pieces,  either  quilled  or  flat,  from  one  to 
foor  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  four  lines  thick.  The  epidermis  is 
sometimes  whitish  and  soft  as  in  the  other  Carthagcna  barks,  but  some- 
times also  dark- brown,  with  innumerable  cracks  in  different  directions, 
giving  the  surface  a  grater-like  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  absent 
Beneath  the  epidermis  there  is  often  a  resinous  layer,  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  a  shining  surface  when  cut ;  but,  though  highly  char- 
acteristic when  present,  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  pieces.  The  proper 
baiiL  is  rather  hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  closely  and  finely  fibrous,  and 
of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  colour  with  a  reddish  tint.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  hard  Cathagena,  but  differs  in  the  resinous  layer,  the  grater- 
like epidermis  of  many  of  the  pieces,  and  the  deeper  and  redder  colour. 
It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  probably  the  product  of  the  Cinchona 
Pitayensis  of  Weddell. 

2.   Ckmstituenta  and  Chemical  Relations. 

Constiiuenls.^  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  alkaloids,  quinia, 
cinchonia,  qninidia,  cinchonidia,  quinicia  and  cinchonicia.  Of  these 
there  are  two  distinct  groups,  one  consisting  of  quinia,  quinidia,  and 
quinicia,  all  isomeric,  and  cincbonia,  cinchonidia,  and  cinchonicia,  which 
are  also  isomeric,  but  differ  in  composition  from  the  first  group.  The 
last  of  each  group,  quinicia,  namely,  and  cinchonicia,  appear  to  result 
fh>m  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  respective  alkaloids  with  which  they 
are  isomeric,  and,  though  they  may  possibly  sometimes  pre-exist  in  the 
bark,  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  the  chemical  processes  employed 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  subject  of  the  oin- 
ehona  alkaloids  has  been  carefully  intestigated ;  and  a  general  tiew  of  the  results, 
somewhat  different  from  the  account  of  these  alkaloids  gi^en  hi  the  former  edition, 
is  now  presented  in  the  text.  (Abte  to  the  tteand  edition,) 
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in  the  extracUoQ  of  the  others.     The  alkaloLda  are  belieired  to  ejriat  in 
the  bark  chiefly  in  combination  with  kmic  acid,  in  the  form  of  soluble 
kinates,  but  partly  also  combined  with  colourinji^  matter  or  tariDic  acid« 
forming  compoundrt  insoluble  in  water,  which,  therefore,  is  of  itself  in-j 
eompetent  to  oxhanst  all  the  virtueB  of  bark.     Other  constituents  are  t ' 
bitter  subslanee  called  kinovic  bitter  or  kinovic  acid,  tannic  acid,  a  red  , 
colouring  matter  called  cinchonic  red,  a  yellom  colouring  maUer,  rem,  i 
gum,  siarch^  fatty  matter,  kinate.  of  lime,  etc, 

Froperties  of  (he  Alkaloids,  The  alkaloids  are  the  active  principles^ 
and  exist  prohably  in  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  thoupfh  in  very  different 
proportion.  In  Ibe  pale  barks,  einchonia  predominates;  in  the  officinal 
yellow  or  CaHsaya  bark,  qninia  is  moat  abundant;  in  the  red,  both  theee 
Alkaloids  are  found  in  considerable  proportion ;  while  in  the  more  active 
of  the  Carthagena  barks,  quinidia  exists  largely. 

Quinia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  by 
means  of  an  alkali,  is  whitissh,  flocculent  cryslallizable  with  difficulty, 
inodorous,  and  very  bitter  It  is  fuBihle  by  heat  without  chemical  chanpe, 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  With 
the  aiiids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts^  of  which  there  are  two  sets,  ono 
eontainin*r  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  other.  Different  views  are  enter-  ^ 
tained  of  the  equivalent  conftiilution  of  these  salts;  some  believing  tlioie 
containing  the  smaller  proportion  of  acid  tu  be  8ul>salts  (with  ono  cq,  of 
acid  and  two  eqs,  of  base),  and  those  containing  the  larger  proportion  to 
be  neutral  (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base);  while  others  consider 
the  first  set  to  be  neutral  (with  one  eq,  of  acid  and  one  eq.  of  base),  and 
the  second  to  be  super  or  bi-salts  (with  two  eqs,  of  acid  and  one  eq,  of 
base).  Thus,  the  two  sulphates  would  be  denominated  by  one  party 
disulpliate  and  sulphate  of  qutnia,  by  the  other  sulphate  and  bisulphate, 
i>f  coursti,  the  cipiivaient  of  the  alkaloid  is  stated  differently,  according 
to  these  different  views;  being  16^  in  accordance  with  the  former,  and 
double  that  number  with  the  latter,  Quinia  is  distingnished  from  all 
other  substances,  with  the  exception  of  its  isotnt^ric  alkaloids,  l>y  the 
enierald-ii:recn  colour  which  its  soiution,  or  that  of  its  salts  assumes,  when 
treated,  first  with  chlorine,  and  then  with  ammonia,  and  which  cbangva 
u>  violet  upon  saturation  with  a  dilute  acid. 

Quitiidia,  tliou^h  isomeric  witb  quinia,  differs  from  that  alkaloid  in 
crystal lissing  readily^  in  being  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  its  influence  on 
polariy-ed  light.  It  differs  also  from  this,  and  all  the  other  cinchona  alkar 
loids,  in  the  circumstunce,  that  a  solution  ijf  its  sulphate  yields  a  white 
precipitate  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Its  crystals  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  resembles  quinia  in  its  chemical  rclatiooa 
with  chlorine  and  ammonia. 
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Quinieia  differs  from  qninia  in  being  apparently  quite  nncrystallizable, 
and  in  its  effects  on  polarized  light;  but  agrees  with  it  in  composition, 
and  in  most  of  its  chemical  relations.  It  is,  indeed,  in  all  probability, 
the  result  of  certain  molecolar  changes  produced  in  qninia  by  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  used  in  its  extraction.  It  is  not  employed  separately  in  a 
pare  state. 

Cindiania  may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate  in  the  same  manner  as 
qninia  from  its  sulphate.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  freely  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  and 
hot  slightly  so  in  volatile  or  fixed  oils.  In  consequence  of  its  compara- 
tiTe  insolubility,  it  is  much  less  bitter  than  qninia;  scarcely  having 
any  taste  when  first  applied  to  the  tongue,  but  becoming  bitter  in  a  short 
time  as  it  dissolves ;  and  its  solutions  are  very  bitter.  By  a  moderate 
heat  it  melts,  but  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  It  forms  with  the 
acids  crystallizable  salts,  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  qninia,  there  are 
two  sets,  to  which  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  those  made  in 
reference  to  the  salts  of  the  latter  alkaloid.  Its  equivalent  is  conse- 
quently given  differently,  either  154,  or  double  that  number.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  affording  a  white  precipitate,  when  its  solution,  or  that  of 
its  salts,  in  chlorine  water  is  treated  with  ammonia. 

Cinchonidia  bears  the  same  relation  to  cinchonia  that  quinidia  does 
to  quinia.  Like  cinchonia  it  forms  anhydrous  crystals,  which  do  not  like 
those  of  quinidia  effloresce  in  a  warm  air.  It  also  agrees  with  its  iso- 
meric alkaloid  in  not  producing  a  green  colour  with  chlorine  and  ammo- 
nia; but  is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  cinchonia,  and  differs  in  its 
Influence  on  polarized  light 

Cinchonicia,  which  is  derived  from  cinchonia,  is  isomeric  with  it,  and 
resembles  it  in  chemical  relations,  but  differs  in  being  amorphous  or 
ancrystallizable.  Neither  this,  nor  the  preceding  alkaloid  is  prepared 
separately  for  use,  in  a  pure  state,  at  least  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

Under  the  name  of  quinidia  or  quinidine,  an  alkaloid  substance  was 
some  time  since  brought  into  notice,  and  to  some  extent  introduced  into 
commerce,  which  Pasteur  found  to  consist  usually  of  the  two  alkaloids, 
named  respectively  quinidia  and  cinchonidia,  but  chiefly  and  sometimes 
exclusively  of  the  latter.  This  has  led  to  an  unfortunate  confusion  of 
nomenclature;  but  the  student  should  remember  that  what  was  com- 
monly called  quinidia  in  commerce,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  retains 
that  name,  is  really  in  great  measure  cinchonidia.  The  nomenclature 
adopted  here,  after  Pasteur,  is  necessary  as  expressive  of  the  true  rela- 
tions of  the  several  alkaloids. 

The  substance  sometimes  called  quinoidine,  which  in  its  pure  state  is 
the  amorphouts  quinia  of  Liebig,  and  is  obtained  from  the  mother  waters 
left  after  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  process  for  pre- 
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paring  that  salt,  is  usually  a  mixture  of  quinicia  aud  cinchonicift,  ftod  1 

results  from  the  rcactiaiis  which  take  place  in  the  proeesa;  the  cTystml-| 
livable  alkaloids  having  beon  rendered,  by  molecular  change,  amorphous] 
or  UDcrystalHzable, 

Chemical  Relatione  and  Incompalibiliiies,    The  alkalies   and  theif  I 
carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  earl  ha,  precipitate  the  alkaloids  from  the  m«! 
fusion  and  decoction  of  bark;  tannic  acid,  and  all  the  astringent  aub-j 
stances  containing  it,  precipitate  insoluble  tannates  of  the  alkaloids.    By  i 
the  reagents  nieotioned,  therefore,  the  liquid  aqueous  preparations  of  ] 
bark  are  depnved  of  the  active  pneciples  of  that  medicine;  but,  as  the 
precipitated  matter  is  active,  the  preparations,  if  the  sediment  be  disused 
through  them,  will  still  be  efficipnt,  though  inelegant  from  their  turbid* 
ncss.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slight  precipitates  produced  by  the 
soluble  salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  in  consequcnca  , 
of  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  compounds  of  these  acids  with  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids.     These   precipitates,  moreover,  are  redi&solved   by  a 
slight  excess  of  acid.     Besides  the  precipitants  mentioned,  all  of  which 
disturb  the  relations  of  the  active  principles,  there  are  many  othors, 
which,  through  rt'action  with  the  tannic  acid  often  found  in  bark,  orwitb 
other  relatively  inert  constituents,  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  occa- 
sion turbidness  or  deposition  in  the  infusion.   Among  thejse  are  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  mercury,  tartar  emetic,  arsenious  , 
acid,  and  solutions  of  gelatin.     Some  of  these  act  on  certain  varieties  of] 
bark,  and  not  on  others;  as,  for  example,  tartar  tuurtic,  which  sometimca 
produces  copious  precipitates,  and  sometimes  does  not  disturb  the  infu- 
sion.    In  const^qucnee  of  the  large  proportion  of  kin  ate  of  lime  in  tho 
Calisaya  or  ofixuinal  yellow  bark,  a  strong  infusion  of  this  variety  is  . 
precipitated  by  sulphate  of  soda,  which  does  not  affect  most  of  the ' 
other  barks.     But  the  virtut'S  of  the  infusion  arc  not  impaired  by  theee 
reagents,  as  the  active  principles  remain  undislurbtid;  so  that  the  incono- 
patibility  has  reference,  not  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  to  the  subatauoo  ] 
added. 

Signs  of  Value,  The  taste  affords  some  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
bark,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  considered  proportionate  to  the 
bitterness;  but  this  test  cannot  he  relied  on  with  certainty;  as  in  some 
inferior  harks  there  is  considerable  bitterness,  in  consequence  of  the' 
I>resfiH:e  of  kinovic  acid,  which  has  not  tho  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
medicine.  The  best  method  of  testing  any  specimen  of  bark  is  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  it,  whieh  is  a 
pretty  accurate  measure  of  its  medicinal  activity.  For  ibe  method  of  \ 
doing  this,  the  i-cader  is  rtiferrcd  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (12//i  erf., 
;>.  295). 
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3.  BffedM  of  BBTuman  Bark  on  the  System. 

As  the  Tiitues  of  the  bark  reside  mainly  in  its  alkaloids,  and  these  are 
ckMely  analogous  in  their  effects,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  first 
of  qoinia,  as  the  one  best  known  and  most  used ;  and  afterwards  to  point 
out  anj  difference  that  may  exist  between  its  operation  and  that  of  the 
bark  itself,  or  the  other  alkaloids.  The  effects  of  quinia  are  usually  ob- 
tained from  the  sulphate ;  and  this  may  be  considered,  in  the  following 
observations,  as  representing  the  alkaloid. 

When  sulphate  of  quinia  is  administered  to  a  healthy  person,  in  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  six  grains  daily,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain, 
it  produces  effects  very  analogous,  if  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
ttmple  bitter&  At  first  no  sensible  effects  whatever  may  be  experienced ; 
bot,  after  a  short  time,  the  appetite  is  increased,  the  food  appears  to  be 
more  rapidly  digested,  the  pulse  becomes  somewhat  fuller  and  stronger, 
if  not  accelerated,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  correspondingly  ele- 
vated, the  processes  of  sanguifioation  and  nutrition  are  promoted,  and 
other  vital  functions  are  moderately  stimulated  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  other  words,  the  medicine  operates  as  a  pure  tonic,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  term  given  in  this  work.  In  irritable  states 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  system  at  large,  these  effects  are  some- 
times exalted,  by  the  free  use  of  the  medicine,  into  a  moderately  febrile 
Btate,  with  anorexia,  gastric  oppression,  thirst,  a  furred  tongue,  accelera- 
ted pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  headache  or  other  cephalic 
uneasiness.  This  condition,  however,  is  probably  not  the  direct  result 
of  the  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the  system  at  large,  but  indirect,  and 
symptomatic  of  some  local  irritation  produced  by  it,  especially  in  the 
stomach  or  other  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  This  state  of  exces- 
sive excitement  is  rarely  experienced  in  health ;  because,  with  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  quinia  administered,  other  effects  are  developed,  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  which  overcome  its  general  excitant  influence. 

Given  to  the  amount  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains  daily,  in  divided 
doses,  or  to  a  less  amount  in  a  single  dose,  sulphate  of  quinia  evinces  a 
tendency  to  act  specially  upon  the  brain,  and  often  produces  very  decided 
effects  upon  that  organ.  The  quantity,  however,  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  obvious  cerebral  symptoms,  varies  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals; some  evincing  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  even  small  doses,  while  others  scarcely  feel  the  largest  quantity  above 
mentioned.  The  first  cerebral  phenomenon  usually  presented  is  abnor- 
mal sound,  such  as  buzzing,  roaring  like  that  of  a  strong  wind  or  of  a 
cataract,  singing,  hissing,  ringing,  etc.  Along  with  this  there  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  hardness  of  hearing,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  effects  of  quinia.     Uneasy  sensations  in  the  head  are  also 
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frequent,  as  of  weight,  fulness,  tension,  and  sometimes  positive  pain,  I 
though  very  seldom  severe.  The  circulation  ia  not  much  affected;  the  I 
pulse  being  sometimes  increai^ed  sometimes  diminished  in  frequency,  but  j 
for  t!ie  most  part  little  altered.  I 

When,  instead  of  the  quantities  ahove  mentioned,  from  twelve  to  sixty  I 
graifis  or  more  are  given  daily,  in  divided  doses,  the  effect  upon  tb« 
cerebral  functions  is  increased,  and  a  decided  sedative  influence  upon  the 
circulation  produced,  as  evinced  by  a  dimiiiution  of  the  frequency  and  I 
force  of  the  pulse,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  salt  used.     Along  I 
with  tbe  abnormal  soyml.^  before  referred  to,  there  is  now  giddiness  of] 
dizziness;  the  individual,  if  erect,  often  staggers;  occasionally  there  la  j 
in^egular  muscular  movement;  the  hardness  of  hearing  is  not  unfre- j 
quently  increased  to  positive  deafncBs,  and  in  a  few  instances  vision  is] 
disturbed  and  blindness  induced.    At  first,  if  the  individual  dose  is  large, 
there  may  be  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  and  sometimes  epistaxiSt  j 
indicating  decided  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head;  and  occa- 
sionally, though  very  rarely,  active  delirium  occurs.     In  experiments  I 
12 fM>n  dogs,  even  meningitis  has  In  some  relatively  few  instances  heenl 
brought  on  by  very  large  doses.  (Briquet,  Traite  Th^rap,  du  Quinquina^  ] 
p,  1€1.)    But  these  evidences  of  ovcr-cxcitement  of  the  brain  give  way 
to  others  indicating  a  reduction  of  nervous  powx-r,  such  as  diminished 
hearing  and  sight,  uncontrollable  tremblings,  depressed  Bpirits,  sighing 
or  yawning,  and  very  rarely  a  kind  of  mental  disorder,  compared  l»y  Dr. 
James  McCaw  of  Virginia  to  delirium  tremens,  {Stethoscope,  ii.  «>dC.)  1 
In  some  instances,  a  tendency  to  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  evinced;  in  J 
others,  morbid  wakefulness;  but  in  the  greater  number,  neither  the  one  J 
nor  tbe  other.     Though  tbe  pulse  is  at  first  sometimes  temporarily  ex- 
cited by  these  large  doses,  probably  in  sympathy  with  the  excited  brain, 
it  in  general  soon  becomes  slower,  and  always  feebler.     The  pulsations  j 
of  the  heart  are  often  reduced  ten  or  twelve  in  the  minute,  sometimes  i 
as  much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five;  and  tbe  whole  number  in  the  minute  i 
to  forty,  but  seldom  if  ever  lower.     In  strength,  the  pulse  is  diminished 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  a^s  shown  by  the  experiments  of] 
Briquet  upon  dogs,  by  means  of  PoiBeuille^s  hffiniadynameter;  and.  in  i 
extreme  cases,  it  may  be  i^o  much  reduced  as  no  longer  t^o  be  felt  at  the  J 
wrist    The  skin  at  the  same  time  U'comes  cool,  pale,  and  moist^  and  tbe 
face  [tale  or  livid,  and  shrunk. 

This  prostration  under  the  use  of  qninia  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
constitute  real  poisoning.  Death  has  often  been  produced  in  dogs  by 
excessive*  doses;  and  in  one  case,  cited  by  M.  Guersent,  tbe  same  result 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  human  subject.*     Uiacommint,  wlio 


^  la  (bie  ciue,  M.  Buiire,  »  pruotltioner  of  medictae,  in  an  «xoire<iitAt«  of  uD«gi* 
antiQQ  bordering  on  inHanitj,  boliGTing  himself  lo  be  attacked  with  portiioious  fever, 
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first  called  attention  to  the  powerfnl  sedative  influence  of  qainia,  records 
the  case  of  an  individaal,  who  took  by  accident  about  three  drachms  of 
the  sulphate.  Extreme  prostration  came  on,  with  an  almost  absent 
pulse,  cold  skin,  slow  respiration,  feeble  voice,  and  apparently  imminent 
danger  of  death,  which  was,  however,  averted.  In  these  prostrate  cases, 
the  pupil  is  often  dilated,  and  there  is  sometimes  coma. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  quinia,  in 
large  doses,  upon  the  circulation,  or  the  cerebral  functions. 

But  it  also  produces  other  effects.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
render  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  to  lessen  its  coagulability  by  diminishing 
the  proportion  of  fibrin,  or  altering  its  quality ;  and  in  some  cases,  in 
which  death  has  occurred  during  its  administration,  the  blood  has  been 
found  fluid.  But  this  result  was  ascribable  to  the  existing  disease,  and 
nottoqninia;  and  more  numerous  experiments  and  observations  have 
proved  that,  in  any  quantity  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem, it  does  not  impair  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  Briquet 
found,  in  his  experiments,  that  it  had  the  opposite  effect  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  fibrin. 

It  has  been  said  that  quinia  has  the  property  of  immediately  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  spleen.  This  view  of  it  was  taken  by  Piorry,  but  has 
not  been  fully  sustained  by  other  observers;  and  the  existence  of  the 
property  must  be  considered  as  doubtful.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is 
undoubtedly  often  gradually  diminished  under  the  use  of  quinia,  espe- 
cially in  miasmatic  fevers ;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  effect  pro- 
ceeds indirectly  from  the  removal  of  the  cause,  as  directly  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  remedy  on  the  organ. 

In  the  urinary  passages  quinia  occasionally  induces  irritation,  proba- 


took  within  a  short  time  60  grammes  (very  nearly  two  ounces  Troy)  of  sulphate  of 
qoinia  by  the  mouth  and  rectum.  Symptoms  of  great  prostration,  with  loss  of  sight 
and  hearing,  came  od,  which  he  unfortunately  ascribed  to  the  pernicious  fever,  and 
hoped  to  counteract  by  a  continuance  of  these  enormous  doses.  In  the  course  of 
nine  or  ten  days,  he  took  additionally  five  ounces  of  the  salt.  Another  physician 
being  then  called  in,  found  him  covered  with  cold  sweat,  completely  deaf  and  blind, 
with  difficult  snd  rattling  respiration,  profound  stupor,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance like  that  of  drunkenness.  Though  partially  roused  with  much  difficulty, 
so  as  to  give  rational  answers,  he  quickly  became  delirious,  and  died.  {Diet,  de  Mid,^ 
2e  ed.,  xzvi.  670.) 

A  case  is  recorded  in  the  London  Med.  Timet  and  Oaz.  (April,  1864,  p.  461),  in 
which  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  quinia  was  given,  by  mistake,  to  a  soldier  affected 
with  ague,  with  no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a  kind  of  stupor  and  complete  deaf- 
DC88,  which  left  him  after  a  time;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  quite  well,  hav- 
ing lost  his  ague.  No  antidote  was  used.  From  these  two  cases  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  though  quinia  may  sometimes  be  taken  with  impunity,  by  a  strong  man,  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce;  yet  double  the  quantity  may  prove  fatal;  and  a  legitimate 
eaution  would  limit  the  dose  far  within  the  smaller  amount  mentioned.  {Note  to  the 
third  edition.) 
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blj  by  its  direct  contact  with  the  m  aeon  a  membrane  of  these  paseagc^l 
as  it  escapes  with  the  urioe.    Dr  E,  Hanlj  has  shown  that  quinial 
to  pass  out  with  the  urine  id  less  than  seven  minutes  from  its  exhibitia 
by  tlie  mouth.  (Journ.  de  Fharm,  cl  de  Ckim.,  3e  ser.^  x\W.  160.)* 

The  alkaloid  is  not  gent*rally  thought  to  exercise  anj?  special  influence  I 
on  the  ^^cmital  function;  though  it  may  no  doubt  operate  beneficially,  ioi 
certain  abnormal  states  of  that  function,  through  its  tonic  powers,  Itj 
is,  however,  believed  by  Dr.  Cochran,  on  the  basis  of  numerous  expert*^ 
ments,  that  it  has  the  property  of  exciting  the  menstrual  function  by  A1 
special  influence;  accelerating  and  augmenting  the  menses  when  it  iii 
given  a  short  time  before  the  regular  period,  and  restoring  them  when  i 
arrested  by  cold  or  other  cause,  (jinn,  de  Tfiirap,,  ad.  18G0,  p.  194,) 

Occasional  effects  are  experienced  from  quinia  differing  from  tboBtj 
which  are  most  common  and  characteristic.  Sometimes  it  irritates  thtJ 
stomach  considerably,  causing  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression,  ga^tiio^ 
pains,  and  nausea  or  vomiting.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  fobf 
diseases,  in  which  the  stomach  is  already  not  unfrequently  in  a  status 
irritation,  or  strongly  disposed  to  it.  Sometimes  also  it  acts  similarly  on  1 
the  bowels,  causing  griping  pain,  and  diarrhoEa.  It  has  been  accoaedi 
of  producing  constipation  j  but  this  is  doubtful.  Its  operation,  in  largo  I 
doses,  is  sometimes  attended  with  great  oppression  of  chest  and  pw*1 
cordial  uneasiness,  probably  (lep(!iident  upon  its  irritant  influence  over -^ 
the  nijrvous  centres.  Mr.  W.  IL  Yipan  i^tates  that,  in  several  cases  ^ 
which  have  come  under  his  notice,  purpura  has  appeared  immediatdy  ' 
after  the  use  of  quinia.  (Lancet,  fluly  8,  1865,  p,  37  ) 

The  constitutional  effects  of  quinia  are  essentially  the  same,  by  whai*^ 
ever  avenue  it  enters  the  system,  whether  taken  by  the  stomach,  injected  ' 
into  the  rectum,  or  introduced  into  the  areolar  tissue,  the  serous  caviUea, 
or  directly  into  the  circulation.  When  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of^ 
the  cuticle,  it  produces  so  much  irritation  as  materially  to  interfere  witli  I 
its  absorption. 

The  period,  after  its  administration,  at  which  quinia  begins  to  erinoe 
signs  of  ita  characteristic  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  these  signs  persist,  vary  with  the  dose  and  the  in- 
terrafs  of  exhibition,    Less  than  three  or  four  grains,  in  one  dose,  rareljr  ^ 


^  Some  experimeDts  have  beeo  made  to  determine  the  iDfluettce  of  quiot*  oa  thv 
exoretion  «)f  substances  with  iLc  urioe.  Dr.  Win.  A-  ILimmond,  of  (be  U.  S.  .\riny, 
found,  IIS  ihe  result  of  bis  inTesiigations  in  cofics  of  inter u^itlontfeTer,  Ih&l  ib«  UM 
of  quintA  vfos  followed  bj  &  diminution  of  ibe  yric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  an  iocr^Aft 
of  Ihe  urea  (Jin.  Joum.  of  Med.  SeL,  April,  1858,  p.  J12<));  and  the  snine  resujl,  ikM  ^ 
relates  (o  the  diminution  of  uric  acid,  wuh  obtAtaed  by  Dr  H.  Ranke  (Lend,  Mtd* 
T^me*  and  Gat,^  Ma^^  1857*  p.  537).  But  we  have,  as  jet,  insufllcieni  faet«  to  ju** 
tify  any  pofiiiiTe  inferenoe,  as  to  its  general  phjaiologioal  aotioOf  from  ita  inflaeoot 
on  this  secretion.  (NoU  to  iht  aeeond  edition.) 
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prodaoes  aqj  sensible  effect;  six  or  eight  grains  osnally  occasion  some 
cer^ral  disturbance  in  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  at  the  latest  two  hours; 
while  from  twelve  to  sixteen  grains,  or  more,  may  operate  sensibly  in  so 
riiort  a  time  as  fifteen  minntes.  But,  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  repeated  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  nervous  system  is  experienced  until  nine  or  ten  grains 
have  been  taken ;  and  often  considerably  more  is  required.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  single  dose,  just  large  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  say  five  or  six 
grains,  continues  generally  two  or  three  hours ;  of  double  the  quantity, 
given  through  the  day,  in  divided  doses,  about  eight  or  ten  hours;  of 
larger  amounts,  given  in  the  same  way,  up  to  a  drachm  daily,  from 
twdve  to  thirty-six  hours.  (Briquet) 

In  animals  which  have  perished  under  the  influence  of  quinia,  no 
leaion  has  been  discovered,  as  a  general  result,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fi&tal  effect  Almost  invariably  the  pia  mater  has  been  found  more  or 
less  injected;  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  account  for  the  fatal  issue, 
though  the  appearance  may  aid  in  the  explanation  of  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion. It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of 
meningitis  have  been  noticed.  The  probability  is  that,  if  any  character- 
istic lesion  be  found,  it  will  be  in  the  nervous  centres  near  the  base  of 
the  brain,  upon  which  the  medicine  appears  mainly  to  expend  its  in- 
fluence, so  far  as  that  organ  is  concerned.  Perhaps  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  parts,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  might  reveal  some 
diaracteristic  abnormal  condition. 

In  relation  to  Feruuian  bark  itself,  the  effects  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  quinia;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  or  of  certain  non- 
alkaline  principles  contained  in  it,  as  the  cinchonic  red  and  the  yellow 
colouring  matter,  it  is  much  more  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  often,  therefore,  nauseates,  and  occasionally  causes  vomiting 
or  purging,  especially  if  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  is  in  an  irri- 
table state ;  and  in  some  instances  it  cannot  be  borne  on  the  stomach, 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  its  characteristic  effects  on  the  system. 
When  very  largely  given,  it  generally  becomes  intolerably  offensive  to 
the  stomach;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  it  the  sedative  and 
prostrating  effects  produced  by  excessive  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia ; 
and,  when  such  effects  are  observed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them,  and  the  sympathetic  effects  of  the  attendant  nausea. 
Hence,  the  highly  important  property  of  diminishing  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  long  escaped  attention,  and  became  known  only 
after  the  discovery  of  quinia.  The  bark  differs  also  from  its  alkaloids  in 
another  particular;  in  its  occasional  tendency,  namely,  to  produce  con- 
stipation, resulting  probably  from  the  tannic  acid  it  contains.  This  effect 
is  of  course  evinced  only  in  states  of  the  bowels,  in  which  they  are  not 
disposed  to  be  irritated  by  it 
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I\     Cinchonia  has  been  found  to  be  identical  id  its  effects  with  qulnia. 
|«xcGpt  that  it  is  about  one-third  weaker;  in  other  words,  requires  to 
IgiveQ  in  a  quantity  ahout  one-third  greater  to  produec  tho  same  resullpl 
jSriquet,  in  his  experiments,  never  obtained  from  it  the  effect  apon  the 
'tision  sometimes  produced  by  quinitt;   but  thiB  was  probably  o«ru)| 
either  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trials,  or  to  the  insufficient  amouQ 
employed. 

I  Quinidia  and  quimcia  appear  not  to  differ  from  quinia,  in  theli 

♦        operation  on  the  system,  whether  physiologically  or  therapeutically.    In 
relation  to  cinchomdia  and  cinchorticia,  their  effects  have  not,  so  far  i 
I  know,  been  separately  studied;  but  the  probability  is  that  they  wouli 
be  found  to  operate  identically  with  cinchonia,  to  which  they  hold  m^ 
close  a  chemical  relation. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  tonic  operation  of  qulnia  upon  the  digestif 
oTg'ana  is  chiefly  direct;  as  it  certainly  possesses  the  property  of  local 
fltimulation.    This  is  evinced  by  the  pain  and  inflammation,  often  fofe 
lowed  by  su]>erhcial  sloughing,  which  result  from  its  application,  undiluted,^ 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin  deprived  of  the  epidermis.     The  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation,  occasionally  caused  by  it,  is  probably  nothing 
than  an  exfiggeralion  of  il^s  legitimate  tonic  inHuence  upon  the  aliment 
mucous  membrane.   There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  febriculous  con- 
dition, sometimes  attendant  upon  its  action,  is  the  result  of  the  synipa* 
thetic  extension  of  this  irritation  to  the  system  at  large.     But  the  conTl 
stilutional  impression  thus  produced  is  not  tlie  normal  and  characteristic 
effect  of  quinia  upon  the  system.     The  latter  arises  from  the  absorpUc 
of  the  medicine,  and  its  direct  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  body  affected} 
and  is  in  fact  interfered  with  by  any  ga.stric  irritation  which  nmy  pr 
oecd  from  the  quinia,  because  abaortitiun  is  thus  impeded,    Neverthelesa, ' 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tonic  effect  of  the  uicdiciae  on  the  digestive 
organs  may  depend,  in  part,  upon  its  entrance,  through  the  circulation,, 
into  the  interior  of  their  tissues,  and  the  exercise  there  of  an  excit&nl| 
influence  upon  their  nutrition. 

That  the  active  principles  of  Peruviao  bark  enter  the  circulation  can 
no  longer  l>e  doubted.  Several  experimenters  have  detected  qui  ma  in 
tho  blood ;  and  it  may  easily  be  recognized  in  the  urine,  a  short  tinii| 
after  its  administration,  by  a  simple  chemical  test  A  solution  of  iodid 
of  potassium,  in  which  free  iodine  has  been  dissolved,  throws  down  i 
orange*l>rown  precipitate  froni  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  qulnia,  la  ordi- 
nary urine  no  sueh  effect  is  produced;  but,  during  the  use  of  sulphate  < 
quinia,  the  application  of  the  reagent  is  followed  by  a  precipitate  aa  soonj 
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M  the  sjstem  becomes  affected,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so. '^ 
The  quantity  which  passes  by  arine  is  proportionate  to  that  adminis- 
tered; and,  as  little  or  none  has  been  satisfactorily  detected  in  other 
secretions,  it  follows  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  salt,  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  quinia  ceases  to 
appear  in  the  urine  soon  after  its  observable  effects  upon  the  system 
have  ceased.  The  inferences  deducible  from  these  facts  are,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Peruvian  bark  acts  on  the  system  through  the  medium  of 
tlie  circulation,  and,  secondly,  that  its  action  is  dynamic,  that  is,  upon 
the  vital  properties  of  the  parts  affected,  and  not  through  any  chemical 
combination  with  the  tissues,  which  would  otherwise  retain  the  alkaloid. 

But  are  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  at  large  the  same  as 
those  upon  the  digestive  organs?  Is  it  a  general  as  well  as  local  tonic? 
Does  it  stimulate  the  functions  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  organs 
which  it  reaches  by  the  route  of  the  circulation,  as  it  is  admitted  to 
stimulate  the  stomach  ?  These  are  questions  of  great  importance,  as  they 
are  not  theoretical  merely,  but  have  a  strong  practical  bearing.  There  are 
many  who  agree  with  the  Italian  contra- stimulant  school,  in  believing 
that  sulphate  of  quinia  is  a  powerful  direct  sedative,  especially  in  large 
do0es,  and  consequently  that  it  is  applicable  to  cases  of  high  excitement, 
and  even  of  active  inflammation.  If,  as  others  suppose,  it  is  essentially 
stimulant,  this  application  of  it  is  certainly  not  indicated,  and  must  often 
be  highly  injurious. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  impression,  and  it  certainly  is  my  own, 
that,  in  small  doses,  quinia  is  essentially  and  universally  tonic.  Not  only 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  but  in  all  the  parts  to  which  it  is  carried  by 
the  circulation,  its  effects  thus  administered  are  to  excite  moderately  the 
nutritive  function,  and  probably  in  some  degpree  also  that  of  secretion. 
Through  its  influence  upon  the  processes  by  which  the  blood  is  formed, 


*  The  solution  eoiplojed  bj  Briquet  for  this  purpose  contained  2  parts  of  iodine, 
8  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  250  of  water.  He  found  the  action  of  the  test  to  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  observable  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  nervous  system. 
Thus,  after  the  exhibition  of  8  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  one  dose,  a  precipi- 
tate sometimes  appeared  in  half  an  hour,  though  more  frequently  at  the  end  of  two 
hours;  after  4  grains,  in  two  or  three  hours;  after  2.5  grains,  if  any  appeared,  it 
was  not  till  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  hours.  The  length  of  time,  therefore,  before 
the  appearance  of  quinia  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken;  and  the 
tame  rule  holds  in  relation  to  the  period  at  which  the  effects  are  felt.  (Trait.  Thf- 
rap,  du  Quinquina,  p.  220. ) 

Another  fact,  noticed  by  the  same  experimenter,  is  that  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
of  qainim  eliminated  is  directly  proportionate  to  that  introduced. 

A  third,  also  highly  interesting,  is  that  the  elimination  always  ceases  after  a  short 
time,  generally  little  exceeding  that  during  which  the  effects  of  the  quinia  persist. 
That,  after  a  single  dose  of  about  8  grains,  the  quinia  disappeared  from  the  urine 
in  ftQm  20  to  24  hour.*' ;  after  80  grains  taken  during  12  hours,  in  about  40  hours; 
and  aAer  large  doses  taken  I'or  several  days,  in  fk-om  60  to  80  hours.  (Ibid.,  p  280.) 
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it  probably  tends  to  augment  the  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  to  render  it 

richur.  Thus,  by  its  own  operation  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  anil 
through  the  agency  of  the  enriched  blood,  it  gives  ^eater  energy  to  tho 
contractions  of  that  organ;  and  hence  the  fuller  and  stronger  puTse,  not 
unfrcqucntly  resulting  from  its  moderate  and  continued  use.  It  doe« 
not,  however,  appear,  like  the  arterial  stimulants,  to  exeite  the  beail 
immediately  into  luereased  frequency  of  pulsation  ;  and,  when  tbia 
is  occasionally  expericTiced,  it  is  pn»bably  through  sympathy  with 
irritated  stomach  or  brain.  In  ail  the  points  just  referred  to  qi 
agpcc8  with  the  simple  hitters.  Hut  there  is  another  in  which  it 
rially  dltfers  from  that  set  of  tonics ;  I  refer  to  its  action  on  the  hraiaj 
The  simple  bitters  may  alTect  that  organ  through  the  enriched  blood,  or 
possibly  by  directly  stimulating  its  nutrition;  but  its  special  functions 
are  not  immediately  excited,  and  in  nodcgrt^c  observably  interfered  witL 
Quinia,  on  the  contrary,  acts  with  a  special  predilection  on  the  cerebral 
functions;  stimulating^  them  gently,  and  within  tf^e  limits  of  tonic  action, 
when  given  moderately;  but,  in  excess,  producing  the  effects  of  over- 
excitement  or  irritation  proportionate  to  the  quantity  used.  In  small  doses, 
this  induenee  is  not  evinced  by  any  striking  phenomena;  but  it  is  no  doubt 
felt,  and  contributes  to  give  to  Peruvian  bark  that  pre-eminence  ovffr 
other  tonics  which  it  has  bo  long  enjoyed.  But  discrimination  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  an  accurate  understanding  of  its  operation  on  the  brain. 
Resembling  in  some  respects  the  stimulant  narcotics^  it  yet  differs  from 
them  in  the  special  seat  of  its  action.  Both  obey  the  general  laws  of 
atimulatton;  that  is,  they  at  first  increase  the  normal  function  of  the  ex- 
cited pait,  then  dernnge  it,  and  finally,  by  a  continuance  of  their  influ- 
ence, diminish  or  suppress  it.  But,  while  the  cerebral  atimulanta  or 
stimulating  narcotics  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  whole  encephalon, 
and  especially  upon  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functioos 
in  the  cerebral  lobes  ;  quinia  leaves  these  almost  unaffected,  and  confines 
its  influence  more  especially  to  the  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain; 
those,  namely,  of  sensation,  and  those  which  control  the  organic  fUno 
tions  of  the  system.  Hence  we  seldom  see  mental  exhilaration,  deliriuro, 
or  stupor  produced  by  quinia;  while  excitement,  disturbance,  and  de- 
prcBsion  of  hearing  or  sight,  and  of  the  reflex  muscular  movements  of 
circulation  and  respiration,  are  its  constant  results  when  taken  in  ftdJ 
doses.  * 

*Id  reference  to  the  efTecia  of  quiniA  on  sight  and  faearuig,  I  r«oeiit1j  bud  % 
patient  irho,  uniler  the  full  lEiflticiice  of  the  medicine,  w&s  affected  with  curious 
hnltucinations,  not  only  seeing  either  airnrtge  or  fatntllar  fAces,  bat  hearing  unreal 
voices,  fiomeiimes  from  Tisible,  soTnetimes  inTisible  sources:  and,  as  the  patient  waa, 
on  a  momont'B  reflc?ctiDn,€onsciouf«  thni  they  were  illustons,  thej  wore  oftcQ  aourees 
of  amiiBctoent.  TItere  was  no  fevor,  and  no  other  eTtdenoe  of  cerebral  excitement* 
The  biilkiGinatlotin  vaniahed  when  sufficient  time  bad  passed  for  the  cUminatioii  of 
Ihe  medicine.  (iVb^e  io  tkt  ikirdtdiiion.) 
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Admitting  qQinfa  to  be  moderately  stimalant,  in  small  doses,  to  those 
oerebral  functions  which  it  specially  affects,  we  have  next  to  consider 
the  question,  whether  the  sedative  effects  undoubtedly  produced  by  it, 
when  largely  given,  are  direct  or  indirect ;  that  is,  whether  they  proceed 
fh>m  an  immediately. depressing  influence  exerted  by  the  quiniaupon  the 
encephalic  centres,  or  are  the  consequences  of  a  preceding  state  of  exci- 
tation. To  solve  this  question,  it  must  first  be  determined,  what  are  the 
immediate  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  the  medicine,  sufficient  to  induce  the 
ultimate  prostration.  Close  observation  upon  the  human  subject  and 
the  lower  animals  has  shown,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  brain  is  con- 
cerned, these  effects  are  such  as  characterize  excitation.  The  flushed 
fkce,  the  feeling  of  tension  or  fulness  in  the  head,  the  sensitiveness  to 
light,  the  buzzing  and  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  vertiginous  sensations,  the 
involuntary  muscular  movements,  the  increased  frequency  of  pulse  and 
heat  of  skin,  and  the  active  delirium  and  convulsions  which  occasionally 
though  rarely  occur,  are  all  proofs  of  stimulation  and  active  congestion 
of  the  brain ;  and  these  proofs  are  still  further  strengthened  by  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  uniformly  observed  on  post-mortem 
examination,  and  the  evidences  of  positive  meningitis  which  have  been 
observed  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  of  excitsr 
tion  are  much  less  observable,  when  the  same  quantity  is  administered 
in  small  portions,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
stimulation  from  the  several  portions,  not  exceeding  the  degree  of  tonic 
action,  is  scarcely  observable  in  the  pulse,  and  subsides  before  being  fully 
reinforced  by  the  succeeding  doses ;  while  the  secondary  depression  of 
the  whole  accumulates,  and  in  the  end  becomes  very  obvious.  The  ex- 
citant effects  of  the  large  single  dose  may  continue  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when  they  gradually  subside  into  a  contrary  condition,  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  taken,  and,  when  this  is  in  great  excess,  the  prostration  is 
in  the  end  extreme.  Now  this  is  the  ordinary  and  necessary  result  of 
over-stimulation ;  and  it  is  altogether  superogatory  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  directly  depressing  power  in  the  medicine.  The  stimulation  of 
an  organ  first  excites  its  function ;  if  it  be  continued  and  increased,  the 
function  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular ;  if  still  further  increased, 
the  organ  is  overwhelmed  by  the  congestion  induced,  and  its  function  is 
impaired  or  suppressed.  The  first  excitement  is  thus  followed  by  de- 
pression ;  and  this  is  deepened  through  another  physiological  law,  w^hich 
determines  that  the  excitability  of  a  part  is  exhausted  by  over^xercise. 
Thus,  after  the  first  excitant  effects  of  quinia  above  referred  to  have  con- 
tinued a  short  time,  the  cerebral  centres  become  incapacitated  for  their 
duties  through  their  congestion,  and  secondary  exhaustion;  and  cease 
to  send  forth  the  influence  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  functions 
over  which  they  preside,  or  which  they  in  any  degree  control.  Hence 
the  diminution  or  loss  of  hearing,  the  occasional  loss  of  sight,  the  general 
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feebleness  of  the  TQiisealar  power,  the  tremblmg,  the  graduaHj  dioiiDish* 
mg  (re(|uencj  and  force  of  the  pulse,  the  eoldnesa  and  palJor  of  the  sur^l 
face,  and  the  nnivei^al  prostration-     Kow  this  is  a  very  different  condtpj 
tion,  in  relation  to  therapeutic  indicAtions,  from  an  apparently  similsf  j 
condition  produced  by  a  din^ct  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  the] 
heart  itself^  and,  though  it  might  prove  useful  in  certain  casea  if  safely] 
induced,  yet,  in  determining  upon  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  it^ 
reference  must  always  l>c  had  to  the  possible  danger  of  the  great  over- 
exciteuient  and  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  involved.     This  point  j 
will  again  be  brought  under  discussion,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  certain 
thpra|M*iitie  applications  of  iiuiaia^  proposed  on  the  ground  of  its  sedative  j 
properties.* 

In  explaining  the  effects  of  quinia  on  the  system,  a  new  path  of  inve*  ^ 
tigation  has  been  opened  by  Dr.  IL  Bcuce  Jones,  through  the  ditfcovety 
in  the  animal  tissues  of  a  suhdtance  strongly  resembling  quinia  in  ilM 
reagcncics;  not  only  exhibiting  the  same  remarkable  fluorescence  in  solu- 
tion, but  responding  in  like  manner  to  various  other  test^  of  quinia.  But 
much  further  investigation  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  of  the  relation  of  this  new  substance  with  quinia,  and  how  far 


♦  Some  experirocntB  of  Briquet  upon  doga  would  seem  to  prove  a  dirccli 
iufluctice  of  t^uiniiL  upon  the  inoror  power  of  Llie  licarL.     By  injectiog  qutuiUtice  < 
sulftUsite  of  quitiia  Iti  flolutioo,  rarjiog  from  7  6  to  30  graitia,  into  the  (External] 
Jugular  vein  of  dogs^  he  found  iho  force  of  the  heart's  contractions,  as  measured  by  I 
the  hfemadjnuineter  of  Poiseuille,  to  be  dlniiui^hed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  i 
used,  very  flUghtly  by  the  firflt  quamity,  and  very  grcatlj  bj  the  last,  which  i 
the  speedy  dealh  of  the  animal  hj  syncope.    In  other  experimenis,  io  which  stinllarJ 
solutions  were  maito  to  enter  directly  the  cerebral  Tesaels,  the  brain  was  excited,  < 
und  the  force  of  tha  hearts  pulsiiiion  considerably  increased.  [Trait/  Tkinijt,  A$\ 
QuinqMina.)   The  inference  from  tho^c  resulis  is  that  qiiinia  is  directly  stimulant  to 
the  bvtiln,  and,  through  it.  is  oapnblc  of  exciting  the  heart;  while,  introduced  ioiai 
the  henrt  itj'clf,  it  has  a  tendency  to  parnlyste  that  organ.     A  great  objection  t# 
these  expcrituents,  so  far  a^i  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  that,  in  order  to  product  th« 
tenst  depressing  effect  on  thai  organ,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  introduced 
into  the  jugulur  vein,  must  produce  a  much  stronger  impregnaiion  of  tht  blood 
reaching  the  heart,  than  can  be  pntduccd  by  any  amount  of  the  tnedicine  swallowed, 
which  iff  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  almo&t  as  fnH(  as  it  is  absorbed.    The  inference 
is,  that  no  direct  observable  depression  of  tbe  heart  would  follow  the  interna!  sd- 
ministralion  of  quinia.     But,  even  though  we  should  iidinit  the  entire  accuracy  and 
relcTanoy  of  these  experiment^*,  they  do  not  inviilidate  the  force  of  the  argument  tn 
the  text,  in  relation  tii  the  use  of  quinia  as  a  itedutive.     Whether  the  deprotsioD  ill 
the  actions  of  the  heart,  proijuced  by  large  d<»ses«  depends  wholly  upon  the  secondary 
depression  of  the  brain,  as  supposed  in  the  text,  or  partly  upon  that,  and  partly 
upon  the  direct  action  of  the  quiuia  on  the  heart,  tn  either  case  the  danger  of  an 
OTer-exciteiiient  of  .the  brain,  which  the  same  experinients  show  to  resuU  from  thi 
medicine,  must  he  encounteredi  whenever  the  eedatiTo  elfiMt  on  tlie  circulation  it 
reioried  to  as  a  therapeutic  agency. 
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any  supposed  similarity  or  identity  between  them  can  have  a  bearing 
on  the  systemic  inflaence  of  the  cinchona  alkaloid. 

5.  Injurious  Effects  and  their  Treatment. 

In  ordinary  doses,  quinia  is  not  apt  to  produce  deleterious  effects,  un- 
less through  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pathological  condition  in 
which  it  may  be  prescribed;  but,  when  very  largely  administered,  it 
sometimes  causes  unpleasant  symptoms  from  congestion  or  over-excit<*- 
ment  of  the  brain,  among  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  deafness  \h 
the  most  common.  Generally  this  deafness  subsides,  with  the  other  phcv 
nomena,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  threi- 
days;  but  sometimes  it  persists  much  longer,  at  length  gradually  yield- 
ing; and,  in  very  rare  instances,  has  proved  permanent  and  incurable. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  death  has  occurred  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  under  the  excessive  use  of  quinia;  though  there  is  reason  U' 
believe  that  there  may  have  been,  in  these  cases,  either  a  strong  predis- 
position requiring  only  a  special  cause  to  call  it  into  action,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  pre-existing  inflammation,  which  was  easily  aggravated  mUi 
fatal  violence.  Still,  experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that,  even 
In  healthy  conditions  of  the  brain,  encephalitis  may  possibly  result  from 
the  abuse  of  this  medicine.  In  all  caa^.s  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain. 
the  obvious  remedies  are  leeching  or  cupping  behind  the  ears,  cold 
water  to  the  head,  a  saline  purgative  not  only  to  deplete  and  act  revul- 
aively.  but  to  carry  off  any  unal>Horbed  portion  of  the  alkaloid,  and,  lastly, 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  if  the  symptoms  should  b»;  urgent,  and  the  pu]s#- 
permit. 

The  irritation  o^^ea-sionally  produced  by  quinia  in  the  urinary  passages. 
daring  its  elimination,  Ls  said,  in  some  instances  where  large  doses  havf 
been  taken,  to  have  be*?n  aggravated  int.>  cystitis ;  and  even  retention  o^ 
urine  is  assertt-Hl  to  have  been  pr«Mla«^d  by  it. 

Another  danger  from  quinia  is  the  great  secondary  prostration  fron. 
eiiormou.*^  doses,  which,  in  persons  ali>:ady  f^f^ble,  may  possibly  in  som* 
mstaaces  prove  fafaL*  Kxptrrience  Las  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, stimulants  are  not  only  safe,  but  useful.  Carbonate  of  amm/*- 
aia  I  .-houid  prf^fer  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  It  excites  the  hean. 
with  !e>s  t^ffHitf  on  the  bmiu:  but,  If  this  fail,  recourse  may  be  harl  t^. 


♦  Itifl  ftroagts.  however.  eoiii*r(lering  the  powerful  effecta  often  produced  by  rtom- 
fflncirelT  mtMlerate  'ioff^A.  how  fur  the  qnaarity  mnj  he  increased  without,  fa^^: 
rmaitM.  The  ease  of  GiAcommiiii  han  xlmndy  been  ref<»rr^l  ro  ^4e«^«7«  235 ;.  An- 
adir in  meniioned  bj  Bru|tiet,  in  which  41  ifnunmefl  laiionc  imn  drwrhmit  and  « 
liaiT;  were  Uiiieii  ia  the  euurae  of  a  few  d^jS.  The  patient  UhI  Unr  a  time  sigiit. 
heerini^  %ad.  speeeii,  ind  became  %a  cold  an  a  eorpee,  but  aevi*rtheleM  recnvenMt, 
TmiL  Tierap.  «Ai  QHmqmma,  f.  iOO.) 
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wine  or  other  fermented  liquor,  and  even  to  brandy,  should  the  prostn- 
tion  be  alarming.  If  much  nervous  disturbance,  as  tremulousness,  cfm- 
vulsions,  or  delirium,  attend  the  prostration,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia 
may  be  employed.  Giacommini  found  coffee  useful  in  cases  of  cinchonie 
ayncope  which  came  under  his  notice.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  salts 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  have  been  given  too  largely,  tannic  acid  or  an 
astringent  infusion  should  be  administered  internally;  for,  though  the 
tannate  is  not  without  effect  on  the  system,  it  is  certainly  less  rapidlj 
absorbed  than  the  soluble  salts. 

6.  Therapeutic  Application. 

It  is  an  undecided  question,  whether  Peruvian  bark  was  known  as  t 
medicine  to  the  aborigines  of  S.  America,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
country  by  Europeans.  Both  sides  of  the  question  have  the  support  of 
high  authority;  the  affirmative  being  maintained  by  Ruiz  and  Joseph  de 
Jussieu,  and  the  negative  by  Humboldt  Leaving  aside  some  absurd 
stories  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remedy  was  discovered 
by  the  natives,  and  the  mysterious  secrecy  said  to  have  been  observed 
by  them  in  relation  to  it,  the  weight  of  probability  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  favour  of  its  indigimous  employment,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  traditions  in  the  country  were  to  this  effect;  and  it 
scarcely  seems  probable  that  a  people,  so  civilized  as  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, should  have  overlooked  a  remedy  so  abundant,  so  easy  of  acoese, 
and  so  vitally  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  which  must  have 
prevailed  among  them.  That  among  the  ignorant  and  degenerate  na- 
tives, at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Humboldt,  violent  prejudices  should  have 
existed  against  the  bark,  and  an  idea  been  entertained  that  it  was  poie- 
onous  instead  of  remedial,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  argument 
against  this  view  of  the  subject ;  as  a  similar  prejudice  may  be  foand 
among  the  vulgar,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  where  the 
n»medy  is  much  employed,  and  highly  valued  by  the  intelligent 

Peruvian  bark,  either  of  itself,  or  in  some  one  of  its  preparations,  ii 
calculated  to  meet  several  distinct  therapeutic  indications ;  1.  as  a  simple 
tonic,  2  as  an  antiperiodic  or  anti-intermittent,  3.  as  a  supersedent^  sad 
4.  in  reference  to  its  secondary  sedative  properties.  Of  these  I  shal 
treat  severally,  premising  that  not  unfrequently  two  or  more  of  thew 
indications  are  presented  conjointly  in  the  same  disease. 

1.  As  A  SiMPLS  ToNia  For  this  purpose,  the  medicine  is  employed 
in  small  doses,  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  preferable  form  of  administration.  Some  suppose  that  the 
property  resides  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  alkaloids ;  others,  tlvl 
it  belongs  essentially  to  other  principles  in  the  bark,  the  alkaloids  hsTiDg 
little  or  none  of  it;  while  a  third  opinion,  admitting  its  existence  in  qniinii 
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cindionimy  etc,  maintains  that  the  colooiing  matters,  tannic  acid,  etc., 
a— nristpd  with  them  in  the  hark,  so  modify  their  influence  as  to  render 
tfM  conjoint  operation  of  all  considerahly  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
alkaloids  alone.  Mj  own  conviction,  derived  from  no  little  experience 
with  the  different  forms  of  preparation  of  Peruvian  hark,  is,  that  its 
Bodidna]  powers  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the  alkaloids,  and,  though 
tibm  form  of  combination  in  which  these  naturally  exist  may  somewhat 
■Mdify  their  effects,  by  influencing  their  acce[)tability  to  the  stomach,  or 
Ae  facility  of  their  absorption  or  elimination,  yet  that  the  bark  itself, 
wholly  deprived  of  them,  would  be  nearfy  if  not  quite  medicinally  inert 
and  uselesa  The  general  experience  too  corresponds,  I  suspect,  with 
ny  own ;  as  quinia  and  its  associated  alkaloids  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  superseded,  even  in  reference  to  tonic  effects,  the  use  of  bark,  and 
of  the  various  preparations  most  completely  representing  it. 

The  medicine  may  be  used  in  simple  debility  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  dyspepsia.  Bark,  in  substance,  is  too  apt  to  nauseate  and  oppress 
the  stomach  to  be  employed  advantageously  for  this  purpose;  but  re- 
eonrse  may  be  had  to  the  extract,  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations, 
eapedally  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  Pbarmacopceia,  which,  in 
great  debility  of  the  stomach  or  system,  may  sometimes  be  usefully 
combined  with  the  simple  or  compound  tincture.  Sulphate  of  quinia, 
however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  convenient  preparation.  Still, 
It  is  in  no  respect  superior,  in  this  affection,  to  the  simple  bitters ;  while 
H  is  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
little  used. 

In  general  debility,  however,  it  stands  at  the  very  bead  of  the  tonics. 
It  probably  owes  its  superiority,  in  this  condition,  over  the  simple  bit- 
lera,  to  the  greater  universality  of  its  action.  The  latter  medicines, 
though  stimulant  to  the  digestive,  blood-making,  and  nutritive  functions, 
have  little  influence  over  the  nervous  centres.  Quinia  acts  energetically 
upon  these  centres,  and  extends,  through  them,  independently  of  its 
direct  influence  upon  the  Ussues,  a  powerful  support  to  the  weakened 
organic  functions. 

In  the  debility  of  convalescence  it  acts  very  favourably.  In  pure 
mnsBmia,  when  the  morbid  condition  exists  specially  in  the  blood,  with- 
oot  obvious  deficiency  in  the  digestive  or  nutritive  powers,  or  in  nervous 
ezeitability,  as  often  happens  in  chlorosis,  quinia  does  little  good ;  the 
appropriate  tonic  in  such  cases  being  iron.  But,  in  that  debility  of  all 
the  functions  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  agitations  of  acute  febrile  and 
iniammatory  diseases,  and  from  which  it  often  happens  that  the  un- 
aided system  rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  no  medicine  is  probably 
more  efficient;  and,  if  along  with  this  condition  there  is  a  relative  defl- 
eiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ehalybeatea. 
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When  debility  is  associattjd  with  any  organic  mischief,  as  in  the  ulcer- 
ative condition  left  by  inflamuiation  and  gangrene,  the  system  is  some- 
times  so  prostrutud  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  reparative  procoas^ 
and  ultimately  sinks  unless  sustained.  The  tendencies  are  toward* 
health,  but  the  power  to  act  duly  i^  wanting.  Under  these  circnm- 
"^itauces,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  connection  with  a  nu- 
tritious diet,  are  highly  important. 

When  debility  is  produced  or  maintained  by  temporary  exhaastiii^ 
influences,  as  by  profuae  suppuration,  excessive  secretion,  or  passive 
hemorrhage,  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  the  strength 
until  the  discharge  has  ci»a«ed;  and  a  strong  indication  is  offered,  in 
such  cases,  for  qiiinia  or  bark  in  somo  other  shape,  which  may  oAen  b« 
advantageously  combined  with  opiates  and  alcoholic  ^-i'  '  t^,  espe^ 
cially  the  fermented  liquors.     Exampl^-B  of  this  kind,  d^-  l  on  pro- 

fuse suppuration,  we  have  in  the  advanced  stages  of  extensive  in  flam- 
fuation  of  the  ordinary  character,  whether  of  the  internal  organs  or 
oxternal  parts;  in  scrofulous  abscesses:  in  crt/Hipelas  affecting  the 
fkubculaneous  tissue ;  in  metastatic  ah^cess^  purulent  infection,  pyngenic 
fever,  or  suppurative  phlebitis;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  confluent 
i^niaUpox,  ill  which  largo  portions  of  the  surface  are  bathed  in  pus»  and 
riubciitaneous  purulent  deposits  sometimes  form  in  enonnons  quantity. 

Of  cxliaustion  from  excessive  secretion  we  have  examples  in  ihc 
(effects  of  coUiquative  sweats,  diuresis,  and  diarrhwa,  and  of  copiam 
mucous  discharges  from  tlie  bronchial  tubes  sliuX  urinary  passages.  In 
these  cases,  quinia  sometimes  acts  happily,  not  only  by  sustaining  the 
system  under  the  exhaustion,  but  by  correcting  the  excessive  discharge, 
which  itself  not  unfre(|uenlly  depends  on  a  pro-existing  debility  and  re- 
laxation. But  aHtriiigf-ntsi.  are  geiierally  still  more  useful  h(^re  than 
quiuia,  which  may  often  be  advantageously  associated  with  them;  ttod 
it  is  proliable  that  the  infysion,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract  of  bark 
may  be  more  u^seful  titan  the  alkaloidti,  in  conHequeuce  of  the  tannic 
tund  they  may  contain. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  pat^sive  hemorrhages,  which  at  oihh? 
depend  upon  and  iiieruase  dubilily,  and  in  which  the  conjunction  of 
:istringents  with  the  preparations  of  bark  is  often  indicated. 

Another  coudiliun  uf  del>ility,  in  which  this  mudiciuc  is  highly  servioe- 
able,  is  that  produced  and  kept  up  by  fcome  directly  depressing  agency^ 
independf^ntly  of  any  exhan^^ting  disehurge,  Such  arc  all  those  condi- 
tions of  tht!  syetem  in  which  ext€nsi\)e  gangrene  has  taken  place»  or 
even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  in  one  of  tht*  internal  and  vitjil  organs. 
How  it  18  that  the  counertion  of  a  mtuliliiui  pait  with  living  tis^oe 
should  produce  general  prostration  is  not  always  very  evident;  but  such 
is  eertainly  the  case,  even  where  there  has  been  no  preceding  d^ibiJtty. 
When  the  debility  gradually  ensues,  and  is  attended  with  typhoid  symfK 
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toms,  there  has  probably  been  absorption  of  the  deleterious  matters 
resniting  from  pnlarefaction,  and  a  consequent  contamination  of  the  blood. 
But  frequently  the  result  is  too  sudden  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  A 
part  dies;  and  almost  instantaneously  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the  skin 
cold,  the  countenance  pale,  shrunken,  and  ghastly ;  and,  though  reaction 
to  a  certain  extent  may  take  place,  yet  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
stfll  depressed,  and  continue  so  more  or  less  until  the  offending  cause  is 
removed.  Possibly  a  depressing  effect  from  the  dead  matter  upon  the 
a^oining  nerves  may  be  reflected  to  the  sjstem,  through  the  nervous 
centres,  in  the  same  manner  as  local  irritation.  But,  however  produced, 
die  debility  exists,  and  often  requires  the  interference  of  tonics  and  other 
stimulants  to  support  life,  and  give  the  parts  power  to  throw  off  the 
offending  cause.  Certainly,  among  the  tonics  there  is  none  so  efficient 
ibr  this  purpose  as  cinchona.  So  beneficial  is  it,  that  an  idea  formerly 
prevailed  that  it  possessed  a  positive  and  peculiar  property  of  checking 
or  obviating  mortification  and  putrcscency.  At  present,  however,  this 
idea  is  not  admitted.  All  that  the  bark  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  failing 
energies;  and  this  it  is  perhaps  better  able  to  do  than  others,  because  of 
its  stimulating  influence  on  those  very  nervous  centres  through  which 
the  depressing  impression  is  propagated. 

In  the  gangrenous  cases  in  which  a  pre-existing  condition  of  system, 
or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  has  caused  the  mortification,  there  is  a 
double  indication  for  the  tonic.  Hence,  the  preparations  of  bark  have 
always  been  among  the  most  approved  remedies  in  anthrax,  gangrama 
oris,  malignant  BoreMhroal  with  or  without  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipeUu 
finth  sloughing  of  Ihe  eubcutnneou^  tissue. 

Another  large  list  of  diseases,  in  which  debility,  depending  on  a  direct 
sedative  influence,  indicates  the  use  of  bark  until  the  depressing  cause 
shall  cease  to  act,  are  the  typhoid  affections.  In  these,  either  the  mor- 
bific cause  itself,  or  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood  resulting  from  it,  acts 
with  a  special  influence  on  the  brain,  producing  dulness,  stupor,  low  de- 
lirium, and  other  evidences  of  cerebral  debility.  Cinchona,  therefore,  is 
specially  called  for,  both  for  its  excitant  action  on  the  nervous  centres, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts.  Typhus  fever,  the  advanced  stages 
of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  petechial  or  spotted  fever,  scarlatina  par- 
ticularly of  the  anginose  and  malignant  varieties,  malignant  smallpox 
and  erysipelas,  and  even  the  phlegmasis  when  they  assume  the  typhoid 
condition,  as  typhoid  pneumonia  and  dysentery,  are  often  usefully 
treated  with  this  pervading  and  powerful  tonic.  Though  of  itself  insuf- 
fteient  to  support  life  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  therefore  requiring  the 
aid  of  more  potent  stimulants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium,  and  the 
alcoholic  liquids,  it  gives  a  durability  of  impression,  and  power  of  resist- 
ance, not  equally  obtainable  from  these  agents,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
fUlly  replaced  by  any  one  or  all  of  them. 
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In  protracted  diseases,  particularly  thofle  of  a  febrile  character. 
though  p<3rhap8  sthenic  in  thn  beginning,  the  vital  forces  arc  graduallv 
iuipairod  by  their  over- exercise,  aod  a  state  of  debility  eosuea  requiriAg 
toiiie  treat iii(?nt  Here  too  the  prc^parations  of  bark  are  the  most  efScieal 
It  IB  highly  important  to  know  when  exactly  the  period  for  this  treat- 
ment has  aiTived;  for,  if  prematurely  employed,  it  may  injurious^  mg' 
gravate  the  excitement  I  have  noticed  that  the  occurrence  of  night- 
swealHf  under  tlieso  eircuni stances,  offers  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the 
new  condition.  When  a  patient  with  a  febrile  disease,  not  having  been 
especially  affected  with  diaphoresis,  begins  to  sw^al  profusely  tohenemr 
he  sleeps,  and  only  then,  I  consider  ihe  symptom  as  an  almost  sure  sign 
of  debility ;  and  quinia,  though  previously  contraindicated,  may  now  be 
used  with  safety  and  advantage.  This  condition  is  quite  different  from 
the  typhoid.  In  hoth  there  is  debility;  bnt  in  the  latter,  it  is  connected 
essentially  with  depravation  of  the  blood;  in  the  former,  it  is  merely  the 
result  of  an  over-exercise  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forcca, 
and  the  blood  is  no  otherwise  diseased  than  as  it  may  be  deficient  ia 
quantity,  either  considered  getiera^ly.  or  in  relation  to  the  red  corpusclca 
My  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  as  it  occura 
in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  it  is  not  vory  uncommon,  though  ib9 
disease  may  still  be  associated  with  considerable  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  joints.  Whenever  nighl-swcals  take  pkce  in  that  disease.  I  invan^ 
bly  employ  quinia,  and  almost  uniformly  with  favourable  effects,  nal 
only  checking  the  excessive  sweating,  but  very  much  ameliorating  if  not 
promptly  curing  the  rheumatism  itself  1  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  emphjying  and  recommending  this  practice;  for  many  years,  indeed, 
before  the  rc^cent  revival  of  an  old  method  of  treating  acute  rheumattam 
by  Peruvian  hark. 

Various  derangements  of  health  which  have  been  classed  together 
under  the  designation  of  cachectic,  the  only  common  cli  a  meters  of  which 
are  chronic  debility,  and  a  not  well  understood  depmvity  of  system,  in 
which  the  blood  is  probably  always  involved,  such  as  nyphiUs  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  scrofula,  and  various  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  in- 
cluding ecihi/ma,  rupia,  and  impetigo,  are  not  unfR^quently  benefited  by 
quinia,  in  conjunction  with  certain  alterative  remedies,  as  iodine,  mercury, 
and  arsenic. 

Under  tliis  head  may  perhaps  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  quinia  in 
enlarged  s^pleen,  ejspCL'ially  when  following  miasmatic  fevers,  or  occur- 
ring in  malarious  regions.  Some  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  in 
these  cases,  to  a  property  which  they  suppose  it  to  possess  of  diretrtly 
contracting  the  spleen.  But  quite  as  probably  it  is  ascribahle  to  an 
alteration,  under  the  tonic  influence  of  the  r*m»edy,  of  that  condition  of 
system,  and  especially  perhaps  of  the  blood,  which  originated  and  sus- 
tains the  affection.     In  many  Instances  of  enlarged  spleen  of  a  different 
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€ri|^  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  cancer,  tobercle,  or  other 
aeiiraUe  heterologoiis  formation,  quinia  proves,  as  I  hare  often  wit- 
■eased,  whollj  inoperatiTe. 

i.  As  AH  ANTiFBaioBic,  or  ANTi-iifTERMiTTEicT.  No  remedj  ap- 
pffoaches  Pemrian  bark  in  antiperiodic  powers.  There  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that,  for  its  peculiar  properties  in  this  respect,  it  is  indebted  ex- 
BiTelj  to  its  alkaloid  constituents,  and  that  ererjthing  which  bark 
i  do,  can  be  effected  bj  quinia.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of  being  less 
iTe  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  the  more  ^ective  of  the  two,  where 
a  strong  imfweasion  is  necessary,  or  when  the  affection  is  complicated 
with  gastric  irritabilitj.  In  all  regularly  iniermiilenl  or  periodic  dit- 
•sees,  quinia  maj  be  considered  as  an  almost  certain  remedj ;  at  least  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  case  which  has  not  yielded  to  it, 
nee  the  management  of  this  medidoe  has  been  well  understood.  Dot 
k  is  not  an  diseases  occurring  parozysmaDy  that  belong  to  the  category 
referred  to.  To  come  under  the  head  of  regular  intermittent  dis- 
the  affection  must  occur  about  the  same  hour,  at  the  intenral  of  a 
certain  number  of  days,  one,  two,  or  more,  without  any  positive  or  re- 
cognizabie  disease,  in  the  period  between  the  paroxysms,  by  whidi  they 
cui  be  reproduced.  In  other  words,  the  complaint  must  be  at  once 
idiopathic  and  regularly  periodic  Hectic  fever,  therefore,  though  it  has 
paroxysms  icioisely  resembling  those  of  intermitteot  fever,  does  not  belong 
to  the  daes  rderred  to ;  because  it  depends  upon  an  ever-present  organic 
sovrce  of  irritation,  and  its  paroxysms  are  irregular  in  their  recurrence. 
Epilepi^  and  hysteria  are  equally  excluded,  though  both  paroxysmal, 
'  oftea  dependent  on  a  coolant  though  perhaps  concealed  lesion, 
1  almost  always  more  or  less  irregular.  But  even  these  affections,  or 
of  thcmi,  when  pordy  functional,  and  occurring  at  regular 
periods  of  one  or  a  few  days,  wiD  yield  for  a  time  to  the  antiperiodic 
ticatAent.  Indeed  thi»  tieatmeat  is,  in  its  nature,  essentiaOy  temporary; 
ila  only  eCect  being  to  guard  the  system  against  the  recurring  paroxynna, 
not  to  secure  fiitsre  immoni^y,  when  its  direct  infloenee  has  ceased.  H 
thcfcfore.  there  siK>njd  be  some  canae  in  operation  capable  of  inducing  a 
paroxysa  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  still  liaUe  to  an  attack  afler  ap- 
paRttt  <«re,  sappocing  the  direct  inffttpfwre  of  the  remedy  to  have  been 
withdrawn.  Hence,  even  in  ordinary  intermittent  fevcts,  it  very  fre- 
hai^xas  that  the  paroxysms  recur,  at  a  somewhat  varying 
after  the  saspension  of  the  antiperiodic  treatnwot.  Ail  that  we 
can  ftccoBpiiih,  then,  by  this  tfeatment,  is  t#j  prevent  the  recnrring 
paroxyici^  io  long  as  the  remedy  acts.  liC  ifi  the  mean  time,  the  cause 
itmt  to  opoate.  or  the  fioscepdhuity  to  its  iniacAce  no  loagcr  exi^ 
the  chaia  of  mofbtd  aseociation^  or  tike  fc«ee  of  habit  is  broken,  a 
care  is  deded;  if  not.  the  dificaae  is  Itahie  to  reovn.  and 

is  U  length  raaoved,  or  the  sya- 
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tern  becomes  insensible  to  its  influence,  as  it  does  in  time  to  noxiaii0  I 
agencies  in  general,  when  not  fatal  in  their  effects,  or  applied  in  inereafied  1 
quantity  or  force.  I 

IntermiUent  fever  is  a  diseat^e  in  which  quiriia  exhibits,  probablj,  its  I 
most  extraordinary  powers.  Before  the  discovery  of  Peru\nan  bark,  I 
same  of  tb**  forms  of  this  afTeetion  were  extremely  embarrassing  to  phy-  I 
sleians,  and  an  ohstinali^  quartan  was  scarcely  less  dreaded  than  pnl-  I 
mouary  consumption.  Afterwards  it  was  found  in  general  to  be  renr  J 
mana^ea^jli'  under  the  new  remedy ;  but  cases  were  now  and  then  met  I 
with  which  resisted  its  influence,  in  consefpience  sometimes  of  influr-  1 
mountable  obstacles  to  its  administration  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  or  to  I 
its  retention  when  administered,  and  sometimes  of  the  impossibility  of  I 
introdui-irjy^  into  the  system  a  quantity  larpe  enough  to  meet  the  requi-  1 
sitions  of  the  case.  But,  since  the  iutroduction  of  quinia  into  use,  the  I 
disease  may  be  considered  as  completely  under  eomniand,  so  far  at  teaslrl 
as  rejjards  any  single  attack,  Th*^  only  requisitions  are,  that  the  rem<»dyl 
be  adiniuistf^red  in  suflicient  quantity,  and  at  the  proper  time.  If  upon*! 
trial  a  certain  amount  is  not  found  to  answer,  it  must  be  increased;  and  I 
no  limitation  should  l>e  put  to  this  increase,  except  the  production  ofthel 
desired  cflV'ct,  or  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  serious  mischief  to  thei 
patient.  The  general  rule  is  to  give  euough  to  affect  the  cerebral  eentrea  i 
decidedly,  as  indicated  by  the  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  or  by  a  J 
gffcater  or  less  degree  of  deafneHS.  I 

The  question  at  once  prcRcuts  itself  whether  any  pre^rions  preparation  1 
is  necessary,  and,  if  any,  what?  Fornifrly,  it  was  customary  to  antiei*! 
pate  the  antiperlodic  by  an  emetic*  Experience  has  sho^vn  this  to  WJ 
unnecessary  in  thr  vast  niajnrity  of  instanrcs,  Should,  however,  thoj 
attack  surprise  the  sy.stem  with  the  stomach  loaded,  and  pvidenees  of| 
gastric  irritation  at  the  same  time  exist,  it  might  be  advisable  to  aid  HIM 
tuff'  in  getting  rid  of  the  offending  mattt-r,  by  nutans  of  warm  water,  orl 
waroj  chamomile  tea  drank  frot'ly,  or  It  necessary  by  a  dose  of  ipecftc*! 
uanha.  Ordinarily  the  oidy  preliminary  measure  desirable  is  the  evaeii<4 
at  ion  of  the  bowels.  In  urgent  eases,  where  it  is  important  to  prodttc0l 
tiie  antipcriodie  ioipro!=sion  as  soon  n^  p<issiltli\  evf*n  this  may  be  did^J 
penscd  witli,  and  the  administration  of  the  quinia  commenced  at  oncoJ 
I  think,  however,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  begin  with  a  cathartic,  in  ' 
order  to  rt-niove  any  possibly  offending  matter  froui  the  Ijowels,  and 
tmload  the  pc*rtal  circulation,  and  thus  promoli^  the  absorption  of  the  J 
medicine.  If  the  liver  is  torpid,  a  portion  of  calomel  or  blue  mass  shouldj 
be  given  with  the  cathanie.  I 

Another  question  to  b*.^  di'cidiHi  is,  hf>w  far  the  treatment  is  to  be  tn^| 
flucnced  by  any  existing  comjilication  of  the  intermittent  fever     Somen 
have  supposed  that  a  coexisting  inflammation  contraindieatea  the  use  of 
quinia,  and  that  the  inflammation  should  be  subdued  before  comnjcnctng 
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with  the  administration  of  that  medicine.  I  have  long  heen  of  a  con- 
tmry  opinion.  If  the  inflammation  is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  febrile 
excitement  between  the  paroxysms,  that  is,  to  convert  the  intermittent 
into  a  remittent,  iHth  either  periodical  itself,  and  obeys  the  laws  of  peri- 
odical diseases  in  general,  or  is  insufficient  to  be  materially  aggravated 
by  the  stimulant  properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Indeed,  the  general 
stimulation  of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medicine, 
and  consequently  much  more  likely  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  It 
would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  by  interrupting  the  paroxysms  we  must, 
instead  of  aggravating,  really  relieve  the  inflammation,  by  removing  the 
most  powerful  source  of  excitement.  If  theory  justifies  the  use  of  the 
antiperiodic  under  these  circumstances,  experience  is  no  less  decidedly 
in  its  favour.  I  have  never  known  the  inflammation,  attendant  on  a 
perfect  intermittent,  to  be  increased  by  the  use  of  quinia;  I  have  not 
known  it  to  prevent  the  antiperiodic  medicine  from  having  its  due  effect; 
while  I  have  observed  that  the  inflammation  is  mitigated,  and  indeed 
often  ceases,  almost  immediately  upon  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms ; 
and  I  believe  that  my  experience,  upon  these  points,  coincides  with  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  practitioners  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  the 
United  States.  I  am,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  further,  and  to  state  that 
the  same  thing  is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  even  when  the  inflammation  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  some  fever  between  the  paroxysms ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  I  should  premise  blood-letting,  general  or  topical,  or  both,  when 
apparently  called  for  by  the  severity  of  the  local  disease,  and  permitted, 
bj  the  state  of  the  pulse.  The  same  reasoning  applies  here  as  in  the 
former  case ;  the  stimulation  of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  the  medicine ;  and  experience  equally  confirms  its  justness  by  the  result 
There  are  only  two  instances,  in  which  I  would  admit  of  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule ;  namely,  when  the  cerebral  centres,  which  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  stimulant  influence  of  quinia,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by  it,  are  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  though  I  might  not. 
administer  the  medicine  by  the  stomach,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  give  it 
freely  by  the  rectum  or  hypodermically.  If  inflammatory  complication 
offer  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of  quinia  in  intermittent  fever,  I 
know  of  no  other  impediment,  unless  it  may  be  active  cerebral  conges- 
UaUf  which  should  if  possible  be  removed,  prior  to  its  employment 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  proper  period  for  the  administration  of 
quinia.  Some  give  it  indiscriminately  at  all  periods  of  the  disease, 
without  reference  to  pyrexia  or  apyrexia;  but  the  great  majority  confine 
its  employment  to  the  intermission,  and,  as  I  think,  correctly,  unless  in 
certain  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  approaching  paroxysm  should  be  prevented,  and  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  intermission  may  be  too  short  for  the  purpose.   In 
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the  first  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  the  quinia  during  tb©  ! 
paroxysm  ;  and,  secondly,  though  it  may  often  be  given  with  inipuftitj, 
yet  there  in  always  some  ri«k  of  aggravating  into  positive  inflamroation 
any  pre-existing  tendency  to  it  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  or  of  causing 
effysion  of  blood  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.    In  the  true  per^ 
nicious  variety^  in  which  the  great  danger  arises  from  defective  or  per- 
verted innervation  of  the  vital  organs,  and  there  is  little  tendency  t4i 
active  congestion  or  itiflumnmtion,  the  risk  from  quinia  in  the  paroxysm 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  exist,  while  the  loss  of  time  in  withholding  it  may 
be  fatal.     There  is  one  caution,  however,  which  should  be  observed  in  ' 
the  use  of  qtiinia  during  the  pernieious  paroxysm  ;  namely,  never  to  give  I 
it  BO  largely,  in  the  cold  stage,  as  to  induce  Its  secondary  sedati\''e  effect^ 
and  thus  add  to  the  prostration,  which  is  often  itself  very  alarming,  and 
not  unfrcMjueiUly  fatal    Admitting  then  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  medi* 
cine  siiould  be  given  only  in  the  intermission,  we  have  still  to  deterniind 
at  what  time,  during  this  period,  we  are  to  l>egin  with  it,  and  when  to 
suspend  it.     Without  referring   particularly  to  the  various  shades  of 
opinion  among  authors  on  this  point,  I  will  merely  state  my  own,  based  ' 
upon  what  is  known  of  the  action  of  quinia,  and  upon  personal  obH4*rvap  * 
tion,  that  the  bef>t  plan  is  to  commence  immediately  after  the  eessatiofl 
of  tiie  puroxysni,  and  to  continue,  with  repeated  doses,  until  within  abonl 
an  hour  of  its  expected  recurrence,  so  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the 
system  may  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine.  I 

I  prefer  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  small  doses,  repeated  i 
at  iuterviils  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  \s^o  of  the  full  quantity,  required  1 
for  a  single  intermission,  in  one  or  a  very  few  doses*     We  thus  tuciir  | 
less  risk  of  irritating  the  stomach,  or  over-exciting  the  brain,  while  w©  i 
have  it  in  our  power  to  modify  the  dose,  if  the  effects  should  be  unex*  j 
pectedly  and  unnecessarily  severe.     The  absorption  is  probably  alan  j 
more  comjilete,  and  tlie  whole  amount  necessary  for  the  required  effect 
diminished.   Hut  there  arc  circumstunces  which  justify,  and  even  demand 
a  departure  from  the  general  rule ;  as  when  the  intermission  is  very  shorty  I 
or  when  it  occurs  at  night,  so  that  a  frequent  administration  might  inter- 
rupt sleep,  and  in  this  way  injure  the  patient     In  puch  cases,  the  whole 
quaotity  may  be  given  in  one,  two,  or  three  doses;  care  being  taken  ta  i 
throw  the  medicine  mainly  into  the  earlier  period  of  the  apyrexia;  a3| 
if  withheld  until  immediately  before  the  paroxysm,  time  is  not  allowed 
for  its  abj^orption  and  full  operation,  while,  even  if  confined  entirely  lo 
the  earlier  period,  as  its  action  continues  for  many  hours,  this  may  he  ia 
full  force  at  the  time  required.  | 

Used  in  the  method  above  pointed  out,  sulphate  of  quinia  is  capable  I 
of  interrupting  ainioet  any  case  of  intermittent  fever,  from  the  mildest  to 
the  most  violent.    But  different  quantities  are  required  in  diBferent  varies 
ties  of  the  disease.     The  purely  irritative  intermittent,  occurring  inde* 
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peodentljr  of  miasmmtic  inflaeDce,  and  sometimes  ceasing  spontaneously 
after  a  few  paroxysms,  may  nsnally  be  checked  by  from  six  to  twelve 
grains,  giTcn  in  eacb  intermission.  The  ordinary  miasmatic  intermittent, 
thoogh  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  the  same  quantity,  is  much  more  ^ee- 
tiTely  treated  with  from  twelre  to  twenty-four  grains  in  the  same  time. 
ne  pernicioiis  form  of  the  same  affection  cannot  be  trusted  to  less  than 
from  twenty  to  sixty  grains.  The  great  rule,  in  the  administration  of 
IIm  me^dne,  is  to  gire  enough  to  produce  an  obvious  impression  on  the 
bniB,  and  to  maintain  that  impression  until  erery  vestige  of  a  paroxysm 
akall  hare  ceased.  In  many  instances,  the  disease  is  at  once  arrested, 
and  there  is  no  return  of  the  parox3rsm,  especially  if  the  required  im- 
pression has  been  produced  some  hours  before  the  period  for  its  reeor- 
mce.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  one  additional  paroxysm  occurs, 
tkoogh  with  mitigated  severity,  and  the  succession  is  arrested  at  the 
aeeood.  Rarriy  does  the  disease  pass  on  to  a  third.  Sometimes,  in- 
alead  of  having  been  quite  set  aside,  the  paroxysm  returns  in  a  very  mild 
ar  partial  form,  without  a  distinct  chill,  and  with  very  little  fever,  and 
altogether  so  slight  that,  in  itself,  it  would  scarcely  attract  attention.  It 
ia  important,  however,  as  indicating  that  the  disease  is  not  yet  arrested, 
aad  that,  unless  the  impression  of  tbe  medicine  is  maintained,  the  parox- 
jam  may  again  assume  their  original  severity.  It  is  not  impoesible  that 
a  qpoddian,  which  has  been  once  int^rupted,  may  returo  on  the  follow- 
ing day  as  a  tertian ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  broken  tertian  may  assume 
the  quartan  type.  These  results  may  be  guarded  against  by  continuing 
the  qainia  beyond  tiie  period  for  the  tertian  or  quartan  paroxysm ;  though 
they  are  so  rare  that  this  caution  may  generally  be  di^iensed  with,  and 
the  plan  only  pot  in  force  in  cases  presenting  this  peculiarity.  As  a 
gencfml  rule,  therefore,  the  medicine  may  be  omitted  immediately  alter 
tke  complete  iaterraplioo  of  the  paroxysms^  It  is  of  no  advantage  to 
eaatinue  with  it  regulariy  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  sep- 
ry  or  bi-aepCeoary  recurrence  of  the  paroxysma,  to  whidi  the  dia» 
le  is  liable;  for  a  smaller  dafly  amount  than  that  originally  oeeesaaiy 
'  arresting  the  disease,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  preventing  theae  re> 
i;  aod  to  persist  in  the  use  of  so  large  a  quantity  may  refider  the 
at  leagth  insuseepCibje  to  its  operation.  The  best  plan  for  check- 
mg  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  returns,  the  latter  of  which  are  by  for  the 
■Mat  coamoo.  in  I  think,\o  aaecruia  at  what  period,  in  any  particalar 
caae.  the  paroxysm  is  dispoaed  to  recur,  and  to  anticipate  this  by  giving 
the  patient,  during  the  two  days  preceding  that  period,  as  much  as  was 
at  fast  necessary  to  interrupt  the  direaae;  aad  to  pwme  this  coorae 
mwaj  week  afterwards  for  ose  or  two  moaths,  or  kmger  if  i 
intcTTvpted  use  of  the  mediciae  pteveatathe  syateai  from 

to  it;  aad,  after  a  tioae,  the  diapuaitioa  cf  the  diaeaae  to 
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Writers  speak  of  latent  wlenmftent  fever,  m  which  the  diseaae  i» 
iDaskecl  under  otlier  forms.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  chill  and  persptnip 
tion,  without  fever,  or  a  hL>adacbe  with  loss  of  appetite,  malaise,  eta. 
recurriutr  at  the  regular  day  and  hour;  or  the  effects  of  the  cause  may 
be  shown  in  an  attack  of  violent  periodical  neuralgia,  or  some  special 
local  affection,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery;  and  all  such  cases  will  yield 
to  the  antiporiodic  treatment  quite  as  readily  as  the  regular  disease. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  considering  these  affec- 
tions as  masked  intermittent  fever.  They  are  simply  different  morbkl 
rcBults  of  the  same  cause,  and,  like  intermit ter*t  fever  itjaelf,  are  not  ex- 
clusively of  miasmatic  origin,  but  may  result  also  from  other  eaus6& 
But.  whatever  may  be  their  source,  they  are  equally  amenable  to  the 
antiperiodic  treatment. 

Iniermitfent  neuralgia  is  jirobably,  next  to  intermittent  fever»  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  regular  periodical  disease.  It  may  ftttiok 
almost  any  part  of  the  body,  internal  or  external.  As  I  have  seen  it, 
however,  it  is  most  common  in  or  about  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  it 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  effect  of  marsh  miasm;  but  I  have  known 
it  much  more  frequently  quite  independent  of  this  cause.  It  is  oftflQ 
prohidjly  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character^  sometimes  apparently  the 
resuh  of  debility,  occurring  in  the  convalescence  from  other  diseases; 
but  quite  as  often,  its  source  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced,  I  hav^ 
never  witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  unconnected  with  organic  disease, 
which  has  not  yielded  to  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  ordinary  doaes  of 
this  medicine  used  in  intermittent  fever  will  often  cure  it;  but  they  will 
often  also  fail.  Double  or  even  triple  the  quantity  may  be  necessary  te 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

Intermit  lent  headache,  especially  ftewncranta,  may  be  considered  sa 
closely  analogous  with  neuralgia,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  But 
organic  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with  seyer© 
pain  in  the  head,  assuming  a  somewhat  regular  periodical  character, 
and  liable,  without  caution,  to  be  mistaken  for  pure  functional  neuralgia^ 
In  these  cases,  quinia  may  sometimes  afford  partial  relief;  but  it  ia 
often  quite  powerless,  at  lea^^t  in  any  quantity  in  which  I  have  ventured 
to  prescribe  it;  and,  I  believe,  may  do  harm  by  over-exciting  the  already 
irritated  nervous  ceutren. 

Rheumaiiam  and  goui  are  not  unfrequently  intermittent,  in  tbdr 
nervous  forms,  whether  as  neuralgia,  or  painless  disorder  of  function; 
and  sometimes,  also,  in  their  tndammatory  state.  In  either  case,  tbejr 
yield  in  general  readily  to  quinia. 

The  various  nevroiien  occasionally  assume  the  same  regularity  of 
recurrence,  jSpileptic  convulsions,  in  general  so  intractable,  may  be 
treated  with  quinia  with  good  hope  of  success,  when  they  occur  regtu 
larly,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  the  same  hour  daily,  or  every  other  day. 
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Tbe  saae  maj  be  amid  of  k^fUeriA,  Crmmps^  imtermml  spasmodic  i^Rbd- 
iioMt,  grffcMg^  »<mMf«  coi^^  and  aflMrvroM,  are  other  complaiDtg 
aocaskmanhp-  periodkal  ia  tbeir  character,  and.  in  thai  sute;  curable  bj 
tke  great  antipeiiodk  lemedj. 

Mamorrkmges  are  said  also  to  be  sometimes  regularir  intennitteiit, 
and  remediable  in  the  same  way. 

The  fiMt  is  imdoabcedlj  true  of  certain  complaints  of  an  appar^tlj 
imjiamummtaty  chmrmcier.  Annrng  these,  ophikmlmia  is  mentioned ;  but, 
eonsiden]^  the  freqnakcr  of  neuralgia  of  the  eye,  I  am  di^>osed  to  think 
that  these  cases  of  apparent  inflammation  are  little  more  than  actiTe 
eoi^estioo,  sustained  bj  the  extreme  nervous  irritation,  and  subsiding 
when  that  ceases.  I  hare  repeatedly  seen  diionrkcBa  peiiodical,  and  in 
that  condition  yielding  to  qulnia;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  afecti<Hi  is  inflammatory,  or  merely  irritative.  One  of  the 
most  apparently  violent  attacks  of  dysentery  which  I  ever  saw  proved 
to  be  regularly  periodical  The  case  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  At  my  first  vi^it,  the  man  was  seemingly  v^y  ill  complained 
azcessively  of  pain,  was  coostanily  going  to  stool  with  the  characteristic 
dyaenteric  discharges,  and  seemed  to  n>e  to  be  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
l^ext  day  he  was  almost  well;  and  I  supposed  that  the  disease  had 
yielded  to  the  measures  employed.  On  the  following  day,  however,  it 
returned  with  all  its  former  violence,  and  subsided  again  as  before. 
There  were  several  similar  paroxysms.  Convinced  that  it  was  peri- 
odical  I  gave  sulphate  of  quinia  very  largely  in  the  intermission,  and 
almost  immediately  checked  tLe  disease.  But  the  probability,  I  think, 
la  that,  in  all  these  r^ularly  intermittent  inflammations,  the  nervous 
dement  of  the  disease  is  predominant,  and  that  the  vascular  disturbance 
is  directly  dependent  upon  it  In  many  cases,  however,  of  apparent 
intermittent  inflammation,  especially  of  the  lungs^  the  local  affection  is  a 
mere  appendage  of  a  miasmatic  fever,  being  lighted  up  by  the  general 
vascular  excitement  of  the  paroxysm,  acting  probably  upon  a  predis- 
position to  inflammation  in  the  organ  affected.  But,  whether  its  origin 
be  as  here  supposed  or  not,  it  yields  with  great  facility  to  quinia,  when 
there  is  proof  that  the  inflammation  is  quite  absent  during  the  period  of 
the  apparent  intermission. 

In  regulmr  remiUemi  diseases^  quinia  is  scaroely  less  efficient  than  in 
intermittents.  In  this  category,  however,  are  not  included  all  affections 
having  the  remittent  character.  In  consequence  of  the  varying  excita- 
bility of  the  system,  almost  all  complaints,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  all 
complaints  of  any  considerable  duration,  are  more  or  less  remittent,  even 
though  the  cause  may  be  constantly  operating.  But  to  constitute  a  r^- 
ular  remittent,  in  the  sense  here  intended,  there  must  be  a  paroxysm  re- 
curring daily,  or  every  other  day,  at  regular  intervals ;  and,  though  the 
SKirbid  action  may  continue,  in  a  moderated  degree,  throughout  the  inter- 
Teotngperiod,yetit  is  rather  a  prolongatioii  of  the  paroxysm,  than  aeon- 
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tiniiouj;  and  sustained  effect  of  the  cunse.  It  is  as  Tf  the  cause  ojict- 
ated  only  paroxysmally,  and  the  disturbance  of  system  produced  by  it 
did  not  subside  completely  before  the  period  arrived  for  the  recurrence  of  ' 
it8  action.  These  diseases,  then,  are  not  continuous  affections,  undergoing 
occasional  exacerbation  and  remission;  but  consist  of  successive  paroi- 
ysms,  more  or  less  intercurrent  They  are  closely  analogoaa  to  inter* 
mittent  disease^  and  are  submissive  to  the  same  antipenodic  treatment 

Tlie  most  important  of  t!icse  diseases  is  the  miasmatic  remittent,  or 
common  bilious  fever.  In  this  complaint,  sulphate  of  qofnia  is  a  most  | 
efficient  remedy.  Whenever  a  decided  remission  is  observed*  after  dae 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  stomach  if  necessary »  it  may  be 
given  in  quantities  similar  to  those  administered  in  intermittent  fever» 
and  will  not  often  fail.  In  the  pernicious  variety  of  remittent  fever,  or 
when  pernicious  symptoms  supervene  in  a  ease  before  simple,  it  is  all- 
important,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  reme<ly  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed.  As  in  the  pernicious  intermittent,  the  quantity  should  be  double. 
or  even  triple  that  given  in  the  milder  form  of  the  disease,  la  this 
affection,  it  is  uf  vast  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  The  next 
paroxysm  may  very  possibly  prove  fatal,  unless  prevented.  Nothing, 
therefore,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ] 
rjuinia,  upon  the  6rst  occurrence  of  signs  of  remission;  and  somelimea 
it  might  be  advisable  not  to  wait  for  this  period,  but,  when  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  well  ascertained,  to  have  recourse  to  the  antipenodic, 
by  anticipation,  even  in  the  paroxysm ;  tgr  the  tendency  hero  is  not  to 
active  congestion  or  inflammation,  but  rather  to  nervous  prostration  and 
passive  congestion,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  serious  injury  to  the 
brain,  or  other  vital  organ.  In  some  instances,  it  is  difficult  to  retain 
the  remedy,  on  account  of  great  irritability  of  stomach.  It  should  not 
be  omitted  on  this  account,  but  given  notwithstanding,  in  the  hope  that 
a  portion  at  least  may  be  retained;  and  its  rcJention  may  be  aided  by 
the  fiimultaneous  administration  of  opiates,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  to  the  epigastrium.  The  remedy  should  also,  under  such  ci^ 
curastanccs,  be  additionally  employed  as  an  enema  with  opium,  and  as 
an  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  endemiic  method;  or, 
what  is  still  better,  by  injection  into  the  suheutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

In  regular  remitUmt  neuralgia,  also,  the  best  effects  may  be  expected 
from  sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  intermittent 
form  of  the  disease. 

Preventive  Influence.  Upon  the  same  principles  as  those  on  whicb 
periodical  diseases  may  be  cured,  they  may  also  be  prevented  by  sul* 
phate  of  quinia.  There  is  no  prophylactic  measuni  against  tlie  miasmatie 
fevers  at  all  comparable  in  ellieacy  to  the  use  of  this  medicine.  It  Beemi 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  impression  on  the  system,  such  as  pre^ 
vents  the  return  of  the  paroxysms,  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
first     Experience  has  eBtablished  the  correctness  of  this  inference.     All 
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that  is  necessary  Is  to  gpive,  twice  every  week,  in  divided  doses,  a  qaan- 
Uty  eqaal  to  that  reiqaired  for  the  interruption  of  the  disease  when  formed. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  two  hoars, 
will  probably  answer  the  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  amount 
taken  weekly  will  not  be  sufficient,  considering  the  tendency  to  septenary 
periods  which  characterizes  the  relapses  of  the  disease. 

In  the  irregular  iniermiUent  diseases,  such  as  hectic  fever,  for  exam- 
ple, sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  regular  intermit- 
tents,  will  often  check  the  paroxysms ;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  even  for 
this  parpose,  and  is  generally  quite  inadequate  to  the  cure.  The  cause 
of  these  affections  is  generally  continuous  in  its  action,  and  is  always, 
therefore,  lying  in  wait  to  renew  its  assaults,  though  sometimes  tempo- 
rarily restrained.  In  hectic  fever,  the  nervous  centres,  through  which 
the  sources  of  irritation  operate  in  producing  the  paroxysm,  may  be 
rendered  insensible  for  a  time  to  their  influence;  but,  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
iective  force  is  withdrawn,  the  cause  again  operates ;  and,  if  the  quinia 
be  given  constantly,  the  system  at  length  becomes  insensible  to  its  effects, 
and  its  remedial  power  ceasea 

Nature  of  the  Aniiperiodic  Action,  Various  theories  have  been 
broached  to  explain  the  antiperiodic  effect  of  Peruvian  bark.  Most  of 
them  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  the  most  plausible,  in 
reference  to  the  miasmatic  intermittents  and  remittents,  is  that  the  alka- 
loids have  the  property  of  neutralizing  the  poison  in  the  system.  But 
this  is  not  tenable;  as  quinia  cures  the  irritative  intermittents  even 
more  readily  than  the  miasmatic ;  and,  if  there  be  any  disposed  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  former  affection,  the  argument  will  still  hold ;  for  in- 
termittent neuralgia,  which  often  occurs  where  there  can  be  no  possible 
suspicion  of  the  influence  of  marsh  miasms,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities 
the  air  of  which  serves  as  a  protection  against  these  miasms,  will  yet 
almost  invariably  yield  to  the  same  remedy. 

I  know  no  better  exitlanation  of  the  antiperiodic  property,  than  that 
which  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by 
the  remedy  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through  which  probably  the  parox- 
ysms are  produced.  Every  consideration,  in  connection  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  regular  intermittent  diseases,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
paroxysms  are  caused  by  an  influence  acting  through  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres, without  which  the  result  would  not  take  place.  Now,  if  these  cere- 
bral centres  can  be  preoccupied  by  a  strong  impression  from  some  other 
source,  they  may  be  rendered  insensible  to  the  morbid  influence,  and  the 
paroxysm,  therefore,  is  set  aside.  Quinia  is  characterized  by  its  dispo- 
sition to  act  energetically  upon  certain  nervous  centres,  which  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  through  which  the  cause  of  the  disease  operates. 
Quinia,  therefore,  interrupts  the  succession  of  the  paroxysms;  and,  as 
they  are  probably  sustained,  in  part  at  least,  either  by  habits  or  by  some 
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chain  of  morbid  ftctif>n  piwifting  insensibly  from  one  paroxjsm  to  tli# 
8ucceedinp,  the  int*?iTuption  is  either  permanent,  or  continuous  until  the 
original  cau.se  may  reassunie,  in  some  myst<*riou8  way,  its  original 
aetivity,  and  produce  a  relapse  in  the  now  unguarded  system.  It  ta 
obvious  that  this  explanation  of  the  antiperiodio  power  of  remedies  im- 
plies an  identity  with  that  next  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  property 
of  superseRsion ;  but,  as  the  explanation  is  only  conjectural,  it  is  deemed 
best  to  treat  of  these  two  therapeutic  agencies  distinctly. 

3.  As  A  SiTpKRSEDENT.  What  has  been  Btatod  above  explains  tlie 
meaning  attached  to  this  term*  It  simply  implies  that  liie  medicine  m 
named  has  the  power,  by  insinuating  an  action  of  its  ow^n  in  any  part 
or  organ,  to  disjilace  disease  previously  existing  in  that  part  or  orgoo^or 
to  exclude  it  if  not  already  established.  It  is  known  that  quinia  act* 
powerfully  on  the  cerebral  eeutres,  especially  those  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  produces  in  those  centres  an  impression  of  considerable  per- 
manence. The  prohnl)]e  influence  of  such  an  impression  in  preventing 
the  return  of  regular  periodical  paroxysms  has  been  referred  to.  It  i» 
evinced  also,  though  much  less  certainly  and  j^trikingly,  in  the  preven- 
tion of  irregular  paroxysms  of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  the  relief  of 
existing  disease  occupying  especially  the  nervous  centres,  or  acting 
through  thorn,  though  not  necessarily  paroxysmal  Up(»n  this  pniici- 
p!e,  we  may  explain  the  occasional  efltciency  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in 
irregular  nauralgia,  when  given  very  freely.  In  chorea,  functional 
epilepi^y,  hysferia,  i^pasmodic  aslhma,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  per- 
tunHtu,  it  has  sometimes  been  used  advantageously;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
proved  efficacious,  in  large  doses,  even  in  ietanug.  Associated  witli  in- 
fusion or  nil  of  valerian,  I  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
certain  forms  of  nervous  headache,  imitating  an  old  practices  taught  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish,  in  which  Peruvian  bark  was  used  for  tlw 
same  purpose,  with  the  same  addition.  Much  efTicacy  in  the  cure  of 
nervouM  or  sick  headache  is  claimed,  by  MM,  Debout  and  Serre,  for 
a  combination  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  digitalis;  forty-live  grains  of  the 
former  and  twenty- twi>  of  the  latter,  being  made  with  syrup  into  thirty 
pills,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  every  night  for  at  least  three  months. 
{Bullet,  de  Th^rap.,  Iviii.  p,  311.) 

4,  As  A  Sedativk.  It  will  in*  recollected  that.  I  consider  the  sedative 
efifect,  produced  by  large  doses  of  quinia,  as  essentially  secondary;  being 
always  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  j>eriod  of  excitement  in  certain 
cerebral  centres,  and  probably  dependent,  at  least  in  some  degree,  cm 
this  previous  excitement,  overwheiming,  and  as  it  were  paralyzing  the 
centres,  and  disabling  them  from  extending  their  normal  influence  to  the 
organic  funutions  generally.  In  reference  to  this  sedative  property  of 
quinia,  it  would  seem  to  l>e  applicable  generally  to  diseases  of  over- 
excitement,  not  connected  with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  pecu- 
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iuur  excitability  of  the  braiD.  Some,  who  believe  in  the  direct  sedative 
power  of  the  medicine,  do  not  admit  even  this  exception.  By  these  it  is 
recommended  in  all  inflammatory  affections,  even  those  of  the  encepha- 
lon;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  prove  very  injurious,  and 
even  fatal,  in  such  casea  The  quantity  requisite  for  the  production  of 
the  secondary  depression  varies  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  daily.  From 
a  less  amount,  there  might  be  danger  of  obtaining  the  direct  stimulating 
effects  of  the  medicine.  The  following  are  the  complaints  in  which 
quinia  has  been  especially  recommended  as  a  sedative. 

Fevers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  doses  of  quinia  will  often 
control  febrile  phenomena,  reducing  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse, 
diminishing  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  even 
relieving  headache  and  delirium.  Carried  far  enough,  it  will  suppress 
all  signs  of  over-excitement,  and  may  even  bring  on  great  prostration. 

In  remiUent  miasmaHc  fever  it  is  thus  employed,  especially  in  our 
Southern  and  South-Westem  States,  very  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  before  a  remission  has  become  decidedly  established, 
and  even  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject,  that,  thus  given,  it  will  often 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  febrile  phenomena  by  its  sedative  operation ; 
while,  through  its  antiperiodic  powers,  it  prevents  a  return  of  the  par- 
oxysms, and  thus  cures  the  disease.  The  effects  are,  in  very  numerous 
cases,  so  prompt  and  happy,  and  the  injurious  results  comparatively  so 
lew,  that  the  practice  has  become  very  popular,  and,  in  some  districts, 
almost  exclusive.  But,  if  my  views  of  the  action  of  quinia  in  these  cases 
are  correct,  it  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Should  active  congestion,  or 
positive  inflammation  of  the  brain,  complicate  the  disease,  it  might  be 
fatally  aggravated,  especially  if  it  should  happen  to  be  seated,  not  in  the 
lobes,  which  are  comparatively  little  affected  by  quinia,  but  near  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  the  centres  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  of  the  great 
organic  functions,  which  it  powerfully  excites.  Even  without  the  posi- 
tive existence  of  high  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation,  a  simple  mor- 
bid tendency  to  these  conditions  might  be  goaded  into  dangerous  action. 
This  is  not  pure  theory.  One  case  at  least  is  on  record,  in  which  fatal 
encephalitis,  in  an  attack  of  miasmatic  fever,  was  ascribed  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  quinia  (Baldwin,  Am.  Journ.  of  Me<L  Set.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  293); 
and,  were  unfavourable  results  as  often  noted  as  the  favourable,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  others  might  be  adduced.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a 
safer  practice,  in  these  fevers,  to  wait  for  a  decided  remission  before  pre^ 
scribing  quinia.  The  only  exceptions  I  would  make  to  this  rule  are 
cases,  either  originally  pernicious,  or  becoming  so  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  In  these,  the  danger  of  a  fatal  issue  is  imminent,  and  there  is 
little  risk  of  inducing  active  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation ;  as  the 
tendencies  are  asthenic  rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  disposition  much 
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greater  to  nervous  proatration  and  paseive  congestion,  than  to  mdam- 
matory  action.  In  the  pernicious  remittent,  therefore,  or  congestive 
fever  of  the  South,  quinia  may  be  given  freely  after  reaction  has  taken 
place,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  remission;  and  the  main 
error  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  exhihitioD  of  the  remedy,  in  over- 
whelming doses,  during  the  cold  stage,  or  that  of  prostration,  for  fear  of 
fatally  aggravating  the  existing  deprcBsion,  by  the  indirect  sedativi 
InOuence  of  the  qninia 

In  yellow  fever,  also,  quinia  baa  been  largely  employed  in  ihia 
country,  upon  the  same  principle;  that,  namely,  of  suppresBing  the 
fever  by  its  sedative  influence.  Given  in  doses  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  grains,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  complaint,  it  will  undoubtedly 
often  relieve  and  even  remove  the  febrile  phenomena ;  and,  if  the  < 
be  moderate,  and  spontaneously  curable,  the  patient  will  experience 
little  subsequent  inconvenience.  But  experience  has  shown  that,  though 
it  may  suppress  the  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  incapable  of  controlling  those 
deeper  derangements,  and  especially  that  depravation  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  chief  danger  consists;  and,  in  serious  cases,  the  patient  dies  ' 
with  prostration,  hemorrhage,  black  vamit,  etc*,  quite  as  certainlj 
though  no  quinia  had  been  given.  There  is  even  reason  for  belie 
that  the  great  secondary  depression,  resulting  from  the  overwhelmmg ' 
doses  sometimes  used,  may,  when  superadded  to  the  debility  of  tlie  ' 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  produce  a  fatal  result  in  cases,  which,  if] 
otherwise  treated,  might  end  in  recovery.  There  is,  moreover,  the  risk 
of  seriously  agg:ravating  any  inflammatory  condition  or  tendency  which 
may  exist  in  the  brain,  in  the  early  stage,  and  of  etill  further  irritating 
the  mucous  mcmbrano  of  the  stomach,  already  perhaps  the  scat  of  high 
vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation.  The  reader  will  perceive, 
therefore,  that  the  sedative  treatment  by  quinia  is  not  that  which  I  am 
disposed  to  recommend  in  yellow  fever  j  though  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  my  conclusions  have  been  deduced  from  d  priori  reasoning,  and 
the  recorded  experience  of  others,  and  not  from  any  experience  of  my 
own  with  this  mode  of  treatment 

Ti/phoid  ^ir  enteric  fever  is  also  among  the  diseases  in  which  this 
method  of  treatment  has  been  employed.  Some  have  supposed  that, 
like  miasmatic  fever,  this  affection  could  be  promptly  arrested,  strangled 
as  it  were,  by  large  doees  of  quinia.  A  knowledge  of  its  pathology,  one  [ 
would  imagine,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  error;  for  thai 
it  is  an  error  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly  shown  by  experience.  Some* 
times,  it  is  true,  the  disease  seems  to  bo  mixed  witli  remittent  fever, 
having  regular  paroxysms,  recurring  at  a  particular  hour  every  day, 
probably  owing  to  the  simuitaneous  action  of  the  causes  of  the  two  com^ 
plaints.     In  such  cases,  as  I  know  from  observation,  quinia  will  check , 
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the  pvozjsms,  mad  lemoTe  the  regular  remitteot  character;  but  the  fe- 
brile affection  will  still  march  on,  with  its  characteristic  phenomena,  to 
its  regular  termination.  In  France,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  large  doses 
has  been  used,  not  with  a  Tiew  to  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  disease, 
hot  in  order  to  diminish  the  fever,  lessen  the  danger,  and  lead  to  a 
speedier  issue.  M.  Briquet,  who  employed  it  largely,  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  obsenration,  that  the  pulse  is  moderated  under  its  influence, 
ike  heat  of  skin  diminished,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  very  much  alle- 
Tiated;  and  on  the  whole,  believes  that  this  treatment  wOl  compare 
▼eiy  fevourably  with  any  other  which  has  been  adopted.  An  appar- 
oitly  curious  point,  in  his  experience,  is  the  effect  of  the  medicine  in 
diminishing  stupor,  quieting  delirium,  and  otherwise  favourably  influ- 
encing the  head  affection.  But  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  this  complaint 
are  not  those  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation.  They  have  probably 
m  double  origin,  depending,  in  part,  upon  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
cause  upon  the  brain,  either  immediately,  or  through  the  InstrumeDtality 
of  the  diseased  blood,  and  partly  upon  the  irritating  influence  of  the  dis- 
eased bowels  upon  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  quinia  is  calculated  to 
obvimte  both  these  effects.  By  its  excitant  influence,  it  may  counteract 
tbe  operation  of  the  depressing  cause,  and  thus  correct  in  some  degree 
the  characteristic  stupor;  while,  in  large  doses,  through  an  excess  of  the 
same  influence  on  the  organic  centres,  it  renders  them  les^  impressible 
by  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  some 
fiivourable  effects  from  large  doses  of  quinia;  but,  though  I  have  given 
tbe  alkaloid  often  and  freely  in  this  complaint,  I  have  never  found  from 
H  any  other  advantage  than  a  moderate  supporting  effect  in  the  low 
states  of  the  disease ;  and  have  often  been  compelled  to  omit  it  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  I  have  certainly  never  seen  it  cure  a  case 
of  the  disease.  Nor  can  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet  be  considered 
remarkably  favourable,  when  judged  of  by  his  statistical  report  Of 
forty-three  cases  of  a  serious  character,  including  all  that  came  under 
their  notice,  treated  by  himself  and  M.  Blache,  either  in  part  or  exclu- 
sively with  sulphate  of  quinia,  eight  terminated  fetally ;  and,  of  these 
eighty  four,  on  post-mortem  examination,  exhibited  undoubted  signs  of 
meningitis.  (IVati.  Thh^p.  du  Quinq.,  pp.  383  and  385.)  Now,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  is  here  much  greater  than  we  habitually  meet  with 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Ho^ital  (see  my  work  on  the  Fractice  of  Medicine, 
5th  ed..  L  354),  even  if  the  serious  cases  only  be  taken  into  account;  and 
the  number  of  cases,  four  out  of  eight,  in  which  signs  of  meningitis  were 
discovered,  is  far  beyond  the  usual  proportion,  under  any  ordinary  treat- 
Hient  The  inference  is  fair,  that  the  general  result  of  the  heroic  treatment 
with  sulphate  of  quinia  is  unfavourable,  and  that  it  causes  death,  either 
by  directly  inducing  meningitis,  or  by  aggravating  a  tendency  to  that 
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affection  already  existing;  which  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, from  the  views  here  inculcated  of  the  action  of  quinia  on  the 
brain.* 

In  lyphuH  fever,  the  abortive  treatment  by  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  \ 
recommeudod  etrongly  by  Robert  Dundaa,  of  Liverpool;  and  has  been  ' 
tried  with  tsiiccess  by  other  British  practitioners.  Among*  those  wh« 
report  moi?t  strongly  in  its  favour  ia  Mr  J,  O.  Fletcher,  who  found  it 
very  effectual  in  cases  of  pure  typhus,  but  not  in  those  complicated  with 
ulcerated  bowels,  in  other  words,  not  in  typhoid  fever.  (Lond.  Med, 
Times  and  Gaz.,  vl  422,)  As  a  tonic,  Peruvian  bark  has  long  be«n  m 
eBtablished  remedy  in  typhus  fever;  but  the  idea  of  employing  it  in  large 
doses^  with  the  view  of  speedily  arresting  the  disease,  is^  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  recent  orig-in,  Thouf^b  I  have  used  it.much  in  the  former  ci- 
pacity.  1  have  no  expt^rience  with  it  in  large  doses,  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever,  with  a  view  to  a  direct  febrifuge  eflect,  and  have 
no  right,  therefore,  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point;  but,  if  the  humoral 
views  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  now  prevailing  are  correct,  that  it 
depends,  namely,  on  a  poison  which  enters  the  circulation,  and  alters  the 
state  of  the  blood,  depraving  that  fluid,  and  causing  the  generation 
within  the  system,  and  elimination  from  it,  of  a  poisonous  matter  like 
iteelf,  we  know  of  no  properties  in  quinia  which  should  enable  it  to  cor- 
rect this  cortditioo  of  things;  and,  tliongh  by  its  secondary  sedative  in* 
fluence  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  phenomena,  it  would  be  considered, 
with  these  views,  as  not  likely  to  eradicate  the  disease.  If  it  has  the 
power  of  arresting  that  quasi  zymotic  action  in  the  blood,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  characterize  contagions  diseases,  it  ought  to  be  competent  to 
the  interruption  of  the  course  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  an 
influence  which  would  scarcely  be  elaimud  for  it  by  the  most  sanguine, 

Eeiechial  or  spoiled  fevers  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  malignant 
oerehro-spinal  meningitis,  is  one  of  the  low  fonns  of  fever  in  which 
quinia  appears  to  act  moat  favourably,  If  coutidence  can  be  placed  io 
testimony.  Given  freely  in  the  initial  stage,  it  is  said  often  very  hap- 
pily  to  dissipate  the  more  alarming  symptoms,  and  allow  the  disease  to 


♦  A  ease  hiu  fallen  under  my  notice,  alrougly  illuflrftlivu  of  Ihodiingerousefl'fiCU 
wbieb  may  ari^e  from  very  large  quanutiett  of  sulphaie  of  quinin  in  ihis  f«v«r.  I 
w&R  caUed  iQ  consullAttoa  to  a  ciitie  of  fever,  wliicU  the  aLiteQiling  pbysicitin  coa- 
sidercii,  tunl  yrn»  treat tng  aa  an  ordiuury  biliuus  remitieutL  1  t^iougtu  I  had  oqu- 
▼inced  liim  that  it  was  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  wc  separitted  ufier  agreein|{  to 
a  course  of  ti  eaimcDt  consoctant  wiili  ibi^  view.  It  appi;ared,  huwever.  iliat  he  waa 
not  roally  convinced;  and,  determined  iipparcnily  To  prove  me  iu  the  wrong,  he  di- 
rected betwoen  thirty  and  forty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  to  be  admiuisUred 
during  (be  day.  Tticie  had  previously  boen  no  alurnjiug  Kymptoms  in  tbe  caair; 
bui,  on  ibe  repetition  of  my  vi!>}t  next  day,  I  fouitd  iliu  patient  in  violent  convul>» 
atoDS,  and  wiibin  twenty  faitr  bours  bo  died  coma  tone.  {Aot«  tQ  (h4  s^and  §ddion,j 
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be  eooducted  lo  a  faToaraUe  issue.  M j  own  experienoe  with  it  is  con- 
Sued  to  a  single  case,  in  which,  in  connection  with  morphia^  it  i^ppeared 
lo  act  most  happil  j. 

In  puerperal  fever,  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  large  doses,  is  asserted  to 
kave  been  employed  with  extraordinary  success;  and,  in  epidemics  of 
that  affection,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  used  advantageously  as  a  pre- 
▼entive.  IL  Beau,  of  Paris,  is  among  those  who  strenuously  advocate 
the  use  of  the  medicine  in  this  frightful  disease.  It  is  given  in  the 
qpttotity  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  in  the  day,  or  sufficient  to 
■idiice  the  decided  effects  of  quinia  on  the  system.  (J nit.  de  Therap,, 
1858,  p.  178.) 

Acuie  BhewmatUm.  Peruvian  bark  was  long  since  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  acute  rheumatism  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  practice  had  been 
abandoned,  and  only  came  again  into  general  notice  aAer  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet,  and  other  French  physicians, 
about  the  year  1842,  with  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  that  dis- 
eaae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  use  of  this  salt,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  more  or  less,  given  daily  in  divided  doses, 
eases  of  acute  riieumatism  have  often  yielded,  and  entered  into  conva- 
ieseence,  without  any  serious  inconvenience,  at  a  much  eariier  period 
they  ordinarily  do  if  left  alone.  Very  soon  after  the  system  has 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  remedy,  the  pains  and  swelling 
aliate,  sleeplessness  is  relieved,  and  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency 
and  force;  and  the  patient,  in  most  instances,  when  the  disease  is  un- 
complicated with  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  as  of  the  heart, 
will  become  convalescent  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  com- 
neoeement  of  treatment  Sometimes,  however,  as  under  every  other 
treatment  the  complaint  is  much  more  prolonged,  and,  when  com;rfi- 
eated  with  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation,  extends  to  an  aver- 
age period  of  sixteen  dajrs  or  more ;  though  it  is  asserted  that  these  in- 
iammations,  especially  if  encountered  by  general  or  local  bleeding, 
aibrd  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of  quinia.  According  to  Briquet 
ike  cases  least  benefited  by  the  sulphate  of  quinia  are  those  of  a  ple- 
thoric character,  in  which  the  inflammatory  fever  is  intense,  and  the 
poise  full,  hard,  and  frequent;  while  those  in  which  it  proves  most 
advantageous  are  lymphatic  sulgects,  or  those  weakened  by  previous 
disease,  or  excessive  depletion,  with  pale  skin,  and  a  very  frequent  but 
■ot  well-developed  pulse.  This  is  exactlv^  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  views  of  the  action  of  sulphate  of  quinia  here  advocated, 
and  quite  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  its  tlirect  sedative  power.  The 
■sdicine  suppresses  the  morbid  phenomena  by  an  over-excitement,  and 
eoDsequent  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  through 
wkich  the  phenomena  are  induced,  and  not  by  a  direct  sedative  influence 
ott  tliose  centres,  or  on  the  drcalatioo.   But  in  this  very  drcnmstaooe  ex- 
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[part  II. 


i»t8  the  danger  of  the  praettci^.  Should  there  happen  to  exist  alresdj  in 
the^e  C4^i)tn«s,  as  now  and  then  happenB  in  aontc'  rheumatism,  a  vascular 
irntatiou  or  positive  inflaiitmatiori,  or  a  ntrong  tendency  to  it,  then  th^ 
fear  18  thai  qainia  may  agrgravate  this  condition,  and  lead  to  fatal  tnflani' 
ination  within  the  enuephalon.  This  i^  aswerted  to  have  happeucKi  in 
several  easeB,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  practice  has  not  been  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  i»rofession;  and  I  am  not  in<'lined  to  recommend  it. 
The  only  cireumstauces  under  which  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  ad- 
minister quinia,  in  acute  rheumatiflnip  not  complicated  with  miasmatic 
fever,  are  those  of  f^eneral  debility,  and  esp^rcially  a«  indicated  bj  pro- 
fuse swea^s^  occurring  during  slet'p,  and  not  ai  other  times.  As  befofe 
stated,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and  of 
recommending,  in  my  lectures,  the  use  of  quinia  freely  in  this  condition, 
and  have  almost  always  found  it  promptly  efTi-'etual  in  relieving  the  :Rym|*- 
toms,  and  generally  curative. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  the  remedy  is  less  efficient  than  ifi  liit;  ficmc, 
but,  when  carried  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  daily,  it  ha» 
sometimes  proved  eUcctual,  especially  io  cases  in  which  the  infiamma^ 
tion  has  been  disposed  to  change  its  seat,  and  thus  approach  the  acute 
m  character, 

Ooiti  is  ailected  by  quinia  in  a  mauner  very  similar  to  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion in  rheumatism.  In  the  acute  form,  large  doses  of  it  will  9001^ 
times  suppress  the  local  inflammation;  but  the  diaeaae  ia  not  subdued^ 
and  there  is  always  danger  of  its  appearance  in  some  other  of  its 
numerous  shapes.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  almost  never  resoft«d  lOw 
But^  in  debilitated  states  of  the  dmeascj  the  medicine  may  be  used  ad* 
vantageously,  as  a  tonic,  and,  in  the  nervous  forms,  is  not  unfreqaentljr 
useful  as  an  antiperiodic  or  superseding  remedy. 

In  the  phlegmcmas,  or  local  inflammations  attended  with  symptomatic 
fever,  quinia  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  a  curative  effect,  in 
lai^e  doses,  through  its  sedative  influence.  Bot>  for  the  cure  of  inOam- 
mation,  something  more  ia  necessary  than  to  reduce  the  force  and  fre* 
quency  of  the  pulse.  Otherwise  digitalis  would  be  among  the  most 
efficient  remidies  in  that  affection,  over  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  found 
Io  have  little  influence.  An  important  indication,  in  the  phlegmasi«,  is 
to  reduce  or  alter  the  quality  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  to  lessen  tb« 
quantity,  or  the  force  with  which  it  enters  the  inflamed  part  Now 
quinia  has  no  effect  of  this  kind.  As  already  stated,  it  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  inct^ase  than  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood* 
the  augmentation  of  which  fs  one  of  the  characteristics  of  severe  infiani- 
mation.  It  is  true  that,  except  in  the  phlegmasiffi  of  the  brain,  and  tlie 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  the  urinary  passages,  it  bid 
little  if  any  direct  effect  in  increasing  inflammation ;  and  the  existence, 
thereforci  of  this  condition  does  not  positively  forbid  the  use  of  qoinia 
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when  decidedly  indicated  on  other  grounds ;  but,  in  simple  inflammation 
in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  its  use;  and,  in  the 
large  quantities  which  would  be  required  to  suppress  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena, it  might  in  various  ways  do  harm. 

But  there  are  states  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  highly  usefhl.  As 
before  mentioned,  it  may  be  employed,  often  with  the  greatest  benefit, 
in  miasmatic  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  complicated  with  this  con- 
dition ;  acting  as  an  antiperiodic  in  reference  to  the  general  disease,  and 
relieving  if  not  caring  the  local,  by  removing  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  paroxysmal  excitement  upon  it.  Moreover,  when  inflammation  is 
attended  with  a  low,  asthenic,  or  typhoid  state  of  system,  this  medicine 
is  highly  useful  as  a  tonic,  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  system  until  the 
inflammation  has  run  its  course.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  useful 
in  the  suppurative  or  gangrenous  state  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  these 
cases,  has  the  additional  advantage  that,  by  its  tonic  powers,  it  assists  in 
the  repair  of  the  local  injuries  inflicted  by  the  disease,  which  might  not 
be  carried  on  to  completion  without  this  or  equivalent  aid. 

5.  LooAL  UsK.  Peruvian  bark  is  slightly  irritant  to  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  more  so.  Hence, 
the  powdered  bark  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  indolent,  flabby,  and 
sloughing  ulcers ;  and  the  decoction  was  employed  as  a  gargle  in  gan- 
grenous ulceration  of  the  fauces.  The  remedy  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  useful  in  mortifying  parts,  from  the  fact  that  bark  has  some 
influence  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters ;  but  it  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  antiseptic  property,  though  it  may  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  parts  already  dead,  and,  therefore,  to  correct 
fbtor  in  sloughing  ulcers,  has  no  influence  whatever,  as  such,  on  the 
process  of  mortification ;  and  consequently,  if  Peruvian  bark  is  useful  in 
such  cases,  it  is  by  supporting  the  vital  actions  through  its  tonic,  and 
not  through  its  antiseptic  powers. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  in  some  degree,  the  direct  result  of  its  local  application  to 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  may  do  good 
in  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  bowels,  in  which  a  local  stimulation  is 
desirable ;  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  the 
advanced  stages  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

As  quinia  passes  unchanged  through  the  kidneys,  and  is  thus  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  urinary  passages,  it  must  exert  upon 
these  its  ordinary  local  stimulation,  and  may  thus  prove  useful  in  certain 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
the  ureter,  and  the  bladder,  and  in  retention  and  incontinence  of  urine 
dependent  on  debility  of  the  bladder  or  its  sphincter. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  used  locally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
bark,  but,  in  this  case,  should  be  much  dilated  with  some  anirritating 
material. 
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7.  Preparaliofis^  and  Mtxies  of  AdminiMratiofi, 

Powdered  Bark.  The  powder  might  be  the  most  efficacious  form  fof  I 
administration,  could  it  always  be  taken  in  suflieient  quantities,  afi«l  j 
without  irritation  of  the  stomach.     But  its  taste  is  so  revoUing  to  i 
patientH,  and  it  is  so  apt  to  occasion  nausea,  if  not  vomitin*!:,  tbot  it  is  | 
often  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  in  quantities  sufllciently  large  to  ^ 
producci  the  effects  required.     The  taste  may,  it  is  true,  to  a  cou&idefi-  | 
ble  extcvnt,  be  concenled  or  conected  by  appropriate  management;  1ml , 
still  the  medicine  will  often  offend  tJie  stomach  by  its  directly  nauseatiDg^ 
properties,  and»  if  in  no  other  way,  by  its  great  bulk  alone.    So  much  do 
these  disadvantages  impair  its  efficiency,  that  formerly,  when  I  be  bark 
in  substance  was  mainly  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  ferecs^, 
it  was  Dot  unfrcqucntly  difficult  to  break  them,  and  sometimes 
impossible;  and,  at  all  events,  the  treatment  was  much  more  pruk 
than  at  ]>rcsent.     Trousst^au,  indeed,  considers  the  powder  preferable  to 
the  sulphate  of  quinia,  being,  as  be  thinks,  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stom- 
ach, and,  if  properly  admini.stered,  less  offensive  to  the  taste;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  eminent  therapeutist  must  either  never  bare  taken 
the  medicine  himself,  or  be  misled  by  personal  idiosyncrasy  j  for  certainly 
the  general  experience  is  very  much  opposed  to  him.      Keverthelcss, 
there  may  be  instances  in  which,  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  sul- 
phate of  cjuinia  may  fail  of  its  usual  effect;  or  may  be  accideutally  un- 
attainable in  due  time;  and,  in  either  case,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
hark  in  &uhsiance 

The  variety  selected  for  internal  use  should  hv.  one  of  those  richest  in 
alkaloids;  as  it  is  important  that  as  much  strength  should  be  conceo- 
trated  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possihle.  Hence,  either  the  Calisaya  bark, 
or  the  best  red  bark»  or  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  Cainbag«na 
barks,  as  the  soft  or  hard  Pilaya,  should  be  preferred.  (See  (/.  K  Dt*- 
jyenmtory,  1 2th  ed.)  Any  hark  containing  two  per  cent,  of  alkaloids 
niay  be  ranked  among  the  efficient  varieties. 

The  doi^e  of  powdered  bark,  as  an  antij>eriodic,  is  about  a  drachm, 
repeated  every  hour  or  two,  or  at  such  intervals  that  from  one  to  two 
ounces  may  be  taken  bctwecii  the  paroxysms.  In  reference  merely  to 
the  tonic  effect,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  are  sullicieiit  to  commence  with 

The  powder  should  be  given  diffused  in  water,  or  other  liquid  vehicle 
It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  mix  each  dose  extemporaneously  when  admin- 
istered; for  the  dry  powder  is  not  readily  diffused  in  water,  and  the 
attempt  often  results  in  producing  an  offensive  dose,  sufficient,  by  its 
very  appearance,  to  produce  nausea  in  one  who  may  have  previously 
taken  the  medicine.  A  better  method  is  to  introduce  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  bark  and  of  the  vehicle,  say  two  ounces  of  the  former  and  twa 
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IHntfl  of  the  latter,  into  a  bottle,  allow  them  to  stand  until  the  powder 
has  become  wet  throughout,  and  then,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  taken,  to 
shake  them  well,  and  pour  out  a  wineglassful  of  the  turbid  liquid.  The 
addition  of  a  fluidrachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  add,  for  each  ounce  of  the 
baric,  will  correct  in  some  degree  the  nauseous  taste,  and  increase  its 
efficiency  bj  rendering  soluble  the  compounds  of  the  alkaloids  with  the 
oolouring  matter.  Wine  was  formerly  much  employed  as  the  vehicle ; 
bat  it  would  be  too  stimulating  for  ordinary  use.  Trousseau  strongly 
recommends  hot  sweetened  coffee,  which  he  says  completely  corrects 
the  taste.  When  the  bark  purges,  it  should  be  conjoined  with  opium, 
wlien  it  constipates,  with  a  little  rhubarb. 

Jn/wsions.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two  infusions,  one 
prepared  from  the  yellow  bark  (Infusum  Cinchonjs  Flavjs),  the  other 
from  the  red  (Infusum  CinchonjE  RLBa^E).  These  are  not  simple  infu- 
aioDS,  like  those  of  the  preceding  Pharmacopoeia;  but  are  made  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  old  formula  for  compound  infusion  (Infusum  Ciif- 
OHONJE  CoMPOSiTUM,  U.S.  1850),  by  the  addition  of  a  fluidrachm  of 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  to  a  troyonnce  of  the  powdered  bark.  The  acid 
is  irat  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  this  mixture  is  then  used  in  per- 
eolation,  enough  water  being  poured  on,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  to 
make  the  infusion  measure  a  pint  These  are  elegant  preparations,  and 
afford  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  administering  cinchona.  All 
the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  extracted,  and  probably  in  a  condition  of 
greater  activity  than  in  the  powder  itself;  as,  by  means  of  the  acid,  the 
wkole  of  the  active  matter  is  now  dissolved,  and  therefore  readily  ab- 
sorbable. These  infusions  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  medi- 
doe.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
dmj,  as  a  tonic,  in  chronic  debility ;  every  two  hours  in  low  fevers;  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount  to  one  or  two  pints  between  the  parox- 
jams;,  in  periodical  diseases.  For  use  in  the  typhous  sute  of  fever,  they 
■Mj  be  prepared  with  wine  as  the  menstruum  instead  of  water. 

The  officinal  infusions  above  described  are  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
aho|i.  For  a  simple  extemporaneous  infusion,  the  old  method  of  macomt- 
iagao  ounce  of  the  coarsely  powdered  or  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  may  be  resorted  to,  in  acccmiance  with  the  present  British  plan. 
Tke  simple  infosion  may  also  be  made  by  treating  the  coarsely  powdered 
bark  by  percolation  with  cold  water,  which  forms  a  more  eiegMni^  and  prob- 
ably stronger  preparation.  The  hot  infosion  is  somewhat  turbid ;  that  made 
with  cold  water,  perfectly  clear.  In  neither  is  the  bark  neariyexbaosted; 
far  water  will  not  dissolve  that  portion  of  the  alkaloids  which  is  eoa^ 
hiaui  With  the  cinchonic  red.  Pale  bark  baa  sometimes  been  prderred, 
m  coBscqiience  of  its  less  disagreeable  taste ;  but  just  in  the  same  pro* 
fmtkm  is  it  leu  efficient  The  preparation  is  si  beat  feeble,  and  m  osed 
esly  as  a  tonic:  The  dose  is  two  inidonnrp%  tbree  or  four  tisus  a  day 
in  dironie  cases,  more  frequently  in  the  i 
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Decoctions.  The  U.  S.  PharnjacopoBiadirecta  sepftratelj  the  decc^ctioii 
of  the  yellow  hark  (Deooctdm  Ctnchonv®  Flav.'e),  and  of  the  red  (I)»- 1 
oocTDM  CinciionjE  Rubr^).     Thcso  are  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  i 
the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  minutes,  straining  whilt  j 
hot,  and  adding  enough  water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  decoctioi  j 
measure  a  pint.     At  the  end  of  the  boiling,  and  before  the  liquid  begins  I 
to  cool,  two  drachms  of  orange-peel  may  be  advantageously  added.    Thii  ] 
mode  of  preparation  was  formerly  much  resorted  to,  when  it  was  deemed  | 
desirable  to  obtain  the  virtues  of  the  bork  speedily  in  a  Orjuid  form.     ItJ  j 
disadvantages  are  that  it  does  not  completely  exhaust  the  bark,  and  that 
on  cooling  the  decoction  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  precipitate.    The 
turbidness  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  starch,  which,  j 
tbough  dissolved  by  the  water  when  hot.  h  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
therefore  subsides  on  cooling;  and,  partly,  to  the  deposition  of  a  com- 
pound of  the  alkaloids  with  the  colouring  matter,  previously  existing  in 
the  bark,  and  partially  taken  up  by  the  water  at  the  boiling  temperature,  i 
Hence  the  nrcessity  of  straining  while  hot,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  ac*  | 
live  matter  extracted  in  the  decoction  may  not  be  lost     Of  course,  th« 
precipitated  matter  should  be  again  mixed  with  the  water  by  stirringi 
when  the  decoction  is  administered.     It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  this  preparation  to  add  a  bttle  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  citric  acid  to 
the  menstruum  before  boiling.     The  bark  would  then  be  exhausted,  and 
the  active  matter  retained  in  solution  upon  the  cooling  of  the  decoction. 
Wine  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  water  in  the  preparation,  J 
when  there  is   an  indication  at  once  for  alcoholic  stimulation  and  the  I 
effects  of  the  bark,  as  often  happens  in  low  fevers.   Indeed,  the  decoction 
of  bark  in  wine  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  prostrate  stute  of  feverB  i 
of  a  typhoid  character,  and  with  great  advantage.     The  dose  of  tbo  de- 
coction is  two  fiuidounces,  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
infusion. 

Tincture f(.     Two  tinctures  are  directed   by  our  officinal  codf?,  one 
simple,  and  the  other  compound. 

The  simple  Tincture  (Tjnctura  Cinchon*-*,  U,  S,)  is  ordered  to  be  , 
made  with  the  officinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark.     This  is  in  order  to 
insure  efficiency;  for  this  variety  of  bark  is  more  uniformly  strong  with 
alkaloids  than  most  others;  but  any  variety  ascertained  to  be  of  eqnil  j 
strength  may  be  employed.    The  bark  is  probably  completely  exhausted  \ 
when  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  especially  if  percolation  is  em- 
ployed.   The  tincture  would,  therefore,  be  very  efficient,  were  it  not  that 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  active  matter  dissolved  by  it  is  so  great  i 
as  to  give  undue  prominence  to  its  effects,  and  thus  often  to  render  im- 
possible the  administration  of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the  desired  I 
influence  of  the  bark.     Though  the  tincture  is  strong,  yet  a  fluidounce 
of  it  contains  the  virtues  of  only  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bark*     la  i 
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ptttieiits  of  intemperate  habits,  or  in  very  prostrate  states  of  fever,  this 
would  be  an  advantage ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  tincture  may  be  used 
with  propriety.  But  it  is  more  prescribed  as  an  addition  to  the  infusion 
or  decoction,  or  in  connection  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  cases  requiring 
alcoholic  stimulation,  than  by  itself  It  may  be  thus  employed  with 
propriety  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  attended  with  great  prostration, 
as  well  as  in  fevers  of  the  typhous  character.  In  consequence  of  the 
Teem  it  contains,  it  becomes  turbid  on  dilution  with  water.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 

The  Compound  Tincture  (Tinctura  Cinchonjs  Comfosita,  U.  8.)  is 
the  preparation  commonly  known  as  Huxham's  tincture.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  containing  serpentaria  and  orange-peel  with  colouring 
matter,  and  in  being  prepared  with  red  instead  of  yellow  bark.  It  is 
made  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  bark  than  the  simple  tincture, 
and  is  less  suitable  as  an  antiperiodic,  or  in  cases  requiring  a  strong  im- 
pression from  the  medicine.  It  is,  however,  an  elegant  stomachic  cor- 
dial, useful  in  cases  of  feeble  digestion  and  general  debility.  The  dose  is 
a  floidrachm. 

Extracts,  An  Extract  (Extractum  CiNCHONiB  FLAViB,  U,  S,)  is  pre- 
pared, according  to  our  officinal  code,  from  the  yellow  bark;  but  the 
preparation  would  be  equally  effectual  made  from  the  red,  if  carefully 
selected.  In  its  preparation,  the  bark  is  exhausted  first  by  alcohol  and 
afterwards  by  water;  the  tincture  and  infusion  are  separately  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  and  the  two  are  then  mixed,  and  the  evapo- 
ration completed.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bark  is  deprived  of  all  its 
active  matter;  and  the  extract  cannot  but  be  very  efficient,  if  due  care 
is  exercised  in  selecting  the  bark,  and  in  conducting  the  evaporation. 
But,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  dissolved  by  the  menstrua  is 
inert,  as  the  gum,  resin,  and  cinchonic  red,  the  preparation  is  much  less 
efllcient  than  the  separated  alkaloids,  and  is  now  little  used.  As  found 
in  the  shops,  it  is  not  unfrequently  very  feeble,  from  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  the  points  above  referred  to.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains. 

The  Fluid  Extract  (Extractum  CiNCHONiE  Fluidum,  (7.  S  )  is  a  new 
oiBcinal  of  our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated  tincture,  from 
which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off,  and 
its  place  as  a  preservative  agent  supplied  by  sugar.  It  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  Extractum  Cinchonap  Flavm  Liquidum  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  simply  an  inspissated  infusion,  to  which  spirit 
is  added,  partly  for  its  preservation,  and  partly  for  the  solution  of  matter 
deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process.  This  latter  preparation 
is  no  doubt  efficacious,  but  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  all  others  in 
which  water  alone  is  the  menstraum ;  namely,  that  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
are  not  wholly  extracted.    The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  fluid  extract^  represent- 
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in  If  a  draclim  of  the  bftrk,  is  two  fluidrachms.     For  fkoli  periodic  effect^ 
at  least  two  fiiiidniinfTS  sliould  be  given  between  the  paroxvBnis. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUINIA.— Qcinije  Sulphas.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Preparation.  This  is,  boytmd  all  compariRon,  the  most  important  mid 
most  extensively  used  of  the  preparations  of  bark,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  guffieieiit  representative  of  its  virtues,  on  all  ordinary  occa§ionfc 
For  the  details  of  its  preparation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  IT.  S.  Di>'1 
pensatory.  For  our  purposes  here,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  officfnat  i 
yellow  or  Calisaya  bark,  which  is  ujiually  selected,  is  exhausted  by  boil- 
ing it  with  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  that,  from 
the  decoction  thus  obtained,  the  quinia  and  other  alkaloids  are  precipi- 
tated, tog^ether  with  impurities,  by  means  of  lime;  tliat  the  precipitate  i» 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloids;  tbut  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  evaporated;  and,  finally,  that  from  the  residue,  consist- 
ing' mainly  of  quinia,  the  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating  it  with  boiling 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  purifying  with  animal  charcoal,  and  crystal- 
lizing. 

Sen$ibie  and  Chemical  Properties.  Sulphate  of  quinia  id  in  minute. 
white,  silky,  flexible,  needle-shaped  crystals,  in  tufts  or  luterlaced,  in* 
odoroys,  intensely  bitter,  fusible  at  240°  F.,  soluble  in  T40  partg  of  cold 
water,  30  of  boiling  water,  and  tlO  of  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  solubit  * 
in  ether  It  is,  however,  very  readily  dissolved  by  water  acidulat(*d 
with  almost  any  one  of  the  sour  acids.  It  is  also  soluble,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  in  glycerin,  which,  if  slightly  heated,  is  said  to  take  up 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  {Lancet,  Am.  ed.^  il  2r>2.)  Ite 
aqueous  solution  exhil)its  a  lieautiful  bluish  colr>ur  or  opalescence  on  its 
surface.  Two  views  are  taken  of  its  eomposition;  one,  that  it  is  A  ^ 
neutral  sulphate^  contaiDing  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base;  the  otber^^ 
that  it  is  a  dL<ulphate,  containing  one  cq.  of  acid,  and  two  eqs.  of  bftse. 
The  former  opinion,  which  was  first  entertained,  subsequently  gave  way 
to  the  latter;  but  some  chemists  are  disposed  to  return  to  it,  and  the 
author  has  always  considered  it  as  most  probably  correct;  so  that  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  salt  should,  in  his  view,  be  retained.  If  it 
be  considered  a  neutral  salt,  its  exact  composition  will  be  expres<^d  by 
the  formula;  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  40,  one  of  quinia  321,  and  eight 
eqs.  of  water  72^=^430.  It  loses  part  of  its  water  of  crystalllzatioiv  by 
exposure,  or  by  heat,  but  always  retains  abont  4  per  cent,  or  two  eqs.  of  , 
water,  from  which  it  cannot  bo  separated  without  decomposition. 

Bisulphate  of  Quinia.  By  an  additional  ct|uivalent  of  sulphuric  acidi 
the  sulphate  is  converted  into  the  bisuiphale^  by  some  considered  as  th«J 
neutral  salt  This  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  ordinary  sul- 
phate, requiring  only  U  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution^  and  is  freely 
dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  is  Jbrinod  extemporaneously  in  solution,  with 
the  utmost  facility,  by  gradually  dropping  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
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into  a  mixture  of  the  ordinary  sulphate  with  water,  until  the  latter  is 
dissolved. 

Incompaiibles.  The  substances  which  yield  precipitates  with  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  administered,  as  a 
general  rule,  along  with  it,  are  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the 
alkaline  earths,  all  astringent  solutions  containing  tannic  acid,  and  the 
soluble  salts  of  lead  and  baryta.  The  soluble  salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  gallic  acids  also  occasion  more  or  less  precipitation  with  solution  of 
snlphate  of  quinia,  without  excess  of  acid ;  and  the  same  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  case,  by  Mr.  Maisch,  with  the  soluble  acetates  (Am, 
Journ.of  P/i arm.,  XX vii.  97);  but  the  precipitates  may  be  redissolved 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Adulteration.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  liable  to  adulteration;  but  this 
can  generally  be  easily  detected  by  referring  to  its  peculiar  solubilities. 
The  presence  of  mineral  substances,  not  easily  volatilized  by  heat,  will 
be  evinced  by  a  residue  left  behind  when  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  is 
put  upon  red-hot  iron.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.,  p.  1239.) 

Effects.  The  properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
hEve  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  In  reference  to  its  antiperi- 
odic  and  secondary  sedative  effects,  it  has  all  the  power  of  bark,  and 
more  indeed  than  can  always  be  exerted  by  the  crude  medicine.  As  a 
mere  tonic,  it  is  possible  that  the  compound  infusion,  or  some  other  pre- 
paration in  which  all  the  active  principles  of  bark  are  contained,  or  the 
bark  itself  in  substance,  may  be  more  efficacious ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fact  has  been  rigidly  demonstrated.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
salt  are  its  convenience  of  administration,  its  general  acceptability  to  the 
stomach,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  absorbed,  the  facility  of  ascer 
taining  its  purity  and  genuineness,  and  tbe  opportunity  which  it  af- 
fords, by  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  effects  of 
bark  in  a  degree  greater  than  can  be  obtained,  as  a  general  rule,  from 
the  bark  itself 

Administration,  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  in  substance 
or  solution.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  little 
difference,  in  therapeutic  results,  between  these  two  modes  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  though  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Briquet,  as  an  inference  from  his  ex- 
periments, that  the  solution  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  containing,  therefore,  the  bisulphate,  will  produce  the  antiperi- 
odic  effect  more  quickly,  and  in  considerably  smaller  doses,  than  the 
ordinary  sulphate  given  in  substance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
salt  in  solution  will  be  more  readily  absorbed  into  tbe  circulation  than 
the  undissolved  salt;  but  the  ordinary  sulphate  is  so  readily  dissolved 
by  water  slightly  acidulated  with  ahnost  any  acid,  that  the  instances 
most  be  very  few,  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  acid  in  the  primss  vis 
for  this  purpose.     It  is,  I  presume,  very  seldom  that  the  sulphate  of 
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quiniii  passes  tmdissolvcd  tbrougU  tlje  Htomach,  unless  secured  aj^mst 
the  action  of  the  gantne  ac'i<!s  by  a  vicious  mode  of  exhibition.     The  J 
salt  in  substance  is  usually  given  in  pill»  or  suspended  in  water;  very 
rarely  in  the  form  of  powder 

>  The  officinal   Pilh  of  Sulphale  of  Quinia  (Pilule  Quini^  8ui>  j 
PHATI8, 17,6'  )  are  made  by  the  addition  of  gum  and  honey,  and  contain,, 
each,  a  grain  of  the  salt.     They  answer  very  well  when  made  extentpo* 
raneously ;  but,  if  kept  very  long,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  becomo  ! 
so  hard  as  to  afford  a  mechanical  impediment  to  Bo1utioD«  and  coiiso- 
quently  to  pat;s  through  the  stomaeb  unchanged.     Nevertheless,  I  have] 
osed  Vi^ry  old  officinal  pills,  with  prompt  and  powerful  effect,  as  an  and- 
periodic.     A  method  of  preparing  them  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Par- ; 
rish  seems  to  offer  some  advantages.     This  plan  is  simply  to  triturate 
together  20  grains  of  the  salt  and  15  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  Add, 
until  a  pilular  mass  is  formed.     The  pills  are  thus  obtained  of  smaller 
bulk  and  more  soluble;  and  a  pill  of  five  grains  is  not  in  conveniently 
large. 

The  salt,  if  Jinehj  powdered,  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  simple 
agitation ;  but  the  intervention  of  syrup  or  mucilage  is  preferable.  H  , 
Troii^sseau  gives  it  stirred  up  in  hot  and  sweetened  coffee,  which  se 
to  correct  its  ta.ste.  The  probable  eon  version  of  the  salt  into  an  insoluble  ] 
tannate  may  he  urged  against  this  method  of  exhibition;  and  the  same 
objection  holds  against  the  plan  of  mixing  the  salt  with  tannic  acid,  i 
reeonimended  by  the  late  Dr,  Thomas,  of  Baltimore;  but  when  it  is  verfl 
important,  as  in  some  infantile  cases,  to  destroy  the  taste,  either  methods 
may  be  employed;  as,  though  the  tannate  may  act  less  rapidly^  and  r»«j 
quire  a  larger  quantity  for  a  given  effect,  than  the  sulphate,  yet  it  is  la  j 
fact  dissolved  in  the  stomach  whenever  acid  is  present,  and  experience  j 
has  proved  its  eflSciency.  Dr.  W,  H,  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  has  found  j 
that,  by  enveloping  j^ulphate  of  quinia  in  a  spoonful  of  thick  mucilage  < 
slipiiery  elm,  without  allowing  it  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  spoon,  it  may  J 
be  taken  without  the  taste  being  in  the  least  degree  observed.  (SteiA«;| 
scope,  iv,  338.) 

The  mluiion  of  sulpkaie  of  quinia,  which,  when  its  bitter  taste  ii 
not  objectionable,  is  the  beat  form  for  administration,  may  be  made  by] 
adding  twelve  minims  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  to  eight  grains  of  the 
salt  in  a  fluidounee  of  water;  in  other  words,  a  minim  and  a  half  for  j 
each  grain. 

Twelve  grains  of  the  Bulphate  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one] 
ounce  of  good  bark. 

The  doaes  proper  under  different  circumstances  have  been  alreadyJ 
8t.ated.  It  may  be  repeated  that,  as  a  tonic,  the  dose  of  sulphate 
quinia  is  a  grain,  to  be  repeated  in  chronic  cases  three  or  four  times  a] 
day,  in  acute  caaes  every  two  or  three  houra;  as  an  antiperiodic,  from 
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twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  between  the  paroxysms,  in  ordinary  periodi- 
cal diseases,  which  may  be  increased,  in  pernicious  fever,  and  very  ob- 
stinate neuralgia,  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  these  amounts  being, 
as  a  general  rule,  divided  into  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains  at  equal 
intervals;  and,  in  reference  to  the  secondary  sedative  effects,  not  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  daily,  which  must  sometimes  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

A  Tincture  of  HulphcUe  of  quinia  is  directed  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
under  the  name  of  Tinotuba  Quinine  Composita,  being  made  by  dis- 
solving sulphate  of  quinia  in  tincture  of  orange-peel.  A  fluidrachm  of  it 
contains  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  It  is  a  convenient  preparation  in 
some  cases  where  the  conjoint  use  of  quinia  and  alcohol  is  indicated. 

If  the  stomach  will  not  retain  the  salt,  it  may  be  given  by  the  rectum ; 
from  six  to  twelve  grains,  in  ordinary  cases,  either  dissolved  by  means 
of  a  little  citric  acid,  or  suspended  in  two  fluidounccs  of  mucilage  or 
solution  of  starch,  and  mixed  with  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, being  injected  into  the  rectum  every  six  hours.  In  urgent  cases, 
this  quantity  may  be  very  greatly  increased. 

The  endermic  method  is  sometimes  resorted  to;  but  the  application  of 
sulphate  of  quinia,  undiluted,  upon  a  surface  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  is  apt 
to  produce  superficial  sloughs ;  and  its  employment  in  this  way  should  be 
restricted  to  cases  of  emergency.  It  should  also  be  mixed,  before  applica- 
tion, with  some  unirritating  substance,  as  powdered  gum  or  arrow-root 
The  epigastrium,  and  insides  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  are  proper  positions 
for  its  endermic  use. 

The  hypodermic  method  ha€(^ome  into  considerable  use,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  may  be  very  advantageously  employed.  Indeed,  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  subcutaneous  injection ;  being  readily 
absorbed  by  the  areolar  tissue,  and  producing  its  effects  in  quantities 
not  too  large  for  this  mode  of  application ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  not  readily  dissolved,  while  the  success  of  the  plan 
depends  upon  the  perfect  fluidity  of  the  substance  injected.  This  ob- 
jection, however,  may  be  obviated  by  means  which  will  be  mentioned 
directly.  The  characteristic  effects  of  quinia  on  the  system  are  more 
rapidly  and  more  certainly  obtained  in  this  than  in  the  ordinary  modes 
of  administration ;  and,  in  the  same  dose,  the  medicine  will  produce 
greater  effects.  Besides,  the  patient  escapes  all  those  disturbances  of 
the  stomach  which  occasionally  follow  its  use  when  swallowed.  The 
hypodermic  method,  however,  is  liable  to  some  slight  inconveniences, 
which  will  prevent  its  general  substitution  for  the  usual  methods ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  decidedly  indicate,  and  some  which  im- 
peratively call  for  it.  1.  Whenever  there  is  an  obvious  indication  for  the 
use  of  quinia,  and,  alter  a  fair  trial  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  it  fails  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  there  is  clearly  a  call  for  its  subcutaneous 
VOL.  I. — 18 
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^H  086.    2.  A  still  stroDgcr  demaiid  is  mado  for  it  tn  cases  where,  rrnm  aa 

^H  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  from  an  inability  or  refusal  to 

^H  swallow  it,  as  in  some  low  cases  of  disease^  and  with  maniacs  or  Infants, 

^H  or  from  idiosynenisies  of  llur  patient,  it  is  either  very  difficult  or  alto- 

^H  gethcr  inexpedient  to  give  ft  by  the  mouth.     3»  There  are,  besides, 

^H  affections  so  exceedingly  painful,  and  others  so  imminently  dangerous  to 

^H  life,  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  prompt 

^H  and  most  e^oetual  means  of  relief  and  safety.     This  condition  of  tbbgs 

^H  is  pres^ented  in  certain  eases  of  neuralgia,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  per- 

^H  niciofis  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  especially  in  the  latter,  when,  as  oflea 

^^^^        happens,  the  stomach  is  excessively  irritable. 

^^^B  For  the  method  of  effecting  subcutaneous  injection,  and  the  mstni- 

^^^^  mentH  em  ployed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  81  of  this  volnme.  To 
^H  obtain  the  salt  of  (piinia  in   the  liquid  form,  it  is  necessary  either  to 

^H  use  t!ie  bisulphate,  which  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate,  or, 

^H  what  is  .^till  better,  to  add  just  as  much  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  add, 

^H  or  of  one  of  the  vegetable  acids,  as  the  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric,  as  naay 

^H  be  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  the  admissible  quantity  of 

^^^H  water,  which  for  one  dose  should  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  inioim& 
^^^f  It  is  important  not  to  use  more  acid  for  the  purpose  than  is  necessary  to 
^V  solution,  because  in  excess  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  tissues.    The  dosa 

^m  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  that  given  by 

^B  the  moulh  for  the  sanje  purpose.     For  antiperiodie  effect,  four  or  five 

^m  grains  may  be  given  two  or  three  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm; 

^B  and  if  postponed  still  later,  even  to  within  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of 

^m  the  chill,  some  effect  may  he  expected.     The  solution  may  be  injected  lo 

^m  either  of  the  extremities,  or  in  the  trunk  along  the  spiue.    On  the  whole 

^M  the  arm  is  the  most  convenient 

H  Friciion  upon  (he  surface  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  form  of 

^m  linimeut  or  ointment,  has  also  been  recommended.     For  this  purpose. 

^m  a  drachm  of  the  sulpliate,  finely  powdered,  may  be  incorporated  witii 

^1  twa  drachms  of  lard ;  but  it  would  be  better  that  the  salt  should  be 

^H  preliminarily  dissolved,  as  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  in    this  st«te. 

H  The  following  formula  is  essentially  that  of   M.  Boudin.     Dissolve  a 

drachm  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol 

Lwith  the  aid  of  a  little  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  and  incorporate  the  solu- 
tion with  four  drachms  of  melted  lard.  The  salt  being  soluble  in  oleic 
acid,  or  pure  lard  oil,  M.  Lhermite  recommends  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
it  in  ten  parts  of  the  oil,-  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  the  oil  being  pre- 
viously scented  with  an  agreeable  volatile  oil,  as  that  of  bergaraot.  for 
example.  Eilhcr  of  these  preparations  may  be  rubbed,  ad  libitum^  opoD 
the  inside  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  or  in  the  axilla. 
The  idea  of  bringing  young  infants  under  the  influence  of  qulnli 
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ktter,  has  saggested  itself  to  practitioners;  but  the  alkaloid  is  probably 
not  thrown  off  with  this  secretion ;  at  least  nomerous  attempts  to  detect 
it  in  the  milk  of  women  under  its  influence  have  failed.  This  plan, 
tlierefore,  should  never  be  relied  on,  and  is  the  less  necessary,  as  it  is 
T«fy  easy  to  give  the  remedy  to  the  child  directly,  by  resorting  to  some 
expedient  for  covering  the  taste. 

Other  Salts  of  Quinia.  Numerous  other  salts  of  quinia  have  been 
recommended,  on  various  grounds,  as  substitutes  fpr  the  sulphate.  The 
meetale,  anHmoniate,  araenite,  and  arseniale,  citr(m,Jerrocyanate,  tac- 
UUe,  muriate,  tannate,  and  valerianate,  have  severally  had  their  peculiar 
advocates ;  but  the  insolubility  of  most  of  them  is  one  objection ;  and, 
though  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  or  the  addition 
<Kf  an  acid  previously  to  administration,  yet  there  exists  another  objec- 
tion ;  that,  namely,  as  they  act  through  the  quinia  they  contain,  and  all 
of  them  have  a  less  proportion  of  this  than  the  sulphate,  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  combining  number  of  their  acid,  they  must  be  proportiona- 
bly  less  efficient,  even  when  dissolved.  Besides,  experience  has  failed 
to  establish  any  superiority  of  any  one  of  them  over  the  sulphate,  except 
as  regards  the  taste ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  salts  with  arsenious  and 
anenic  acids,  they  cannot  be  given  in  quantities  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
influence  of  quinia  over  the  system,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  danger 
from  the  arsenical  ingredient.  Of  the  above  named  salts,  the  valerianate 
of  quinia  (QuiNiiB  Yalirianas,  U.  S.)  is  officinal;  and  directions  for  its 
preparation  are  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  soluble  in  110 
parts  of  cold  and  40  of  boiling  water,  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  an  equal 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  valeri- 
aaic  acid.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  debility  combined  with  nervous 
disorder,  and  may  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  hemi- 
ormnia.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

CBUDE  QUINIA.  In  the  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of  quinia, 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  before  the  addition  of 
aulphuric  acid,  a  semiliquid  substance  is  obtained,  which,  being  dried, 
constitutes  the  substance  here  referred  to,  under  the  name  of  crude  quinia. 
It  has  a  resinous  aspect,  and  a  brownish-fawn  colour  more  or  less  deep, 
18  aoftened  by  heat  so  as  easily  to  be  formed  into  pills,' is  much  less  bitter 
than  the  sulphate,  and  consists,  as  procured  from  Calisaya  bark,  mainly 
of  quinia,  which  is  mixed  with  whatever  other  alkaloids  may  exist  in 
the  bark,  and  more  or  less  colouring  and  perhaps  resinous  matter.  It 
has  all  the  effects  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purposes.  Though  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  readily 
dissolved  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  is  consequently  soluble  in  the 
gastric  liquor.  From  its  comparative  want  of  taste,  it  is  applicable  to 
inftintile  cases.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  from  its  want  of  a  pre- 
cisely definite  composition,  it  cannot  be  so  readily  guarded  against 
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adulteration.  It  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses  as  snlphate  of  qutntu 
either  in  pill,  or  su.spiinded  in  water.  Dissolved  by  means  of  aii  add»  id 
acquires  the  bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate.  ■ 

QUINOIDIN. — Amorpoous  Quinia — Quinicia  and  CiNCHomcUgfl 
After  the  crystallization  of  all  the  sulphate  of  quinia  that  can  bo  obtaiocn 
in  that  form,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  salt,  there  is  left  behind  al 
mother  liquor,  by  the  evaporation  of  which  a  dark  amorphous  sub^tanoifl 
is  obtained,  whifh  was  formerly  recognized  by  our  Pharmacopceia  undffl 
the  name  of  impure  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  had  been  used,  befoin 
being  thus  offieinally  recognized^  by  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Emien,  of  Pbll»*l 
delphia,  and  by  the  author,  with  all  the  eflfects  of  the  pure  sulphate  IM 
the  case  of  intermittents,  though  requiring  to  be  given  in  about  doublil 
the  dose.  It  was  supposed  to  consist  of  sulphate  of  quinia  with  a  littlal 
sulphate  of  cinchonia,  and  colouring  impurities.  From  the  want  of  pt^m 
cise  characters  by  which  it  could  he  recognized,  it  has  been  abandoned  I 
in  the  recent  revisions  of  the  Phannacopoeia.  I 

Sertiirner  supposed  that,  in  this  residuary  matter,  he  had  foand  a  neirl 
alkaloid,  which  was  named  quinoidin  from  its  resemblance  to  quiniiil 
According  to  Lie  big  this  new  alkaloid  has  the  same  composition  ail 
quinia,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  uncrystallizable,  and  iuipaivl 
ing  this  same  property  to  its  salts.  He  therefore  named  it  amorphouim 
quinia.  Pasteur  ascertained  that  what  was  called  quinoidin  by  8cf-l 
Uimer,  and  omorphous  quinia  by  Liebig,  consists  usually  of  two  alkali 
loids,  one  called  by  him  quinicia,  because  derived  from  quinia.  the  atb«ra 
cinchonif'ia,  from  the  same  relation  to  cinchonia.  They  are  probabin 
mainly  the  result  of  llie  process  for  extracting  the  alkaloids;  the  heu 
employed  having  the  effect  of  modifying  the  state  of  quinia  and  cincbooi^i 
as  the  same  agency  converts  crystallizable  into  uncrystalHzobIc  sugar.    1 

The  substance  called  quinoidin  in  commerce,  containing  the  amoi^J 
pbous  quinia  of  Liebig,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mother  liqnofS 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  above  referred  to,  by  means  of  an  alkaline  caH 
bonate,  which  decomposes  the  sulphates  contained  in  it,  and  throwd 
down  the  uncombincd  alkaloids.  By  repeated  solution  and  pn'cipita-l 
tion,  the  alkaline  matter  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and,  in  this  state^l 
consists  of  the  two  alkaloids  quinicia  and  cinchonicia,  together  withi 
whatever  other  organic  alkali  may  have  existed  in  the  bark,  as  dM 
chonia,  and  possibly  sometimes  quinia,  quinidia,  and  einchonidia,  WbeM 
pure,  it  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  may  be  employed,  in  all  rnniHra 
as  a  substitute  for  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  about  the  same  dose,  M 

SULPHATE  OF  CINCHOM^IA.  —  Cinchonia  Sulfha&  R  8m 
This  was  first  recognized  as  officinal  in  the  present  U.  S,  Pharmaeopoiu 
It  may  be  made  by  directly  combining  its  ingredients,  or  by  crystanizaticM 
from  the  mother  waters  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  after  this  salt  has  beea  i 
wholly  separated  from  them.     It  is  in  short,  obltqiie^  shining^  prismatic 
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ojBlals,  With  dihedral  nuDiiiita,  whieh  melt  mt  213^  P.,  are  soluble  ib 
M  parts  of  cold,  aod  a  modi  smaller  proportion  of  boiling  water,  aie 
wdily  disec^Ted  bj  akobol,  and  scarcelj  solable  in  ether,  and  have  a 
vcfj  bitter  taste.  The  salt  is  either  a  sulphate  or  disulphale,  according 
to  the  opinion  which  maj  be  adopted  as  to  the  eqaivalent  of  cinchonia; 
and,  like  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  cooYcrted  into  a  more  soluble 
salt  bj  combination  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  acid  It  has  been 
ataodantlj  proved  to  have  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  sulphate  of  quinia» 
liKNigh  somewhat  feebler.  A  general  result  of  observation  has  been 
that  it  is  less  apt  than  sulphate  of  quinia  to  occasion  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
deafness,  and  disturbance  of  vision,  at  least  in  the  same  dose ;  though, 
•ecofding  to  Bouchardat,  it  produces,  even  in  smaller  doses  and  more 
eeftainlv  than  that  salt,  a  peculiar  headache,  rather  severe,  which  is 
seated  speciall  v  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  is  attended  with  a 
ronarkable  feeling  of  compression.  {Ann.  de  Th^rap.,  1857,  p.  126.) 
To  obtain  the  same  effects  from  it,  the  dose  should  be  about  one-third, 
or  at  least  one-quarter,  greater  than  that  of  the  salt  of  quinia. 

SUUPHATB  OF  CUfCHOKIDIA. — Cixcnoxini^  Sulphas.  This 
ia  the  salt  which  a  few  years  since  first  came  into  notice  under  the  name 
of  9wlphaie  of  quimdia,  which  name  is  commercial! v  still  applied  to  it 
The  fact  is  that,  as  sold,  it  is  usually  complex,  consistiDg  of  the  two  sul- 
phates of  cinchonidia  and  quinidia,  though  with  a  great  predominance 
of  the  former.  It  is  obtained  for  use  from  the  barks  which  most  abound 
in  cinchonidia,  by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  from  Calisaya  bark.  Like  the  analogous  salt  of 
q;iiinia.  this  is  considered  by  some  as  a  neutral,  by  others  as  a  subsalt, 
and  by  the  latter  would  be  called  a  disulphale.  It  is  in  long,  silky, 
ndcnlar  crystals,  soluble  in  130  parts  of  cold  and  16  of  boiling  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether;  and  by  these 
ptoperties  may  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  salt  of  quinia. 
It  has  the  same  effects  as  the  sulphates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  and  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  doses  as  the  latter  salt  That  it  is  little  if  at 
aH  inferior,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  trials  made  with  it  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorsey  Cullen,  in  the 
Almshouse  Hospital  of  Phfladelphia  {Am.  Joum.o/  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S., 
ndx.  81);  and  those  of  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Upshur,  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Hospital  at  Norfolk  {Med.  Examiner,  N.  S.,  x.  740).  From  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  were  employed  between  the  paroxysms. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  proper  Mulphale  o/quinidia  is  used  as  a  dis- 
tinct preparation.  It  is  contained  occasionally  in  the  sulphates  of  the 
other  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  is  probably  identical  in  therapeutic  influ- 
ence with  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  render  its  presence,  in 
amall  proportions,  of  no  practical  importance. 
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^^^H  Pemvian  bark  owes  its  spocial  virtues  to  the  peculiarity  of  Ita  acUre 

^^^^        tonic  principles.     Besides  ncctandra  or  bebeerti  bark,  reeentlr  admitted 
^K  #  into  the  oflieinal  catalog^ues,  there  are  several  substances  of  niincir  imports 

^H  aoee,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  virtues,  which,  if  the  claim  be  admitted^ 

^H  must  rank  in  the  same  category.  Among  these  are  the  dogwood  nod  wil- 

^H  low  Imrks.    It  ts  true  that  these  have  a  portion  of  tanoic  acid  assaciated 

^H  with  tlie  bitter  principle  j  but  it  is  not  to  thin  that  the  remedial  effects  aa- 

^H  crihed  to  thera,  and  to  which  they  mainly  owe  what  reputation  they  posseafii 

^H  can  he  attributed,  any  more  than  the  characteriBtic  remedial  projHirti«»  ol 

^H  Pt^ruvian  bark  cau  be  attributed  to  the  tannic  acid  which  it  also  contiiioa 

^H  If  they  have  special  virtues,  these  reside,  in  all  probability,  in  their  bitter 

^H  principle;  and  the  medicines,  therefore,  may  be  appropriately  considered 

^B  here. 

^^H  L  ITECTANBHA,  U.  S.,  Br.—Sjn.   Bebeeru  Bath, 

^^^H  This  bark,  which  is  the  product  of  Neciandra  Rodimi,  or  bebeeru-tre€, 

^  a  lofty  tree  inhabilinLr  Guiana  and  neighbouring  parts  of  South  America!, 

^H  wos  introduced  into  the  PharmacopoBiBis  mainly  as  the  source  of  a  peculiar 

^^H  alkaloid,  having  virtues  analogous  to  those  of  the  cinchana  alkaloid& 

^B  The  bark  is  in  large  flat  pieces,  a  foot  or  two  long,  from  two  to  six  iocbee 

^H  broad,  and  tliree  or  four  lines  in  thickness;  grayish-brown  on  tlie  outer, 

^^B  and  deep-cinnamon  on  the  inner  surface;  of  a  rough  fracture,  and  of  a 

^H  somewhat  astringent,  extremely  bitter  taste.     Two  alkaloids  are  said  ta 

^H  have  been  obtained  from  it,  calked  respectively  bebeerin  (belK-eria)  and 

^m  sipeerin  (sipeeria) ;  but  as  the  two  aro  extracted  by  the  same  procesa, 

^M  Dr  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  analyzed  the  bark,  is  inclined  to  believe 

^M  that  the  latter  is  merely  tlie  result  of  an  oxidation  of  the  former.     Like 

^m  eiuchona,  nectandra  also  contains  tannic  acid,  of  the  variety  which  fonnd 

^H  a  green  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron.     Bebeeria  is  amorphous^  aod 

^m  forms  uncrystallizable   salts  with   the  actds.      It  is  pale-yellow^,  of  a 

^m  resinous  appearance,  fusilile  and  infiaii^tuable,  without  smell,  very  bitter, 

^M  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  elh<^r     It 

^M  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen;  but  its  formula  has 

^m  not  lieen  precisely  determined.     Sipeeria  is  olso  amorphous  ;  but  differs 

^m  from  the  preceding  alkaloid,  in  being  insoluble  in  ether;  so  that,  when 

^H  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  two,  the  object  may  be  readily  effected  by 

^^  means  of  etiier,  which  removes  the  hebi^eria,  leaving  the  sipeeria  iKihiod 

L  Ncctandra  is  tonic  aud  aslringeiit,  with  febrifuge  virtues  analogmidi 
though  inferior  to  those  of  cinchona.  It  is  seldom  used  iu  any  other 
form  than  that  of  sulphate  of  bebeeria,  either  impure,  as  generally  found 
in  commerce,  or  pure,  as  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  Britiph  Pharma- 
copoeia. 
Sulphate  of  Bebeeria  (BEBERiiESrjLPiiAS,  Br.)  is  pri'pfirTd  hy  treating 
the  bark  with  water  diluted  with  sulphuric  acid,  adding  lime  to  Ihc  infU- 
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tetiDg  with  ammonia,  treating  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  alkaloid,  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution,  neutralizing  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  For  the  details  of  the  pro- 
eess^  as  well  as  for  the  method  in  which  the  impure  sulphate  of  com- 
merce is  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  U,  S,  Dispensatory  (12th  ed., 
pp.  1023  for  the  former,  and  561  for  the  latter). 

The  impure  sulphate  is  in  thin,  shining,  brownish  scales,  becoming 
yellow  when  powdered,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure,  but  freely  in  acidulated 
water,  and  freely  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  It  has  all  the  remedial  effects 
of  the  bark,  and  may  be  given  either  in  pill,  or  dissolved  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  diluted  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  for  each  grain  of 
the  impure  sulphate. 

The  sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  same  sensible  prop- 
erUes  and  probably  differs  little  in  any  respect.  The  test  of  safficient 
purity,  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  is  that  **  it  is  entirely  destructible 
bj  heat ;  water  forms  with  it  a  clear-brown  solution ;  its  watery  solution 
gives  with  caustic  soda  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved 
by  agitating  the  mixture  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether ;  and  the  ethereal 
solution  separated  by  a  pipette,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellow  trans- 
lucent residue,  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  acids.''  Anything  left  undissolved 
by  the  ether  is  probablj^sipecria. 

The  medical  virtues  of  nectandra  were  first  announced  so  early  as 
1834,  by  Dr.  Rodie,  after  whom  the  specific  name  of  the  tree  was 
adopted.  But  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  was  still  more  instrumental  in 
living  it  credit  It  was  for  a  time  supposed  that  a  substitute  had 
been  found  for  quinia  in  the  alkaloid  of  this  bark ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  often  prove  efficacious  in  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers;  but  experience  has  subsequently  shown  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
on ;  and  its  chief  importance  at  present  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  or  where  circumstances  render  their  ad- 
ministration impossible,  or  when  they  have  failed  after  trial,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  sulphate  of  bebeeria,  with  good  hopes  of  advantage.  The  dose 
Is  from  two  to  five  grains;  and  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  may  be  given 
between  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent.  The  medicine  may  be  given 
in  pill  or  in  slightly  acidulated  solution. 

S.  DOOWOOD. — CoRNUB  Florida.  U.  8. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Cornus  Florida,  or  common  dogwood,  a  small 
indigenous  tree,  remarkable  for  its  conspicuous  white  flowers,  which  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  forests  in  the  spring,  as  its 
^ossy-red  fruit,  and  leaves  beautifully  tinted  by  the  frost,  do  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  bark  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  root,  stem,  and 
bfaoches ;  but  that  of  the  root  is  preferred.  It  is  in  pieces  of  various 
slse,  partially  or  completely  rolled,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out epidermis,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter, 
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ostringent,  elighUj  aromatic  taste.  It  is  brittle,  and  yields  a  gr^j, 
filightlj  reddish  powder.  Either  water  or  alcohol  will  extract  its  vif- 
tues.  These  probably  reside  in  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which,  liow» 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  for  neither  the  cornin  of  Mr,  Carpeotcr, 
aor  the  substance  uscd^  under  the  same  name^  by  the  eclectic  physiciana, 
80  called,  can  be  admitted  to  this  rank.  The  bark  contains  also  tannie 
acid,  but  not  in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  it  any  considerable  medicinal 
activity. 

The  effects  of  dogwood  on  the  system,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
are  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  feeble  astringent  It  is  said  to  increlfie 
the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body ;  but, 
so  far  as  known,  it  produces  none  of  those  effects  upon  the  brain  which 
characterize  the  action  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  the  recent  state,  it  is  aaid 
to  act  unkindly  on  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  resem- 
bles most  other  tonics,  when  too  freely  administered. 

Dogwood  has  been  used  almost  exclusively,  as  a  substitute  for  Teru- 
vian  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers ;  aud, 
from  the  amount  of  testimony  in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  often  has  proved  efficacious  in  the  former  of  these  complaints.  But  it 
has  often  also  failed;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  quiaia 
into  use,  has  been  little  employed  by  regular  practitioners. 

It  may  be  used  in  powder  or  decoction.     The  dose  of  the  powder  in 
intermittcnts  is  stated  at  a  drachm,  so  repeated  as  to  amount  to  one  or  1 
two  ounces  between  the  paroxysms.     The  U.  S.  Pharmaeopceia  direct* 
a  decoction  (Decoctum  Corwus  FlohidjE,  IL  S.)  to  be  made  by  boiling  | 
an  ounce,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  straining,  and  add* 
ing  enoug-h  water,  through  the  Btrainer.  to  make  the  decoction  measun^l 
a  pinL     The  whole  pint  may  be  taken  in  one  intermission,  in  doBoa  ofi 
two  fluidouncos.     An  extract,  prepared  with  water  or  alcohol,  might  b©| 
substituted  for  either  of  the  above  fonii.s  with  advantage.     The  proto* 
sion  is  indebted  chiefly  ti>  Dr,  John  M.  Walker,  who  published  a  thesifl 
on  dogwood,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1803,  for  what  is  known  upon 
the  subject. 

The  bark  of  two  other  indigenous  species  of  Comus,  O.  drcinaia  or  ^ 
round-leaved  dogwood,  and  G.  sericea  or  swamp  dogwood,  have  simtlaf 
sensible  properties,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  medical  viitmt 
as  that  of  V.  Florida. 

a  WILLOW  BAEK— Salix.  U.  8. 

TliL'  barks  uf  all  the  Kpecit's  of  willow,  pos^gessing  a  very  bitter  tastily  j 
may  be  considered  as  designated  by  the  title  above  given ;  for  ajl  probitiij 
bly  have  identical  properties ;  but  only  that  of  Satix  alba  has 
recognized  by  our  national  standard.  This  is  the  common  European  oii 
white  willow,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  growt  j 
extensively. 
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Wken  dried,  wiDowlMik  taken  from  the  brmochcs  rolls  into  dose  qiuDs, 
wlucli  are  €bioo8,  fleadbie,  and  dilfiralt  to  powder.  It  has  a  feeble,  some- 
what aromatie  odoar,  and  a  peculiar  bitter,  astringent  taste.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  its  Tirtnea.  The  actire  ingredients  are  a  peculiar  prind- 
pie  caDed  aa/tnfa  and  /onaic  acid,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  though 
in  eoosaderable  proportion,  is  scarcely  soffidoit  to  entitle  the  medicine  to 
nuak  among  the  proper  astringentSL 

The  effects  of  wfllow  bark  apon  the  srstem,  so  far  as  thej  are  obvioos, 
aie  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  astringent ;  but  it  probabiT  has  also  an  an- 
H^Hiodic  action ;  as  it  has  been  used  with  some  success  as  a  substitute 
iir  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents.  This,  indeed,  has  been  its  chief  em- 
ployment ;  though  it  is  not  without  efficacy  in  relaxed  and  debflitated 
slates  of  the  system,  as  in  the  weakness  of  convalescence,  certain  con- 
^lioBS  of  scrofula,  passive  hemorrhages,  etc,  in  which  a  slight  astrin- 
gcDcy  is  indicated  along  with  a  tonic  influence.  Like  many  other  bfttera, 
H  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic  The  states  of  preparation  in  whidi 
ii  may  be  used  are  those  of  powder,  infusion  or  decoction,  and  of  salicin. 

The  powder  is  better  borne  by  the  stomach  than  cinchona  and  many 
other  tonics.  The  do9r  of  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  an  anti- 
penodic  is  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three  times  a  day.  As  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  in  intermittents,  it  must  be  given,  during  a  single  in- 
tcnnission,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  ounces,  which  may  be  distnb- 
vled  into  doses  of  a  drachm,  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  iw/uMion  or  drccciian  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to 
the  pint  of  water ;  and  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  From  one 
to  two  ]Mnts  must  be  given  between  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent 
The  decoction  has  hem  used  as  a  topical  a]^lication  in  indolent,  flabby, 
or  IduI  ulcers. 

Salicin  is  by  &r  the  most  efficient  preparation  in  reference  to  the  anti- 
periodic  effect.  Several  processes  have  been  suggested  for  its  prepara- 
tioa.  Among  the  best  is  that  of  llercL  The  boiling  concentrated 
4eeoctioo  is  treated  with  litharge,  in  order  to  precipiiate  various  sub- 
stances that  tend  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  salicin.  This 
prindple  remains  in  solution,  ]Hx>bab1y  holding  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  in  combination.  The  lead  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  first  of 
salphuric  add,  and  then  of  snlphuret  of  barium;  and  the  remaining 
liqfuid,  being  evaporated  and  allowed  to  oooL,  deposits  the  salidn,  whidi 
is  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization.  When  pure,  it  is 
beautifully  white,  in  minute,  soft  shining,  slender  crystals,  inodorooa, 
and  very  bitter,  with  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  bark.  It  mdts  at  S3<P, 
awi  is  inflammable  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
much  more  so  in  hot  than  cold,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether,  or  the  volatile  oils.  It  is  neuter  in  relation  to  adds  and  alkalieB. 
awi  is  not  thrown  down  bj  any  reagent    Sulphuric  add  gives  it  a  blood- 
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red  colour;  but  a  more  certain  test  is  the  odour  of  meadow-sweet  (Spirma 
ulmaria),  which  it  yields  when  heated  in  solution  with  chromic  acid;{ 
salicin  being  resolved  by  that  acid  into  the  oil  of  meadow-fiwoet  orsali- 
cylous  acid,  among  other  produetH.    Having  been  emplo3"cd  to  adulterate  i 
sulphate  of  quinin,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  some  method  af 
detecting  it     When  taken  internally,  it  gives  to  the  urine  th^  odotir  iif.j 
dalieyfi^iis  ocid,  into  which  it  is  probably  convertei^iQ  its  pagsage  througli 
the  gysteiih 

Since  the  discovery  of  ealicin,  this  preparation  has  been  aJmost  ex- 
clusively U8ed  for  obtaining  the  effects  of  willow  bark.  At  one  time,  so 
favouralile  were  the  reports  of  its  efficacy  in  intermit  tents,  that  the  hope 
was  indnlged  that  it  might  supersede  qtiinia.  But  further  experience  haa 
shown  that,  though  it  will  often  cure  intermittents,  it  cannot  be  relied 
on  with  certainty  j  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that^  when  quinia 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  among  the  best  substitutes  of  vegetable  origin, 
The  dose  as  an  antiperiodic  is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  repeated  so  as 
to  amount  to  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  during  the  intemiission.  ll  i& 
less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  than  quiuia. 

4.  HYDEASTIS.— HyntiASTis.  U,  S. 

YeUotv-root,  oramje-rool,  and  yellow  puccoon  are  the  common  names 
by  which  this  racdicine^  as  well  as  the  plant  producing  it,  have  been 
long  known  in  this  country;  and  which  have  been  officinally  superseded 
by  the  title,  both  English  and  Latin,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
"CT.  S.  PharmtcopcBia.  Already  it  is  probably  better  known,  among  the 
profession,  by  the  name  of  hydra^ti^  than  by  any  of  its  vernacular  titles^ 
It  is  the  product  of  Hydraslia  CanadenHiH,  on  indigenous  plant,  widely 
distributed  throughout  most  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  North 
and  West.  Jt  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  yellow  root-stalk, 
which  sends  out  numerous  radical  fibres,  and  from  i\  hich  rises  annually 
an  erect  pubii^cent  stem,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  bearing  near  the 
top  two  unequal,  generally  five-lobed,  pubescent  leaves,  and  a  solitary 
rose  coloured  or  purplish  flower  The  fruit  resembles  the  raspberry »  but 
should  not  be  eaten  It  prefers  moist  and  rich  woodlands.  The  root 
has  long  been  known  as  a  domestic  remedy,  and  hfisheen  much  used  by 
irregular  practitioners ;  but  did  not  become  officinal  until  the  late  re- 
vision of  the  FharniacopoEia,  when  it  was  introduced  hito  the  secondary 
list  of  til  at  work.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  the  primary  catalogue, 
and  will  probably  receive  it  at  the  next  revision. 

The  dried  root,  which  has  shrunk  much  in  desiccation,  is  irregularly 
cootorted,  rough  and  wrinkled,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  long  by  two  or 
three  lines  in  thickness,  with  numerous  slender  rootlets,  or  the  marks 
where  they  have  been  broken  oGT.  It  is  externally  of  a  yellowish  colour 
becoming  dark-brown  by  age,  is  internally  yellow,  and  yields  a  yellowish 
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powder.  The  odour  Is  strong,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  narcotic,  the  taste 
peculiar  but  bitter.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  rirtues.  These  prob- 
Mj  reside  partly  in  a  rolatile  oil,  but  much  more  in  two  alkaloids^ 
kjfinuiia  or  hydrastin,  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  B.  Du* 
nnd,  of  Philadelphia^  and  berberina,  a  principle  long  known  as  existing 
m  the  root  of  Berberis  Tulgaris,  but  first  recognized  by  Mr.  F.  Mahla  as 
being  the  second  alkal^d  of  hydrastis.  This  latter  alkaloid  has  since  been 
detected  in  other  vegetable  remedies,  especially  columbo ;  and  the  large 
pcoportion  in  which  it  exists  in  hydrastis  proves  that  this  medicine 
must  have  virtues  analogous  to  those  of  the  African  root 

For  the  modes  of  prt^paring,  and  for  the  characteristic  properties  of 
these  two  alkaloids,  I  must  be  content  with  referring  to  the  12th  edi- 
tioo  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  hy- 
dimstia  crystallizes  in  shining  four- sided  prisms,  which  are  white  or 
colouriess  when  pure,  inodorous,  nearly  tasteless  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ieuh  solubility  in  the  saliva,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dis- 
aolTed  by  alcohol  and  ether;  while  berberina  is  in  minute  acicular 
crystals,  having  in  mass  a  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  of  a  decidedly  bitter 
taste,  and  characterized  by  the  property  of  forming  with  muriatic  acid  a 
yellow  salt,  of  very  difficult  solubility. 

Medical  Properties.  Hydrastis  is  decidedly  tonic,  as  might  be  in* 
ferred  from  its  partial  resemblance  to  columbo  in  composition.  It  is  also 
aperient;  and  this  property  may  be  ascribed  to  the  berberina,  which  is  the 
^laracteristic  ingredient  of  a  root  long  used  for  its  aperient  properties, 
that,  namely,  of  Berberis  vulgaris.  But  it  is  asserted  also  to  be  chola> 
gogue,  deobstrucnt  in  its  influence  on  enlarged  glands,  diuretic,  altera- 
tive, etc.  There  can,  I  think,  be  UtUe  doubt  that  the  alkaloid  hydrastia 
has  special  remedial  powers ;  and,  if  further  experience  should  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  it  peculiarly  promotes  the  hepatic  secretory  function, 
it  will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  materia  medics,  enabling  us  to 
dispense  ii\  many  instances  with  the  use  of  mercury,  otherwise  indis* 
pensable.  The  affections  in  which  it  has  been  specially  employed  are 
dyspepsia,  particulariy  when  attended  with  deficient  action  of  the  liver, 
jaundice  and  other  functional  diseases  of  the  liver  attended  with  de* 
ftdent  secretion,  constipation  with  or  without  piles,  and  generally  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  act 
as  an  alterative  like  the  mercurials.  But  much  more  experience,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  detailed  reports  from  regular  practitioners,  above 
the  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  are  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  a 
positive  determination  as  to  the  merits  of  this  very  promising  medicine. 
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5,  BAEBEEEY. — BBaBERrs.  U.  8. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Berber U  vutrfarig  is  tlio  part  designated  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmaciipocia  as  officinal  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  samcUmea 
attaining  the  size  of  a  smail  troo,  hidigenous  in  Europe,  but  growing 
wild  in  varions  parts  of  our  own  country;  as  in  New  England  and  on  Uw 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  A  species  of  tho  g^enus,  designated  by  Fursh  ■« 
Berberh  Canadt'nsis,  j^rows  in  our  country  fnnu  its  northern  boundaries 
to  the  Carolinas.  Hooker^  howe\rer»  considers  il  as  mercrly  a  variety  of  B. 
vutg^aris;  and^  whatever  may  be  the  fact  on  this  point,  there  can  be  lltlJe 
doubt  that  it  possesses  the  same  medical  virtues. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  grayish  on  the  outer,  and  yellow  on  the  inner 
surface;  is  very  bitter,  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed;  asid 
yicldH  its  virtues  and  colouring  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  Loiig 
euiplmcd  in  medictnc,  it  never  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputjition^  aod 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  almost  entire  neglect;  but,  when  it  was 
ascertained  t^o  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  and  that  alkaloid  found  to 
be  diffused  among  various  other  medicines,  some  of  them  very  greatly 
esteemed,  as  columbo*  xanthorrhiza,  xanthoxylum,  hydrastis,  etc.,  atten- 
tion WiLs  again  forcibly  drawn  to  it,  witli  the  result  of  introducing  it  into 
tho  present  edition  of  our  Pharmncopoeia,  though  in  the  secondary  cata- 
logue. For  the  method  of  extracting  berberlna  from  the  bark,  1  must 
refer  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (l*2th  ed.,  p.  108)*  Of  the  alkaloid  itself, 
the  most  important  and  cliaract eristic  properties  may  be  given  in  a  lew 
words.  When  obtained  by  crystallization  from  the  hot  solution,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  its  suljihatc  by  moons  of  oxide  of  lead,  added 
to  a  heated  solution  of  that  salt,  it  b  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  groups  of  minute  acicular  crystals. 
It  is  intMlorous,  bitter,  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  requiring 
still  more  of  cold  alcohol,  hot  freely  dissolved  by  both  these  liquids  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  insoluble  in  ethen  Its  most  characteristie  property 
is  prnhalily  that  of  being  copiously  precipitated  by  muriatic  aeid  from  it5 
solution  in  cold  wnter,  owing  to  the  very  difficult  soluliility  of  the  reault- 
ing  muriate.  This  property,  taken  in  connection  with  tho  bright-yel- 
low colour  of  the  muriate,  is  sufficient  to  distioguij^h  berUnina  from  all 
other  alkaloids.  Notwithstanding  the  very  difficult  solubility  of  the 
muriate  in  cold  water,  yet  enough  is  dissolved  to  produce  a  deep- yellow 
colour.  Another  alkaloid  has  also  been  found  in  the  root  for  which  the 
name  of  vineUna.  has  been  proposed.  But  little  is  known  of  its  phys- 
iological properties.  Both  alkaloids  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen;  but  their  precise  atomic  composition  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  yet  determined,  though  that  of  berberlna  has  been  given  aa 
CJI^,NO,,  of  vinetina  C,,H„NO„. 

Barberry  is  tonic,  and  when  freely  given,  cathartic,  with  a  suppoaed 
action  on  the  liver.    It  has  been  used  in  intermittent  fovcr,  djapeptic  af- 
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fecUons  with  constipation,  and  in  jaandico.  Whether  it  has  any  real  in- 
floence  on  the  lirer  is  not  yet  determined,  and  would  form  a  good  subject 
for  careful  inquiry.  It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the  treatment  of 
Jaundice  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  which  implies  a  certain  relation 
between  the  sensible  properties  of  the  medicine  and  those  of  the  part  dis- 
eased, or  some  product  of  the  disease ;  as,  in  this  case,  between  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  bark  and  that  of  bile.  But,  baseless  as  this  principle  is,  some 
medicines  introduced  into  use  on  the  grounds  of  it,  ha^e  retained  their 
place  from  their  real  virtues;  and  the  same  may  possibly  be  the  case 
with  barberry. 


The  substances  which  follow,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  of  bitter 
tonics  of  peculiar  properties,  owe  their  peculiarity  in  general  to  the  as- 
sociation of  some  other  active  constituent  with  their  bitter  principle. 
This  associated  constituent  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  stimulant 
volatile  oil.  The  most  decided  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  afforded 
by  the  wild-cherry  bark,  in  which,  though  a  somewhat  stimulating  vola- 
tile oil  is  always  generated  wheu  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water, 
whether  within  the  stomach  or  out  of  it,  yet,  in  connection  with  this  oil, 
a  powerful  sedative  is  also  produced,  hydrocyanic  acid,  namely,  to  which 
the  medicine  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  effects. 


II.  HOPS. 
HUMULUS.  CT.S.— LupuLUS.  Br. 

Origin,  Hops  are  the  fruit  or  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  a  climb- 
ing perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
largely  cultivated  in  both  continents.  The  fruit  is  picked  when  ripe, 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  packed  in  bales,  and  thus  sent  into  market 

Sensible  Properties,  Each  strobile  has  the  shape  of  a  cone  flattened 
by  pressure,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  thin,  translucent,  leaf-like  scales, 
one  overlapping  another,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  with  two  small 
black  seeds  near  the  base  of  each,  and  minute  yellowish  granules  upon 
their  surface,  easily  separable  when  the  fruit  is  quite  dry.  Hops  are  of 
difficult  pulverization,  of  a  strong,  peculiar,  narcotic,  yet  fragrant  odour, 
and  of  an  extremely  bitter,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  They 
impart  their  sensible  and  medicinal  properties  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Active  Constituents.  The  virtues  of  hops  depend  probably,  in  chief, 
apon  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  lupulite  or  lupuline,  but  to  which 
the  name  of  humulin  would  be  more  appropriate,  as  more  distinct  from 
lupulinf  which  had  been  introduced  into  use,  with  another  meaning,  be- 
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fore  the  discovery  of  the  principle  referred  to.  They  contain  also  &  vaU 
aiittf  oil,  which  is  the  source  (if  their  aroma,  and  n  small  proportion  of 
tannic  acid.  According  to  Mr,  W.  Jauncey,  the  oil  Is  formed  in  ibe 
hops  durinpr  desiccation,  as  he  has  failed  to  discover  it  in  fresh  stro- 
biles. (Edln.  Med.  Journ.,  In.  699.)  Their  other  constituents  have  no 
special  iiiteregt  for  the  physician. 

The  active  principles  of  hops  are  dilfusod.  in  some  degree,  throughom 
their  whole  suhstauce,  hnt  are  mainly  concentrated  in  the  yellowi&b  gran- 
ulea  upon  the  surface  of  the  scales.  Tiicse  g^ranules  are  scparaled  for 
use,  and  constitute  a  distinct  medicine,  ree«jnrnized  in  our  Phannacopffiift 
by  the  name  of  hipu!in,  proposed  for  it  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  \\\  Ivt>  of 
New  York,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice. 

Lppulin  {LupiiUna^  TJ.S.)  is  prepared  by  rubbing  or  threshing  the 
hops,  and  tlicn  sifting  the  coarse  powder  obtained.  It  consists  of  yel- 
lowish granules,  almost  always  interspersed  w^ith  minute  fragments  of 
the  scales  themselves,  from  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  separato 
them,  as  ordinarily  procured.  LupuHn  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  bops, 
and  contains  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principle  above  mentioned,  with 
mere  traces  of  the  tannic  acid.  As  it  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  bops, 
in  a  more  concontratcd  and  convenient  form,  it  is  generally  prcftTred  for 
internal  use. 

EJft'tts  on  the  System.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  consumption  of  hop« 
in  malt  liquors,  their  effects  on  the  system,  and  mode  of  operation,  have 
not  yet  been  tlioroughly  investigated,  or  satisfactorily  determined.  That 
they  are  tonic  to  the  digestive  function  is. generally  admitted,  and  might 
be  inferred  from  their  intense  bitterness.  Almost  universal  cxperienc« 
would  seem  to  have  determined  that  they  have  the  additional  property 
of  inducing  heaviness,  drowsiness,  and  even  sleep ;  and  by  most  they 
are  believed  to  have  that  also,  in  some  degree,  of  relicviog  pain.  Never 
theless,  Magendie  was  disposed  to  reject  their  claim  to  be  coniridercd 
narcotic,  having  given  hipulin  to  the  lower  animals  without  any  such 
effect;  and  others  are  not  wanting  who  maintain  the  same  opinion.  0r. 
Maton,  however,  found  them  to  allay  pain,  produce  sleep,  and  lower  the 
pulse  in  twenty-four  hours  from  9lj  to  itO  in  the  minute,  (Teroira,  Mai 
Med,,  3d  cd.,  p,  V2i1.)  Dr,  William  Hyrd  Page,  of  this  city,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  stated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  that  ht 
had  found  lupulin  to  possess  extraordinary  [towers  In  allaying  irritation 
of  the  genital  organs,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  that  pur- 
pose for  two  years.  The  mmc  fact  has  since  been  confirmed,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  Zambnco,  who  was  induced  to  make  experiments 
with  it  by  an  observation  of  Debout,  in  relation  to  its  favourable  influ- 
ence in  relieving  painful  erections,  lie  gave  from  one  to  sixteen  scruplea, 
without  producing  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  decided 
effects,  of  the  nature  referred  to,  on  the  genital  organs.  (See  Lond.  Med, 
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Times  and  Oaz.,  Feb.  1855,  p.  118.)  With  their  tonic,  soporific,  and 
anodjue  properties,  hops  may,  therefore,  be  considered  antaphrodisiac. 
That  they  possess  the  power  of  stimulating  the  cerebral  functions  is  ex- 
tremelj  doubtful ;  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  class  them  in  the 
same  category  with  opium  and  alcohol.  From  the  large  quantities  taken 
with  impunity,  it  is  probable  that  their  influence  over  the  brain  is  feeble, 
and,  from  the  symptoms  evinced,  that  it  is  rather  sedative  than  stimulant 
Id  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  position  they  ought  to  occupy,  in 
reference  to  their  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  1  have  thought  it 
best  to  rank  them  with  the  division  of  bitter  tonics  having  peculiar  prop- 
erties, to  which  they  undoubtedly  belong,  whatever  claim  they  may  have 
to  a  position  elsewhere. 

Opinion  is  not  more  settled  as  to  the  special  influence  of  the  several 
active  principles  of  hops.  It  has  been  a  prevalent  impression  that  the 
odorous  and  volatile  principle  is  that  to  which  they  owe  their  narcotic 
properties.  The  effect  of  a  pillow  of  hops  in  producing  sleep  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  notorious ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  stupor  has  sometimes 
occurred  in  persons' who  have  remained  long  in  warehouses  containing 
hops;  but,  in  the  former  case,  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
operation  of  the  patient's  imagination ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  experience  of  such  an  effect,  if  real,  should  be  more 
than  occasional,  and  that  there  might  have  been  some  other  cause  for 
the  stupor  when  observed.  Besides,  Dr.  Wagner  states  that  he  gave 
twenty  drops  of  the  volatile  oil  to  a  rabbit  without  observable  effect 
{Chem.  Oaz,,  July  15,  1853.)  In  reference  to  the  bitter  principle,  there 
is  little  more  certainty,  except  as  to  its  tonic  action  on  the  digestive 
organs.  Dr.  Christison  is  disposed  to  think,  that  whatever  soporific 
virtues  may  be  possessed  by  hops  reside  in  the  volatile  oil,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  bitter  principle  is  destitute  entirely  of  narcotic  prop- 
ertics.  (Dispensatory.)  Mr.  Walter  Jauncey,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, found  the  oil  to  relieve  pain,  without  necessarily  producing  sleep, 
and,  in  large  doses,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  considerably,  and 
induce  headache,  anorexia,  and  nausea ;  and  it  acts  in  this  way  whether 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  inhaled.  He  also  found  it  to  act  as  a  diu- 
retic, and  to  allay  the  venereal  appetite.  His  general  conclusion  was, 
that  the  oil  is  sedative  and  anodyne,  and  that  humulin,  or  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  tonic.  (Ed,  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1858,  p.  701.)  Like  all 
other  bitters,  hops  are  offensive  to  the  stomach  in  over-doses. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Hops  may  be  used  as  a  tonic  in  dyspeptic 
or  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  specially  indicated 
in  cases  attended  with  nervous  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  This 
condition  not  unfrequently  exists  in  the  convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
eases, and  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  other  debilitating  causes.     On  any  occasion  of  obsti- 
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iiate  wakefulness,  dependent  on  mere  nervous  disturbance^  hops  moj  b© 
tried  among  other  nieans  of  relief,  and  espeeiully  wlicn  some  objcctioii 
may  exist  to  the  use  of  opiates.  They  arc  supposed  sometimes  to  Imro 
operated  usefully  in  the  morbid  vigilance  of  insanity.  In  all  these  ctS6i^ 
a  doso  of  the  infusion  of  hops,  of  lupulin,  or,  when  stimulatiou  is  also 
indiealed,  of  one  of  the  tinctures,  muy  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

But  the  case  to  which  hop.s  are  probably  most  appropriate  is  that  of 
the  inebriate,  suffering  under  the  want  of  his  accustomed  stimulus.  The 
medicino  appears  sometimes  to  operate  most  happily  in  such  cases,  ia 
gupportii'g  the  digestive  function,  controlling  nervous  tremors,  obviating 
halUicinalions,  and  disposing  to  sleep.  Unassisted  by  stimulants,  it  is 
not  adequate  to  supply  the  want  of  alcohohe  drinks  altogether;  but,  ia 
tho  form  of  malt  liquors,  or  that  of  the  tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin,  it 
will,  I  believe,  often  enable  liie  patient  to  escape  the  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulus  than  would  ather- 
wise  he  necessary.  In  delirium  tremens  itself,  the  tincture  is  often  an 
admirable  adjuvant  to  opium;  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  seen  j«lccp 
induced  by  it,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  resisted  the  opiate  treatment, 
without  any  reason  for  ascribing  the  result  merely  to  the  alcoholic  in- 
gredient In  convalescence,  moreover,  from  that  disease,  it  is  one  of  our 
best  remedies  for  sustaining  a  moderate  tonic  and  soporiBc  influence  over 
the  patient,  until  nature  shall  have  recovered  her  powers.  In  these  eon- 
ditions,  the  tincture  of  luputin  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluids 
ounce  every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  beginnings  to  bo  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  with  lengthened  intervals,  as  it  may  cease  to  be  requisile,  citiier 
for  supporting  strenglh,  or  producing  sleep. 

I)r  Muton  found  the  mcdicloc  useful  in  allaying  the  pains  of  acute 
rheumatism ;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  opium  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  occasionally  been  used  in  iniermiitenl  femr  without  very  en- 
couraging success ;  but  has  recently  been  rccomniended  in  that  com- 
plaint  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Godbcrry,  of  Denton,  Miss.,  as  equal  to  any  other 
article  of  the  Materia  Aledica  except  quinia;  and  he  has  often  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  disease  by  means  of  it,  after  that  nicdieine  had  failed. 
He  prefers  the  infusion,  wliicb  should  be  made  with  an  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water;  the  whole  to  be  taken  during  the  intermission.  (Am. 
Journ,  of  Med.  Set,  K,  S.,  xxvi,  283,  from  Weal.  Journ.  of  Med.  and 
Surg.,  March,  1853.) 

From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Page  before  referred  to,  lupulin  would  ap- 
pear  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  possession  for  relieving  irri- 
tations of  the  genital  organs  in  nkcn.  In  the  painful  erections  accurrtng 
in  gonorrhcca,  he  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  has  nev«r 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  second  dose  did  not  afford  relief.  He 
has  also  found  it  useful  in  spermatorrhcea ;  preventing  the  dJ8chftiig|«8 
while  tlie  patient  is  tinder  its  influence,  though  inadequate  to  Iho  cum 
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These  statements  of  Dr.  Page  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  ob- 
servers. I  have  myself  witnessed,  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs, 
▼ery  beneficial  effects  resulting  apparently  from  the  use  of  lupulin. 

Adminisiralion.  Hops  are  seldom  if  ever  given  in  substance.  The 
Infusion  (Infusum  Humuli,  U.  S.)»  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of 
half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
wineglassful.  Decoction  is  an  unsuitable  mode  of  preparation,  as  boiling 
dissipates  the  volatile  principle,  on  which  probably  the  virtues  of  the 
hops  partly  depend. 

The  Extract  (Extractum  Lupuli,  Br.)  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  the  decoction.  It  has  the  bitterness  without  the  aroma  of  the 
hops.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  have  acted  as  an  anodyne  and  soporific; 
hut  it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  lupulin,  which  has  all  its 
advantages  without  its  defect  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains. 

A  Fluid  Extract  and  an  Oleoresin  of  Lupulin  (Extractum  Lupu- 
UNJB  Fluidum,  U.  S.,  and  Oleoresina  LupuLiNiE,  U.  S,)  were  introduced 
into  the  present  edition  of  our  national  code.  The  former  is  a  very  con- 
centrated tincture  of  lupulin,  the  latter  a  semiliquid  ethereal  extract 
Both  of  these  preparations  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  vir- 
taes  of  hops.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  ten  or  fifteen  minims,  of  the  lat- 
ter from  two  to  five  grains.  The  oleoresin  is  most  conveniently  given 
In  the  form  of  pill,  made  up  with  powdered  liquorice  root 

Lupulin  is  now  probably  most  used  when  the  influence  of  hops  is 
wanted.  The  dose  is  from  six  to  twelve  grains ;  but  may  be  much  in- 
creased, if  thought  advisable.  It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  pill, 
which  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  powder,  in  a  warm  mortar,  till  it 
acquires  a  plastic  consistence. 

The  Tincture  of  Hops  (Tinctura  Humum,  U.  8.,  Tinotura  Lupuu, 
Br  )  is  not  an  eligible  preparation,  being  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  be 
reKed  on.     The  usual  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidraclims. 

The  Tincture  of  Lupulin  (Tinctura  Lupulin^b,  U.S.)  is  more  effi- 
ctent,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  when  the  alcoholic  ingredient  is 
DOt  objectionable.  The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  one  or  two  flui- 
draehms. 


III.  WILD-CHERRY  BARK. 

PRUNUS  VIRQINIANA.  U,  S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  inner  bark  of  Cerasus  aerotina,  or  wild-cherry ^  a 

large  indigenous  tree,  growing  abundantly  in  the  Middle  and  Western 

States.     The  officinal  name  originated  in  the  mistaken  supposition,  that 

the  PrunuB  Virginiana  of  Linnasus  was  the  tree  in  question;  whereas, 
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according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  that  title  really  ^belongs  to  the  eAoJav- 
cherry  (Gerasua  Virginiana  of  the  N.  American  Flora),  a  smaU  tree  or 
shmb,  inhabiting  the  Northern  States.  The  bark  is  obtained  from  the 
root,  stem,  and  branches  of  the  tree ;  but  that  from  the  root  is  preferred. 
It  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  strongest  The  recentlf 
dried  bark  is  more  efficacious  than  that  which  has  been  long  kepi. 

Sensible  Properties.  Wild-cherry  bark,  as  found  in  the  sht^M,  ii 
usually  destitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle,  and 
easily  pulverized,  yielding  a  fawn-coloured  powder.  When  fresh,  or 
treated  with  water,  it  has  the  odour  of  peach-leaves.  The  taste  ia  agree* 
ably  bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  yields  its  bitteme« 
to  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour  like  that  of  Madein 
wine. 

Active  Constituents.  Among  the  active  principles  existing  in  the  baik 
are  amygdalin  and  tannic  acid.  There  is  probably  also  some  emulaim, 
a  kind  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  matter,  fouud  in  the  bitter  almond, 
where  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  changes,  analogous  if  not  identical 
with  those  which  are  now  to  be  noticed  as  occurring  in  wUd-cherry  baik. 
When  this  bark  comes  in  contact  with  water,  a  reaction  takes  friaee^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  emulsin  operating  as  a  ferment^  between  the 
water  and  the  amygdalin  of  the  bark,  whereby  the  latter  is  conyerted 
into  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained 
together  by  distillation,  constituting  a  product  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When,  therefore,  wild- 
cherry  bark  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  is  not  merely  the  amygda> 
lin  and  tannic  acid  which  act,  but  the  new  product  also,  which  is 
essentially,  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  the  hydrocyanic  add; 
for  the  volatile  oil  which  attends  it  has  little  effect.  When  the  medicine 
is  taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same 
change  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  under  the  reagency  of  the  water 
there.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  bark  does  or  does  not  contain  a  bit> 
ter  principle  distinct  from  amygdalin.  I  believe  that  it  docs  so,  not  only 
from  its  tonic  effects,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  volatile  oO 
or  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  from  an  experiment  made  at  my  request  by 
Professor  Procter,  which  appears  to  determine  the  question.*     Though 


*  A  portion  of  the  bark  wan  exhausted  hy  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  eTaporatcdU 
au  extract.  This  contnined  the  amygdalin,  and  whateTer  bitter  matter  and  taBBio 
acid  existed  in  the  bark.  The  extract  wan  triturated  with  water,  and  with  gelalia 
to  remoTe  the  tannic  acid.  The  liquor  being  then  filtered,  waa  mixed  with  an  ezeoi 
of  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  containing  of  course  the  emuln'n  neceasAry  for 
cauaiog  reaction  between  the  amjgdalin  and  water.  A  strong  odour  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  was  produced,  which  had  not  previously  existed  in  the  solation  of  lh« 
alcoholic  extract.  As  the  emulsin  was  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the  amygdalin  moat 
haTe  been  destroyed.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  and  mixed  with 
water.     Sweet  almond  emulaion  now  added  generated  no  moro  hydrocyanio  aeid. 
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boOing  water  will  extract  the  active  matters  existing  in  the  bark,  yet 
oold  water  is  medicinally  the  best  solvent;  for  the  emulsin  is  coagulated 
and  rendered  inert  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  formation  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  consequently  prevented. 

Effects  on  Ihe  System.  Wild-cherry  bark  is,  through  its  bitter  princi- 
ple, a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  digestive  and  probably  to  the  nutritive  func- 
tion; while  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  evolved  by  the  reaction  of  water  with 
the  amygdalin,  renders  it  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and,  when 
fteely  taken,  to  the  general  circulation.  Dr.  Eberle  states  that,  in  his 
own  person,  he  has  "several  times  reduced  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to 
fifty  strokes  in  the  minute  by  copious  draughts  of  the  cold  infusion,  taken 
several  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days."  (McU. 
Med.  and  Therap.,  4th  ed.,  i.  301.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  joint  tonic  and  sedative  properties  of 
this  bark  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  general  debility, 
with  enfeebled  digestion,  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
excessive  frequency  of  pulse.  Long  before  its  chemical  peculiarities 
were  discovered,  experience  had  established  this  application  of  the  rem- 
edy. In  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  it  has  for  many  years 
been  a  favourite  in  this  country,  and,  before  cod-liver  oil  came  into  no- 
tice, was  probably  more  relied  on  than  any  other  single  medicine.  It 
was  employed  not  only  in  the  advanced  stages  when  hectic  fever  had  set 
in,  bat  from  the  beginning,  and  often  as  a  preventive,  in  cases  in  which 
a  strong  tendency  to  the  disease  seemed  to  be  displayed.  It  was  given 
with  the  view  of  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  system  gen- 
erally, and  thereby  modifying  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and  was  pre- 
ferred to  other  tonics,  because  it  was  thought  to  produce  these  effects 
with  less  danger  of  undue  excitement.  Now  that  it  is  known  to  be  posi- 
tively sedative  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  nervous  system,  we  can  better 
anderstand  its  usefulness  in  that  complaint.  In  other  forms  of  scrofu- 
lous disease,  presenting  a  similar  complication  of  debility  of  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  functions  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  it  is  equally  indicated. 
Few  remedies  are  better  adapted  to  hectic  fever,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  proceed.  In  the  debility  of  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  other 
severe  acute  diseases,  when  attended,  as  it  often  is,  with  night-sweats,  a 
fireqaent  pulse,  and  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  other  functional  nervoas 
disorder,  the  wild  cherry  bark  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  Perhaps  the 
tannic  acid  it  contains  may  contribute  to  its  usefulness  in  correcting  the 
excessive  sweating  in  these  cases;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribate 
mach  to  that  principle  in  estimating  the  virtues  of  the  bark. 

It  has  been  recommended  also  in  simple  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  anti- 

aod  there  was  none  of  the  peouliar  odour  of  that  product;  yet  the  latte  wae 
detidedly  bitter,  proTiDg  the  eiieteaee  in  the  bark  of  a  bitter  priaoipto  diitia«l 
from  amjgdalin. 
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periodic  in  iniermittenta ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  port 
bitters,  and  in  the  latter,  though  sometimes  successful,  it  very  often  also 
fails,  and  is  not  comparable  in  efficacy  with  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
employed,  however,  in  cases  of  convalescence  from  miasmatic  fevers,  in 
which  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse,  and  in  which  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  preventive  influence  may  be  necessary  for  the  eradication 
of  the  predisposition.  In  such  cases,  though  less  effectual  than  sulphate 
of  quinia,  it  may  perhaps  be  safer. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  much  in  functional  and  organic  diseam 
of  the  heart,  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps  irregular,  but  rather  fceUe 
pulse,  with  an  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated  state  of  system;  and  con- 
sider it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  such  cases,  combined,  if  anaemia  exists 
with  the  use  of  the  chalybeates.  As  the  infusion,  however,  contains  tan- 
nic acid,  it  is  better  not  to  add  the  preparation  of  iron  to  it,  but  to  ad- 
minister the  two  separately. 

Administration.  The  bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  infu- 
sion, or  syrup.  The  powder  is  seldom  used,  because  less  convenient,  more 
apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  less  likely  to  undergo  those  chemical 
changes  which  arc  essential  to  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  remedy. 
The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  daily. 

The  Infusion  made  with  cold  water  (Infusum  Pruni  YiROiNiAlfJli 
U.  S.)  is  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half 
an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  is  best  prepared  by  the  process  of 
percolation.  Any  one  can  perform  this  process.  Introduce  an  ounce 
of  the  bark,  in  the  state  of  powder,  into  a  common  funnel,  pack  it  some- 
what closely,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of  cold  water ;  the  point  of  the 
funnel  being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a  glass  decanter.  When  the 
water  has  all  passed,  pour  it  back  into  the  funnel,  and  repeat  this  measure 
until  the  liquid  acquires  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Two  fluidouncesof 
the  infusion,  thus  prepared,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
more  frequently  when  a  strong  impression  is  desired.  » 

A  Si^rtip  (Syrupus  Pruni  Virginian-*,  U.  S)  is  directed  by  cor 
Pharmacopceia.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and,  whero  there  is  no 
contraindication,  from  delicacy  of  stomach  or  other  cause,  to  the  use  of 
so  much  saccharine  matter,  may  be  substituted  without  disadvantage  for 
the  infusion.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce,  to  be  repeated  as  directed  for 
the  other  forms. 

A  Fluid  Extract  (Extractum  Pruni  Yirginianjb  Fluidum,  U,  &) 
was  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  pre- 
pared ^according  to  a  very  ingenious  process  suggested  by  Professor 
Procter,  by  which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  obtained  in  a  very  con- 
centrated form.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluldrachms,  equivalent  to  half 
a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in  substance.  (See  U.  8,  DiBpenmUcry^ 
11th  ed.,  p.  628.) 
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Wild-dierry  bark  shoaki  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tinctare,  ex- 
tniet^  or  decoction.  In  reference  to  the  two  latter,  independently  of  the 
dieniKal  objection  above  stated,  there  is  another  in  the  volatile  character 
of  the  hydrocvanic  acid,  which,  if  formed,  would  be  driven  off,  to  a  greater 
«r  lesB  extent,  in  the  processes  for  Uieir  preparation. 


IV.  CHAMOMILE. 

ANTHEMIS.  a  S.,  Br. 

Origin.  The  chamomile  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  flowers  of  Anthe- 

I  nobiliSy  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  also  cultivated  for  osc.  Though  it  has  been  introduced  into  our 
gardens,  none  of  the  chamomile  of  the  shops  is  produced  in  this  country. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  medicinal  properties ;  but  it  is  only  the  flowers 
that  are  officinal.   They  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England. 

Varieties.  The  flowers  of  chamomile  are  compound,  consisting,  in  their 
perfect  state,  of  a  central  yellow  disk,  with  a  circle  of  white  ray  florets 
around  it  There  are  two  varieties,  distinguished  as  the  single  and 
double;  the  former  retaining  their  yellow  central  disk  florets,  the  latter 
having  had  these  converted  by  cultivation  into  white  ray  florets.  But  the 
distinction  is  not  precise ;  for  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  in 
which  this  conversion  is  incomplete ;  and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  there  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  the  single  and  double  flowers,  and  others  in  the 
intermediate  state.  In  most  parcels,  as  brought  to  this  country,  the 
double  or  white  flowers  greatly  predominate.  The  single  or  yellow,  how- 
ever, are  more  odorous,  and  more  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  because  the 
volatile  oil,  upon  which  these  properties  depend,  is  much  more  abundant 
in  the  central  or  yellow  florets. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  odour  of  chamomile  is  fragrant  and  peculiar, 
the  taste  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  yields  these  properties, 
and  its  medical  virtues,  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Constituents,  With  a  minute  proportion  of  tannic  acid,  which 
is  ther^>eutica]ly  of  no  account,  the  flowers  contain  a  bitter  principle 
and  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  medical  virtues  depend.  It  is  said 
that  they  yield  also,  on  distillation,  in  very  small  proportion,  a  substance 
resembling  valerianic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  chamomile 
is  a  mild  tonic,  operating  like  the  simple  bitters,  but  with  a  somewhat 
more  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach,  owing  to  its  volatile  oil.  In 
large  doses  it  is  apt  to  prove  emetic,  more  so  probably  than  the  simple 
bitters,  which  it  resembles  in  its  tonic  effects. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Chamomile  has  been  employed  as  a  medi- 
cine from  the  earliest  timea.     On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  disUn- 
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fished  by  the  name  of  Boman  chamomile.  It  is  particalariy  m&pM 
to  cases  of  general  debility,  in  which  the  stomach  partidpates  in  a  greatar 
degree  than  other  organs.  The  gentle  stimulant  influence  of  its  Tolatflt 
oil  on  the  stomach  renders  it  peculiarly  applicable  under  such  circum* 
stances.  Hence,  it  is  much  used  in  the  convalescence  from  acute  febrik 
diseases.  In  mild  dyspepsia,  with  defective  appetite,  flatulent  eructa- 
tions, or  slight  colicky  pains  from  wind  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may 
often  be  given  with  advantage.  Its  general  mildness  and  harmlessnen 
adapt  it  to  those  slight  cases  of  debility,  frequently  occurring,  espedaDy 
in  sedentary  females,  in  which  stronger  medicines  are  scarcely  required, 
and  might  prove  hurtful. 

By  the  ancients  it  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  continued  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  thai 
complaint,  down  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  barL  Even 
after  that  period,  it  long  continued  to  retain  some  reputation  as  a  febii* 
ftige,  being  employed  in  cases  which  resisted  the  bark,  and  especially  fai 
the  remission  of  remittent  fevers,  before  the  febrile  phenomena  of  the 
paroxysms  had  suflBciently  subsided  to  justify  the  use  of  the  more  pow- 
erful antiperiodic.  But,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into 
use,  this  application  of  chamomile  has  been  generally  abandoned ;  as  it 
is  now  understood  that,  in  miasmatic  remittents,  when  there  is  a  suflBdent 
abatement  of  the  fever  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  bitter  tonics,  quinia  may 
almost  always  be  used,  with  equal  safety,  and  vastly  greater  effect.  In 
cases,  however,  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  distinctly  paroxys- 
mal, in  which  circumstances  may  prevent  the  employment  of  cinchona 
or  its  preparations,  large  draughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  given  imme- 
diately before  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  being  kept  warm  in  bed,  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fever,  either  by  operating  as  an 
emetic,  or  by  a  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic  action. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  large  doses,  chamomile  is  apt  to 
vomit.  To  produce  this  effe(;t,  however,  it  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  warm  infusion,  and  in  large  draughts,  so  as  to  aid  the  medicine  by  the 
nauseating  effects  of  tepid  water.  It  may  frequently  bo  employed  with 
advantage,  in  this  way,  in  cases  of  gastric  spasm  arising  from  undigested 
food  or  other  irritating  matters  in  the  stomach,  and  attended  with  sensa- 
tions of  nausea,  or  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit.  Indeed,  in  any  case  of 
irritable  stomach,  when  that  organ  seems  unable  wholly  to  free  itself 
from  its  contents,  it  may  very  properly  be  aided  by  large  draughts  of 
warm  chamomile  tea.  In  febrile  and  bilious  diseases,  there  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  retching  from  the  presence  of  acrid  bile  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  thus  be  promptly  relieved.  The  tea  is  often  also  adminia- 
tered  along  with  other  emetics,  or  shortly  afterwards  when  they  are 
tardy,  in  order  to  promote  their  action,  or  to  render  it  more  easy  to  the 
patient,  by  giving  the  stomach  a  greater  bulk  to  act  upon. 
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Thm  §owwan  were  Ibmeri j  modi  used  extemallj  with  boi  water,  in  the 
wmj  of  foientitioo,  or  as  a  sort  of  catapUsm  indoaed  in  a  flannel  bag. 
Thej  add  nothing  to  the  firtnes  of  the  hot  water;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
wmj  be  asefnl  bf  aliMMrbing  the  liqoid. 

Adrntimiairmiiam.  Chamomile  is  giren  in  powder,  infdsion,  or  extract ; 
and  the  Toialile  ofl  ts  sometimes  seftarately  administered. 

The  powder  was  formerij  giren  occasionailj,  with  the  Tiew  to  the  an- 
lipefiodie  effect,  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required.  As  a  mere  tonic,  its  dose 
mmj  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  but  it  is  almost  never  admin- 
ktered  in  this  war.  The  flowers  themselTes  are  sometimes  chewed  bj 
dlyapeptk  persona,  and  by  those  who  wish  to  hrewk  themselres  of  the 
habit  of  diewing  tobacco,  by  substitatiDg  a  more  innocent  substance. 

The  Iskfugkm  (Isftsum  ANTHSJUDia,  n&)  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  oonce  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  time  is  allowed  for  a  snfll- 
cient  maceration,  cold  water  is  preferable  to  hot  as  the  menstruum,  aa  it 
yields  an  infusion  more  acceptable  at  once  to  the  palate  and  the  stomach ; 
hat  in  ease  of  haste,  boiling  water  may  be  used ;  and.  with  a  view  to  its 
OBMtic  operation,  the  latter  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  the  infusion 
Aoohi  be  taken  warm.  The  doee  as  a  tonic  is  a  winegiassfiil,  three  or 
lb«r  times  a  day.  When  gireo  to  aid  emetics,  a  small  bowlful,  containing 
from  »x  to  twdre  fluidounces,  may  be  giren  at  once,  and  repemted  if 
rei|uired. 

The  Bxtrmd  (ExnAcruM  AsrrHKinDis.  Br.),  directed  by  the  British 
Pharmacopceia.  is  not  an  mdigible  preparation ;  as  the  Tolatile  oil,  which 
was  driTen  cM  in  the  old  Edinburgh  process  during  the  eraporation,  or 
father  an  equiTalent  quantity  of  it,  i»  added  at  the  close  of  the  concentra- 
tioB.  As  now  prepared,  the  extract  represents  the  rirtnes  of  the  flowers, 
and  may  be  gi^en  whencTer  these  are  indicated.  It  is  occasionally  used  as 
aa  addition  to  laxatires  or  metallic  tonics^  and  as  a  rehide  for  other  med- 
Idneaw  gi^en  in  the  pilolar  form.  The  dose  is  from  ire  to  thirty  graina, 
the  itmgth  being  about  double  that  of  the  flower& 

The  deeodiom  was  formerly  used  as  an  external  fomentation,  aa  an 
,  or  as  a  local  appficatioo  to  flabby  or  indolent  ulcers;  but  has  been 
ecanae  in  no  respect  preferable  to  the  infusion,  and  inferior 
from  the  drramsianee,  that  a  portion  of  the  Tolatife  oil  must  be  drirea 
off  in  its  preparation. 

The  VoimUle  Oil  COixrx  Ilstwdodi^  Br.)  is  oecasionany  preacribed. 
li  is  obtaoMd  fay  distillation  with  water  from  the  flowers.  As  flnt  pro- 
cared,  it  has  a  s^-bloe  colour,  which  is  changed  by  time  to  yeOow  or 
haaam.  Its  odour  is  that  of  chamomile,  its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic 
It  is  rtimolant  to  the  stoflMch,  and  may  be  gi^en  in  gastric  pains  of  a 
pari  iy  fimrrioaal  character,  and  in  flatalence,  in  the  doae  of  fire  or  six 
It  is  aofnetimea  ■awinitgd  with  pargatirea  to  prercat  gripiag. 
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Other  species  of  Anthemis  have  been  used.  A,  Coiula,  may-weed^  or 
wild  chamomile,  which  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  common  weeds  in  our  public  roads,  has  virtues  analogous  to 
those  of  A.  nobilis,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  very  unpleasant  odour,  is 
little  if  at  all  used  with  us.  In  Europe  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogoe.  Our  national  PhanD*' 
copcsia  recognizes  it,  in  the  secondary  list,  under  the  name  of  Coiula, 

OERHAH  CHAMOMILE.— Matricaria.  U.  S. 

This  medicine  is  considered  here  in  a  subordinate  position  to  Anthe- 
mis, because,  though  closely  similar  to  the  common  or  Roman  chamomile, 
and  largely  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
for  the  same  purposes,  it  is  probably  inferior  in  strength,  and  is  little  used 
in  this  country  unless  among  German  practitioners.  The  plant  is  an  annuil 
syngenesious  herb,  of  which  the  flowers  only  are  officinal.  As  found  in 
our  shops  they  are  imported  from  Germany.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
common  chamomile,  and  the  yellow  disk  or  central  florets,  which  ara 
deep-yellow,  are  proportionably  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  ray. 
They  owe  their  virtues  to  a  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principle,  both  of  which 
are  readily  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  Their  effects  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  common  chamomile,  and  they  are  given  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  way. 


V.  THOROUGHWORT,  or  BONESET. 
EUPATORIUM.  as. 

Origin.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Eupalorium 
perfoliatum,  an  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  abund- 
antly, usually  in  clusters,  in  low  moist  grounds,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  All  portions  of  the  plant  are  medicinal.  It  is  in  flower 
from  July  to  October,  and  should  l)c  collected  during  that  period. 

Sensible  Properties.  Bones<;t  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops  in  bunches^ 
sometimes  in  small  oblong  packages,  in  which  it  is  much  broken  up.  In 
the  former  state,  it  may  be  known  by  its  perfoliate  and  deeussatinf 
leaves,  and  by  its  flattish,  dense  summit  of  white,  almost  feathery 
flowers.  The  leaves  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two,  joined 
at  their  base,  where  they  are  perforated  by  the  stem.  Each  leaf  » 
broadest  at  the  base,  long,  narrow,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  pointy 
serrate  on  the  edges,  wrinkled,  whitish  below  and  green  above,  and 
hairy.  The  pairs  are  so  placed  on  the  stem,  that  each  one  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  one  above  and  below  it.  The  odour  is  feeble,  yet  dis- 
tinct, and  the  taste  strongly  bitter  and  peculiar.  It  yields  its  sensiblt 
and  medicinal  properties  to  water  and  alcohol. 
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Active  CcnMluentB,  Little  is  known,  positively,  on  this  point  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  bitterness  resides  in  one  or  more  proximate 
principles;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  isolated.  From 
the  smell,  it  may  be  inferred  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  volatile 
oil,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Bickley.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  495.)  The  medicine  is 
placed  next  to  chamomile,  more  from  its  analogy  to  that  medicine  in 
effects,  than  from  any  known  resemblance  in  composition. 

EffedB  en  the  System.  Eupatorinm,  in  moderate  doses,  produces  on 
the  system  effects  like  those  of  the  simple  bitters ;  but  superadds  to  these, 
eq)ecially  when  taken  in  warm  infusion,  and  somewhat  freely,  a  decided 
diaphoretic  action.  It  is  said,  also,  sometimes  to  be  diuretic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  proves  emetic  and  laxative.  It  is  among  the  remedies  de- 
rived from  the  aborigines,  from  whom  it  passed  into  popular  use,  and 
tlience  into  the  hands  o/  the  profession. 

TherapevUic  Application.  Eupatorium  may  be  given,  like  the  simple 
bitters,  in  pure  dyttpepsia  or  general  debility;  but,  being  more  liable 
than  they  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  probably  less  efficient  os  a  mere 
tonic,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  them,  unless  under  peculiar 
drramstances  of  idiosyncrasy  or  prejudice.  Dr.  Burgon,  of  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  preferred  it  to  all  other  tonics,  in  the  loss  of  ap- 
petite incident  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  (Am.  Med.  Becord.,  iii. 
831.)  Dr.  Eberle  found  it  peculiarly  useful  in  the  indigestion  of  old 
people,  in  whom,  while  it  restored  tone  to  the  stomach,  it  rendered  the 
skin  soft  and  comfortable.  (3Iat.,  3Ied.  and  Therap,  4th  ed.,  ii.  219  ) 

But  its  highest  reputation  has  been  09  a  febrifuge.  From  the  inao- 
goral  dissertation  of  Dr.  Anderson  (New  York,  1813),  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  employed  with  very  great  success,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittents,  in  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals.  Subsequent  observation 
of  its  effects  has  proved  less  favourable ;  and,  employed  as  a  mere  anti- 
periodic,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  prescribing  bark  or  quinia  in  the  inter- 
missions, it  cannot  be  relied  on.  But  I  have  known  it  to  supersede  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  when  given  in  emetic  doses,  in  the  state 
of  strong  tepid  infusion,  shortly  before  the  period  for  the  return  of  the 
chills ;  and  it,  jointly  with  this  method  of  exhibition,  it  be  administered 
in  moderate  doses,  at  short  Intervals,  during  the  apyrexia,  there  is  little 
doobt  that  it  win  often  prove  succesetfuL  Still,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  certainty,  while,  in  its  effects  as  thus  used,  it  is 
mocfa  more  disagreeable.  It  may  be  very  appropriately  tried  in  ohsti- 
utfe  and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
<|wiiia  has  become  offensive  to  the  patient,  or  inoperative  from  repetrtioo. 
Tlie  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  its  comparative  efficacy  in  remittents; 
m  which,  however,  its  tendency  to  produce  perspiratioQ  is  somewhat  m 
Hsfiivoiir. 
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'     It  was  recommended,  by  Drs.  Bard  and  Hosack,  in  yeUow  fever  (Eb- 

erle,  Zoc.  ciL)\  and  has  Imm  u^i^d  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  In  low  fcy^fi^ 
and  typhoid  pneumonia;  but  its  Bpecial  merits  in  these  affections  are  al 
best  equivocal,  and  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

Perhaps  Us  best  application  is  to  the  treatment  of  caiarrahal  off^o- 
HonSf  more  partJcuJarly  the  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza^  which  is  fr^ 
quently  attended  with  an  asthenic  state  of  syBtem,  calling'  for  feuppoitiag 
measures.  The  most  effectual  method  of  employing  it,  in  theBe  etmm, 
IB,  very  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  disease,  to  adroinieter  it  freoly  at 
bedtime,  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion^  the  patient  being  well  covered,  so 
as  to  provoke  copious  and  lasting  perspiration*  and  if  vomiting  should 
take  place  the  effect  would  be  more  certain*  In  the  morning,  the  disease 
will  often  be  found  to  liave  been  arrested,  or  very  much  moderated;  and 
afterwnrds  the  medicine  may  be  givtui  in  Bmall  and  repeated  do&e^  so  as 
not  to  nauseate.  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Therapeutics  (2d  ed.,  I  388),  speak- 
ing  of  its  employment  in  a  species  of  influenza  which  had  prevailed 
many  years  previously  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  attending  it,  was  commonly  denominated  break  bone  femr^ 
states  that,  from  its  prompt  suecess  in  relieving  this  symptom,  it  acquirod 
the  popular  name  otboneset,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  epidemic  alluded  to  by  Dr  Chapman  was  that  described  by 
Dr*  Rush  as  having  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  and 
autunm  of  ItSO,  called  break-bone  fever,  from  the  violence  of  its  paliiSi, 
but  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  the  disease  since  bettrr 
known  under  the  name  of  dengue.  This  fact  would  suggest  a  trial  of 
enpatorium  in  that  very  painful  epidemic  disease. 

In  acute  rlieumatism,  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  proved  useful;  and, 
in  the  atonic  variety,  occurring  in  feeble  constitutions,  without  plethora, 
it  might  be  very  properly  tried,  with  a  view  to  its  conjoined  tonic  and 
diaphoretic  effects. 

Though  said  to  have  been  ad vantageonsty  employed  in  obstinate  cut»- 
neous  diseases,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  its  efficacy,  exeejit  in  so  far 
as  it  may  operate,  like  any  other  tonic,  in  promoting  the  general  healtii. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  its  remedial  powers  in  dropsy,  in  which  it  has 
been  recommended. 

Administration,  As  an  antiperiodic  or  tonic,  the  medicine  may  be 
given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  irrains,  or  more;  but  it  it 
very  little  used  in  this  form. 

The  Infmion  (iNrusuM  Eupatorii,  U,  S  )  is  a  more  eligible  prepara- 
tion. It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  uf  water,  and  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidoum-cs,  repeated  more*  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  circumstances;  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  a  tonic,  in 
chronic  cases;  and  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  as  an  antii>ertodi«, 
or  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic,  in  those  more  acute.     When  iU  cmielic 
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r  18  wanted,  six  or  «ght  ounceB  of  the  hot  infusion  may  be  given  at 
adrangbt 

A  watery  extract  has  been  used  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  grains. 

Several  other  species  of  Eupatorium  have  been  employed.  Among 
our  indigenous  species,  E,  purpureum,  or  gravel  root,  has  tonic  and 
aatringent  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  E.  teucrifolium,  or 
wUd  horehoundf  corresponds  with  the  officinal  species  in  properties, 
though  less  powerful ;  and  E.  aromalioum  is  considered,  among  the  so- 
called  eclectic  physicians,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  number  of  disease& 
The  root  of  E.  Gannabinum  was  formerly  used  in  Europe  as  a  purga- 
tive ;  and  B.  Ayorpana^  of  Brazil,  resembles  the  boneset,  but  is  weaker. 


VI.  SERPENTARIA.  U.S. 
8ERPENTARIA.  U.S.,Br.^8jn.  Virginia  SnakerooL 

Origin,  This  consists  of  the  roots  of  Arislolochia  Serpentaria,  Aris- 
tahchia  reticulata,  and  probably  several  other  analogous  species  of  the 
same  genus,  all  of  them  small,  indigenous,  herbaceous  perennials,  grow- 
ing in  the  woods  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States;  A. 
Serpentaria  abounding  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tacky,  etc.;  A.  reticulata  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  neighbouring 
regions. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  consists  of  a  short,  contorted,  knotty 
head,  with  numerous  long,  slender  fibres  or  rootlets  proceeding  from  it, 
which  are  often  more  or  less  interlaced,  as  the  medicine  is  found  in  the 
shops.  The  roots  of  A.  reticulata  are  straighter,  thicker,  and  loss  flexible 
than  the  others,  and  consequently  much  less  interlaced.  The  colour  is 
at  first  yellowish,  but  becomes  brownish  by  time;  the  odour  is  strong, 
aromatic,  and  agreeable ;  the  taste  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and  somewhat 
eamphorous.  The  root  yields  its  sensible  properties  and  medical  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol. 

Aciii}e  Conntiluents.  These  are  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  and  a  pecu- 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
ilterations.   Occasionally  the  roots  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  and 
mig  roots  of  Polygala  Senega,  are  mixed  with  serpentaria,  but 

^^y  aol  by  design.    They  are  distinguishable  by  the  total  want  of 

Sir  and  taste  of  the  genuine  root. 
«  ^cU  an  the  System.  Serpentaria  is  a  stimulating,  diaphoretic  tonic ; 

"tkg  itB  tonic  properties,  which  are  probably  identical  with  those  of  the 
^fm{iT'*  liiiff  TK  Ut  its  bitter  principle,  and  its  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in- 
fluence mainly  to  its  volatile  oil.  Taken  internally,  it  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite, hastens  the  digestive  process,  increases  the  frequency  of  pulse  and 
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warmth  of  skin,  and  occasions,  not  unfrcquontly,  either  diaphoresis  or 
diuresis;  being  disposed  to  produce  the  former  effect,  if  given  in  WArm 
infusion  while  the  patient  is  well  covered  in  bed,  and  the  latter,  if  in 
powder,  or  cold  infusion,  while  he  is  walking  about  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  taken  in  over-doses,  it  may  produce  nausea,  griping  pain  in 
the  bowels,  even  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  will  sometimes  caoso  pais 
or  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  with  disturbed  sleep. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Virginia  snakeroot  has  been  known  as  a 
medicine  from  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  country.  Like 
others  of  our  valuable  indigenous  remedies,  it  originally  attracted  notice 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents;  and,  as  such,  is  alluded  to  in  • 
work  by  Dr.  J.  Cornutus,  published  at  Paris  in  1635  (W.  P.  C.  Bar- 
ton, Veg.  Mat,  Med,  of  the  U,  jS.,  ii.  48) ;  but  the  first  known  mention 
of  it  was  by  Thomas  Johnson,  an  apothecary  of  London,  in  an  edition 
of  Gcrarde's  Herbal,  published  in  1633  (Pereira,  Mai.  Med.,  ii.  1299). 
Its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  poison  of  serpents  led  naturally  to  lU  use  in 
low  and  malignant  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the  blood  was  believed  to 
be  poisoned ;  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  it  came  to  be  employed  in  other 
fevers,  in  which  this  malignant  type  was  not  presented.  Sydenham  n* 
commended  it  in  vernal  intermittents  {SydenhanVs  Works,  edited  by  Dr. 
Rush,  p.  460);  and  it  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  many  of  the  medical 
writers  of  the  last  century.  Its  real  value  is  now  probably  bettor  known 
than  formerly.  It  is  simply  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with 
a  tendency  to  j)rodncc  perspiration,  generally  acceptable  to  the  stomach 
in  moderate  doses,  and  probably  without  special  influence  on  the  brain 
or  nervous  system. 

It  may  be  employed  in  pure  dyspepsia,  attended  with  a  degree  of  d»> 
bility  calling  for  something  more  stimulating  than  the  simple  bitters!  and 
especially  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  dryness  of  the  surface;  but  its 
most  appropriate  application  continues  to  be  that  for  which  it  was  early 
recommended,  to  the  treatment,  namely,  of  fevers  of  a  low  or  typhoid 
character,  or  disposed  to  take  on  that  character.  Whenever  any  febrile 
disease  begins  to  exhibit  this  tendency,  and  stimulation  is  demanded, 
serpentaria  is  one  of  the  first  medicines  to  which  we  may  have  recourse, 
provided  the  stomach  be  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  or  vascular  ini- 
tation.  It  may  be  used,  therefore,  with  the  condition  of  stomach  men- 
tioned, in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  when  passing  from  the  first  stage  of 
excitement  into  that  of  debility,  in  protracted  remittent  fever  assuming  a 
low  charac*ter,  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  malign 
nant  sore-throat,  and  erysipelas,  under  similar  circumstances.  But  it 
should  be  understood  that,  in  none  of  these  affections,  does  it  possees 
any  specific  curative  powers,  that  it  can  act  merely  as  a  tonic  and  gentle 
stimulant,  and  that  it  should  be  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  in  very  serious 
cases,  being  alone  wholly  incompetent  to  the  support  of  the  system  under 
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powerful  depressiiig  inflaeDcea  In  many  of  these  cases,  it  roaj  be  very 
piopeiijr  associated  with  Peruvian  bark  or  qainia. 

From  mj  own  observation,  I  should  infer  that  serpentaria  possesses 
BO  peculiar  anti periodic  power,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied 
oo  lor  breaking  the  course  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever;  but  in 
either,  it  maj  be  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quinia  when  the  syctem  is 
iseble,  and  the  stomach  somewhat  insusceptible.  The  association  of  ser- 
pentaria with  Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  a  habit  among  practitioners. 
It  exists  in  the  compound  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  of  the  British  and 
American  Pharmacopeias,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Huxham'9 
iimciure  of  bark. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  of  serpentaria  *'that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  check 
Tomltlng.  and  to  tranquilize  the  stomach,  especially  in  bilious  casea.^ 
{^Ehsm.  of  Therop.,  etc.  2d  ed.,  iL  434.) 

AdminiMraiiom.  The  medicine  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  given  in  poW' 
der:  The  Imfution  (IxFtscM  ScEPEXTARiiS,  U.S.),  made  in  the  pro- 
portiMO  of  half  aj/k  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  'n  the  preparation 
ofdinarily  used.  In  ti^  present  Pharmaeopceia  the  infusion,  though 
pR|Mf«U  also  in  this  way.  is  preferably  made  by  percolation  with  cold 
water,,  csseattally  the  same  proportions  being  used.  There  is  an  oflkinaJ 
Tu^ctmre  (Tisctcka  Solpestaillji,  17. 5.)^  which  Ls  rendered  turbid  by 


The  dtyst  of  dbe  powder  i&  fn>m  ten  to  thirty  grains;  that  of  the  rx/ai- 
aaoii^  ooe  or  tw«>  iiiId<>€iAces,  to  ije  repeated  three  or  four  usat*  a  day  in 
ckioa'e  ca^es.  every  hrxir.  two.  or  iLree  Lours,  in  acute.  Of  the  limdmre, 
mkKfdh  bs  «tBp[vy*!ii  dile^y  as  a  stlmalant  and  stomachic  addition  to  other 
■0l>JMSw  t^  dose  is  ooe  or  tw<>  !iiii4raduD& 

A  r.trid  £Mrm:i  (CxTmACTTM  SoBPurTAMUi  FixiDirji.  CSl)  m 
letitti  LA  liut  fvt^at  PhanEUNci>pceia,  aiMi  u  a  good  pceparati^^iii,  eon- 
au  zhtt  TiXtUf^  of  the  ro<>c  in  a  very  small  space.  It  k»,  iaitttd, 
a  caikm&criaceii  cliactare ;  bat  ih/it  pc«poruoa  c^  akoikol  is  ala^^Mt  um^ 
■fw  I  ir  iOfL  Oft  vi^w  of  the  stimiLkot  efect  t&e  laid  extrael  ht  Iwunmi^bd 
t#  fciviiiaise,  v^/tLy  sol     Tie  dfj/mt  u  tweoty  or  tkcrty  mumsatk,  %fy  Ut  fSra^ 

Oft  'Tnmpari'a^  amffn  wcrJb  •9€&^r  wt^mmet^  I  §md  mn&tt  to  wiodb  ei 
r^  tis-  aie  tr}>  a^^Hie^  B^^/f*^  '^'m^j  tfcaoi  serpefEnara:  ftkr)«gfe  rt 

e»  mrrfmnatra  pczrl^mtiatST,  laifiS  a  ^KinieF  p£aor  caa  W  (k«iii  C'^r  it  oa 

Tie  anabf-  4f  ansea  v  zfv^rai  fa  tftvc  IT.  S.  Phmniaenyra   im*  tiivi- 
'jBt  dk»  BriiiifftL  %>  ffo  B*i«c  «9f  jfrmafs  wiia  eft— 1 4r  Lenffmrii*-kmm^^ 
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a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  motintainoua  regtona  af  | 
Europe  and  Siberia,  and,  according  to  Nultall,  in  the  North-weaUmi 
parts  of  this  continent.  The  entire  plant  has,  when  firesh,  a  strong  dis-l 
agreeable  odour,  which  diminishes  in  drying,  and  an  arrid,  bitter,  last^ 
ing  taste.  The  flowers  are  most  used  in  this  country.  Among  otb«r  j 
ingredients  they  were  found  by  MM.  Che\ratlier  and  Lassaigne  to  contain 
a  peculiar  principle,  analogous  if  not  identical  with  cytmn,  previnosly 
discovered  in  the  labnrnuni4ree.  This  is  a  powerful  agi*nt»  acting  ener^ 
getieally  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  as  an  emeto-cathartic,  and  probably 
capable  in  excessive  doses  of  producing  poisonous  effects.  It  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  active  ingredients  of  the  flowers;  but  cerUinly  not  the 
only  one;  as,  besides  a  small  proportion  of  v^olatile  oil  and  acrid  resifi,  § 
|>ecul[ar  alkaloid  has  been  obtained  from  them,  which  is  not  wlthoul 
influence  upon  the  system.  Our  information,  however,  as  to  the  relattoo 
between  these  two  substances,  the  cytisiu  and  arnicina  (or  preferably 
arnicia)  as  the  alkaloid  has  Iveen  named,  and  as  to  the  eOect,^  of  both  oo 
the  system,  is  yet  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  positive  conclusions.  It 
aeems  certain,  however,  that  they  are  not  Identical ;  for^  according  la  its 
diacoverers,  cytisin  is  readily  dissolved  by  water,  with  diflieuUy  by 
strong  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  by  ether j  while  arnicia  is  but  slightly 
rtoluble  in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  root 
probably  has  essentially  the  same  virtues  as  the  flowers. 

As  a  medicine,  arnica  has  long  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed-  In  the  United 
States,  it  was  almost  unknown  as  a  remedy  until  of  late;  but  within  a 
fcw  years  it  has  risen  greatly  in  reputation,  probably  in  part  through  the 
many  German  practitioners  who  are  pursuing  their  profession  in  this 
country.  So  decided  is  the  change  in  this  respect  that,  in  the  present 
edition  of  the  IT.  S.  PharmaeoptBia,  it  takes  a  place  in  the  primary  ealft* 
logue,  having  been  trnnBferred  from  the  secondary,  where  it  previously 
held  a  somewhat  doubtful  place.  Arnica  appears  to  bo  a  general  stimu* 
lant  and  tonic,  analogous  in  this  respect  to  serpentarla,  but  direeiod  espe- 
cially to  the  nervous  system,  and  acting  as  a  diaphoretic^  diuretic,  and 
»!inmenagogue.  It  is  apt  to  nauseate,  and  in  large  doses  operates  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic.  Very  freely  taken,  it  causes  burning  in  the  stom- 
ach, violent  abdominal  pain,  excessive  headache,  muscular  spasms,  and 
other  evidence  of  nervous  disturbance.  It  is  no  doubt  capable  of  acting 
as  a  poison.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  London  Lancet  (Nov.  18»  1S04, 
p.  571),  iu  which  the  patient  wa«  apparently  saved  only  by  the  use  of 
remedies  from  threatened  death,  con^sequent  on  the  swallowing  by  mis- 
take of  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  arnica.  When  first  seen  by  the  physician, 
he  was  iu  a  state  of  approaching  collapse,  with  sunken  and  glassy  eyes. 
dilated  pupils  unaffected  by  light,  voice  low  and  muttering,  pulse  overs 
hundred,  feeble  and  fluttering,  great  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  cold. 
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iBL  iBtriBg^acc^  liowerer.  was  not  lost ;  and,  from  his  mccoant  of 
,  il  appeared  thai  little  effect  had  been  experienced  for  the  first 
eight  hous  after  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  except  dryness  of  the 
Boeth,  that  at  the  end  of  that  tin>e  he  was  awakened  from  sleep  bj  vio- 
kat  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  that  on  rising  he  felt  sick  and  feeble.  The 
;  etmsiated  in  the  exhibitioii  of  an  ounce  Kd  brandj  and  twenty 
i  of  laadannm,  which  were  repeated  in  two  hours,  and  the  ezter- 
mJ  appBratioD  of  heat.  He  gradnally  leeoTeied.  An  emetic  would 
have  beem  the  appropriate  remedy  at  an  earlier  stage,  bat  was  oat  of  the 
%BeslMm  oader  the  circomstaaces  of  the  present  case. 

Araica  appears  to  be  adapted  to  febrile  diseases  with  a  low  or  typhoid 
f,  also  to  Tarioos  phlegmasise  offering  a  similar  condition.  It 
aaed  in  rheamatism  and  goat^  diarrluea  and  dysentery,  chronic 
catarrh  and  nephritis,  passiTe  hemorrhage,  dropsy,  and  amenorrfaoea^  and 
certain  paralytic  affections,  especially  amaarosi&  Having  been  found 
mmtM  in  the  nerroos  disturbance  following  accidents  of  various  kinds,  it 
got  a  reputation  as  a  special  cure  for  wounds,  sprains,  bruises,  and  the 
swellings  coiisequ«it  on  dislocation,  and  is  much  employed  in  domestic 
ptaciiee  as  a  local  application  in  these  affections,  for  which  the  tincture 
especially  useful     The  powder  is  sometimes  used  to  excite 


Arnica  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusi<Mi ;  the  dose  of  the  former 
being  from  five  to  twenty  grains ;  of  the  latter,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  aa  ounce  to  the  pint,  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounoe  every  two 
hoora. 

A  T%meture  of  ike  Flawert  (Tdictu&a  AaHiCiB,  U.  S.)  and  a  TtMdwne 
of  the  Booi  (TnKTTumA  AaKics,  Br.)  are  officinal,  the  former  in  the  U.  S., 
the  latter  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  this  preparation  either  undiluted, 
or  mixed  with  water  or  soap  liniment,  that  is  so  much  used  in>the  local 
affections  above  r^ened  to.  From  some  observations  made  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
of  London,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  tincture  in 
these  cases  is  littfe  more  than  that  of  the  alcoholic  menstruum.  The  dose 
§or  internal  use  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms. 

An  Exiraei  (ExTmAcruii  Aaicic^  Alooboucum,  U.  S.)  is  prepared 
from  the  flowers  by  percolation  with  alcohol  and  subsequent  evaporation. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  But  is  more  used  in  the  prepara> 
laoo  of  the  plaster  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  PUuier  of  Arnica  (Emplastecii  ABKiCfi;  U.  S.)  is  made  by  in- 
corporating the  extract  with  the  melted  resin  plaster.  This  is  another 
preparation  very  popular,  outside  of  the  profession,  as  a  remedy  for 
sprains,  bruises,  etc 
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VII.  MYRRH. 
MYRRHA.  U,  S,,  Br, 

Origin,  Myrrh  is  a  concrete  cxadation  from  Bahamodendron  Myrrh% 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Nortb-eastOB 
Africa.  Two  commercial  varieties  were  formerly  brought  into  market^ 
one  from  the  ports  of  Egypt  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  fh>ra  the 
ports  of  India;  both,  however,  being  originally  obtained  from  the  sane 
neighbourhood.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Turkey  and 
India  myrrh.  The  former  was  much  purer  and  finer  than  the  latter, 
because  selected  with  greater  care,  in  reference  to  its  more  expensive 
carriage.  At  present  both  kinds  arc  imported  from  India,  whither  thej 
are  taken  by  Arab  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Sentrible  Properties.  Myrrh  is  in  small  fragments,  irregular  or  rounded, 
like  tears,  or  in  larger  masses,  as  if  consisting  of  the  smaller  agglutinated 
together.  The  best  specimens,  formerly  called  Turkey  myrrh,  are  of  a 
pale  reddish-yellow,  or  reddish-brown  colour,  often  powdery  on  the  8iu>- 
face,  and  translucent.  The  larger  agglutinated  pieces  exhibit  various 
shades  of  colour.  The  inferior  kinds,  fonnerly  known  as  India  myirh, 
are  in  very  irregular  lumps,  of  a  dark  colour,  opaque,  and  full  of  im- 
purities. Myrrh  is  brittle,  with  a  shining  fracture.  The  powder  of  the 
best  kinds  is  whitish  or  yellowish- white,  of  the  inferior  darker,  with  a 
somewhat  reddish  hue.  It  is  not  fusible  by  heat,  but  is  inflammable. 
The  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant;  the  taste  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid  or  pungent,  and  aromatic. 

Composition  J  and  Relation  to  Solvents,  The  active  principles  of 
myrrh  are  a  peculiar  bitter  resin,  which  has  been  called  myrrhin,  and 
a  volatile  oil.  In  composition  it  is  a  gum-resin,  containing  volatile  oil, 
and  other  ingredients  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  Water  dis- 
solves the  gum  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  volatile  oil ;  alcobd 
the  r(!sin  and  the  whole  of  the  oil ;  and,  as  these  two  are  the  active 
principles,  alcohol  would  seem  to  bo  the  best  menstruum.  But  when 
the  gum-resin  is  rubbed  with  water,  it  readily  forms  a  white  or  yellowish* 
white  opaque  emulsion,  in  which  the  resin  and  oil  are  held  in  suspensioD 
by  the  gummy  matter  dissolved  in  the  water;  and,  though  a  portion  of 
the  resin  soon  subsides,  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  permanent,  or  so  easily 
rendered  uniform  by  shaking,  that  this  form  is  usually  preferred  for  the 
administration  of  the  medicine.  Alkalies  unite  with  the  resin,  and  ren- 
der it  much  more  soluble  in  water;  so  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate  in  forming  the  emulsion,  this  is  rendered  of  easier 
preparation,  and  more  permanent  The  volatile  oil  may  be  separated 
from  the  gum-resin  by  distillation. 
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Xfects  <m  the  SysiewL  Mjnh  acts  on  the  system  probablj  as  a  simple 
bitter  tooic  throagh  its  restn,  and  as  a  stimulaDt  to  the  circulation 
thfOQgh  its  volatile  oil  It  has  do  special  infloence  on  the  brain  or 
nerroos  system  generally;  but  is  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  the  lungs  and  uterus,  stimulating  their  functions  respectively,  and 
ooosequently  acting  as  an  expectorant  and  emmenagogue.  When  swal- 
lowed in  small  doses,  it  increases  the  appetite,  produces  a  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  invigorates  digestion,  as  well  probably  as 
the  vital  functions  generally.  In  larger  quantities,  it  increases  the 
pvlse,  produces  a  glow  over  the  system,  and  operates  generally  as  a  mild 
arterial  stimulant  In  over-doses,  it  irritates,  or  may  even  inflame  the 
stomach,  and  gives  rise  to  general  febrile  phenomena. 

nerapevtic  Application.  Myrrh  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from 
the  earliest  records  of  our  science.  It  is  now  probably  less  esteemed 
than  formerly,  but  is  still  much  employed,  and  is  not  without  valuable 
powers.  As  a  tonic  simply,  it  is  not  often  used;  being  too  stimulating, 
and  too  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  if  this  be  at  all  disposed  to  be  so 
affected,  or  to  augment  any  existing  irritation  or  inflammation.  But  in 
a  perfectly  sound,  though  weakened  state  of  the  stomach,  with  a  languid 
condition  of  the  functions  generally,  it  may  be  given  advantageously ; 
and  especially  when,  with  this  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  there 
coexists  either  amenorrhoea,  or  a  chronic  bronchial  inflammation,  with 
profuse  expectoration,  or  both  these  conditions  jointly.  The  particular 
affections,  therefore,  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  are  chlorosis  in  females 
with  amenorrhoea,  and  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  old  or  debilitated,  with 
or  without  hectic  fever,  but  with  copious  and  especially  puruloid  expecto- 
rmtion ;  and,  when  these  affections  are  associated,  the  indications  for  its 
use  are  still  stronger.  But  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  stom- 
ach is  in  no  degree  phlogosed  when  it  is  administered.  It  has  been 
much  used  in  phthisis ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  of 
material  service  in  that  complaint;  while  it  has  often  done  harm  by  dis- 
turbing the  stomach.  It  is  seldom  given  alone.  In  anemic  states  of 
the  system  with  amenorrhoea,  it  is  often  combined  with  one  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  and,  if  there  be  constipation  at  the  same  time,  or  a 
tendency  to  it,  with  aloes  or  rhubarb. 

Being  a  local  stimulant,  myrrh  has  been  much  used  externally  in  foul, 
flabby,  or  indolent  ulcers,  as  a  mouth-wash  in  spongy  or  ulcerated  gums, 
and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerous  affections  of  the  fauces.  For  these  purposes, 
the  powder  is,  in  external  ulcers,  simply  sprinkled  on  the  diseased  sur- 
face, or  applied  In  the  form  of  an  ointment;  in  affections  of  the  mouth  and 
fkuces,  it  is  employed  rubbed  up  with  water. 

Adminiitralion.  Myrrh  may  be  administered  in  powder,  pill,  or  emul- 
flion,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.     In  the  simple  form  of 
powder,  it  is  little  used. 
YOL.  L— 90 
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Nor  is  it  often  given,  uticombitic?d,  tn  the  form  of  pill;  Imt  tt  efilei 

nto  several  officinal  combinations  in  this  form.     Such  are  tho  Filw 

ilota  el  Myrrh sp,  formerly  called  liufus^s  pilh,  Pilulm  Fervi  Comp, 

PiL  Qalbani  Comp.,  and  FiL  Rhei  Comp  ,  of  the  U.  S.  PhiLni]acop<pi& 

To  these  the  reader  is  referred,  under  the  heads  of  their  prominent  m^ 

gredients  respectively. 

Emuhion  is  the  form  of  administration  most  frequently  ased.  I| 
should  be  made  by  selecting  the  finest  pieces,  powdering  them,  und  Tu\h 
bing  the  powder  up  thoroughly  with  yuch  a  proportion  of  water,  that  i 
tablc&i)oonful  of  the  mixture  nhatl  contain  the  dose  of  the  gushttm 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  exhibit  If  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  indi- 
cated at  the  same  time,  its  addition  will  tend  to  faeiHtate  the  prep&nk 
tion.  The  noted  anli-hectic  mixture  of  Dr  GriflUhs.  formerly  very 
popular^  and  still  considerably  used  in  chlorosis,  amenorrhea,  hysteria, 
and  the  hectic  fever  of  pulmonary  complaints,  m  made  of  thedo  ingrv- 
dients,  with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  converted  iolo 
the  carbonate  through  reaction  with  the  **arbonate  of  potassa  used. 
The  Mislura  Ferri  Composiia  of  the  Fharmacopceias  is  an  imitatioa 
of  this  preparation. 

Decoction  m  not  an  appropriate  mode  of  preparing  myrrh,  as  tlit 
whole  of  its  active  properties  are  not  extracted  by  water.  The  guiii- 
resin,  however,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloei 
of  the  British  PbarraaeopoGia,  in  which  the  resin  is  dissolved  by  meaofl 
of  the  alkaline  carbonate  used. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  (Tinctura  Myrrh.«,  U,  S),  though  little  ttsed 
internally,  is  often  employed  locally  as  a  stimulant  to  indolent  and  foul 
ulcers,  to  promote  the  exfoliation  of  liones,  and,  diluted  with  water,  as  a 
mouth- wash  or  gargle,  in  spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore  mouth,  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  When  mixed  with  water^  it  becomes 
turbid  by  the  separation  of  the  resin.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  mtnixus 
to  a  fluidrachm» 
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There  are  several  other  stimulant  tonics,  which  owe  their  virtues  t«J 
bitter  principles  and  volatile  oils,  but  having  little  to  recommend  then  I 
in  preference  to  those  in  more  general  use,  and  not  being  at  prt*«H*nl 
much  employed,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subordintttil 
position.  8uch  arc  angmtura,  cascarilla^  contrayerva,  wormtDOod^] 
tansy,  and  horehound.     A  brief  notice  wtll  suffice  for  each  of  thrse. 

1.  ANaUSTXmA  BARK.  — ANOU8TUR.4.  C7.S.— Cuspaeia.  Br, 

This  is  the  bark  of  the  Qalipea  officinalis  of  Hancock,  a  small  tn%\ 
growing  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Orinoco. 
It  is  taken  first  to  the  town  of  Angostura  upon  the  Orinoco,  and  thence 
to  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  enters  into  general  commerce. 
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Properties,  It  is  in  pieces  of  yarious  length,  usually  short,  slightly 
roUed  or  nearly  flat,  thin,  with  edges  pared  obliquely,  externally  covered 
with  a  soft,  yellowish-gray  or  whitish  epidermis,  internally  yellowish, 
and  when  pulverized  yielding  a  pale-yellow  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour  becoming  fainter  with  age,  and  a  bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  and  ad- 
hesive taste,  leaving  a  sense  of  pungency  on  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Active  ConstUuenla,  These  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  called  angusturin  or  cusparin^  a  hard  hit- 
ter resin,  a  soft  acrid  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  bitter  resin  referred  to  may  not  owe  its  taste  to  an  unsepa- 
rated  portion  of  the  proper  bitter  principle.  The  soft  resin  is  probably 
the  oxidized  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Angustura  was  employed  by  the  abo- 
rigines, who  appear  to  have  made  it  known  to  the  early  settlers.  From 
the  continent  it  passed  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  was  not  introduced  into 
Europe  till  about  ninety  years  since.  Its  efifccts  on  the  system  are  those 
of  a  stimulant  tonic,  in  small  doses  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  in 
larger  apt  to  vomit  and  purge.  Its  tonic  property  depends  probably  on 
the  bitter  principle,  the  stimulant  on  the  volatile  oil.  It  has  no  special 
influence  on  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  the 
malignant  bilious  fevers  of  those  latitudes.  Experience  in  Europe  and 
this  country  has  not  proved  favourable  to  its  claims  as  an  antiporiodic, 
and  it  probably  possesses  no  peculiar  property  of  this  kind.  Though  it 
has  succeeded  in  arresting  some  slight  cases  of  ague  and  fever,  which 
almost  anything  capable  of  impressing  the  system  at  all  will  occasionally 
do,  yet  in  the  more  obstinate  kinds  it  has  failed,  and  can  be  certainly 
relied  upon  in  none.  Another  application  made  of  it  has  been  to  the 
treatment  of  bilious  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  they  occur  in  tropical 
countries;  and  it  may  have  been  useful  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  some 
of  those  cases:  but,  in  the  diseases  as  they  occur  with  us,  it  would  in 
general  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  little  used  in  this 
country. 

Administration,  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains.  The  Infusion  (Infusum  ANousxuRiE,  U.  S.)  is,  how- 
eyer,  preferred.  It  is  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  with  a  pint  of 
boiling  water;  or,  in  essentially  the  same  proportions,  by  percolation 
with  cold  water;  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces,  three  or 
fonr  times  a  day.  The  Tincture  is  no  longer  officinal.  The  dose  of  it,  a& 
formerly  prepared,  was  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

Fai^e  Anqustura  Bark.  Under  this  name,  a  bark,  now  believed  to 
be  the  product  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  has  sometimes  been  sold  for 
^nuine  Angustura  bark,  with  fatal  consequences.    This  could  happen 
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only  before  attention  bad  been  called  to  the  subject  Such  a  mistake 
would  be  unpardonable  now ;  for  there  is  little  real  resemblance  between 
the  two  barks,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  slightest  caution  should 
be  observed.  In  this  country,  I  do  not  think  that  the  substitution  has 
ever  taken  place.  I  have  never  seen  false  Angustura  bark  in  the  United 
States,  except  parcels  which  have  been  sent  hither  as  specimens.  It  is 
not  used  in  medicine,  but,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  brucia,  and 
probably  also  strychnia,  it  might  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  those 
principles. 

2.  CASCARILLA.  U.S.,  Br. 

Cascarilla  is  the  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  a  small  West  India  shrub, 
inhabiting  especially  the  Bahamas,  and  abundant  in  the  little  island  of 
Eleuteria,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

Properties.  It  is  in  small  quills  or  pieces  of  quills,  from  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  down  to  the  smallest  fragment 
Sometimes  it  is  in  pieces  curved  longitudinally,  and  appearing  as  if 
shaved  from  the  stem,  having  now  and  then  portions  of  the  wood 
attached  to  their  inner  surface.  Externally  the  bark  is  invested  with  a 
whitish  or  grayish -white  epidermis,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, in  which  case  the  surface  of  the  proper  bark  presents  a  dark-brown 
colour.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  the  fracture, 
which  is  short  and  abrupt,  is  reddish-brown.  The  odour  is  agreeably 
aromatic,  and  increased  by  friction ;  the  taste,  warm,  spicy,  and  bitter. 
When  burnt,  the  bark  emits  an  odour,  resembling  that  of  musk,  though 
not  so  strong,  and  more  agreeable.  On  this  account,  it  is  used  for  fumi- 
gation ;  and  smokers  sometimes  add  it  to  their  tobacco.  It  yields  its  vir- 
tues to  water  or  alcohol,  but  more  completely,  it  is  said,  to  a  mixture  of 
the  two. 

Active  Constituents.  These  are  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  called  cob- 
carillin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  abundant,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  first  account  of  the  use  of  casca- 
rilla dates  as  far  back  as  about  the  year  1690.  It  was  for  a  time  a  very 
popular  remedy  in  Europe,  having  been  seized  upon,  as  a  substitute  for 
bark,  by  many  who  were  prejudiced  against  that  medicine;  and  its  febri- 
Aige  virtues  were  for  some  time  in  high  esteem.  It  came,  however,  at 
length  to  be  estimated  at  its  true  value;  and  at  present  is  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  mild  aromatic  tonic,  usually  acceptable  to  the  stom- 
ach, and,  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  its  aromatic  properties, 
deserving  perhaps  better  to  rank  in  that  division  of  the  tonics,  than 
among  the  bitters.  When  smoked  in  connection  with  tobacco,  it  is  said 
to  have  induced  vertigo  and  intoxication;  but,  admitting  this  effect, 
•which,  however,  is  doubtful,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  cascarilla 
itself;  but  to  its  empyreumatic  product    The  strong  resemblance  of  its 
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r,  when  burned,  to  that  of  musk,  would  justify  an  attempt  to  colled 
fhm  ▼olatile  prodncts  resnlting  from  its  combustion,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  might  not  also  imitate  that  powerful  antispasmodic  in  its 
iHitg  on  the  systeuL 

The  bark  is  used  chiefly  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
ah,  as  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  connected 
with  weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  or  in  the  convalescence  from 
these  affections.     It  is  a  good  addition  to  more  powerful  tonics. 

IL  Follemberg,  a  European  veterinary  surgeon,  has  found  cascarilla  to 
tnrase  a  powerful  influence,  in  the  lower  animals,  in  promoting  a  flow 
of  milk  after  the  birth  of  their  first  young.  He  gives  to  a  mare,  in 
twenty4bur  hours,  about  two  ounces  of  the  powder  incorporated  with 
BMaL  In  greatly  reduced  doses,  it  may  possibly  prove  equally  useful  in 
the  puerperal  woman  whose  milk  is  retained.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.n. 
186a.  p.  84.) 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  Infusion 
(Inftsux  Cascarilla  U.  S,)  is  made  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the 
eoarsely  powdered  root  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  or  by  percolation  in 
amilar  proportions  with  cold  water;  and  is  given  in  doses  of  two  fluid- 
oonccs,  repeated  as  customary  with  tonic  medicines.  A  Tificiure  (Tino- 
TCRA  Cascabills,  Br.)  is  directed  by  the  British  Phannacopceia,  and 
may  be  added  to  stomachic  or  purgative  infusions  in  the  quantity  of  one 
or  two  fluidrachma. 

8.  COHTSATERYA.  U.S.  1850. 

Contrayerva  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia.  It  is 
the  root  or  rhizome  of  Dorsienia  Contrayerva,  a  small  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  As  in  the  shops, 
it  is  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  rough, 
very  hard,  reddish -brown  externally,  pale  internally,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  long,  slender,  yellowish  radicles,  attached  to  the  lower 
part  The  odour  is  aromatic;  the  taste  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter. 
Boiling  water  or  alcohol  extracts  its  virtues,  which  probably  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle,  though  the  latter  has  not  been 
bokted. 

In  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is  gently  tonic,  aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
diaphoretic,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  serpentaria,  but  less  powerful 
aa  a  tonic  It  was  formerly  used  in  low  febrile  diseases  disposed  to  as- 
aome  a  typhous  or  malignant  character,  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  with 
debility,  and  fn  other  conditions  supposed  to  call  for  stimulation ;  but  it 
has  given  place  to  more  convenient  or  efficient  remedies,  and  is  now 
•earoely  used.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  graina 
An  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
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4.  WORM  WOOD*  — Absinthium.  U.S, 

Worm  wood,  113  a  medicine,  consists  of  the  leaves  aod  flowering  tops 
of  Artemuia  Abtdnthium,  the  common  wormwood  of  our  gardens,  but 
a  native  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odour,  and  an  extremely 
bitter,  disagn^eabl*^^,  nauseous  taste.  ThcMe  properties,  as  well  as  its 
medical  virtues,  it  imparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  Tbey  reside  cliiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  a  bitter  principle  called  absinthin,  and  a  peculiar  vol- 
atile  oil,  wlucb,  when  separated  by  distillation  witb  water,  has  a  deep- 
^een,  brown,  or  yellowish  colour^  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong 
odour  of  the  plant.  The  herlj  may  contain  a  httle  tannic  add,  but  not 
enough  .sensibly  to  modify  its  eflects. 

Wormwood  is  a  stinmialiiig  tonic,  resembling  chamomile  in  its  effects, 
but  stronger  and  more  disagreeable.  In  small  doses,  it  operates  like  Uie 
simple  bitters ;  in  larger,  excites  the  pulse,  increases  the  heat  of  tlie 
skin,  prodneeH  headache,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  exhibited  nar- 
cotic cfl(»cts.  Its  active  principles  are  no  doubt  absorbed,  as  it  renders 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  with  it  bitter  In  very  large  doses  it 
is  apt  to  vomit.  It  is  among  the  mcdleincB  used  by  the  ancients,  and, 
before  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark,  was  much  relied  on  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittents.  Though  greatly  inferior  in  antipcriodic  power  to 
cinchonit^  it  has  some  efficacy  in  arrc^sting  intermittent  fevers,  and  is 
particularly  recommended  as  a  pr(?ventive.  It  has  been  used  also  as  an 
anthelmintic  andemmenagogue,  and  probably  has  some  efficiency  in  these 
respects.  It  is  probably  nai  without  a  stimulant  influence  over  the  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  characterizeH  the  antispasmodics,  or  nervous  stimu- 
lants of  the  classification  adopted  in  this  work;  and  hence  may  be  used, 
with  hope  of  benefit,  in  hysterical  cases  attended  with  feeble  digestion, 
and  defective  menstruation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  or  two  scruples;  that  of  the  infusion, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  is  two  fluidounccs.  The 
herb  has  been  used  uxternully  with  hot  water  as  a  fomentation,  but  prolv 
ably  with  little  other  benefit  than  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  the  heat 
and  moisture. 

A  cordial  is  much  used  in  France  under  the  name  of  abHinthe.  It  is 
said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  about  Bvv  drachms  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
wormwood  {essence  d'abtsinihe)  with  100  quarts  of  alcohol  It  might 
be  supposed  that»  in  so  small  a  proportion,  the  oil  could  produce  no  se- 
riously injurious  efl*ects  j  but  M,  E.  De.scaine  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  cordial  is  much  more  marked  in  its  effects,  and  much  more  injurious 
than  the  spirit  contained  in  it  can  be ;  intoxication  being  more  rapidly 
produced;  the  phenomena  included  under  the  name  of  alcoholism,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  more  quickly  develotjcd ;  and  the  effects  on  the  nervous 
system  more  marked,  resembling  those  of  the  acrid  narcotic  poisons, 
(Compies  Rendm,  A  out,  1864.)  In  confirmation  of  the  statements  of 
M.  DcBcaine,  M.  Maree  made  various  experiments  with  the  lower  an> 
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from  the  result  of  which  it  appears  that  the  oil  of  wormwood  is 
in  large  doses  a  violent  narcotic  poison.  In  the  dog  two  or  three 
grammes  (80  to  45  grains)  caused  trembling,  stupor,  and  insensibility; 
three  or  four  grammes,  epileptic  convulsions,  involuntary  evacuations, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  stertor.  But  these  symptoms  were  tran- 
Bienty  and  death  did  not  result  (BuUeL  Oen,  de  Th^rap,,  Mai  15, 
1864.) 

&  TAHST. — Tanacbtum.  U,  S. 

The  tansy,  or  Tanacetum  vulgare,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  indige- 
nous In  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where  it  grows 
wfld,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  herbaceous  part  is  used. 
It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odour,  which  is  much  diminished  by  drying, 
and  a  warm,  bitter,  sub-acrid,  aromatic  taste.  Its  activity,  which  is  im- 
parted to  water  and  alcohol,  depends  on  a  bitter  ingredient,  and  a  vola- 
tfle  oil.  There  is  also  a  little  tannic  acid,  but  insufficient  materially  to 
influence  the  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  oil  is  greenish-yellow,  and 
has  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant 

Tansy  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  for  at  least  one  thousand  years. 
It  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  supposed  also  to  possess  anthelmintic  and 
emmenagogue  properties.  In  large  quantities,  it  is  probably  somewhat 
narcotic;  at  least,  so  we  may  infer  from  the  operation  of  the  volatile  oil. 
From  its  supposed  possession  of  the  power  of  causing  abortion,  this  oil 
has  been  repeatedly  taken  in  large  doses ;  and  three  cases  of  death  from 
it,  in  this  country,  have  been  recorded;  one  resulting  from  a  single 
fluidrachm  of  the  oil,  a  second  from  half  a  fluido'unce,  and  the  third  from 
an  ounce.  The  symptoms  were  violent  convulsions,  coma,  and  great 
prostration,  which  speedily  ended  in  death.  The  fatal  issue  was  too 
rapid  to  be  owing  to  any  irritant  operation  on  the  stomach,  and  in  one 
case,  which  was  examined  after  death,  no  inflammation  was  found. 

The  medicine  has  been  given  in  dyspeptic  affections,  intermittent 
fever,  to  prevent  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  in  hysteria,  amenorrhoea,  and 
worms  in  the  bowels.  At  present,  its  use  is  confined  mainly  to  the  two 
latter  affections,  and  in  these  it  is  employed  much  more  in  popular  than 
regular  practice.  The  seeds  are  thought  to  be  more  powerful,  as  a 
Fermiftige,  than  the  oil. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm ;  that  of  an 
inthsion,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  water,  two  or  three 
Saidounces,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  may  be 
added  to  each  dose  of  the  infusion. 

S.  HOBSHOVVD. — Mabbubium.  U,8, 

Common  horehound,  or  Marrubium  vulgare,  is  a  perennial  herbar 
eeouB  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
where  it  grows  abundantly  along  the  roadsides.    The  whole  herbaceous 
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part  is  used.  This  has,  when  fresh,  a  strong,  rather  agreeable  odour, 
which  is  diminished  by  drying,  and  lost  by  long  keeping.  The  taste  is 
bitter  and  lasting.  The  herb  yields  its  sensible  properties  and  medical 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  These  depend  on  a  bitter  constituent  and 
a  volatile  oil.     It  contains  also  a  little  tannic  acid. 

Horehound  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the  times  of  Charle- 
magne. In  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is  mildly  tonic  and 
gently  stimulant,  and  is  thought  also  to  be  somewhat  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, and  laxative.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  its 
action  by  the  use  made  of  it,  we  must  add  to  the  properties  just  men- 
tiotied  those  also  of  an  expectorant.  The  complaints  in  which  it  has 
been  given  are  dyspepsia,  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  vari- 
ous cachectic  affections,  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
ordinary  catarrh.  What  good  can  be  effected,  in  these  and  other  com- 
plaints, from  a  mild  tonic,  which,  when  taken  in  warm  infusion,  may 
gently  promote  the  cutaneous  and  bronchial  secretions,  and  perhaps  the 
uterine,  may  be  expected  from  horehound,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  at 
present  seldom  used  by  regular  practitioners,  and,  even  as  a  domestic 
medicine,  is  chiefly  employed  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  air-passages. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion 
is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  given 
in  wineglassful  doses.  A  syrup  is  often  prepared  from  it,  and  a  candy 
impregnated  with  its  taste  is  sold  in  the  shops;  both  being  used  for 
ordinary  colds. 

7.  CATNEP.— Cataria.  U.S. 

This  well-known  plant,  sometimes  called  catmint  {Nepeta  Cataria),  is 
a  very  old  medicine,  at  present  more  employed  in  domestic  than  in 
regular  practice.  The  whole  herb  is  efficacious ;  but  the  leaves  only  are 
recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeia.  They  have  a  strong  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  pungent,  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic  taste;  but  both  the  smell 
and  taste  are  disagreeable  rather  than  otherwise.  Their  virtues,  so  far 
as  known,  depend  on  their  peculiar  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  and  a  bitter 
principle,  which,  however,  has  not  been  isolated.  They  impart  their 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  In  its  effects  on  the  system,  catnep  is  a 
moderately  stimulant  tonic,  with  antispasmodic  and  emmenagoguo  prop- 
erties. In  cats  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Certainly  these 
animals  exhibit  a  great  fondness  for  it ;  and  it  owes  its  name  to  this  cause. 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  given,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidounces,  in  flatulent  colic,  amenorrhoea,  and  the  different  forms  of 
hysteria.  The  fresh  leaves  are  said  to  relieve  toothache,  if  chewed,  and 
kept  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  witli  the  diseased  tooth. 
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This  was  introduced  into  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
Bacopceia  at  the  reeent  revision.  The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  the 
product  of  Achillea  Millefolium,  often  called  mil/oil,  from  the  great 
rnunber  and  minuteness  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaves.  Though  a  native 
of  Europe,  it  is  now  abundant  in  this  country,  in  which  it  has  become 
eompletelj  naturalized.  The  herb  has  a  feeble  though  rather  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  retained  after  drying,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent,  some- 
what astringent  taste.  The  aromatic  properties  are  somewhat  stronger 
in  tho  flowers  than  the  leaves.  In  the  latter  the  astringency  and  tonic 
piopertj  predominate.  The  active  principles  are  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid, 
and  a  bitter  substance  which  has  not  been  isolated.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  the  achilleic;  but  how  far  this  possesses  any  thera- 
peutic properties  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  volatile  oil,  separated 
by  distillation,  has  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  the  odour  of  milfoil. 
The  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Yarrow  is  a  mild  aromatic  tonic  and  astringent.  It  has  been  used  in 
iatermittent  fever,  flatulent  colic,  and  hysterical  disorders.  M.  Richard, 
of  Soissons,  in  France,  finds  it  efficacious  in  low  conditions  of  the  ex- 
anthematous  fevers  with  imperfect  eruption,  in  colic,  infantile  convulsions 
and  dysmenorrhcea,  using  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  drink  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  as  an  injection  in  the  same  form,  and  in  fomentation.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  confirms  the  old  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency 
io  hemorrhages.  (Trans,  of  College  o/Phys.  of  Philadelphia,  N.  S.,  ii. 
334.)  Dr.  Joly,  of  France,  considers  it  an  excellent  emmenagogue,  and 
has  obtained  advantageous  results  from  it  in  suppression  of  the  lochia. 
(Bullet,  Oen.  de  Therap,,  Mars,  1857.)  The  most  convenient  form  of 
administration  is  that  of  infusion,  which  may  be  made  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful.  The 
dose  of  the  volatile  oil  is  twenty  drops. 


3.  ^romatics. 

This  subdivision  of  medicines  is  characterized  by  an  agreeable  odour 
and  taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  They  do  not  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  tonics,  being  more  excitant,  though  less  so 
than  the  class  of  circulatory  stimulants.  They  do  not  equal  tho  bitter 
tonics  in  the  property  of  promoting  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions. 
Their  action,  moreover,  is  more  speedy,  and  loss  durable.  Yet  they 
approach  more  closely  to  these  medicines  than  to  any  other  division  in 
the  classification  I  have  adopted,  and  are  often  used,  in  conjunction  with 
tonics,  to  increase  theur  stimulant  influence,  or  in  other  ways  modify 
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their  action,  I  have,  therefor*^,  though*  it  beet  to  follow  the  example  of 
Dr  J.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  in  bis  excellent  system  of  Materia  Medica, 
in  arranging  them  in  the  position  they  here  hold;  guarding  the  student, 
however,  against  the  mistake  of  Bupposing  them  identical,  or  even  vory 
analogous,  in  their  operation,  with  the  bitters. 

EffeciH  on  the  System.  When  taken  internally,  the  aromatics  oceaaion 
generally  an  agreeable  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  moderately 
increase  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface,  and  often  diffuse 
a  plea-sant  glow  over  the  system,  without  exhibiting  any  special  tendency 
towards  the  brain  or  nervous*  system  generally,  or  any  parHciilar  in- 
fluence over  the  secretions.  They  resemble,  in  their  direction  to  the  cir- 
culatory function,  the  medicines  hereafter  to  be  described  under  the  name 
of  arterial  stimulants;  but  they  differ,  in  being  much  more  powerful, 
relatively,  in  their  local  than  their  general  excitant  effect.  Thus,  to 
whatever  surface  they  are  directly  applied,  whether  the  skin,  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  or  the  mucous^  membrane  of  the  Btomach,  they  gtimulat'C 
actively  the  blood- ves^^elg  of  the  part,  and,  largely  used,  cause  high 
vascular  irritation,  or  even  inflammation;  while  upon  the  heart  and  gen- 
eral circulation  they  produce  little  greater  effect  than  might  be  ascribed 
to  sympathy  with  the  local  excitement.  This  disproportion  in  their 
local  slimTilation  may  btj  ascribed  to  the  difficult  absorption  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  to  which  they  owe  their  powers.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  absorbability  of  the  different  volatile  oila.  Some,  as  those  of  tur- 
pentine, copaiba,  garlic,  etc.,  enter  the  circulation  with  great  facility, 
and  hence  display  considerable  energy  in  their  action  upon  the  system 
generally,  or  on  organs  remote  from  the  point  of  their  applieation.  The 
aromatic  oils,  as  thos^e  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  peppermint,  etc., 
have,  in  general,  much  less  of  this  facility;  and,  though  they  may  act 
locally  with  equal  power,  are  much  less  diffusible  in  their  effects. 

In  their  ofHTalion  specially  upon  the  stomach  and  other  portions  of 
the  aHmciitary  canal,  they  do  not  m  much  invigorate  the  particular 
function  of  digestion,  as  produce  a  general  vascular  excitement  of  the 
parts,  attended  with  a  comfortable  or  pleasurable  setisation,  comparable 
to  that  of  a  genial  glow  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  accompany- 
ing plentiful,  but  not  excessive  supply  of  blood,  which  is  the  proper 
material  for  all  the  functions,  that  of  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  to  respond 
to  its  special  stimulants;  and  tonics,  therefore,  will  often  operate  with 
greater  energy,  in  connection  with  aromatics,  than  when  administered 
alone.  The  muscular  tissue,  too,  without  being  stimulated,  as  by  purga- 
tives, to  an  increase  of  its  regular  peristaltic  action,  is  yet  put  into  a 
condition  of  greater  power,  and  will  contract  with  increased  energy 
under  the  special  stimulus  of  distension,  or  with  a  better  regulated  mov^ 
meat  under  that  of  cathartic  medicine.  Upon  these  principles  may  be  ex- 
plained all  the  peculiar  therapeutic  uses  of  the  aromatics. 
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nerapeutic  Applicaiion.  They  are  mach  used  as  cordial  stimulants 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  debility  of  these  organs;  and  have  the 
great  advantage  over  the  more  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  in 
its  different  forms,  that  their  operation  is  limited  mainly  to  the  part. 
Given  in  connection  with  food,  particularly  with  such  as  may  be  of  diffi- 
enlt  digestion,  they  favour  its  solution  in  the  stomach,  by  enabling  this 
organ  both  to  secrete  the  solvent  juice  more  vigorously,  and  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach  to  perform  its  office  more  efficiently,  under  the  stim- 
olos  of  the  nutriment  Hence  their  use  as  condiments  in  all  times,  and  in 
■n  parts  of  the  world. 

They  are  given  also  to  relieve  nervous  uneasiness  and  spasmodic  pain 
of  the  stomach,  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  to  correct  nausea. 
All  these  offices  they  perform  upon  the  principle  above  stated.  The 
nervoas  tissue,  duly  supplied  with  blood,  is  relieved  of  those  irregular 
sensations  and  actions  to  which  it  is  so  liable  when  debilitated,  and  can 
better  resist  the  disturbing  influence  of  substances  calculated  to  produce 
nansea  or  griping  pain.  The  muscular  coat,  in  the  same  state  of  its  sup- 
ply, feels  duly  the  presence  of  the  distending  flatus,  which  it  now  expels 
by  a  vigorous  contraction,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  it  into  those 
irregular  and  vain  contractions  called  spasms.  In  reference  to  this 
operation  of  aromatics,  they  are  called  carminaiivea,  a  word  handed 
down  from  the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  with  this  effect,  but  could 
not  so  satisfactorily  explain  it,  and  therefore  referred  it  to  the  mysterious 
influence  of  charms,  and  believed  it  to  be  much  promoted  by  singing 
verses  (carmina),  during  the  administration  of  the  medicine. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  therapeutic  applications  of  aromatics; 
they  are  used  to  relieve  the  nervous  pains,  spasms,  disordered  sensations, 
and  languor  of  stomach,  attendant  on  dyspepsia  or  other  debilitated  states 
of  the  organ;  to  correct  flatulence  and  pains  arising  from  it,  whether  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels ;  as  anti-emetics  to  obviate  nausea  or  gastric  irri- 
tability when  purely  nervous;  and,  lastly,  to  aid  or  correct  the  operation 
of  other  medicines,  or  facilitate  their  administration  by  concealing  or 
modifying  their  disagreeable  taste. 

They  arc  given  with  aubatancea  diapoaed  to  nauaeate,  whether  by 
their  taste,  or  their  direct  influence  on  the  stomach,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  effect 

With  calhariica  they  are  very  often  exhibited,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  influence  just  mentioned,  but  also  to  correct  or  obviate  their  griping 
tendency. 

With  tonics  they  are  habitually  administered,  to  cover  their  taste,  to 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  to  give  them  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  promotion  of  digestion,  and  to  increase  their  stimulant 
offset,  when  such  an  increase  is  indicated. 

They  are  cofUraindicaled  by  existing  vascular  irritation  or  inflamma> 
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tion  of  tlic  stomach,  and  by  any  considorablo  febrile  cxcitementp  in  a 
sthenic  tit  ate  of  the  system. 

In  very  large  quantities,  some  of  thcin,  and  all  in  the  concentrttted 
form  of  their  volatile  oil,  arc  capable  of  indueinj^  inflammatton  of  the 
stomiii'h,  and  thus  proving  dangerous  if  not  fataL 

When  abused  as  condiments,  thoy  may  cause  the  following  evil  effects. 
In  the  Jlrtil  plave^  they  may  give  rise  to  chronic  inflammation  uf  the 
stoniiich,  by  sustaining  a  constant  vascular  irritation  of  that  organ; 
secondii/,  they  may  debilitate  the  stomach  by  wearing  out  its  excita- 
bility  through  over-excilcment;  and  Ihirdlt/,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
food  digested,  they  may  lead  tx>  an  excess  in  tho  supply  of  blood,  a  con* 
sequent  plethoric  state  of  system,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  influ- 
ences, to  the  generation  of  a  gouty  diathesis. 

They  are  not  unfrequcntly  used  exLcrnally,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  medieinos,  as  irritants  to  the  skin,  or  rubefacients. 
(See  Buhe/acienU) 

As  tbey  depend  mainly  for  their  efficiency  upon  tho  volalile  oils  they 
contain,  these  arc  often  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  and  very 
advantageously  used  as  substitutes  for  tlie  aromatics  themselves.  Their 
effects  are  the  same;  but  they  require  to  be  administered  with  more 
caution,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  produce  serious  effects,  if  taken  in 
ovor-doses.  As  to  the  modes  of  preparing  the  aromatic  volatile  oils, 
their  cbemteal  composition  and  reactions,  the  teats  of  their  purity,  and 
the  general  rules  regulating  their  pharmaceutical  management^  the  reader 
18  referred  (o  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Adminidralion.  The  aromatics  may  be  given  in  Huhstance,  or  in  the 
forms  of  u//u.viQn,  tincture,  fluid  p.xtract,  and  vulaiile  oil.  The  form  of 
infusiuti  is  much  used,  and  generally  very  suitable;  but  it  should  Ije  re- 
memberffd  that  water  will  dissolve  but  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  particular  aromatics  which  depend  fur  their  in- 
fluence exclusively  on  the  oil,  the  proportion  of  the  medicine  to  the  men- 
struum should  be  small,  to  avoid  waste.  Decoction  and  dry  cjrtract  are 
inappropriate  forms;  as  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  virtues  depend 
ia  more  or  less  driven  off  during  their  preparation.  In  tho  fluid  vxiroci, 
if  pn^periy  made,  the  oil  may  be  retained;  and  this  is  often  a  very  con- 
venient form  for  use.  Tincture  is  a  very  appropriate  form,  wlicnever 
the  necessary  amount  of  alcohol,  used  in  the  preparation,  may  not  he 
objectionable. 

Tilt-  aromatic  oils  are  frequently  preferred,  in  consequence  of  their 
less  bulk,  their  greater  power,  and  their  greater  convenience  of  admin- 
istration. Some  of  them  may  be  given  undiluted,  simply  dropped  on 
sugar;  but  most  of  tbem  are  too  pungent  and  powerful  to  be  exhibited 
in  that  way.  They  am,  however,  often  and  very  conveniently  exhibited 
by  dropping  them  on  sugar,  and  then  mixing  this  thoroughly  with  water. 
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Tlie  sugmr  enmblcs  the  water  to  hold  the  oil  suspended  sufficiently  long 
for  use. 

A  coromon  method  of  exhibiting  the  oil  is  in  alcoholic  solution,  in 
the  shape  of  spiriis  or  essences.  The  name  spirit,  in  relation  to  the 
aromatic  oils,  was  formerly  used  to  designate  preparations  made  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  the  aromatic  and  alcohol  to  distillation ;  the  oil 
coming  over  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  It  is  now  also  applied  to  similar 
preparations,  made  either  by  directly  dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  or  by 
distilling  the  oil  and  alcohol  together.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
spirit  as  employed  in  the  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  though  it  is  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  spirituous  solutions  of  aeriform  or  volatile  sub- 
stances in  general.  But,  in  former  editions  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  to 
entitle  an  alcoholic  solution  of  one  of  the  volatile  oils  to  the  officinal 
title  of  spirit,  it  was  required  to  be  of  a  strength  approaching  that 
of  the  spirits  made  in  the  original  method.  The  name  of  essences  has 
been  popularly  appropriated  to  stronger  solutions  of  the  oil  in  alcohol; 
generally  of  such  a  strength  as  to  permit  the  pn^paration  to  bt>  taken  on 
sugar  without  further  dilution.  These  were  designated  in  the  Pharma- 
copcela  of  1850  as  tinctures  of  the  respective  oits.  Thus,  we  had  tinc- 
tures of  the  ail  of  peppermint,  and  oil  of  spearmint ;  but  this  nomen- 
daturc  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  very  common  and  useful  fonn  of  exhibition  is  that  of  the 
aromatic  waters.  These  were  originally  made  by  distilling  water  from 
the  aromatic  in  substance;  but  this  method  of  preparation  has,  in  the 
United  States,  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  for  the  much  more  con- 
venient method  of  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in  water.  When  the  oil  and 
water  are  merely  shaken  together,  they  unite  but  sparingly,  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  very  feeble.  But,  by  the  intervention  of  some  body 
which,  without  being  itself  soluble,  may,  by  trituration  with  the  oil,  so 
divide  its  particles  as  to  bring  them  into  intimate  contact  with  the  par* 
ikies  of  water,  when  the  two  are  shaken  or  rubbed  together,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up;  enough  to  give  a  decided  odour 
and  taste,  and  some  medicinal  activity  to  the  solution.  The  substance 
preferred  for  this  purpose  is  usually  carbonate  of  magnesia;  and  the 
aromatic  waters  of  our  national  standard  are  prepared  in  this  way;  care 
being  always  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  matter  by  filtration.  The 
aromatic  waters  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  given  with  a  view 
simply  to  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  oil ;  but  much  more  frequently  they 
are  used  as  menstrua  or  vehicles  for  other  substances,  the  taste  of  which 
they  cover,  while  they  often  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
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I.  ORANGE-PEEL. 

1.  BITTER  ORANGE-PEEL.  Aubantii  Amabi  Cortex.  XJ,  8.— 
AuRANTii  Cortex.  Br, 

2.  SWEET  ORANGE-PEEL.  Auranth  Dulcis  Cortex.  U.S. 

Origin,  This  is  the  rind  of  the  orange,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
derived  from  different  species  or  varieties  of  Citrus ;  the  one,  Citrus  vul- 
gariSy  the  bitter,  or  Seville  Orange;  the  other,  Citrus  Auranlium,  or 
common  sweet  orange.  Both  are  natives  of  India  and  China,  bat  cnlti- 
vated  generally  in  tropical  latitudes. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  The  rind  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  outer,  which  is  coloured,  and  the  inner,  white  and  spongy.  In  the 
former  exclusively  reside  the  virtues  of  the  medicine;  and  sometimes  it 
is  only  the  outer  coating  that  is  kept  in  the  shops. 

The  bitter  orange-peel,  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States,  is 
generally,  as  found  in  the  shops,  in  vertical  slices,  though  sometimes  in 
thin  parings,  as  if  cut  off  from  the  orange  with  a  knife,  like  the  paring  of 
an  apple.  In  the  former,  the  white  inner  portion  is  retained,  in  the  lat- 
ter is  wanting.  The  peel  has  an  agreeable  characteristic  odour,  and  a 
bitter  aromatic  taste. 

The  sweet  orange-peel  is  also  in  vertical  slices,  usually  thinner  than 
the  other  variety,  with  the  same  characteristic  odour,  and  warm,  aro- 
matic taste,  but  without  bitterness. 

In  both,  there  is  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  resides  in  distinct  cells 
in  the  rind,  and  may  bo  obtained  by  pressure  when  the  rind  is  fresh.  Li 
addition  to  this,  there  is,  in  the  bitter  orange-peel,  a  principle  to  which  it 
owes  its  bitterness,  but  which  has  not  been  fully  investigated.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  all  the  virtues  of  the  peel. 

Kept  in  moist  places,  orange-peel  is  apt  to  spoil,  m  consequence  of  the 
attraction  of  the  inner  spongy  portion  for  moisture.  The  parings  keep 
better. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses,  Bitter  orange-peel  has  the  virtues  of  the 
aromatics  combined  with  those  of  the  simple  bitters ;  the  sweet  variety 
is  simply  aromatic.  Both  are  mild,  and  the  tonic  powers  of  the  bitter 
are  feeble.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  other 
medicines,  to  render  them  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  more  accept- 
able to  the  stomach.  It  is  usually  with  tonics  that  they  arc  associated, 
as  with  Peruvian  bark,  gentian,  etc. ;  or  with  purgatives,  as  rhubarb. 
When  with  the  former,  the  bitter  variety  should  be  preferred;  when  with 
the  latter,  the  sweet. 

Orange-peel  is  not  altogether  without  danger  if  abused.  I  knew  of  a 
case  in  which  death  occurred,  in  an  infant^  from  swallowing  considera- 
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• 
lile  qiiaBtitie8  of  the  fresh  rind.  The  child  died  with  syniptoms  of  oh- 
miueikm  of  the  howels;  and,  on  examination  after  death,  the  rind  waa 
fovad  impacted  in  the  intestines.  But  I  am  bv  uo  means  certain  that 
the  oil  contained  in  the  rind  mav  not  hare  acted  injuriously.  In  Buch- 
ner's  Keues  Beperiorium  (ii.  440-5)  are  given  the  results  of  numerous 
observations,  by  Dr.  A.  Imbert>Gourbeyre,  of  the  effects  of  the  ot7  of 
hiUer  orange,  among  which  are  mentioned  headache,  painful  vision, 
boning  in  the  ears,  oppression  of  chesty  loss  of  sleep,  and  phenomena 
similar  to  those  of  epileptic  spasms.  (Cent.  Blati,  15  Feb.  1854,  s.  128.) 

AdmnniMraiion.  The  peel  is  rarely  given  in  substance.  Tho  doso  of 
the  powder  might  be  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

The  infusion  is  generally  preferred.  When  used  as  an  at^'uvant  or 
eorrective  of  other  medicines,  the  peel  is  most  commonly  employed  in 
this  form ;  half  an  ounce  of  it,  well  bruised,  being  added  to  a  pint  of  the 
liquid.  When  the  other  ingredients  are  prepared  in  decoction,  the  peel 
should  not  be  added  till  the  end  of  the  boiling.  The  British  Phamiaco- 
pceia  directs  an  Infusion  (Infusum  Aurantii,  Br,),  prepared  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  an  imperial  half-pint  or  ten  fluidounces  of 
water.  This  may  be  used  for  the  general  puqioses  of  the  aromatics  (see 
page  315),  in  wineglassful  doses. 

A  Tincture  (Tinctuba  Aurantii,  Br,)  is  directed  by  tho  British 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  from  bitter  orange-peel,  and  may  bo  used 
to  qualify  the  taste  and  action  of  various  liquid  preparations. 

A  Syrup  (Syrupus  Aurantii  Corticis,  U,  S,;  Syrupus  Aurantii, 
j9r.),  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  sweet  peel,  by  the 
British  from  a  tincture  of  the  bitter,  is  a  very  grateful  addition  to  other 
medicines.     The  U.  S.  preparation  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

A  Confection  (Confectio  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.  S,)  is  prepared  by 
separating  the  rind  by  a  grater,  and  incorporating  the  coarse  powder 
thus  made  with  sugar.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  tonic  and  pur- 
gative medicines  in  powder. 

An  Aromatic  Water  (Aurantii  Florvm  Aqua,  U,  S.;  Aurantii 
Aqua,  Br.),  made  by  distilling  water  from  the  fresh  flowers,  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  perfume  in  the  sick  room. 


Other  products  of  the  genus  Citrus  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine 
for  their  aromatic  properties.     Among  these  are  the  following. 

L  lEKOH-PEEL.— LiMONis  Cortex.  U.  S.,  Br, 

This  is  the  rind  of  the  lemon,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  Citrus 
medica,  a  native  of  Asia,  but  now  cultivated  throughout  tho  civilized 
worid,  either  in  tho  open  air,  or  in  conservatories.  It  hos  the  same  aro- 
matic properties  us  orange-peel,  though  less  agreeable,  and  is  employed 
for  the  same  purposes. 
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The  Volatile  Oil  of  Lemoi\s  (Olbum  Limonis,  U,  S.,  Br,)  is  often  ob- 
tained from  the  fresh  rind,  either  by  distillation  or  pressure ;  that  pro- 
cured in  the  latter  method  having  more  exactly  the  odour  of  the  rind, 
though  the  former  is  more  clear.  It  is  used  to  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  other  medicines,  for  which  purpose  a  drop  or  two  may  be 
added  to  a  fluidounce  of  a  liquid  for  internal  use,  and  ten  drops  to  an 
ounce  of  unctuous  matter  for  outward  application.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, undiluted,  as  a  local  application  to  the  conjunctiva,  in  affections 
requiring  stimulation ;  being  pressed  from  the  fresh  peel  directly  into  the 
eye.  It  produces,  however,  excessive  pain,  and  should  be  used  with 
caution. 

A  Spiril  of  Lemons  (Spiritus  Limonis,  U.  S.),  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
PharmacopoBia  from  lemon-peel,  with  the  addition  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
lemons,  by  maceration  in  alcohol,  and  a  Tincture  (Tinctura  Limonis, 
Br.),  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  the  fresh  peel,  may  be  used  as 
grateful  additions  to  bitter  and  laxative  infusions  and  mixtures. 

2.  OIL  OF  BEBOAHOT.  — Oleum  Berqamil  U.S,—Bibqamotm 
Oleum.  Ed, 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression,  or  distillation,  from  the  fresh  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta.  It  is  employed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for 
the  sake  of  its  very  agreeable  odour;  being  mixed  with  substances  used 
as  liniment  or  ointment,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  of  lemons.  It  has 
been  asserted,  however,  to  be  of  itself  very  eflScacious  in  the  itch.  (Med, 
and  Surg.  Reporter,  Oct.  1,  1864,  p.  112.) 


11.  CINNAMON. 

CINNAMOMUM.  U.S.Br. 

Under  the  above  name,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recop^izes  two  pro- 
ducts, the  proper  cinnamon  gathered  in  Ceylon,  and  another  kind  brought 
from  China,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  cassia.  These  may 
be  conveniently  distinguished,  in  reference  to  their  commercial  origin,  as 
Ceylon  cinnamon  and  Chinese  cinnamon.  It  is  the  latter  which  is 
most  commonly  found  in  our  shops,  being  brought  to  this  country 
directly  from  Canton.  The  former  is  used  only  in  small  proportion,  and 
generally  comes  to  us  by  special  order  from  England.  It  is  the  only 
variety  recognized  in  the  British  Phannacopoeia.  Cinnamon  was  known 
to  the  ancients. 

Origin.  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  the  prepared  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum,  a  tree  growing  wild  in  the  East  India  island  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  largely  cultivated.     The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  other 
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tropieal  coantries,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  French 
province  of  Cayenne  in  South  Amenca.  When  the  tree  has  attained  a 
proper  age,  the  stems  are  cut  and  decorticated ;  and  the  bark,  deprived 
of  its  epidermis,  is  allowed  to  roll  into  quills,  which  are  inserted  one 
within  another,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  cylinder. 

ChineBe  cinnamon  or  cassia  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Cinna- 
Hiomum  growing  in  China,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  C  aromalicum, 
though  certain  knowledge  upon  this  point  is  wanting. 

Semsihle  Properties.  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  in  cylindrical  fasciculi,  each 
eoDsisting  of  a  congeries  of  quills,  inserted  one  into  another,  and,  when 
unbroken,  several  feet  in  length ;  distinct  fasciculi  being  neatly  joined  end 
to  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  of  one  piece.  This  variety  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  almost  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth,  somewhat  shining,  pliable, 
and  of  a  splintery  fracture.  Its  odour  is  very  fragrant,  and  its  taste 
waim,  pnngent,  sweetish,  slightly  astringent,  and  exquisitely  grateful. 

The  Chinese  variety  is  in  single  tubes,  of  which  the  finest  differ  little 
in  appearance  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  larger,  thicker^  deeper-coloured,  rougher,  denser,  and  of  a 
shorter  fracture.  The  pieces  are  often  much  rolled  upon  themselves,  but 
sometimes  not  completely  quilled.  The  odour  and  taste  are  of  the  same 
general  character;  but  the  former  is  less  agreeably  fragrant,  and  the  lat- 
ter less  sweet  and  grateful,  though  equally  or  more  pungent,  and  more 
astringent 

In  both  varieties,  the  powder  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  so  char- 
acteristic that,  when  met  with  in  other  bodies,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cinnamon  colour. 

Active  Constituents.  These  are  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  tannic  acid, 
the  latter  of  which  is  not  in  large  proportion.  The  oil  is  separated  by 
distillation  with  water ;  being  generally  prepared  in  the  East,  probably 
from  the  broken  fragments  and  refuse  barks.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
oil,  distinguished  as  oil  of  cinnamon  and  oil  of  cassia,  the  former  ob- 
tained from  the  Ceylon,  the  latter  from  the  Chinese  bark.  Both  oils,  as 
irst  procured,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour;  and  both  become  red  by  age. 
The  flavour  of  the  proper  cinnamon  oil,  however,  is  sweeter  and  finer  than 
that  of  the  oil  of  cassia.  Both,  when  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
yield  cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamon  yields  its  virtues  in  small  proportion  to  water,  and  much 
more  freely  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  bark  has  in  a  very  high  degree 
the  general  properties  of  the  aromatics,  with  some  astringency,  dependent 
on  the  tannic  acid.  It  is  among  those  most  employed.  It  is  used  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  aromatics  (see  page  315),  but  most  frequently  in  con- 
junction with  other  medicines,  to  qualify  their  taste,  and  render  them 
more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     One  of  its  most  appropriate  applica- 
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tioos  18  to  the  troatnn^nt  of  diarrhcEa,  in  association  with  other  astringents 
and  with  ehalk;  a  puqiose  to  wliifh  the  tannic  adtl  it  contains  especially 
adapts  it  It  has  also  been  highly  recommended  in  uterine  hemorrhage 
In  congequence  of  its  peculiarly  atrrecable  flavour,  it  i.s  used  as  a  con* 
Btituent  of  a  great  number  of  offidnal  preparations 

Adminidralion.  Cinnamon  is  sometimes  administered  in  powder,  in 
the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  often,  in  this  state^  associated 
with  other  medicines  given  in  the  same  form. 

The  Aromatic  Powder  of  the  Fliarniacopoiias  (Pulvts  Aromaticub^ 
U.  S,)  consists  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg;  a  very  fine 
combination  of  spices.  From  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  this  may  be  given 
for  a  dose.  U  is  occusioually  applied  extern aUy  in  the  form  of  cataplasm^ 
which  may  bo  prepared  by  adding  a  little  heated  spirit  so  as  to  bring  tlie 
oil  into  activity,  and  rendering  the  mixture  adhesive  by  honey  or  other 
viscid  substance.  Such  a  cataplasm  may  he  advantageously  applied  to 
the  epigastrium  in  vomiting,  and  over  the  whole  abdomen  in  the  cholera 
of  children. 

An  officinal  Confection  (Confectio  Aeomatica,  C7.  S.)  is  prepared  by 
imrorporatiiig  the  aromatic  powder  above  referred  to  with  clarified  honey. 
11  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromatics^  in  the  dose  of 
from  ten  grains  to  a  draehm. 

An  infusion  of  cinnamon  may  be  made  by  macerating  two  drachms  m 
u  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  tw^o  fluidoune^a-, 
and  the  bark  may  bo  added  to  other  Huhstances  in  infusion  in  the  same 
proportion.  When  added  to  decuctions,  it  fehould  be  introduced  at  tlie 
end  of  tiie  boiling,  hut  while  the  liquid  is  sti!l  boiling  hot. 

The  Oil  of  Cinnamon  (Oleum  Cinnamomi,  U.  S,)  is  never  used  alone, 
in  an  undiluted  state ;  as,  independently  of  its  extreme  pungency,  it  might 
endanger  serious  irritation,  if  not  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  In  over- 
doses it  may  prove  fatal.  Mitscberlich  killed  a  dog  in  forty  hours  with 
two  drachms,  and  in  five  hours  with  six  drachms.  But,  made  into  emul- 
sion with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  it  will  produce  all  the  eflectfi 
of  cinnaaion  except  those  dependent  on  its  astringencyj  and  may  ofteo 
he  administered  advantageously  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  It  la, 
however,  more  frequently  employed  in  solution,  in  one  of  the  following 
forms.    The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  drops. 

Cinnamon  Water  (Aqua  Cinnamomi,  U.  S.)  was  formerly  made  by  dis- 
tilling water  from  ciimamon,  and  this  is  recognized  in  the  U,  S.  Pharmar 
copceia  as  an  alternative  process;  but  it  is  nriw  much  more  generally  and 
conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  described  under  the  general  head 
of  aromatics  (see  page  SH).  Although  only  thirty  minims  are  employed 
to  two  pints  of  water,  the  resulting  solutiou  is  too  strong  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, uidess  diluted.    It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  menstruum  or  vehtclo 
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fcr  other  mediciiies,  given  in  liquid  mixture  or  solution;  bat,  when  used 
fcr  tiiiB  piupose,  it  shoold  generally  be  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  or 
doable  its  measure  of  water.  The  dose  of  this  aromatic  water  is  firom 
half  a  iaidoanoe  to  a  fluidounce. 

£|ptril  of  Cinnamon  (Spiritus  CiNNAMom,  U,  S.)  is  prepared  by  die- 
•olrfaig  a  flaidoance  of  the  oil  in  fifteen  fluidounces  of  stronger  alcohol 
Hm  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

A  Juncture  of  Cinnamon  (Tinctura  Cinitamomi,  U,  8,,  Br.\  prepared, 
aeeording  to  their  ordinary  method,  both  by  the  U.  S.  and  British  Phar> 
naeopcuaa,  affords  an  agreeable  mode  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the 
aromatics,  with  the  astringency  of  the  cinnamon,  when  alcohol  is  not 
eoatraindicated.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 


The  two  following  barks,  though  little  used,  are  noticed  in  most  works 
OD  Materia  Medica,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  can  be  nowhere  more  appro- 
priately considered  than  as  subordinates  to  cinnamon. 

L  nATTRT.T.A    U.  S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Canella  alba,  a  large  tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and 
other  West  India  islands.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  de* 
priced  of  its  epidermis,  and  dried. 

Sensible  Properties.  It  is  in  pieces  of  various  size,  usually  thicker 
and  larger  than  the  coarsest  cinnamon,  either  completely  or  partially 
quilled,  often  twisted,  of  a  pale-orange  or  light  reddish-yellow  colour  on 
the  outer  surface,  nearly  white  on  the  inner,  brittle  with  a  short  fracture, 
and  yielding  a  yellowish-white  powder.  Its  odour  is  aromatic,  its  taste 
warm,  bitterish,  and  very  pungent. 

Active  Constituents.  A  peculiar  volatile  oil  is  the  main  active  ingre* 
dient;  but  there  is  also  a  hitter  substance,  and  an  aromatic  resin,  which 
are  probably  not  without  influence.  The  bark  yields  its  virtues  impe^ 
fectly  to  water,  but  readily  and  wholly  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Canella  has  the  properties  of  the  aro- 
inatica  generally,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pungency  than  most  of  them. 
and  some  tonic  power.  It  is  well  adapted  to  atonic  states  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels ;  but  is  seldom  used  except  in  conjunction  with  other 
medicines,  of  which  it  may  cover  the  taste,  and  correct  any  nauseating 
or  griping  property.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains.  Associated  with  aloes,  it  forms  the  Powder  of  Aloes  and  Ca- 
nella (PuLVis  Alo£s  et  CANKLLiE,  U.  S.),  which  was  formerly  so  much 
attaemed  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  hiera  picra,  or  sacred  bitter, 
though  now  comparatively  little  used.  Whatever  its  virtues  may  be, 
they  must  be  ascribed  almost  exclusively  to  the  aloes,  of  which  the  ca- 
nella ia  merely  a  corrective.  Canella  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  Wine 
of  Bkubarb  (  Vimum  Rhu,  O.  8,). 
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2*  WINTER'S  BARK.  — WiNTERA, 

This  has  been  of  late  rejected  from  the  PharmacopoBia,  and  owes  wh»l  | 
little  attention  is  now  paid  to  it  to  old  associations.     It  is  the  bark  of  1 
Drimt/s  Winteri  (Wintera  aromalica,  Willd),  an  evergreen  tree,  grow-  | 
ing  in   the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  along  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  thence  northward  to  Chili  aud  BraziL    As  found 
in  commerce,  Ihe  bark  is  in  quills  about  a  foot  long  by  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, or  in  larger  flat  pieces.     On  the  outride  it  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  scraped  or  rubbed,  and  has  a  pale-yellowish  or  reddish-^ay  colour^  j 
with  red  elliptical  ppots;  the  inner  surface  is  redUIshbrown  or  cinnamoa 
coloured.     Its  powder  resembles  that  of  Peruvian  bark.     Its  smelJ  ii 
fragrant,  itB  taste  hot,  pungent,  and  spiey.     It8  chief  activo  coQfitltUMll 
is  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  with  which  there  is  also  a  somewhat  acrid  resin, 
and  sufTK'ieut  tannic  acid  to  cause  the  infugioo  to  be  darkened  by  the 
salts  of  iron. 

Winter's  bark  was  first  made  known  by  Captain  Winter,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  vessels  in  Drake's  famous  expedition,  and,  on  his 
retnrn  to  Enu^land,  in  1579,  brought  some  of  the  bark  with  him.  It  has 
often  been  confounded  with  canella,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance: 
but  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  dark  inner  surface,  while  that  of 
canella  is  white,  and  by  aflfording  with  reagents  evidence  of  containing 
tannic  acid,  which  canella  does  not. 

Its  medical  properties  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  canella,  and 
it  may  he  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromatics;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  is  little  em- 
ployed.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  about  half  a  drachm. 


III.  CLOVES. 
CARYOPIiyLLUS.  C7,S.  — Cartophyixtjm.  Br, 


Origin,  Cloves  are  the  dried  unexpanded  flower*hudsof  Caryophyllus 
aromalicus,  a  small  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting  the  Molucca  Islands, 
in  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  suecessfully  transplanted  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  as  the  Isle  of  France,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  and 
Cayenne  in  South  America,  in  which  places  it  is  now  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent 

Sensible  Froperfies.  Cloves  have  the  form  of  a  small  nail,  being  on 
the  average  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  round  head» 
having  four  spreading  points  beneath  it.  When  pressed  with  the  finger- 
nail, if  of  good  quality,  they  exude  oil.  Their  colour  is  dark-brown,  their 
odour  strong  and  fragrant,  and  their  taste  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
lasting.     The  powder  is  dark  and  oily. 
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Ghiff  ConMiiuents,  The  active  principle  of  cloves  is  a  volatile  oU^ 
whieh  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  When  first  procured,  it  is 
«>loiirle88,  bat  g^daally  becomes  yellowish  by  time,  and  ultimately 
nddish-brown.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  cloves;  but  is  rela> 
tifely  less  pungent  It  is  heavier  than  water.  Besides  the  oil,  there 
•fe  two  crystalline  principles,  called  respectively  caryophyllin  and  0u- 
^enin,  and  a  little  tannic  acid;  but  the  first  two  are  insipid,  and  the 
last  is  of  no  practical  importance.  Cloves  yield  their  active  matter  only 
m  small  proportion  to  water,  but  freely  and  entirely  to  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  extract  is  excessively  fiery,  but  becomes  insipid  when  distilled, 
wlule  the  oil  which  comes  over  is  relatively  mild.  Distillation  would 
•ppear,  then,  to  have  produced  some  change  in  the  oil,  which  renders  it 
1«B  active. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cloves  were  made  known  to  Europe 
by  the  Arabians,  but  were  not  largely  used  until  after  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  possess,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and  may  be 
■sed  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  general  observations  on  this 
nbdivision  of  the  tonics.  They  are,  however,  much  more  employed  as 
a  condiment  in  cookery,  than  as  a  medicine.  Occasionally  they  are 
given  to  correct  nausea,  relieve  flatulent  pains,  and  stimulate  the  languid 
digestion;  but  their  chief  medicinal  employment  is  as  an  adjuvant  to 
other  medicines,  and  they  form  a  subordinate  ingredient  in  several  offici- 
nal preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  The  officinal 
Infusion  (Infusum  Caryophylli,  U,  S.)  is  made  with  two  drachms  of 
the  cloves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluid- 
oances.  The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture,  of  which  the  dose  is  a 
fuidrachm.  The  Oil  of  Cloves  (Oleum  Caryophylli,  U.  S.),  prepared 
by  distillation  from  cloves,  is  occasionally  employed  either  alone,  in  the 
dose  of  from  two  to  six  drops,  properly  diluted,  or  as  an  ingredient  in 
purgative  pills,  to  prevent  nausea  or  griping.  It  is  also  used  to  relieve 
toothache,  by  being  introduced,  upon  cotton,  into  the  carious  hollow.  It 
relieves  the  pain  by  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  part  through  ex- 
oessive  irritation. 


IV.  NUTMEG. 

MYRISTICA.  U.S., Br. 

Origin,  Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  moschata,  a 
kandaome  middle-sized  tree,  originally  confined  to  the  Moluccas,  but 
now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Singapore,  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  other 
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intertropical  countries.  The  product,  however,  is  said  nowhere  to 
attain  sucli  perfection  as  in  its  native  islands.  The  fruit,  about  the  8iz# 
of  a  sniall  peach,  has  an  outer  covering  or  hull;  and  within  this  is  a  red 
membrane  with  slits,  through  wliich  is  seen  a  chestnnt-coloured  nut 
The  shell  of  the  nut  being^  broken,  the  kernel  is  obtained,  and,  having 
been  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  hme  and  water,  and  afierwards  cleaned,  is 
prepared  for  market 

Sensible  Properties,  The  appearance  of  the  nutmeg  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description.  When  broken,  or  cut  through,  it  presents  a  yel- 
lowish surface,  with  dark,  branching  veins,  in  which  volatile  oil  abounds. 
It  is  not  very  easily  pulvcriKt-d  by  pounding,  and  is  reduced  to  powder 
by  grating  or  grinding.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  spicy 
taste,  and  is  among  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics.  It  yields  its 
virtues  much  more  readily,  and  in  larger  proportion,  to  alcohol  than  to 
water. 

Chief  Constiluentif.  The  most  interesting  coui^tituenls  of  nutmeg  are 
a  volatile  and  lixed  oil,  the  fonner  of  which  is  obtained  by  distillation 
with  water,  the  latter  by  expression  with  heat  The  voltdile  oil  m 
lighter  than  water,  colourlcj^s  or  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  the  odour 
of  nutmeg,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  the  active  principle  of 
the  medicine.  Tho^eci  oil,  often  though  erroueously  called  oil  ofmtwe^ 
coucretcB,  afler  expression,  into  a  soft  unctuous  sulid,  of  a  yellowish  or 
orange-yellow  colour,  often  more  or  less  niollled,  and  of  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  nutmeg,  owing  to  a  proportion  of  the  volatile  oil  contained 
in  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Nutmeg  seems  not  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  it;  but  it  was  little 
employed  in  Kuropti  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  passage  to 
India.  It  hag  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and,  in  large 
doses,  is  somewhat  narcotic.  In  the  quantity  of  hvo  or  three  drachms, 
it  has  produced  delirium  and  stupor;  but  no  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended from  it  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  do^es.  It  is  more  used  as  a 
condiment,  or  to  give  flavour  to  ordinary  drinks,  than  as  a  medicine; 
and,  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  cover  the  taste  and 
qualify  the  action  of  other  substances.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  ta  I 
farinaceous  drinks  used  as  a  diet  by  the  sick. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  The  Volatile 
Oil  (Oleum  MyristicjB,  U.S^)  may  be  used,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of] 
the  aromatics,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops.  There  is  an  oQicinal 
Spirit  (Si^miTUS  MyristiCjE,  U.S.),  prepared  by  distilling  proof  spirit 
from  bruised  nutmeg.  In  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  four  fluidrachma, 
it  forms  an  elegant  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  when  the 
stimulus  of  alcohol  is  not  forbidden.     The  expressed  oil  is  sometimen  , 
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as  a  gentle  rabeftcient  in  local  rheumatism  and  palsy,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  Empltutrum  Picis  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mhce  (Macis,  U.  8.)  is  the  membrane  above  referred  to  as  surround- 
ing the  nut  in  the  fhiit  It  is  in  flat,  longitudinally  slit  pieces,  of  a 
nther  soft  consistence,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  an  odour  and  taste 
recalling  those  of  nutmeg,  but  different  and  peculiar.  Like  nutmeg, 
mace  contains  a  volatile  and  a  fixed  oil.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  spice,  but  is  much  less  agreeable,  and  proportionably 
hsB  employed. 


V.  BLACK  PEPPER. 
PIPER.   U,  &,  Br. 

Origin.  Black  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  unripe  berries  of  Piper 
nigrum,  a  climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
also  largely  cultivated,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  penin- 
nla  of  Malacca,  in  Siam,  and  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 

While  pepper  is  the  ripe  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  coating  by  macer- 
ation in  water.  It  is  weaker  than  the  black,  and  is  little  used  in  this 
ecmntry. 

Serusible  Properties,  Black  pepper  is  too  well  known  to  require  do- 
•cription.    Its  odour  and  taste  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

Chief  Constituents,  These  are  volatile  oil,  a  soft  acrid  resin,  and 
a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  called  piperin.  The  vol<Uile  oil  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  at  first  limpid  and  colourless, 
bat  becomes  yellow  by  age.  Its  odour  is  strong,  and  resembles  that  of 
pepper;  but  the  taste,  though  warm  and  puugent,  is  less  acrid  than  that 
9i  the  berries  themselves.  The  acrimony  resides  chiefly  in  the  soft 
fwifi,  which  is  semi-fluid,  of  a  deep-green  or  blackish  colour,  extremely 
terid,  insoluble  in  water  and  the  volatile  oils,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
aleohol  and  by  ether.  Piperin  is  a  crystalline  substance,  white,  inodor- 
ona,  and  tasteless  when  perfectly  pure ;  but,  as  commonly  obtained, 
yellow  and  acrid.  At  least  this  is  the  statement  made  by  Pellctier ;  but 
Dr.  Christison  says  that  the  whitest  and  purest  crystals  he  had  been 
aUe  to  procure  were  as  acrid  as  the  coloured,  and  emitted  an  intensely 
faritating  vapour  when  thrown  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alco> 
bol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Black  pepper  has  been  known  as  a 
Bedidne  and  condiment  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  has  the  prop- 
erties of  the  aromatics  in  general,  but  is  much  more  stimulating  than 
of  them,  and  acts  with  still  greater  proportionate  energy  on  the 
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fttonmch  than  on  the  general  ajstem.  It  is  thoii*:^ht  to  have  a  specially 
excitant  effect  on  the  urino-genital  apparatne,  and  probably  stimulates 
the  urinary  passages  through  the  direct  contact  of  some  one  of  its  ingro- 
dients,  altered  or  unaltered,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  theae  pas- 
i^agee,  as  it  escaped  with  the  urine.  In  contact  with  the  skin,  it  is  highly 
irritant^  acting  as  a  rubefacient,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  blistering. 
When  taken  too  largely,  it  may  produce  serious  irritation  or  indamma- 
tioa  of  the  stomach,  with  general  febrile  phenonieim;  and  ita  long- 
doDtinued  use  in  excess  endangers  a  loss  of  excitability  in  that  organ, 
with  or  without  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  much  more  employed  as  a  con- 
diment than  as  a  medicine.  In  the  former  capacity,  it  not  only  serves  to 
impart  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  often  facilitates  the  digestion  of  sub- 
stances ordinarily  of  difheult  solution  in  the  stomach,  especially  fresh 
vegetables  when  boiled.  Care  tshould  \m  taken,  however,  not  to  abuse 
it,  for  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  just  referred  to.  As  a  medicine,  it  is 
given  occasionally  in  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  flatu* 
leuce,  especially  in  old  peo]>le,  in  whom  these  organs  are  apt  to  be  inert 
It  is  thought  to  act  directly  upon  the  ni neons  coat  of  the  rectum,  and 
thus  to  prove  useful  in  chronic  ulcers  of  that  part,  in  piles,  and  fistula 
in  ano.  From  its  infiuencc  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  passages,  it  haa 
been  recommended  in  goriorrbcea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhcca ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  too  much  to  excite  these  parts,  when  there  is  any  tendency 
to  acute  inflammation. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  black  pepper  from  its  supposed 
possession  of  anti|>eriodic  properties.  It  was  rc^commended  in  parox- 
ysmal fevers  by  Celsus  and  Dioacorides;  but,  though  occasionally  used 
in  domestic  practtce  in  intermitteots^  it  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  profession.  Louis  Frank,  in  imitation  of  a  practice 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  East,  was  induced  to  try  it  id  this  cam- 
plaint,  and  found  it  successful  in  a  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  which  re* 
covered  as  rapidly  as  under  cinchona,  and  with  less  tendency  to  rv^lupae. 
(Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  TraiL  de  Th^rap.,  etc,  4e  cd,,  ii.  465  )  Maay 
others  followed  the  example  of  Frank,  and  the  remedy  came  into  great 
repute,  which  it  has  not  yet  entirely  lost  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
often  cure  intermittents;  and,  in  cases  of  great  torpidity  of  stomach,  as 
in  drunkards,  it  may  with  advantage  be  associated  with  sulphate  of 
quinia,  in  order  to  arouse  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  latter  rem- 
edy. When  used  alone,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  evacuation 
of  the  bowelB;  and  it  is  recommended  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of 
whole  grains,  as  loss  liable  than  the  powiier  to  irritate  or  inflame  the 
stomach. 

In  reference  to  its  local  effects,  black  pepper  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
direct  application  to  the  mouth  or  fauces,  in  paralysiH  of  these  parta, 
rekxed  uvula,  severe  toothache,  etc.  ExterDally  it  may  often  be  usefully 
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employed  as  e  rabefecient,  for  which  purposo  it  may  bo  mado  into  a 
cetaplasm,  with  or  without  other  irritants. 

It  may  be  given  whole,  or  in  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
twenty  grains.  In  intermittents  it  has  been  recommended  preferablyp 
as  already  stated,  in  the  whole  form ;  and  eight  or  ten  grains  of  it  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

There  is  an  officinal  Confection  (Confeotio  Piperis,  Br.),  consisting 
of  black  pepper  and  carawoy,  incorporated  with  honey.  It  hus  been 
highly  recommended  in  piles,  in  which  it  is  employed  as  an  officinal  sub- 
atitate  for  an  empirical  remedy,  which  acquired  much  credit,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection,  under  the  name  of  Warden  pante.  Sir  B. 
Brodle  has  found  it  successful  in  severe  cases,  and  recommends  that  it 
should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  three  drachms,  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  accom- 
paoied  with  a  laxative,  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenient  accumulation  in 
the  bowels;  and  should  not  be  used  when  the  parts  arc  inflamed. 

An  Oleortrin  (Olkoeesina  Piperis,  U.  S.;  Exteactum  Piperis  Flu* 
IDUM,  L\  &  1850)  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopreia,  in  which  the 
virtaes  of  the  medicine  are  extracted  by  ether,  and  thirf  fluid  subse* 
qiiwotly  evaporated.  It  contains  the  volatile  oil  and  acrid  riMin  of  the 
pepper;  and,  as  the  piperin  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  may  be  con.Hiderod  as 
lepreeeotiog  the  virtues  of  black  pepper.  It  is  a  thick,  opaque,  greenish 
liquid,  having  the  smell  of  pepper,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taAtf;.  A  re- 
•idoanr  matter,  left  in  the  process  of  preparing?  pi{)erin.  has  lje«;n  kept  in 
the  shops,  under  the  name  of  oil  ofp^jjjjer.  It  has  a  bla<;k  colour,  and 
IB  essentially  of  the  same  character  a^  ti^e  fluid  extract,  though  fA  leas 
oaifonn  strength,  and  therefore  less  to  lie  relied  on.  The  dene  is  one  or 
two  minims,  which  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  or  in  connection  with 
other  medicines  in  the  pilalar  form. 

Piperin  has  had  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
teat  fever,  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  bia^k 
pepper.  As  foacd  in  the  sLope?.  it  certainly  ha.^  nome  effect,  and  has 
been  nsed  succesafuliy  in  that  com  plain r.  Dr.  .M^ii  an  Italian  phy- 
aician,  who  was  the  fin«t,  I  h«*l:e7e.  Ui  en;  ploy  it.  con  spidered  it  .^'ip^rior 
to  Peruvian  bark.  It  has  been  n^-jch  em  ployed  a^rfo  in  thin  c/^mtry. 
partknlarly  in  connection  with  .^ulphare  of  C|-*ir.ia.  A>  rtif-foTt  aXmUA^ 
however,  ihenr  is  much  rea^^n  t»>  do«i  *'.  xa  eSlc-Kn^y  wK^n  p'ife.  Ae- 
eofdlng  to  Peiletier.  *he  acrid  xaaZk.  ilzA  cor.^^^rftK-n'ir  *ir*e  me#l.ciAnl 
activity  of  the  impure  form  in  wh[i:h  it  i.^  cr.muor..7  *f,unf\.  %r«r  owiag^  t^ 
aponioii  of  the  acrid  ri^in  remain  in?  ».xi^  virr.  .~.  T.>«:  '^*«tf:  .^  4tafe4 
at  from  one  to  ten  jraims.  A  drachm  iuw  n^ren  r  '^n  .a  r.it*ftt.y-fr»or 
boon  withoat  inconveniemr^.  Meii  cr>a.<»iiier4  \:i»:.  *.»^  ^r  'iit*'^  4rr'ipiA« 
■e  anAciena  to  care  intermictentj*. 

An  OMteem/,  made  by  roohin;;  -Mft  pait  ^t  powdered  p^p^       ""*J» 
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three  or  four  parts  of  lard,  was  formerly  employed  in  Bcald-he&d,  bat  is 

little  used  at  prosect. 


VL  CUBEBS. 
CUBEB  A.  U.  a,  Br. 

Origin.  Cabcbs  are  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  Cuheha  {Vubeha 
officinalis  of  Miquel),  &  clitnliing  perennittl  of  the  E.  Indies,  inhabiting 
especially  Java  aud  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Sensible  Properiieg,  The  fruit  is  spherical,  about  the  sisEe  of  a  flmali 
pea,  and  furnished  with  a  short  stalk,  eoniinnous  with  a  network  of  raised 
veins  which  surround  the  berry.  Their  colour  in  mass  is  a  dark  gray  ; 
aome  of  the  berries  being  almost  black,  others  much  lfghter*coloared 
The  powder  is  dark  and  oily,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblanee 
to  that  of  opium,  which  has  been  fatally  mistaken  for  it.  The  odour  is 
poculiar  and  aromatic,  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  camphorous,  im- 
partinf^  a  sense  of  coolness  when  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  month. 
Water  very  imperfectly  extracts  the  virtues  of  euhebs,  alcohol  and  ether 
completely.  They  gradually  deteriorate  by  age,  and,  as  this  deteriors- 
lion  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  powder,  they  should  be  kept  whole,  and 
pulverized  as  wanted  for  use. 

Chief  CoriMituents,  These  are  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  and  a 
peculiar  principle  called  cubMn,  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
diBtillation  with  water,  is  when  pure  quite  colourless,  but,  as  commonly 
met  with,  yellowish  or  greenisL  It  is  lighter  than  water,  of  about  the 
consistence  of  olive  oil,  of  an  odour  hke  that  of  cubebs,  and  a  warm, 
aromatic,  camphorous  taste.  The  resin  is,  according  to  Yauquelin, 
somewhat  acrid,  and  has  a  balsaiDic  odour  and  taste  resembling  those 
of  copaiba.  Cttbebin  is  closely  analogous  to  pipcrin,  and,  when  pure, 
quite  destitute  of  odour  and  taste.  The  chief  active  constituent  is  un- 
doubtedly the  volatile  oil,  tht*  o})eration  of  which  is  somewhat  aided  by 
the  resin,     Cubebin  is  probably  inert. 

Medical  Properties  and  Ihea,  It  is  probable  that  cubebs  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Arabians  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
them,  and  by  these  they  were  introduced  into  Europe.  Employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  black  popper,  they  were  at  once  feebler  and  less 
agreeable,  and  fell  at  length  into  entire  neglect.  It  is  only  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  since  the  use  of  Ihem  was  revived,  in  consequence  of  the 
favourable  reports  of  Englieh  physicians  in  India,  as  to  their  efficacy  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which  they  had  been  long  employed  by 
the  native  practitioners.  Cubebs  have  the  properties  of  the  stimulant 
aromatics,  with  a  peculiar  directiun  to  the  urinary  organs.    When  fVeely 
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,  ther  produee  a  leeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  incroase  th« 
of  poise  and  heat  of  8kin.  sometimes  occasion  giddiness  or 
e,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  volatile  oil.  and 
ils  escape  through  the  kidneys,  augment  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  im- 
part to  it  a  peculiar  odour.  In  excess,  thev  may  cause  burning  in  the 
atomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  with  more  or 
leaa  of  a  laxative  effect,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  pa»- 
and  a  gmeral  febrile  condition.  Occasionally  their  operation,  in 
doses,  IS  attended  with  a  rash  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  re- 

nbling  urticaria.  Though  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  pepper* 
li  lefereoce  to  their  cordial  operation  on  the  stomach,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhcea,  and  other  affections  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
that  they  are  employed.  They  arc  recommended  in  the  earliest  stag<^ 
of  gonorrhoea,  and,  thus  given,  occasionally  produce  speedy  cures;  but 
they  often  also  faU,  and  have  been  accused  of  increasing  inflammation, 
and  aggravating  any  existing  tendency  to  swelled  testicle.  They  should, 
I  think,  be  used  with  caution  when  inflammation  exists,  beyond  that 
which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  affection ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
dieu*  greater  efficacy  in  the  earliest  stage  is  owing  to  the  circumstance. 
ttat  highly  inflammatoiy  symptoms  have  not  yet  been  developed.  They 
probably  operate  through  a  direct  alterative  influence  of  the  urine,  im- 
pngnated  with  their  properties,  upon  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane 
afected.  In  the  advanced  or  chronic  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  gleet, 
tkoagfa  perhaps  less  efficient,  they  would  bo  less  likely  to  produce  mis- 
diievous  effects.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  in  this  complaint,  they 
have  been  recommended  in  chronic  cystirrhoea,  chronic  pyelitis,  leucor- 
fhcea,  abscess  of  the  prostate,  and  other  conditions  of  the  urinary  and 
genital  passages,  in  which  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  diseased  sur- 
Ihee  is  indicated.*  They  are  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  piles.  Some 
suppose  them  to  have  an  alterative  action  on  the  mucous  surfaces 
generally,  and  therefore  recommend  them  also  in  chronic  bronchial 
affiBctiona,  attended  with  copious  expectoration,  and  a  relaxed  condition 
of  the  tubes. 

Administration,  The  most  common  form  of  exhibition  is  that  of  pouy 
ier,  of  which  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  is  usually  given  in  affec- 
tiooB  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  bronchial  tubes ;  but  in  gonorrhoea  the 
lequiaite  dose  is  larger,  varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.     The  volatile  oil  (Oleum  Cuueu^  U,  S.), 


*  Dr.  Caadmont  has  obtained  p«oaliar  adTantages  in  affect ionii,  whether  inflam- 
■atory  or  naaralgio,  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
■ritlira,  (torn  a  combination  of  cuhebs  with  copaiba.  The  medicine  may  be  given 
ia  the  form  of  bolus,  each  containing  about  six  grains  of  the  mixed  medicine,  and  of 
whlek  from  fifteen  to  twentj-fire  are  to  be  given  in  the  twentj-four  hours.  {BulUtin 
Ml  *  nirif.,  JaiUet  80,  1861.) 
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which  is  obtairiad  by  distUlmg  cuboba  with  water,  may  ho  employed  in 
omulaion,  or  dropped  on  sug:ar,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  to  be;?m  with. 
gradually  mcrcasicd  till  its  effects  on  the  urinary  passageg  have  become 
evident.     The  dose  has  somolimes  been  iriLTcased  to  a  fluidrachrn^     An 

Ol€Oresin(OLEORE8lNACUBEBM,U>S;   EXTRAOTUM  CUBEB^  FlUIIjUM, 

U.  S,  1850)  is  directed  by  the  U.S.  PharmacopcBia.  It  is  made  by  ex* 
tnw^ting  the  virtnes  of  the  medicine  with  ether,  and  then  allowing  the 
ether  to  evaporate.  It  is  a  greenish-brown  fluid,  of  variable  consistence, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  thirty  raioims,  either  tnixod 
with  sugar,  or  suspended  in  sweetened  water.  There  is  an  oEficinal 
Tinclure  (TiNCTuaA  Cubeb^,  U.  S.),  of  which  I  he  dose  in  from  thirty 
minima  to  two  or  three  fluidrachms. 


I  do  not  know  where  better  to  introduce  the  following  medicine,  tbaa 
in  a  subordinate  position  to  pepper  and  cubehs,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
botanical  uGHnities,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  its  effects. 

HATIOO.  (I.  S.  —  Matioa.  Br.  This  consists  of  the  herbaeeous  parta, 
more  especially  the  leaves,  of  Piper  anguali/olium  {Arlanthe  ehngaiOf 
Miqucl),  a  shrub  growing  in  Peru,  The  medicine,  as  imported,  usually 
consists  of  the  dried  leaves,  spikes,  and  stalks,  mixed  together,  and 
closely  flattened  by  pressure.  They  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  and,  when 
pulverized,  yield  a  greenish,  light,  absorbent  powder  They  have  an 
Agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  strong  spicy  taste.  These  properties, 
as  well  as  their  medical  virtues,  they  yield  n^adily  to  alcohol,  and  less 
perfectly  to  water.  Tlieir  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil,  a  bitter 
principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  called  malioin,  and  probably 
resiih     They  contain  neither  tannic  nor  gallic  acid. 

Matico  has  long  been  used  io  Pern,  externally  as  a  styptic  in  hemor- 
rhage, and  a  stimulant  to  ulcers,  and  internally  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  a 
remedy  in  venereal  diseases.  But  it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
until  1839,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  to  Liverpool,  nnd  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  that  place,  in  various  diseases.  Its  effects  on  the 
system  are  those  of  an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant,  l)earing  no  incou- 
siderablo  re.semblance  to  those  of  pepper  and  cuhehs.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  asserted  advantage,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucaus 
membranes,  as  gonorrhoea,  leueorrhcea.  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  dy»- 
ontery,  and  as  a  hsemostatic  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  lungs. 
stomach,  urinary  organs,  and  uterus.  If  uHc^fnl  in  these  latter  affections, 
it  is  not  through  any  astringent  properties,  of  which  it  is  quite  destitute, 
but  probably  by  an  influence  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
is  often  an  efiBcient  remedy  in  hemorrhage.    Its  chief  use,  given  internally, 
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is  as  an  alterative  to  chronically  itidatnod  iniMMuiH  tniMnlirnnnn  Ark  liti'nt 
•tjptic,  it  has  been  highly  rccomnKimiiMl.  In  Ui'im  ii|i|ilifnil(in,  II  imilMiltly 
acta  mechanically,  by  abHorbinf^  tlio  blood,  and  bivoiiriiiK  H"  i*(i(iK*ibi^ibMi 
The  dose  of  the  powder  Ih  from  half  ii  (imchni  to  l.vvo  ilrtii>ltiiip.  tlirin' 
times  a  day.  The  Infunon  (Inkuhijm  Msrwm,  Ih-  ),  ilinwiitij  im  ihn 
British  Pharmacopceia,  is  inadi;  in  ilio  proportion  of  hiilf  nii  oimm'm  to  u*h 
fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  tin'  ilm*  of  on«  or  two  fluid 
OQDces.  The  Dublin  College  formerly  din!rt«rd  n  7V;//7fi!//r  (Tinom^na 
Matioo),  of  which  the  dose  waH  from  one  Ut  tlin-^t  ihMtnthuiK 


VII.  PIMKNTO. 

Origin,     Pifl&«iV/  wsaI^^u  '^*  •;**.  ';;>/!    -^%*\;^,    'Arf>.9  'A   M'fthiw 
Fimf^tm  ^E'd.pe^m  Fxn-jft.^n  Ir-,  Ctr^-;  ,  \  ;,t''^\'wv.<   *i»*    V^^f^t  *f' 


BMiiaiKaia  in»  mii0:«V»  ui  \  yr^t^-t  w-^^t  J^*'*i  ««-.  \\yi\  *  !'.«•  /^^-^^^ 
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Pimento  (Aqua  Pimentjk,  Br.)  is  made  either  by  distilling  wftt**r  from 
the  bruised  fruit,  or  bj  Bimply  di-«solviag  the  oil  in  distilled  water,  and 
given  \n  the  dose  of  onaor  two  fiuidoimnes.  A  Spirit  of  Pimento,  pro- 
pared  by  dissolvJDg  the  oil  in  diluted  alcohol,  was  formerly  officinal ;  but 
it  has  been  omitted  in  the  late  revision  of  our  Pharinacopo^ia.  The  doso 
was  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  or  more. 


VIIL  CARDAMOM, 


CARDAMOMUM.  a  8,  Br. 

Origin.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Eletiaria  Cardamomum,  a  perennial 
plant,  with  clustered  stems,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  bearing 
its  fruit  upon  a  flower- stalk,  which  Bprings  from  the  base  of  the  etem, 
and  lies  along  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  Mala^ 
bar  coast  of  Hindoetan,  where  also  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
iinmemurial 

Sen»Me  Properties.  The  fruit  is  a  coriaceous  capsule,  about  half  an 
inch  in  average  length,  and  seldom  more  than  three  lines  thick,  three- 
wided,  with  rounded  angles,  somewhat  wrinkled  longitudinally,  of  a 
dirtj-whitish  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and  containing  small,  angular, 
itregular  seeds,  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  appearing  as  if  embossed  on 
the  surface.  The  odonr  of  cardamom  is  highly  fragrant,  the  taste  warm, 
grateful,  pungent,  and  purely  aromatic.  The  capsular  covering  has  little 
of  the  aromatic  property,  which  resideB  mainly  in  the  seeds.  In  making, 
therefore,  the  preparations  of  cardamom,  the  former  should  be  rejected; 
although,  as  the  seeds  keep  better  in  the  capsule  than  when  exposed, 
they  should  not  be  separated  until  wanted  for  use. 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  cardamom  reside  exclusively  in  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless,  and  highly  ptmgent 
and  aromatic;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  deterioration  by  time,  that  it  is  seldom 
kept  separate  for  use.  Water  dissolves  the  oil  from  the  seeds  in  small 
proportion;  but  alcohol  is  a  much  better  solvent 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cardamom  was  probably  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  employed  in  India,  as  a  con- 
diment, from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  among  the  most  agreeable  and 
purest  of  the  aromatics,  less  stimulating  than  many  others,  whether 
locally  or  generally,  and  therefore  highly  useful,  as  an  adjuvant,  under 
circumstances  which  might  forbid  the  use  of  a  less  mild  article  of  the 
class.  Though  seldom  given  alone,  it  is  very  much  employed  to  aid  or 
correct  the  action  of  other  remedies,  and  enters  into  a  large  number  of 
officinal  preparations,  particularly  tinctures.  Perhaps  no  aromatic,  oo 
the  whole,  answers  better  than  this  as  au  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative 
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,  wbere  ibe  object  is  merrir  to  corer  the  ttste, 
•brittle  naxisea,  ftod  prodiiee  m  sligiit  cordUl  impresuon  on  ti»e  sioznadi ; 
aad  it  m  eoMwieimbly  uEcd  for  this  puipode  in  various  officinm]  pn^|!«ni- 
\  the  mrtimaUc  powder,  the  compound  extract  of  colocyntK  cam-^ 
\  tincture  of  gentian^  iinciure  of  rhubarb,  and  urine  ofmloesL 

used  aione,  it  is  most  cooTenieiitlT  given  in  infWton^  which 
asj  be  made  with  one  or  two  dnchms  of  the  bruised  capsules  to  m  pint 
«f  boiling  water;  and  in  the  same  proportion  they  may  be  added  to  com> 
i  infoaonn.     The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  or  more.     There  are  two 

TineiureB  of  this  aromatic  specially,  one  simple  (Tinctcka 
CaniiAJioiEi,  17.  &),  and  the  other  compound  (Tincti  ka  CAmPAMOia 
CoMFOOTA.  U.  &,  Br.) ;  the  latter  containing,  in  addition,  cinnamon, 
etrawar.  and  honey,  and  coloured  red  with  cochiDeal.  The  honey  was 
MibsdtQtcd,  in  the  U.  S.  preparation,  for  raisios,  which  are  directed  in  the 
BiiCiah  Phannacopceia ;  and  it  is  tctt  doubtful,  in  my  estimation,  in 
retenoe  to  the  sensible  properties  of  the  tincture,  whether  the  change 
was  an  improvement.  These  are  agreeable  preparations,  especially  the 
eaapoond  tinetore,  which  is  much  used  as  an  extemporaneous  addition 
to  stimulant,  tonic,  and  purgative  mixtures  and  infusions,  in  the  quantity 
of  one  or  two  fluidrachms  for  each  dose  of  the  preparation. 


IX.  FENXEL-SEED. 

FGEXICULUM.  U.S,,Br,  ' 

Origin.  Fennel-seed  is  the  fruit  of  Fosniculum,  vulgare  (Dc  Cand.), 
F.  officinale  (Merat  and  De  Lens),  and  possibly  F.  dulce  (De  Cand.). 
These  are  perennial  umbelliferous  herbs,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  whole  plants  in  the  different  species,  has  a  grateful  aro- 
matic odour  and  taste,  on  account  of  which  F.  dulce  is  cultivated  in 
Southern  Europe;  the  shoots  being  eaten  raw,  or  in  the  form  of  salad. 

Setuible  Properties.  Fennel-seed  consists  usually  of  the  separated 
half*friiit8  (mericarps)  of  the  plant,  usually  called  seeds.  These  are  ob- 
kiog-oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  occasionally  con- 
oected  by  their  flat  surfaces,  and  of  a  grayish-green  colour,  with  yellow- 
ish longitudinal  ridges  on  the  convex  surface.  There  aro  two  varieties, 
one  smaller,  a  line  or  two  in  length,  always  in  separate  half-fruits ;  the 
other  larger,  three  or  four  lines  long,  of  a  lighter  colour,  nioro  prominent 
ridges,  often  connected  together  forming  whole  fruitis  and  with  a  short 
footstalk.  The  former  comes  probably  from  F.  vulgare,  the  latter  from 
P.  oflicinale.    Botb  have  a  pure  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  peculiar  and 
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very  ap^reeabla     They  impart  tbcir  sensible  properties  and  virtues  to 
water  ami  alcohol,  but  njoro  largely  to  the  latter. 

Aciii^  Principle.  Fennel-seed  depends  for  its  activity  exclusively  ou 
a  volatile  oil,  whkh  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  lighter  than 
water,  colourless  or  yellow,  aud  of  a  very  grateful  Oavour 

Mt'dieal  PropertieB  and  Uness.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
this  medicine.  It  15  purely  aromatic,  mild  in  its  action  on  the  stomach, 
and  scarcely  stimuiaut,  in  ordinary  doses,  to  the  system  at  large.  Being 
less  heating  than  cloves,  cionanaon,  ginger,  or  even  cardamom,  and  yet 
of  a  very  grateful  flavour,  it  is  preferable  to  these  aromalic-s,  when  there 
is  an  indication  at  the  same  time  for  their  peculiar  influence,  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  over-excitement,  whether  local  or  general  In  the  form  of 
infusion*  or  of  fennel  water,  it  is  often  employed  in  infantile  cases  to 
relieve  flatulent  colic,  and  to  obviate  nau.t;ea.  It  may  sometimes  be  use- 
ful for  the  former  purpose,  given  as  an  enema.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
additions  to  purgative  medicines,  and  is  often  associated  with  senna, 
rhubarb,  and  magnesia,  in  infusion  or  mixture. 

An  Itifuition  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint 
of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  more  fluidounees  to  an  adult, 
and  two  or  three  fluid raclims  to  an  infant 

The  Volatile  Oil  (OLEifM  F(ENICULI,  C7.S.)  may  be  used  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops  as  a  carminative  or  auliemeLic;  and  maybe 
associated  with  otber  substances  in  pill,  lozenge,  or  confection,  to  give 
them  flavour,  or  enable  them  to  sit  better  on  the  stomach. 

Fenntd  Water  (Aqua  Fcenioult,  U.  S.)  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil 
in  distilled  water,  by  the  instrumentality  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In 
the  British  riiarmacopteia,  it  is  directed  to  be  made  by  distilling  water 
from  the  seed;  and  the  same  directions  are  given  in  our  national  code 
as  an  alternative  process.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces,  for  an  infant  as  many  fluidrachms.  It  is  a  very  good  vehicle 
for  mediciDCB  giveo  in  the  form  of  mixture. 


There  are  several  other  aromatic  fruits,  the  medical  properties  and 
of  which  so  closely  resemble  those  of  fennel,  that  what  is  said  of 
one  may  be  nearly  as  well  said  of  all ;  one  being  preferable  to  anuthcr, 
mainly  from  its  according  bettor  with  the  taste  or  stomach  of  the 
patient.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  name  them,  and 
very  briefly  describe  their  origin  and  distinctive  physical  properties. 

1.  CARAWAY.  ^Cardm.  U.  S.  —  Cxrui.  Br. 

Caraway  consists  of  the  half-fruits  or  mericaqjs,  commonly  called  seeds, 
of  Carum  Carui,  a  small  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  both  there  and  in  this  country. 
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are  usnallj  separate,  about  two  lines  long,  rather  flat,  slightly 
inwards,  with  five  yellowish  longitudinal  ridges,  and  intervening 
of  a  dark-brown  colour.  They  have  an  aromatic  odour  and 
e,  which  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  This,  when  separated  by  distilla- 
is  at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellow  with  age,  and  ultimately 
brownish.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  The  uuHlical  properties  and  uses 
are  the  same  as  those  of  fennel-seed.  An  Infusion  is  prepared  in  the 
aane  way,  and  used  in  the  same  dose.  The  Vohlile  Oil  (Oleum  Cari. 
01 S;  Olkcx  Carui,  Br.)  is  likewise  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  fenuel-seed,  in  a  dose  varying  from  one  to 
ten  drops.  It  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  relief  of  toothache,  by  being 
introduced  upon  cotton  into  the  carious  cavity.  It  probably  acts  by 
deadening  sensibility  through  its  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  an  offici- 
nal Waler  (Aqua  Carui,  Br.),  which  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  by  dis- 
tillation, and  used  like  fennel-water.  The  old  London  Spirit  of  Caraway 
was  abandoned  in  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopa?ia.  Cara- 
way was  known  to  the  ancients. 

S.  CORIAHDER. — Coriandrum.  U.S.,  Br. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum,  a  small  plant  inhabiting 
Egypt  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  use.  It  is  com- 
monly called  coriander  seed.  It  is  spherical,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  grayish-brown,  obscurely  ribbed,  and  separable  into 
two  portions  or  half-fruits.  The  odour  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic, 
and  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  eaten  the  confectionery  product 
ealled  sugar-plums,  each  of  which  generally  contains  one  of  the  fruits. 
These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which,  however,  is  not  sepa- 
rated for  medicinal  use.  The  fruit  may  be  employed  in  infusion,  and  is 
occasionally  added  to  other  substances  administered  in  this  form.  It 
enters  into  a  number  of  officinal  preparations,  among  which  is  that  excel- 
lent laxative,  the  confection  of  senna.  The  dose  of  powdered  coriander 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

8.  AHI8E.— Anisum.  U.S. 

Anise  is  the  fruit  of  Pimpinclla  Anisum,  a  small  plant,  native  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  but  introduced  into  the  South  of  Europe,  where,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  it  is  cultivated  for  use.  Kach  fruit,  commonly 
called  seed,  is  about  a  lino  long,  oval,  striated,  slightly  downy,  and  of  a 
gray  yellowish-green  colour.  It  usually  has  a  small  footstalk  attached. 
The  smell  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic.  Its  virtues  depend  on  a 
wlatile  oil,  which,  when  separated  by  distillation,  is  lighter  than  water, 
eolonrless,  or  yellowish,  and  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  seeds.  Anist* 
imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  and  largely  to  alcohol.  It 
ii  much  used  for  imparting  flavour  to  liqueurs.    Its  medical  virtues  are 
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Biniply  tho&e  of  the  aromatit?s ;  Ijut  it  has  been  supposed  to  iocreaee 
the  flow  of  railk,  of  urine,  and  the  menses.  The  milk  is  said  to  acquire 
the  odour  of  anise  when  it  h  taken  by  nursing  women ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  to  give  au  unpleasant  smelJ  to  the  urine.  The  Volatile  Oil 
(OuKVM  Anisi,  U,  S  J  Br.)  la  more  employed  than  the  fruit  itself.  Dr. 
Rusehenljerger,  U.  S.  N.,  discovered  in  it  the  renmrkahle  property  of  com- 
pletely deodorizing  a  solution  of  tersulphide  of  pota,ssinm  (sulphurot  of 
potassa).  A  single  drop  of  the  oil  was  sutEcient  to  overcome,  instantly 
and  entirely,  the  offensive  smell  of  twenty  grains  of  the  tersulphide,  dis- 
solved in  two  fiuidounces  of  water*  (Am.  J.  of  Med,  Set.,  Oct.  1864,  p. 
419.)  It  is  easy  to  conreive  of  numerons  modes  in  which  this  property  of 
the  oil  may  be  very  Ui^efully  employed.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  five  to 
fiilt^en  drops.  It  is  an  ingr**dii'nt  in  several  officinal  preparations,  among 
which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opiums 
or  common  paregoric  elixir.  A  Water  and  $Spirit  were  formerly  ofScinal 
in  the  London  PharmacopcBia^  but  they  have  been  remitted  in  the  British, 
Anise  was  used  \}j  the  ancients.  Poisonous  eflccls  have  happened  in 
consequence  of  mistaking  the  seeds  of  Conium  maculatura  for  aniseed. 

4*  STAR  ANISEED.  —  Anisum  Stellatum. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  lUicium  anisatum,  an  evergreen  iree,  growing  in 
China,  Japan*  and  Tartary.  It  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  brownish 
ligneous  cnpsules,  four  or  five  lines  long,  each  containing  a  brown  shining 
seed,  and  connected  together  at  one  end,  in  a  star-like  form.  It  has  al- 
most precisely  the  odour  of  anise,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil» 
which  closely  resembles  the  oil  of  anise,  and  is  often  substituted  for  it 
without  inconvenience.  This  is  the  more  singular,  as  them  is  no  botan- 
ical affinity  between  the  two  plants.  Either  the  star  ani.seed,  or  its  oil 
may  he  used  for  tlie  same  purposes  as  fennel-seed, 

5.  DHL  —  Anetoum.  Br. 

The  fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens,  or  common  dill-plant,  though  little 
employed  in  this  countiy,  is  still  considcrahly  used  in  Great  Britain, 
and  retains  a  place  in  the  Liriiish  Pharniaeopceia.  The  plant  is  annual  and 
umbelliferous,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  fennel  and  caraway, 
and  prodvicing  a  similar  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  cultivated  almost  everywhere  in  gardens.  The  fruits,  commonly,  though 
erroneously,  called  seeds,  are  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  distinguished 
from  the  other  officinal  fruits  of  this  kind  by  a  yellowish  membranous 
expansion  thiit  surrounds  theni,  Tliey  have  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste, 
but  less  agreeable  than  those  of  anise,  carowaVt  or  fennel,  and  have 
consequently  not  been  introduced  into  our  Phflmiacopeeia.  These  prop- 
erties they  owe  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues.  The  Oil  (Oleum  AxNethi,  Br,)  and 
a  Dutilled  Water  (Aqua  Anethi,  Br),  prepared  from  the  fruits,  are  the 
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fonns  in  which  dill  is  most  commonly  used.  It  is  given  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  aromatics ;  the  fruits  in  the  dose  of  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm,  and  the  oil  in  that  of  three  or  four  drops.  Dili  water  is  used 
mainlj  as  a  vehicle. 


X.  LAVENDER. 
LAVANDULA.   U.S. 

Origin.  Lavender  consists  of  the  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera,  a  small 
shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  everywhere 
Id  gardens  The  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  terminal  flower-stem, 
forming  long,  slender  spikes.  These  are  cut  at  the  commencement  of 
their  flowering  in  August,  and  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  sold  both  fresh 
and  dried. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  separated  flowers  are  small,  blue,  and  of  a 
remarkably  fragrant  odour,  which  they  retain  long  after  being  dried, 
sometimes  even  for  years.  Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic  and  bitterish. 
Though  they  yield  their  virtues  in  a  moderate  degree  to  water,  alcohol 
is  a  much  more  efficient  solvent. 

Chief  Constituents.  The  flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, and  tannic  acid.  Though  all  of  these  have  some  activity,  the 
virtues  of  the  medicine  depend  mainly  upon  the  volatile  oil.  This  is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  very  light,  and  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  a  burning  aromatic 
taste. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lavender  has  the  properties  of  the 
aromatics,  with  a  feeble  tonic  power,  and  probably  a  slight  stimulant  in- 
fluence upon  the  nervous  system.  Its  odour  alone  is  often  refreshing  in 
languor  and  general  uneasiness ;  and  it  is  probably  more  employed  in 
reference  to  its  fragrant  properties,  than  internally  as  a  medicine.  Some 
of  its  preparations,  however,  are  in  considerable  vogue. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  LAVANDULiE,  U.  5.),  which  is  also  officinal 
in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  though  the  flowers  are  not,  may  be  given 
internally  in  nervous  headache  and  languor,  as  well  as  for  its  cordial 
aromatic  properties,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  used  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  solution. 

The  Spirit  of  Lavender  (Spiritus  LAVANDULiB,  U.  S.)  is  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  officinal  directions,  by  distilling  alcohol  from  the  flowers : 
bat  much  more  commonly  by  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  fluidounce  to  a  gallon  ;  and  the  latter  mode  of  preparar 
tion  is  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Made  in  the  former 
method,  it  la  more  agreeably  fragrant     The  lavender  water  of  the  shops 
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is  usually  a  solution  of  the  oil  of  lavender,  with  some  other  aromatic  oils, 
in  alcohol.  Spirit  of  lavender  is  useful  in  the  sick  room  for  its  grateful 
and  refreshing  odour.  It  may  be  given  internally  for  the  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  languor,  and  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidrachms ;  but  its  frequent  use  might  lead  to  intemperate  habits,  by 
originating  a  fondness  for  the  alcoholic  ingredient ;  and  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  incautiously  prescribed.  The  following  is  a  far  more  pop- 
ular preparation. 

The  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender  (Spiritus  LAVANDULiB  Com- 
POSiTUS,  U.S.;  TiNCTURA  Lavanduue  Composita,  Br.)  is  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860,  by  dissolving  the  oils  of 
lavender  and  rosemary  in  alcohol,  percolating  with  the  solution  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  red  saunders,  and 
adding,  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  enough  diluted  alcohol  to 
give  a  certain  measure  to  the  percolated  fluid.  When  duly  prepared, 
it  is  a  delightful  compound  of  the  spices,  of  which  the  lavender  is  not 
the  most  important.  It  is  much  used  in  gastric  uneasiness,  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  nausea,  general  languor,  faintness,  depression  of  spirits, 
and  slight  hysterical  disorder.  But  the  same  caution  is  necessary,  in 
prescribing  it,  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  preceding  preparation. 
It  is  much  employed  popularly,  under  the  name  of  lavender  com- 
pounds  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unfrequently  when  there  is  no  real  oc- 
casion. It  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to  mixtures,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  taste  and  the  stomach.  Its  red  colour  is  sometimes  of 
advantage,  in  otherwise  colourless  preparations,  as  in  the  solution  of 
arsenite  of  potassa  or  Fowler's  solution,  by  preventing  their  being  mis- 
taken for  water.     The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 


XL  ROSEMARY. 
ROSMARINUS.  U.S. 

Origin,  This  consists  of  the  tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  an  ever- 
green shrub,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country.  As  found  in  our  shops,  it 
consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  leaves  are  distinguished  by  their  linear 
shape,  their  length  of  an  inch  and  more,  their  breadth  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch,  the  faded  greenness  of  their  upper  and  the  whiteness  of  their 
under  surface,  and  by  a  singular  folding  backward  of  both  edges,  which 
causes  the  colour  of  their  under  surface  to  be  concealed  on  each  side  by 
a  green  border,  leaving  only  a  slender  streak  of  whiteness  in  the  middle. 
They  have  a  balsamic  odour,  and  a  bitterish  and  camphorous  taste,  and  yield 
these  properties  to  water  and  alcohol,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  latter. 
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Active  Principles,  Rosemary  owes  its  virtues  to  a  volatile  oil,  which 
IB  obtmincd  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless, 
of  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  but  less  agreeable,  and  a  hot  some- 
what aromatic  taste. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rosemary,  though  in  some  degree 
aromatic,  is  more  characterized  by  its  stimulant  and  rubefacient  prop- 
erties It  agrees,  however,  with  the  aromatics,  in  being  proportionably 
more  stimulating  locally,  than  upon  the  system  at  large.  Some  have  be- 
lieved it  to  possess  emmcnagogue  properties ;  but  when  it  has  appeared 
to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge,  it  has  probably  been  simply  as  a 
gmeral  stimulant.  In  this  country  it  is  seldom  used  internally,  except  as 
an  ingredient  in  some  officinal  preparation,  as  the  compound  spirit  of 
lavender.  The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Rosmarini,  U.  S.,  Br.)  is  recognized 
in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  though  the  leaves,  from  which 
it  is  procured,  are  rejected  by  the  latter.  It  may  be  given  as  a  carmina- 
tive, or  gastric  stimulant,  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  drops.  The 
Spirit  (Spiritus  Rosmarini,  Br.)  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  used  almost  exclusively  either  as  a  perfume,  an  ingredient  in 
mbefacient  liniments,  or  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender. 


XII.  PEPPERMINT. 
MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.  S. 

Origin.  Peppermint  is  the  herb  of  Mentha  piperita,  a  small,  herba- 
ceous perennial,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  this  country, 
and  cultivated  largely  in  England  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  herb 
should  be  gathered  at  the  flowering  period  in  August 

Sensible  Properties.  Peppermint  has  a  quadrangular  stem,  branching 
near  the  top,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  with  leaves  opposite,  petiolate, 
ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  dark-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  on 
the  under.  The  flowers  arc  small,  purple,  and  arranged  in  terminal 
spikes,  which  are  rounded  at  top,  and  interrupted  beneath.  All  parts 
of  the  plants  are  aromatic,  either  fresh  or  dried ;  but  the  herb  rapidly 
deteriorates  by  keeping,  and  at  length  becomes  inert.  It  has  a  pene- 
trating, grateful,  somewhat  camphorous  odour,  and  a  pungent,  glowing, 
eamphorous,  bitterish  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness 
when  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth. 

Active  Principles,  The  virtues  of  the  herb  may  be  said  to  depend 
exclusively  on  its  volatile  oil ;  for,  though  there  is  a  trace  of  tannic  acid, 
and  probably  a  small  proportion  of  some  bitter  principle,  these  are  in- 
sttfficient  materially  to  modify  its  effects.   The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by 
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diatiiltttion  with  water.  It  is  at  first  nearly  colourless,  but  gradually  be- 
comes greenisb-yellow,  and  ultimately  r<3ddisb- brown.  Its  odoar  and 
taste  are  like  those  of  the  horb.  It  is  lighter  than  waiter.  It  is  ofton 
adulterated,  especially  with  alcohol,  Tvbich,  if  in  considerable  quantity, 
may  be  readily  detected  by  agitation  with  water,  which  abstracta  the 
aJcohol  from  the  oil,  and  thus  diminishes  its  bulk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peppermint  has  all  the  characteristic 
properties  of  ttie  aromatics,  and  may  be  used  for  all  their  general  pur- 
poses (see  page  315).  The  fresh  herb  is  sometimes  applied  externally, 
well  bruised^  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  infantile  vomiting  and 
uoltc.  It  is  a  good  remedy,  thus  employed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
cholera  infantum.  Internally  the  medicine  may  be  given,  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  in  ctiliok^"  pains  and  flatulence;  but  the  preparation  almost 
univer^iilly  employed  in  tliis  way  is  the  volatile  oil. 

The  Infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful 

Tlie  Oil  (OleI'M  Mentii.e  Pipekit^,  U.  8,,  Br.)  is  very  much  used 
in  this  country,  being  almost  universally  preftTred  to  the  herb  for  ob- 
taining the  effects  of  the  medictno  by  internal  exhibition*  It  is  reeog- 
nixfed  in  the  Bntish  Pharmacopceia,  and  directed  to  be  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  herb;  though  the  hci'b  itself  is  not  nmon^*  its  ofliciuale. 
The  dose  of  it  is  from  ojic  t  >  three  drops,  whi  h  may  be  prepared  for 
administration  by  first  nibbm^;  it  Titb  a  little  loai  sugar,  and  then  mix- 
ing with  water.  In  cons'^qnence,  however,  of  itb  extreme  pungency,  the 
oil  Is  usually  given  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  in  one  of  the  following 
preparations. 

Spirit  of  Peppennint  (SriRiTrs  Menth^e  Piperit^b,  fZ  S.,  Br,; 
TiNiTi'iiA  Olet  MiiNTUiK  PiPKUiT^,  U,  S,  1850)  or  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, as  the  preparation  is  generally  called,  is  made  by  dissolving  a 
fluido'incc  of  the  oil  in  fifteen  fluidounces  of  stronger  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards macerating  with  the  ttolution,  for  twcntv-four  hours,  two  drachms 
of  thi3  p  jv'd^red  leaves,  whieli  are  separated  by  tiltration.  In  the  British 
proci;&b  the  oil  is  simply  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  The  spirit  is  of  such 
ft  strength  as  to  admit  ol  being  taken  into  the  mouth,  simply  dropped 
on  a  piece  of  sugar  If  is  a  very  popular  preparation^  and  often  used 
for  the  relief  ol  nausea,  gastric  pains,  colic,  and  tlalulence.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  may  be  given  as  above  stated,  simply 
dropped  on  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  dilTused  by  means  of  sugar  in  water. 

Peppermint  Water  (Aqua  Mentii.«  Pifeiiit.«,  U.  6\J,  formerly  pre- 
pared exclusively  by  distilling  water  from  the  fresh  horb,  is  now  made 
by  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  intervention  of  cr.r- 
bonate  of  inagncsia.  The  present  U.  8.  Pharmacopteia,  however,  admits 
distillation  from  the  herb  as  an  alternative  process.  Peppermint  water 
18  probably  more  used  in  this  country  as  a  vehicle  for  subgtauces  given 
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■  tk  fbfB  of  Bixtnre,  Uian  uit  other  aromatic  preparation.  It  ^rres 
to  under  the  mixture  more  acceptable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach, 
■nd  to  obriate  griping.  Each  fluidouuoe  of  it  ivntains  abi>ut  a  minim 
of  the  oO.  It  mar  be  given  iatemally.  for  the  ordinary  pur^K^s^^s  of  the 
medicine,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  fluidounot^ 
Feppermimt  Lotenges  (Trochisci  Mentu.!:  PirERiT.c  l\  S.).  con- 
'  of  the  (hL  i^gar.  and  mucilage  of  tragaoanth,  »fford  a  oonvonient 
of  the  medicine  for  slight  oases ;  as  they  may  W  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  one  of  them  taken  as  required.  Thoy  are  to  be  allowed 
sIowIt  to  dis^olre  in  the  mouth.  They  are,  however,  very  feeble ;  ten 
of  them  being  scarcely  equivalent  to  a  minim  of  the  oil. 


XIII.  SPEARMINT. 
MENTHA  YIRIDIS.  l\  S, 

This  is  the  herb  of  Mentha  viridis,  an  herbaceous  pi^rennial  plant,  like 
the  above  siiecies  a  native  of  Eur  >pe,  and  naturalizeil  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  also  cu'*iv*ited  for  use. 

The  herb  diff*^rs  !>oia1  i>enpormiii»  in  having  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile, 
and  lighter-coll  ircd  lec.'o>.  inu  •lonpaivl,  poiniod  spikes  of  flowers, 
whence  the  name  of  spcarijint  was  ii-rivod.  The  briirhtor  prtvnncss  of 
the  leaves  probaLly  gave  ori^'lri  to  tho  spocifu*  name  of  vindim  or  ^nvn. 
The  plant  is  often  called  simply  mint:  and,  \vlKn  that  tenn  is  used  with- 
out a  qualifying  epithet,  it  may  'le  iindcrstoud  as  applied  to  the  present 
species.  Its  ctmcll  and  tasie  are  aiialogitus  t<>  tlu'se  of  p«'pperuiint.  but 
peculiar,  and  by  some  pn^PerrtHl.  Others,  ho'-evcr.  :uvl  probably  the 
greater  number,  give  preei^denco  to  the  mentlui  niftTita. 

The  active  principle  is  thi?  volatih*  on  ,  thou^rh,  as  in  iH*p|H*nniiit,  then» 
18  a  small  proportion  of  tanni<*  acid  and  of  a  bi'u  ^  prinriple.  The  oil 
dosely  resembles  that  of  the  other  species. 

The  samn  resemblance  extends  to  the  Tiiedicnl  projuTties  and  uses  of 
the  two  mints;  but  the  6i)earniint  is  thouglit  to  be  houiewhnt  the  weaker. 
The  same  preparations  are  used,  and  in  about  tlu  ^a^le  doses  Those  of 
spearmint  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharniacopieia,  :«rc  the  Volatile  Oil 
(OUBVM  MENTHiS  ViRiDis,  U.  K),  of  which  the  dose  is  from  two  to  six 
drops;  the  Spiril  or  Essence  of  Spearmint  (Spiriti's  AlE.NTiiifi  Vl- 
iiDis,  (7.  &;  TiNGTU&A  Olei  Mentha  A^iridis.  IL  S,  1850),  of  which 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops  may  be  given;  and  Spearmint  Water  (Aqita 
ICiNTHiB  ViRiDis.  U.S.,  Br.),  made  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
eorresponding  preparation  of  |>cp}>enniDt.  An  infusion  of  sfwarmini 
was  formerly  directed  by  th''  Dublin  College,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  water.     Though  abandoned 
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in  the  Britiph  Pharmacopceia,  it  may  neverthelegs  bo  useful,  when  the 

oil  is  not  at  liand.     It  may  be  given  without  8p<?ciul  liniiiation  of  the 
dose. 


There  are  several  aromatics  of  minor  importanee,  consiating  of  the 
herb  or  leaves  of  plants,  which,  though  not  extensively  used,  are  yet 
sutEcienlly  so  to  require  a  brief  notice,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  best  intro- 
duced in  a  subordinate  position  here. 

1.  EiriOPEAIf  PENNYEOYAX.  — PuLEoiDM. 

This  formerly  hold  a  place  in  at)  the  tliree  PbarniacopoBios  of  Qreftt 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  has  been  discarded  in  the  British.  It  is.  there- 
fore, no  longer  officinal;  but  merits  a  brief  notice  in  eonseqnonce  of 
its  former  position.  It  is  the  herb  of  Mentha  Fulegium,  a  European 
plant,  having  properties  analogous  to  the  mints  alcove  described^  though 
less  agreeable  as  an  aromatic,  and  much  lesB  employed.  It  is  used  con^ 
siderably  in  England  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  amenorrhopa,  hysteria,  and 
hooping-cough.  In  this  eountry  it  is  ujiknown.  All  the  British  Colleges 
formerly  directed  the  Volatile  Oil  (Oledm  MentHjE  Pulegii),  and  Pen- 
nyroyal Waier  (Aqua  Mentha  Pulboii);  tlie  Dublin  College,  an 
Eamnce  (Essentia  Mentii^e  Pulegii);  and  the  London  a  *S;^iW/ (Spir- 
ITUS  MenthjE  Puleoti);  all  of  which  were  given  for  similar  purposes, 
and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  ana'agous  preparations  of  peppermint. 

2.  AMERICAN  PENNYROYAL.  —  Hedeoma.  U.S, 

This  is  the  herb  of  Hedeoma  pulfgioides,  a  small  indigenous  aiinual, 
growing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  usually  preferring  dry,  sterile, 
or  impoverished  tields,  and  sometimes,  from  its  abundance,  scenting  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance.  Both  fresh  and  dried,  it  has  an  agreea- 
ble aromatic  odour,  resembling  somewlmtthc  European  pennyroyal  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  camphorous  taste. 
Those  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  bj 
dialillation.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a  light  pale-yellow  colour, 
and  a  smell  and  taste  siujiUir  to  those  of  the  plant  The  herb  imparts 
its  virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more  freely  to  alcohol 

The  effects  of  bedcoma  upon  the  system  are  very  analogous  to  those  of 
the  mints ;  and.  like  these,  it  may  he  used  to  correct  nau-^ea,  relieve 
flatulent  pains,  and  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  action  of  other  medi- 
cines. When  given  in  the  form  of  hot  infufiion,  in  largo  draughts,  it 
often,  like  most  other  aromatic  herbs,  produces  perspiration,  and  pro- 
motes the  (low  of  the  menses.  Hence,  it  is  considerably  employed,  in 
domestic  practice^  in  commencing  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  and  to  pro- 
mote menstruation;  the  feet  being  at  the  same  time  well  soaked  in  hot 
water,  and  the  patient  eovered  warmly  in  bed.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
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tlie  mnedj,  thus  aided,  is  not  unfroquently  succosj^ful.  As  an  emmcna- 
gogne  it  is  most  efficient  in  recent  cases,  and  given  at  the  n^crular 
montbly  period,  when  it  conies  in  aid  of  the  tondonoies  of  the  system. 
It  has  little  effect  in  obstinate  cases.  It  has  In^en  used  also,  like  the 
Eoropean  herb  of  the  same  name,  in  hysteria  and  hooping-ci^tugh.  The 
Infusion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint, 
and  giren  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  or  more.  The  To/a- 
tile  Oil  (Oleum  Hedeom.«.  T.  K)  is  officinal,  and  may  be  employed 
with  the  same  objects  as  the  infusion,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  ten 
drops.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a  rubefacient.  A  water  and 
iptrif  or  essence  of  pennyroyal  may  be  prepared  from  the  oil,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  similar  preparations  of  the  mints,  and  used  in  the 
wav. 


a  HORSEMIHT  —  MoNARDA.  U.S. 

Horsemint  is  the  herb  of  Monar da  punctata,  an  indigenous  herbaceous 
plant,  a  foot  or  two  high,  growing  preferably  in  light  and  gravelly  soils. 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  odour  is  aromatic,  its  taste 
warm,  pungent,  and  bitterish.  These  proiwrtios  depend  on  a  volatile 
oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of  a  reddish-amlM»r  colour,  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot,  very  pungent  ta.<te.  Hot 
water  will  extract  the  virtues  of  the  herb,  but  alcohol  is  a  better  solvent, 

Horsemint  has  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  proper  mints,  but  is 
more  stimulating  and  less  agreeable.  It  may  be  used  as  an  antiemetic 
and  carminative,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in  languid  states  of 
that  organ;  but  is  little  employed  in  n*gular  practice.  An  inf union 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  given 
in  wineglassful  doses.  Drank  warm  and  freely,  it  will  often  induce  per- 
spiration, and  has  been  thought  to  act  as  an  emmenagoguo;  and,  taken 
cold,  it  has  been  supposed  to  stimulate  the  kidneys.  Hence  it  has  been 
used  in  8uppres.sion  of  the  menses,  and  of  the  urine. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Monarp^,  U.S.)  is  more  used.  It  may  be 
given  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water;  but  it  has  attracted  more  attention  as  an 
active  rubefacient.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  redness,  heat,  and  pain, 
and  sometimes  blisters.  In  cases  not  demanding  a  powerful  and  sjuMMly 
impression,  it  should  be  diluted  with  olive  oil  before  application. 

4.  COMMOir  MAEJORAM.  — Origanum.  U.S.  1850. 

This  has  been  discarded  both  in  the  U.  8.  and  Hritish  Phannaco]>cDia8, 
and  is  no  longer  officinal.  It  is  the  herb  of  Origanum  vulrjare  or  rom- 
mwi  marjoram,  a  perennial,  herhaceous  plant,  growing  wild  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  in  this  country  found  espi^cially  by 
the  roadsides,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia.  It  bears  a  ratluT  con- 
spicuous summit  of  pinkish -purple,  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  ap- 
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pear  during  samrner  and  cmrlj  part  of  autumn.  The  herb  has  an  b^tci?- 
able  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm  pung^ent  taste.  For  those  properties 
it  depouds  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  for 
wliirh  lilonc  the  plant  was  recognized  as  offieinal.  The  oil  as  first 
prepared  is  yellow,  but  becomes  reddish  by  age,  and  is  said  to  acquire 
the  same  colour  when  over- heated  in  distillation  ;  but  it  may  be  obtaiaed 
colourless  by  rectification.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  lias  the  odour  of  the 
plant,  aud  a  hot  acrid  taste. 

Origanum  is  a  stimulating  aromatic,  and  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  mints;  but,  being  less  agreeitble  to  the  taste,  and  probably 
less  cordial  in  its  influence  on  the  stomacli,  is  little  used*  Like  penny- 
royal and  horsemint,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic  and  emmena' 
gogue;  hut,  like  them^  probably  acts  in  this  way  simply  as  a  general 
stimulant,  and  when  aided  with  suitalile  accompaiiimeuti?,  such  as  hot 
water  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  hot  pediluvia.  The  oil  is  a  powerful 
local  irritant,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  such  externally,  either  alone 
or  in  f  onneetion  with  other  medicines.  Diluted  with  olive  oil,  it  is  used 
as  a  liniment  in  baldness,  rheumatism,  sprains,  bniises,  and  paralytic 
affections.  Occasionally  it  is  employed  to  relieve  toothache,  \mt\g  in- 
troduced on  lint  or  cotton  into  the  carious  hollow.  It  wa*  an  ingredient 
in  the  dii^eurded  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment  of  former  editions  of  our 
Pharmacopoiia,  so  much  employed,  under  the  common  name  of  opodeU 
doc,  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  rubefacient  application. 

Sweet  Marjoram  (Origanum  Mojorana)  lias  been  us^ed,  in  powder,  as 
an  errliine,  but  has  lost  its  place  in  the  oJficinal  lists,  and  is  now  seldom 
employed  except  as  a  spice  in  cooking. 

fi.  THYME.  — TavMus. 

Thyme  iw  the  herbaceous  part  of  ThymuH  vulgaris,  a  small  under- 
shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cuhivuted  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  eharacteristie,  strong,  agreeable  odour,  which  it  retains 
when  dried,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  camphorous  tmte.  These  properties 
reside  in  a  volaltle  oil  (Oleum  Thy  mi,  U.  S,),  which  is  obtained,  in  the 
native  <nstric'ts  of  the  pbmt,  by  distillation,  and  is  said  to  be  sent  into 
commerce  largely,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  origanum,  by  which  it  is 
often  sold  in  the  shops.  Indeed,  so  commonly  was  it  substituted  for  the 
oil  of  origanum,  that  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  discarding  entirely  both 
the  origanum  and  Its  oil,  have  adopted  the  oil  <>f  commerce  with  the 
name  of  oil  of  thyme,  without,  however,  recognizing  the  plant  itself  in  itB 
oflicinal  lists.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  has  at  first  a  paleyellow  or 
greer*ish-yellow  colour,  which  it  gradually  exchanges  for  a  reddish-brown. 
As  found  in  our  shops,  it  is  usMally  of  a  red  colour,  which  is  asserted 
to  be  that  of  the  oil  at  the  first  distillation;  the  colourless  oil  Inn'ng  ob- 
tained by  redistilling  the  red.  I  suspect,  however,  that^  as  just  stated, 
the  redness  is  the  result  of  exposure,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other 
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TdatUe  oils.     Thyme  has  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  aromatics,  but 
is  much  more  used  in  cooking  than  in  medicine. 

8.  SAGE.— Salvia.  K  S. 

Sage  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis,  or  common  garden 
sage,  an  undershrub  of  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  originally  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens.  They  have  a 
strong  (Vagrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and  somewhat 
astringent  taste.  They  contain  tannic  acid,  and  probably  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple; but  their  virtues  depend  mainly  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  exists  in 
them  in  large  proportion.  » 

The  virtues  of  sage  arc  those  of  a  gentle  tonic  and  astringent,  and  an 
efficient  aromatic.  In  addition  to  its  excitant  influence  upon  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  circulation,  it  has  been  supposed  also  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  and  genital  systems,  and,  when  suitably  aided,  no  doubt  pro- 
motes perspiration.  By  the  ancients  it  was  very  highly  esteemed,  and 
retained  its  credit  as  a  remedy  among  the  earlier  modern  p]uropeans,  as 
evinced  by  the  dictum  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  "Car  moriatur  homo 
€td  Salvia  creacit  in  horto.^^  It  was  used  as  a  stimulant  tonic  in  weak- 
ness of  digestion  and  general  debility,  as  an  astringent  in  checking  pro- 
fase  sweats  and  excessive  lacteal  secretion,  as  a  febrifuge  in  paroxysmal 
fevers,  as  a  diaphoretic  in  catarrh,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  various 
nervous  affections.  From  these  over-estimates  of  its  virtues,  it  has  fallen 
into  probably  unmerited  disrepute,  and  has  been  a1)aDdoned  by  the 
British  authorities,  though  retained  in  our  own  Pharmacopoeia.  It  may 
be  used  with  advantage  as  an  antiemetic,  carminative,  and  gentle  stimu- 
lant to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  when  there  is  enfeebled 
digestion,  with  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  But  the  chief  use  now  made  of 
it  medicinally  is  as  a  gargle  in  common  sore-throat,  and  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  often 
tssociated  with  honey,  and  alum  or  vinegar.  It  is  much  used  as  a  con- 
diment in  cookery,  especially  in  the  filling  of  roasted  poultry,  and  in 
sausages.  As  a  gargle,  and  when  all  its  effects  on  the  system  are  de- 
manded, the  infusion  should  be  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  maceration  continued  till  it 
cools.  Two  fluidounces  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  When  wanted  to 
relieve  nausea,  or  as  an  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  affections,  the  propor- 
^  tion  of  sage  should  be  lessened,  and  the  maceration  shortened,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  bitterness  may  not  be  extracted.  The  officinal  Infusion 
(iHrusuM  Salvia  U.  S.)  is  made  with  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint. 

7.  BALM.— Melissa.  U.  S 

Balm  is  the  herb  of  Melissa  officinalis,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
a  foot  or  two  in  height,  originally  from  the  South  of  Europe,  but  natural- 
iied  in  this  country,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.     The  leaves  have, 
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when  fresh,  a  very  agreeable  lemon-like  odour,  which  is  nearly  lost  when 
they  are  dried,  and  entirely  when  they  are  long  kept.  In  the  recent 
state,  they  have  a  feebly  aromatic  and  somewhat  austere  taste ;  in  the 
dried,  impart  a  slight  degree  of  roughness  to  water.  The  fresh  herb 
contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  and  bitter  matter.  Water  ex- 
tracts all  its  virtues.  Upon .  the  system  it  exerts  but  a  very  feeble  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  chiefly  employed,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  an  agreeable 
drink  in  fevers,  and,  taken  warm,  to  promote  the  operation  of  diapho- 
retics. The  infusion  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of 
the  herb,  to  the  pint  of  water.  ThQ  fresh  or  recently  dried  herb  should 
be  preferred. 


XIV.  PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 
GAULTHERIA.  U,  S. 

Origin,  Gaultheria  consists  of  the  leaves  of  OauUheria  procum- 
bens,  an  indigenous,  small,  shrubby  evergreen,  inhabiting  the  woods  or 
hill-sides,  and  dry  sandy  plains,  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  It  has  a 
creeping,  horizontal  root,  from  which,  at  short  intervals,  erect  stems 
arise,  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  the  leaves  near  the  summit,  and  a  small 
spherical,  scarlet,  berry-like  fruit.  The  plant  is  known  by  other  names, 
as  tea-berry,  mountain-tea,  winter-green,  etc. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  part,  are 
ovate  or  obovato,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  acute,  revolute  at  the  edges, 
with  a  few  mucronate  serraturcs,  coriaceous,  shining,  of  a  bright-green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  beneath.  These,  as  well  as  the 
whole  plant,  including  the  fruit,  have  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour  and  aro- 
matic taste,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Betula  lenta  or  sweet-birch,  and 
ascribable  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  same  in  both  plants,  and  exists 
also  in  some  others  having  similar  sensible  properties.  Besides  their 
aromatic  properties,  the  leaves  have  a  decided  astringency,  and  the  fruit 
is  sweet 

Active  Principle.  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  volatile  oils,  having  the  specific 
gravity  1.1.73.  When  first  procured,  it  is  nearly  colourless;  but  as 
found  in  the  shops,  is  generally  brownish-yollow  or  reddish.  The 
odour  is  that  of  the  plant,  the  taste  sweetish,  somewhat  pungent,  and 
very  peculiar. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gaultheria  is  a  gently  stimulant  aro- 
matic, and  feeble  astringent  For  these  properties,  it  has  been  used  in 
some  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  with  supposed  benefit  Like  many 
othe^aromatics,  it  has  been  given  as  an  emmeuagogue ;  but  has  no  other 
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dum  to  this  title  than  such  as  its  gently  stimulating  property  may  give 
it  As  a  stomachic  cordial  and  carminative,  and  for  the  roliof  of  the 
flstulent  colic  of  infants,  it  may  be  u.<ed  like  other  arom at ics,  over  which. 
however,  it  has  no  superiority.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  by  people 
in  the  country,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  substitute  for  common  tea. 
Its  chief  claim  to  notice,  however,  rests  on  its  remarkable,  and  very  pi*cu- 
liar  flavour,  which  serves  to  characterize  preparations,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  either  the  leaves  or  the  volatile  oil  enter. 

The  Oil  (Oleum  GAULTHERiiE,  U.  S.)  is  more  or  less  employed 
throughout  the  country,  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  form  of  an  essence, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oils  of  the  mints.  It  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  and  given  in  the  same  dose,  as  the  essence  of  sin^amiint. 
In  large  quantities,  the  oil  is  capable  of  producing  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which  half  an  ounce 
was  swallowed,  and  occasioned  the  most  alarming  gastric  symptoms, 
though  the  patient  recovered.  In  the  quantity  of  about  a  fluidounce,  it 
is  stated  to  have  caused  death  in  several  instances,  leaving  strong  marks 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  oil  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Com- 
pound Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


XV.  GINGER. 

ZINGIBER.    U.S.,  Br, 

Origiru  Ginger  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  bien- 
nial or  perennial  plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  a  native  of  Ilindos- 
tan,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa. 

Varieties  and  Sensible  Properties.  Ginger  comes  in  several  different 
states.  Sometimes  it  is  imported  fresh,  and  is  then  called  recent  ginger. 
As  ordinarily  used  in  medicine,  it  is  in  two  states;  in  one  with  the  epi- 
dermis remaining  more  or  less  completely,  and  prepared  simply  by  expo- 
sare  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  root, 
and  prevent  germination ;  in  the  other,  wholly  deprived  of  the  epidermis, 
and  often  whitened  by  a  bleaching  process.  The  former  is  called  black 
ginger,  or  is  designated  by  the  places  from  which  it  is  derived ;  the  latter 
is  named  white  ginger,  and  often  Jamaica  ginger,  from  the  island  of 
that  name,  whence  this  variety  was  first  brought  into  commerce.  Gin- 
ger is  also  imported  in  the  form  of  a  preserve ;  the  tender  young  offsets 
from  the  old  roots  being  selected  for  its  preparation 

Recent  ginger  is  flattish,  about  three  inches  long,  with  short  obtuse 
branches  or  lobes,  on  the  surface  of  a  light  ash  colour,  internally  fleshy 
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and  yellowish-white.  It  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time,  but  is  apt  to 
germinate  in  warm  weather. 

Black  or  coated  ginger  is  somewhat  shrunk  iu  drying,  with  a  darkish, 
ash-coloured,  wrinkled  epidermis,  which  in  some  specimens  is  absent  in 
spots,  where  the  surface  is  blackish  from  exposure,  and  has  thus  given 
name  to  the  variety.  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  brownish  and  some- 
what homy  layer ;  but  the  central  portion  is  whitish  and  farinaceous. 
The  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour. 

White  or  Jamaica  ginger  is  wholly  destitute  of  epidermis,  more  slender 
and  rounder  than  the  preceding,  white  externally,  internally  also  whitish, 
and  yielding  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder.  Much  of  this  variety 
is  now  imported  from  the  East  Indies ;  but,  as  obtained  from  this  source, 
it  is  not  so  white  as  that  from  Jamaica. 

The  odour  of  ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating;  its  taste  hot,  pun- 
gent, biting,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol ; 
but  more  completely  and  largely  to  the  latter. 

It  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  when  long  kept. 

Chief  Constituents,  The  active  principles  of  ginger  appear  to  be  a 
volatile  oil,  and  a  resino- extractive  matter ;  the  flavour  probably  resid- 
ing in  the  former,  and  the  active  properties  mainly  in  the  latter.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  starch  and  gum,  which  render  cer- 
tain precautions  essential  in  preparing  the  syrup. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Ginger  was  employed  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  a  very  grateful  stomachic  stimulant,  having  some  incitant  effect 
also  on  the  circulation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  aromatics. 
In  pure  dyspepsia  it  is  often  used  with  much  benefit,  either  alone  or  in 
combination;  and,  when  added  to  tonics,  in  this  affection,  it  renders 
them  at  once  more  acceptable  and  efficient.  In  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs  attendant  on  atonic  gout^  it  is  also  an  excellent  ad- 
juvant to  other  measures.  It  is  one  of  the  best  carminatives;  and,  in 
the  form  of  hot  infhsion,  is  much  employed  in  simple  spasmodic  or 
flatulent  colic^  especially  in  children.  As  a  preventive  of  cholera,  its 
cordial  influence  upon  the  digestive  organs  renders  it  peculiarly  appro- 
priate ;  and,  in  the  epidemics  of  this  complaint,  it  has  been  among  the 
prophylactic  medicines  most  relied  on.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in 
connection  with  tonics  and  purgatives;  with  the  former,  to  increase 
their  stimulant  effect;  with  the  latter,  to  obviate  griping;  and  with  both, 
to  cover  their  taste,  and  mitigate  or  prevent  their  nauseating  effects.  It 
is  also  much  employed  as  a  condiment  in  cookery. 

Locally,  ginger  is  actively  irritant.  When  chewed,  it  produces  a 
burning  and  painful  sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  increases  the  flow  of 
saliva.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  masticatory  in  toothache, 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  jaws  or  neighbouring  parts,  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  or  other  part  of  the  mouth  or  fauces. 
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Snaffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  produces  sneezing,  and  increases  the  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  is,  therefore,  occasionally  used  as  an  errhine.  Upon  the 
skin  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient;  and  the  powder,  formed  into  a  cataplasm 
with  warm  water,  may  often  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  checks  in 
toothache,  the  forehead  in  headache,  and  over  the  stomach  in  irritable 
states  of  that  organ. 

Administration,  Ginger  is  given  internally,  in  the  forms  of  powder, 
infusion,  tincture,  and  syrup. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  this  state  it 
is  often  combined  with  powdered  columbo,  and  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Aromalicxis  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  Zingiberis,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces ;  but  it  may  be  given  more 
freely  in  urgent  cases,  especially  of  flatulent  colic.  Jn  that  affection,  a 
small  bowlful,  sweetened,  may  sometimes  be  drank  with  advantage.  In 
this  form,  ginger  is  much  used  in  connection  with  the  simple  bitters,  as 
gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo,  and  with  cathartics,  especially  senna  and 
rhubarb. 

The  Tincture  (Tinctura  Zingiberis,  U.  S.)»  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  our  national  code,  is  made  very  strong,  to  fit  it  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  syrup ;  and  this  concentration  has  also  the  advantage  of  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  the  aromatic,  and  diminishing  that  of  alcohol. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  ofiBcinal  alcohol,  and  not  diluted 
alcohol  or  proof  spirit,  that  is  used  as  the  menstruum ;  the  latter  causing 
the  tincture  to  become  turbid,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  mucilage 
dissolved. 

Under  the  name  of  essence  of  ginger ^  a  still  more  concentrated  pre- 
paration is  made,  either  by  employing  a  larger  proportion  of  ginger,  or 
preferably  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  of  the  tincture,  and 
filtering. 

Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  and 
stomachic  stimulant,  or  added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  tinc- 
tures, and  mixtures,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  forty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  that  of  the 
essence,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  concentration,  from  twenty  to  forty 
minims. 

The  Syrup  (Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.  8.)  is  prepared  from  the  tincture, 
because,  by  this  method,  the  starch  and  gummy  matter  of  the  root  are 
aroided,  which,  if  present  in  the  syrup,  would  dispose  it  to  spoil.  The 
micohol  is  driven  off  during  the  process.  Synip  of  ginger  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  and  to  other  liquids  used  for 
drink,  especially  to  carbonic  acid  water,  when  one  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates or  bicarLonatcs  is  exhibited  with  it  in  solution,  as  these  are  in- 
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compatible  with  most  of  the  ordinary  syrups,  in  consequence  of  the  acid 
they  contain.  It  is  also  a  good  vehicle  for  substances  in  powder,  the 
taste  of  which  it  covers,  while  it  gives  them  a  suitable  consislence  for 
exhibition.  Rubbed  up  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  it  enables  that 
medicine  to  be  readily  and  uniformly  suspended  in  water;  at  the  same 
time  covering  its  taste,  and  obviating  its  nauseating  effect.  A  fluidrachm 
of  it  may  be  added  to  every  fluidounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  with  which 
it  is  administered. 

Ginger  Troches  or  Lozenges  (Trochisci  Zinoiberis,  U,  S.)  are  pre- 
pared in  our  Pharmacopoeia  by  incorporating  tincture  of  ginger  with 
powdered  tragacanth  and  syrup  of  ginger.  They  often  answer  a  good 
purpose  in  relieving  gastric  uneasiness  and  flatulence,  on  being  taken 
into  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Those  prepared  by  the 
confectioners  may  often  be  substituted  without  disadvantage.  Ginger 
beer  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  its  class  of  beverages. 

In  its  various  forms,  ginger  is  employed,  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrigent, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  officinal  preparations. 


The  four  following  roots  appear  to  me  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  either 
for  their  former  reputation,  or  present  use,  however  limited  the  latter 
may  be. 

1.  ZEDOABY. — Zedoaria. 

Two  kinds  of  zedoary  are  noticed  by  authors,  the  round  and  the  long; 
but  the  former  only  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  The  round  zedoary 
is  the  root  of  Curcuma  Zedoaria,  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
is  cultivated.  It  is  usually  in  slices,  which  are  the  halves  or  quarters  of 
a  roundish  root,  ending  in  a  point  These  are  marked,  on  their  convex 
surface,  with  the  sections  of  circular  rings,  which  in  the  whole  root  sur- 
round it  horizontally,  and  with  small  projecting  points,  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  radical  fibres.  The  root  is  grayish-white  on  the  outside, 
yellowish-brown  and  somewhat  marbled  on  the  freshly  cut  surface,  hard, 
and  compact.  Its  odour  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and  its  taste  bitterish, 
pungent,  and  camphorous.  Its  activity  resides  mainly  in  a  volatile  oil ; 
but  the  bitterness  is  probably  dependent  on  a  distinct  principle,  which 
may  add  a  slight  tonic  influence  to  the  aromatic  qualities  of  the  root 
Its  medical  properties  and  effects  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
ginger,  though  weaker.  It  is  at  present  seldom  if  ever  used  in  this 
country.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

2.  TURMERIC— Curcuma.  U.8, 

This  is  the  root  of  Cvrcuma  longa,  a  small  perennial  plant,  indigenous 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Cochm  China,  and  abundantly  cultivated  in  vsr 
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lions  ptrts  of  Southern  Asia.  There  are  two  varieties,  both  produced 
bjr  the  same  species  of  Curcuma,  but  distinguished  hj  their  shape,  one 
being  long,  and  the  other  round,  and  therefore  named  curcuma  longa 
and  curcuma  rotunda.  The  former,  or  long  turmeric,  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  market  tlian  the  latter.  It  is  cylindrical,  about  as  thick, 
bat  generally  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  little  finger,  tuberculated,  and 
somewhat  contorted.  The  latter,  or  round  turmeric^  is  round  or  oval, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  somewhat  larger,  and  marked  ex- 
ternally with  numerous  annular  wrinkles.  Both  arc  yellowish  on  the  out- 
side, and  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  within,  compact,  hard,  exhibiting  when 
broken  a  wax-like  fhusture,  and  yielding  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  pow- 
der. Turmeric  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  tinges  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed. 
Its  medical  properties  probably  reside  exclusively  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  yellow  and  acrid.  It  contains,  however,  another  interesting  principle, 
denominated  curcumin,  on  which  its  colouring  properties,  and  its  use  as 
a  chemical  test,  depend.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  It  formerly  had  some 
reputation  as  an  aromatic,  resembling  ginger  in  its  action  on  the  system, 
though  less  efficient,  and  also  less  agreeable.  It  was  also  supposed  to 
have  a  special  influence  upon  the  biliary  organs,  probably  from  its  yel- 
k>w  colour,  and  was  used  in  jaundice  and  visceral  disease.  At  present, 
it  is  scarcely  used  as  a  medicine,  and  probably  never  in  this  country.  As 
a  condiment,  however,  it  is  largely  consumed  in  the  East,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  most  of  the  curries  so  much  in  favour  there.  Its  chief 
use  here  is  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  change  its  yellow  colour  to 
brown.  For  this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  of 
tnnneric  paper.  The  powder  might  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains. 

s.  cALAinrs.  u.  & 

This  is  the  root  (rhizome)  of  Acorus  Calamus  or  sweet  flag,  an  in- 
digenous plant  growing  also  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and,  in  this 
eountry,  abounding  in  low,  meadowy  grounds,  too  wet  for  the  culture  of 
the  useful  grasses.  The  plant  may  be  distinguished,  by  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  botanical  character,  from  the  young  catrtails,  and  coarse 
grasses  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  by  the  aromatic  odour  of 
the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  their  aromatic  taste.  The  root  is  horizon- 
tal, jointed,  somewhat  flattened  above  and  below,  often  several  feet  long, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  with  numerous  fibres  or  radicles  pro- 
oeedinjg  fh>m  its  under  surface,  which  are  cut  off  when  it  is  dried,  leav- 
ing little,  round,  permanent  spots.  When  dried,  it  shrinks  much.  As 
kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  wrinkled,  yellowish- 
brown  externally,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white  internally.  In  some 
pieces  the  exterior  cortical  part  has  been  removed^  leaving  the  inner  por- 
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tion,  the  Burface  of  which  acquires  a  grayish-white  colour.  The  odour 
is  strong  and  fragrant;  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  pungent,  and  aroiBatic. 
It  yiHil^  its  virtues  to  boiling  w  ater.  The^e  may  bo  considered  as  fe- 
siding  exckisiv^ely  in  a  volulile  oil^  which  is  occasionally  separated  by 
distillation,  is  yellow,  and  has  an  odour  and  taste  analogous  to  those  of 
the  root.  There  is  said  also  to  be  an  acrid  ejrtraclive  matfer;  hut  too 
little  h  known  of  it  to  justify  the  ascribing  to  it  of  auy  of  the  virtues  of 
tJic  medicine.     Starch  is  another  ingredient 

Calamus  has  been  known  from  ancient  times.  It  has  medical  virtuea 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  ginger,  for  which  it  might  be  substituted 
in  most  cases,  though  it  is  generally  much  le^s  acceptable  to  the  palate. 
There  is  one  use  of  it  which  I  would  recommend  from  oxperieuce.  Hav- 
ing some  tenacity,  though  sufficiently  brittle  to  bo  easily  broken  by  the 
U^eth,  it  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  a  little  of  it  chewed  as  wanted, 
III  this  way  it  will  often  afford  great  rolief  to  the  gastric  uneafiine^a, 
spasmodic  pains^  and  flatulence  so  frequently  attendant  on  dyspesia,  ner- 
vous gout,  and  hysterical  atTections.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  twenty  grains 
to  a  drachm.  An  infusion,  made  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  nniy  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  tivo  lluidounces  or  more. 
In  the  form  of  jiowder,  ralamnrf  is  Huid  to  have  a  strong  preservative 
influence  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  if  sprinkled  over  the  object  to 
be  preserved.  (Med.  and  S.  Reporter,  SepL  24,  1864.  p.  107  ) 

4.  WILD  GINGEE.  — AsABUM.  a  S.  —  Canada  Snakeroot 
Wild  ginger  is  the  root  (rhizome)  of  Asarum  Canadense,  a  very  small, 
perennial  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  wooded  grounds,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
which  is  strongest  in  the  root.  This  is  in  long,  aomewhat  contorted 
pieces,  of  the  medium  thickness  of  a  crowquill,  hard  and  brittle,  exter- 
nally wrinkled  and  brownish,  internally  whitish,  and  often  furnished  with 
short  radicles.  lU  taste  is  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  grateful,  bearing  some 
resenililance  to  that  of  cardamom.  The  active  principles  are  a  volcUile 
oil,  and  a  bitter  acrid  resin.  Water  extracts  them  partially,  alcohol 
completely. 

Wild  ginger  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  with  tonic  and  diaphoretic  prop- 
erties, somewhat  analogous  to  serpen taria  in  its  operation,  but  with  less 
of  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  and  approaching  more 
nearly  the  subdivision  of  tonics  in  which  it  is  here  placed.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in  low  fevers;  but  I  should 
be  more  disposed  to  employ  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  ginger,  for  which 
the  country  people  are  said  occasionally  to  substitute  it,  and  its  affinity 
for  which  is  indicated  by  one  of  its  common  names.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriately used  as  an  adjuvant  of  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  in  debil- 
itated  states  of  the  alimentary  canal.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty 
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or  thirty  grams.  It  maj  be  given  also  in  infusion,  made  with  half  an 
•QDoe  of  the  root  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  the  dose  of  two  fluid- 
oances.  It  would  form  an  elegant  tincture,  which  might  be  made  by 
maeerating  four  ounces  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  used,  as  an 
addition  to  tonic  infusions,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms  for 
each  dose. 

8.  YASJLLL.  U.  8. 

Vanilla  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  aromatics ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  it  should  not  have  been  sooner  adopted  by  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  now  recognized  only  in  our  own.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Vanilla  aromaiica  and  probably  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  climb> 
ing  plants,  indigenous  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 
The  fruit  is  a  long  slender  pod,  which  is  collected  before  maturity,  dried 
in  the  shade,  then  covered  with  a  coatmg  of  oil,  wrapped,  several  pods 
together,  in  sheet  lead,  and  enclosed  in  metallic  boxes.  The  prepared 
fruit  has  an  exquisite  odour  and  taste,  dependent  on  a  volatile  oil,  which 
18  said  to  be  generated  in  the  drying  process,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
eeparate  by  distillation  with  water. 

Vanilla,  besides  being  aromatic,  is  probably  somewhat  stimulant  to 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  very  much  employed  by  confectioners  for  its 
•greeable  flavour ;  but  has  not  been  much  used  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  low  fevers,  and  in  hysterical  affections,  usually  in 
the  form  of  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce.  It  should  be 
employed,  more  frequently  than  it  is,  to  flavour  medicine  and  food  for 
convalescents.  Nothing  so  agreeably  flavours  chocolate,  ice-cream,  and 
liquid  custard.  The  only  preparation  in  which  it  is  officinally  employed 
Me  the  Troches  of  Subcarbonaie  of  Iron  (TaocHisci  Febri  Subcaebo- 

HATis,  as,). 


ni.  Tonics  of  Mineral  Origin. 

There  is  sufficient  ground,  in  the  different  properties  exercised  by  the 
diflerent  mineral  tonics,  for  arranging  them  in  three  subdivisions ;  one, 
faiduding  those  which,  so  far  as  their  pure  and  direct  tonic  action  is  con- 
eemed,  operate  exclusively  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
eanal ;  a  second,  those  which  act  on  the  system  at  large,  and  produce 
their  effects  by  a  direct  influence  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues, 
without  entering  necessarily  into  their  composition ;  and  a  third,  those 
which,  though  they  may  possibly  operate  in  the  mode  just  mentioned, 
are  nevertheless  peculiarly  characterized  by  forming  an  essential  element 
of  some  constituent  of  the  body,  and  produce  their  remedial  effects. 
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either  by  increasing  tbe  amount  of  this  constituent,  or  restoring  it  when 
diseased  to  its  normal  state  bv  supply! n*^  a  wanting  ingredient  In  the 
first  subdivision  may  be  ranked  the  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric^ 
muriatic,  and  phoephoric;  in  the  second,  the  preparations  of  silver,  cop- 
ptjr,  zinc,  and  bismuth ;  and  in  the  third,  the  preparations  of  iron. 

1*  Mineral  Tanks  Jlcting  on  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

Mineral  Acids, 

The  peculianty  of  this  subdivision  is  owing  simply  to  the  cinutn- ranee 
that,  in  consequence  of  tluir  strong  chemical  affiuitios,  they  srrni  to  \m 
incapable  of  absorption  into  tho  circulation  unchanged.  Either  their  dis- 
position to  combine  with  salifiable  bases  causes  them  to  be  neutraliEed 
in  the  alimentary  canul,  and  thus  to  lose  their  acid  character;  or  a  similar 
change  in  their  nature  takes  place  by  union  with  one  or  more  of  the  or* 
ganic  principles  they  meet  with,  as  albumen  for  example,  with  which 
they  readily  unite ;  or  they  undergo  decomposition ;  or  lastly,  they  re- 
main unchanged  in  the  primiu  via^  till  expelled  with  the  feces.  Indeed, 
this  incapability  of  absorption  unchanged,  is  probably  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  poisonous  effects  from  them;  as  they  might  very  danger- 
ously react  on  tlie  blood  itself  through  their  chemical  oflinitres.  Their 
rect  effects,  therefore,  as  mineral  acids,  arc  confuied  to  the  alimentary 
aal.  Various  secondary  effects  result,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Wl  attention  in  considering  them  severally.  These  may  even  bo  of  a 
tonic  character;  but  the  acids  are,  nevertheless,  not  less  distinctly  char- 
acterized, as  a  subdivision,  by  the  peculiarity  referred  to. 


L  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  a  S.,  Br. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.    As  found 
in  commerce,  it  is  often  called  oil  of  vilriol,  and  is  more  or  less  impure, 

containing,  among  other  foreign  bodies,  a  small  proportion  of  aulphate 
of  lead,  which,  however,  is  thrown  down  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with 
water;  so  that  practically  its  presence  is  of  less  importance  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  For  an  account  of  the  chemical  properties  and 
characteristics  of  this  acid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Dispensa- 
iory.  I  shall  here  treat  of  its  relations  to  the  human  system,  and  after- 
wards of  its  preparations;  premising  that  the  strong  acid,  though  much 
employed  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  and  sometimes  as  a  caustic,  is  never 
directly  prescribed  for  internal  use. 
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Efftd*  on  the  System,  When  taken  in  very  small  doses,  sufficiently 
diluted  with  water,  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  first  no  other  observable 
effect  than  to  increase  the  appetite.  But,  after  a  short  time,  digestion 
and  secondarily  nutrition  are  found  to  have  been  promoted ;  and  a  tend- 
ency to  constipation  is  sometimes  evinced.  It  is  said  also  somewhat  to 
reduce  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  to  diminish  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  especially  if  previously  elevated;  though  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  myself  ever  noticed  these  effects.  Dr.  Christison,  in  his 
Dispensatory,  states  that  it  is  also  diuretic,  and  that  it  sometimes  sue- 
eeeds  in  producing  an  increased  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsical  effusions, 
when  other  powerful  diuretics  have  failed.  With  these  properties,  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  considered  as  tonic,  astringent,  refrigerant,  and 
diuretic. 

If  given  too  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  disturbance 
of  digestion,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  often  purging;  and  the 
same  effects  may  result  from  its  too  long  continuance  in  proper  medicinal 
doses.  They  are  the  direct  consequence  of  its  irritant  action  on  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane. 

In  large  quantities,  and  even  in  smaller  if  taken  in  the  concentrated 
state,  as  not  very  unfrequently  happens  by  mistake,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  use  of  the  ajid  in  the  arts,  it  very  quickly  produces  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach,  with  nausea  and  generally 
vomiting  of  bloody  or  dark  coloured  liquids,  followed  by  excruciating 
pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  attended  with  constipation,  sometimes 
with  purging  and  bloody  stools.  Occasionally  there  are  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  back,  and  upper  extremities,  arising  no  doubt  sym- 
pathetically, through  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  voice  often 
becomes  hoarse  from  inflammation  of  the  glottis ;  the  breath  sometimes 
fetid  from  the  decomposition  of  the  destroyed  tissues;  and  generally, 
when  a  corrosive  effect  has  been  produced,  great  prostration  comes  on, 
with  a  cold  surface,  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  intense  anxiety,  and  in- 
cessant jactitation,  which  soon  end  in  death;  the  mind  remaining 
unclouded  not  unfrequently  even  to  the  very  last.  The  fatal  result 
sometimes  takes  place  iMLfew  hours,  but  more  frequently  at  a  period 
varying  from  twelve  hours V)«  twa  or  three  days,  and  occasionally  is 
much  longer  protracted.  Wh^g^fi^quaatity  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
cause  immediate  ^ettth,  the  caanft^nnin  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with 
frequent  vomiting  of  membranons  flakes,  fetid  breath,  great  disturbance 
of  the  general  system,  and  gradual  emaciation,  under  which  the  patient 
at  leng^  sinks.  Sometimes  the  effects  are  confined  to  the  mouth  and 
fauces;  complete  deglutition  having  been  prevented  by  the  excessive 
irritation,  or  other  cause ;  and  great  destruction  or  inflammation  of  these 
parts  may  ensue,  from  which  the  patient  may  or  may  not  recover.  The 
appearances  after  death  are  those  indicative  of  inflammation  and  disor- 
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ganization  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  some  places,  the  surface  is 
reddened  by  congestion;  in  others,  whitened  from  a  combination  of  the 
acid  with  the  albumen  of  the  tissue;  and  in  others  again,  blackened 
by  its  decomposing  effect,  the  blood  being  coagulated  in  the  surrounding 
vessels  Death  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  and  probably  in  no  degree  through  its  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood-vessels.  Dr  Christiaon  states  that  tiie  smallest  fatal 
dose  of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  had  found  recorded  was  a  drachm,  or 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful  Patients,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  survive  the  effects?  of  much  larger  quantities.  A  case  of  recovery 
is  recorded  after  six  drachma  had  been  swallowed;  but  such  a  result 
must  be  very  rare,  and  could  probably  occur  only  in  consequence  of  a 
prompt  evacuation  or  neutralization  of  the  poison.  From  a  few^  drachmB 
of  the  dilute  officinal  preparation  of  the  acid,  recovery  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  for,  if  prompt  ineasures  of  relief  are  applied,  or  the  immediate 
occurrence  of  vomiting  has  caused  nearly  all  the  poison  to  be  throwTi 
off.  A  patient  got  well  after  taking  ten  drachms  of  the  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  had  brought  on  vomiting  and 
purging  of  blood.  (Lond,  Med,  Oaz.,  xxw  944.) 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid  consists  in  the  prompt 
exhiljition  of  j?ubstances  fitted  to  neutralize  t^e  acid,  with  diluent  drinks 
to  favour  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  in 
the  use  of  measures  calculated  to  allay  the  inflammation,  and  support 
the  pa tientjf  necessary,  until  the  recuperative  procesHos  shall  have  been 
completed.  The  best  antidotes  are  magnesia,  chalk,  and  the  bicarbonatos 
of  potassa  and  soda;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  any  sali Sable  base 
wliich  may  happen  to  be  nearest  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  as  soap, 
whiting,  or  even  wood  ashes  mixed  w^lh  water.  The  inlliimuiation  may 
be  treated  with  demulcent  drinks,  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  meas- 
ures, carefully  graduated  to  the  amount  of  reaction,  and  the  probable 
future  strength  of  the  patient.  Where  the  stomach  rejects  everything, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  support  the  system  by  animal  broths  in* 
jected  into  the  rectum. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  first  effect  of  iho^cid,  given  medicinally,  is 
to  stimulate  the  function  of  digestioii.  It^^obably  enables  the  stomacli 
to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  moi^  ftwv^^on  the  application  of  its  proper 
stimulus,  the  food ;  and  there  is  mji^^o  think  that  it  directly  aids  the 
sohxmt  power  of  the  juice  itself,  especially  when,  from  a  debilitaU^d  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  that  fluid  may  hrfe  been  produced  without  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  requisite  for  the  duei^rformance  of  this  function.  The 
phenomena  which  follow  its  more  free  exhibition  are  those  purely  of  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  chemical  corrosion.  The  astrin- 
gency  which  it  often  exhibits,  in  its  action  on  tbe  alimentary  canal, 
probably  results  chiefly  from  its  direct  influence  on  the  vital  property  of 
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eootnctillty  in  the  tisBues,  or  from  a  similar  influence  of  the  salts  which 
it  farms  with  salifiable  bases,  present  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel&  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  this  acid  is  peculiarly  apt  to  give 
aitringencj  to  its  salts,  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  mineral  acid,  as 
erioced  in  the  effects  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Perhaps  another 
■ode  in  which  it  proves  astringent  is  by  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  acid  and  the  albuminous  constituent  of  the  superficial  epithelial  layers, 
causing  a  contraction  of  the  tissue  beneath.  Something  of  this  kind  may 
oeesr  when  it  is  taken  veiy  lai^ly ;  but,  as  ordinarily  given  for  medical 
pnrpoaes,  in  small  doses  and  very  much  diluted,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  it  produces  any  such  effect  In  the  prefatory  remarks  on  the  mineral 
adds,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  very  decidedly  that  they  never  enter 
the  circolation  as  such.  In  fact,  should  they  be  absorbed,  they  could  ex- 
ist there  only  an  instant  uncombined ;  for  they  would  immediately  be 
neutralized  by  the  alkalies  or  albumen  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Orfila  in- 
jected a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  and  caused 
its  almost  inmiediate  death,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood.  But  though, 
in  the  nncombined  state,  it  cannot  enter  the  circulation,  it  is  undoubtedly, 
I  think,  often  absorbed  in  the  state  of  saline  combination ;  and,  as  its 
salts  prove  astringent  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  may  exercise  a 
similar  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  through  the  blood.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  acid  in  the  relief  of  hemor- 
rhages, to  the  seat  of  which  it  can  have  no  direct  access.  Being,  how- 
ever, offensive  to  the  system,  when  thus  in  excess  in  the  blood,  the  salts 
are  thrown  off  with  the  urine ;  and,  in  order  that  this  elimination  may 
be  effected,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  the  property  of  stimulating  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  produce  the  diuresis,  which  has  been  noticed  as  an 
occasional  result  of  the  exhibition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  acid  exerts  any  tonic  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  other 
than  the  indirect  promotion  of  sanguification  and  nutrition,  by  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  digestive  process.  None  of  the  salts  of  the  acid,  ex- 
eepting  those  with  a  tonic  base,  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc,  act  as 
tonics ;  and  these  metals  produce  their  effects  as  well  without  as  with 
the  solphuric  acid.  The  absorption,  therefore,  of  the  salts  it  may  form 
in  the  Iwwels,  will  not  be  followed  by  a  tonic  operation  on  the  system. 
This  is  a  point  of  more  than  merely  speculative  interest.  If  the  opinion 
thus  given  be  well  founded,  it  would  be  useless  to  prescribe  sulphuric 
add  with  the  view  to  a  tonic  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  invigorate  digestion. 

TherapetUic  Application,  Sulphuric  acid  is  admirably  adapted  by  its 
local  tonic  powers  to  cases  in  which,  without  organic  disease  or  vascular 
irritation  of  stomach,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  with  languid  or  inefficient 
digestion,  general  debility,  and  especially  night-sweats.  These  conditions 
are  often  presented  in  the  convalescence  from  actUe  diaeaees,  particu- 
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larly  fevers,  in  which  this  acid,  given  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the 
simple  bitters,  or  some  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects.  The  hectic  feuer  of  scrofula  and  cojisumplion,  and  the 
advanced  stage  of  suppuraiive  injlammation,  often  afford  similar  indi- 
cations. 

In  pure  dyspepsia  the  medicine  is  little  used;  as,  though  it  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  digestive  process,  experience 
has  not  pronounced  in  its  favour.  To  be  curative  in  this  affection,  a 
remedy  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time;  and  sulphuric  acid« 
when  its  use  is  long  persisted  in,  is  apt  to  hecome  irritant  to  the  stomach, 
though  well  borne  at  first. 

The  acid  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  tonic  in  low  iifphoid  and 
malignant  fevers;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  little  advantage,  and  may 
often  prove  hurtrul  in  these  affections,  by  a  too  irritant  action  on  the 
stomach,  and  through  it  indirectly  on  the  system.  It  is  only  upon  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  before  explained,  that  it  acts  directly  as  a  tonic ; 
and  a  mere  gastric  stimulant  is  not  what  is  wanted  in  these  cases. 

With  a  view  to  its  conjoint  tonic  and  astringent  effect^  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  employed  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  hemorrhage,  and  colliquative 
sweats.  In  diarrhoea,  connected  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  or 
in  that  complaint  iu  its  chronic  form,  and  with  a  suspicion  of  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  has  long  been  occasionally  employed  as  an 
astringent  or  alterative;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced,  as  the  main  remedial  agent,  into  the  treatment  of  acute  diari'licBan 
m  their  earlier  stages,  and  of  epidemic  cholera.  In  the  London  Medical 
TimcH  and  Oazetle  for  January,  1852  (page  31),  is  a  communication  from 
Dr.  II.  W.  Fuller,  of  London,  strongly  recommending  the  use  of  the  acid 
iu  this  affcctioii,  and  ascribing  the  first  public  notice  of  the  remedy  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Grittiths,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet  three  months  pre- 
viously. In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  same  journal  (Oct 
1853,  p,  344),  Dr.  Fuller  reiterates  his  recommendation,  based  now  upon 
a  very  large  experience  of  the  remedy.  He  had  found  it  especially  adapted 
to  '* acute  autumnal*'  or  epidemic  diarrhcea,  and  to  that  form  of  the  di&- 
esse  whicli  precedes  cholera;  and  in  all  such  cases,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  ninety,  it  had  proved  invariably  aueeessful.  Iu  many  of  the 
cases  there  were  cold  extremities,  severe  cramps,  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  sometimes  even  rice-water  discharges.  He  found  it  of  little  use  in 
bilious  diarrhceas,  and  certain  chronic  cases  of  the  disease.  In  choleraic 
diarrhwa,  and  in  cholera  itself  in  its  earlier  stages,  no  remedy  is,  he 
thinks,  equally  efficient  These  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  re- 
ports from  other  practitioners,  which  have  appeared  in  the  London 
journals-  though,  in  the  hands  of  some,  the  remedy  has  proved  of  do 
avail,  and  has  occasionally  seemed  to  be  injurious.  The  mode  of  exhib- 
iting the  acid  is  to  give  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  diluted  8ul-^ 
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pkurie  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  render 
it  palatable,  every  hour  until  its  beneficial  effects  are  experienced.  In 
some  cases.  Dr.  Fuller  recommends  that  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
ercry  twenty  minutes,  or  even  more  frequently,  during  the  first  hour. 
"Sometimes  after  the  second  dose,^  says  Dr.  Fuller,  "more  commonly 
after  the  third,  and  almost  always  after  the  fourth,  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  grateful  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  heat  returns  to 
the  extremities,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  cease,  the  purging  is  stayed, 
the  cramps  subside,  and  the  countenance  reassumes  its  natural  appear- 
ance." The  patient  goes  on  amending,  and.  after  a  few  hours,  the  remedy 
may  be  suspended.  If  the  acid  be  exhibited  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight, 
or  even  three  or  four  hours,  the  same  happy  effects  are  not  obtained. 
Should  the  liver  not  act  properly  after  the  cessation  of  the  characteristic 
qrmptoms,  a  little  blue  mass  may  be  exhibited.  Some  administer 
aromatic  tinctures,  opiates,  or  other  adjuvants  in  conjunction  with  the 
add;  but  Dr.  Fuller  prefers  it  simply  diluted  with  water.  In  reflation 
to  the  treatment  of  cholera  itself,  in  its  different  stages,  it  would  appear, 
fh>m  the  statements  in  the  return  of  the  English  Board  of  Health,  thM 
lalphuric  acid  can,  at  the  best,  boast  of  no  superiority  over  other  reme- 
dies.   (B.  and  F,  Medico-chirurg.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  Am.  ed.,  p.  108.) 

In  the  hemorrJiageSy  sulphuric  acid  is  occasionally  useful ;  but  it  does 
not  stand  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  hemorrhage  from  the 
atomach  and  bowels  it  may  do  good  by  a  direct  action  on  the  bleeding 
aarface ;  but  even  here  it  has  found  no  great  favour  with  the  profession 
generally.  In  that  from  surfaces  which  it  cannot  directly  reach,  as  in 
hemoptysis,  haematuria,  menorrhagia,  etc.,  its  efficacy  has  been  doubted, 
opon  the  ground  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  ves* 
eels ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  before  explained,  that  the  saline  compounds 
which  it  forms  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  enter  the  circulation,  and 
these  salts  may  be  as  styptic  as  the  acid  itself  Nevertheless,  sulphuric 
add  has  no  sufficient  haemostatic  power  to  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hemorrhages,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  employed  merely 
as  an  adjuvant  The  incompatibility  between  it  and  acetate  of  lead 
Would  forbid  its  use,  in  any  case,  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  remedy. 

In  colliquative  stceats,  there  are  few  remedies  more  efficacious  than 
aolphuric  acid.  Its  use  in  cases  of  this  kind  attending  convalescence, 
the  hectic  of  phthisis  and  scrofula,  and  the  suppurative  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, has  been  already  referred  to.  But  whenever  excessive  sweating 
occurs,  especially  if  during  sleep,  and  with  general  debility,  as  happbns 
sometimes  idiopathically,  and  often  in  connection  with  other  diseases, 
the  remedy  may  be  resorted  to  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  Gen- 
erally, in  such  cases,  it  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  sulphate 
of  quinia.  It  probably  acts  either  through  the  astringency  of  such  of  its 
aaltfl  as  enter  the  circulation,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  by  a 
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sjmpathetic  propagation  of  it^  action  on  the  bowels,  through  the  nerve 
centres,  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

From  its  supposed  possession  of  refrigerant  properties,  it  has  been 
recommended  in /event  generally;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  useful  in 
cai^s  where  the  prominent  indication  was  to  reduce  the  puli*e  and  beat 
of  the  body;  aud  I  have,  therefore,  much  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  property  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  jnstify  its  use 
upon  that  ground  alone.  The  saline  compounds  which  it  forms  in  the 
prini^e  via?  may,  when  absorbed,  prove  sofbewhat  refrigerant,  as  the  nea- 
tral  alkftVitio  Baits  generally  are  known  to  do;  but  if  such  ati  effect  ia 
produced  in  fevort?,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tentlency  of 
the  acid  to  disturb  the  stomach,  already  but  too  prone  to  irritation. 

The  phmphatic  lithiasia,  or  that  condition  of  the  j^yatem,  and  of  the 
urinary  organs,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  an  excessive  formation 
and  deposition  in  the  urine  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  is  often  treated 
with  the  mineral  acids;  and,  among  them,  with  the  sulphuric.  One  ob- 
ject in  the  treatment  of  thift  affection  is  to  nmintain  ft  due  acidity  of  the 
urine,  by  which  the  phosphates  are  held  in  solution ;  and  another,  to  give 
tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  often  in  fault.  Now,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  objects  would  be  accomplished  by  acid  medicines,  pa&- 
aessing,  like  the  one  in  question,  tonic  powers;  the  suppositioE  being 
entertained  that  the  acid  would  pass  out  through  the  kidneys,  and  thus 
impregnate  the  urine.  But  the  mineral  acids  are  not  absorbed  as  such; 
neither  are  they  thrown  off  as  such  by  the  emunctories.  As  before 
stated,  it  is  in  the  form  of  salts  that  they  enter  the  circulation,  and  are 
eliminated.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  among  our 
best  remedies,  if  not  the  l>e8t,  in  this  alTection  ;  and,  though  they  do  not 
directly  acidify  the  urine,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  do  so  indi- 
rectly. In  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  blood,  are  salts,  from 
which  the  acid  matter  normally  contained  in  the  urine  is  probably  separ 
rated.  The  sulphuric  acid  introduced  into  the  stomach  must,  in  order  to 
form  salts,  decompose  some  saline  substance  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
primal  viiB ;  and  the  liberated  acid  may  either  be  absorbed,  and  escape 
with  the  urine,  or,  in  its  turn,  disengage  from  some  one  of  the  salts  of 
the  blood  an  acid  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys. 

Sulphuric  acid  had  at  one  time  some  reput-ation  as^  a  remedy  in  colica 
picionum,  and  is  still  considered  a  good  prophylactic  against  that  com- 
plaint, under  certain  circumstances.  It  was  supposed  to  act  by  forming 
an  insoluble  and  inert  salt  with  the  lead,  and  thus  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  But  the  preparations  of  lead  do  not  produce  colica  picto- 
num,  while  lying  loose  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  even  precipitated  upon 
its  surface*  They  must  enter  the  circulation,  and  come  into  direct  con- 
tact  with  the  nervous  tissue  which  they  affect  Now,  sulphuric  a<!id 
cannot  follow  them  into  the  circulation  and  the  tissues;  aud,  even  if,  in 
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the  Ibnii  of  solable  sulphates,  it  should  do  so,  the  formation  of  an  insol- 
uble compound  of  lead  in  these  situations,  from  which  it  could  not  be 
readily  removed,  would  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  best  method  of  ex- 
pefling  the  poison.  So  far  as  the  acid  can  do  good  by  combining  with  any 
lead  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  far  it  may  be  useful  in  colica  picto- 
Bum,  by  preventing  the  further  absorption  of  the  poison.  It  may,  there- 
fore, prove  prophylactic,  if  habitually  used  as  a  drink  by  those  who  are 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  small  quantities  of  lead  with 
their  saliva,  or  antidotal  in  those  who  may  accidentally  take  the  poison 
iito  the  stomach  in  larger  quantities ;  hut  all  that  it  could  do  chemically 
iD  such  cases,  could  be  as  well  done,  and  with  less  liability  to  injury, 
by  the  use  of  one  of  the  soluble  sulphates.  It  must,  therefore,  act  by 
tome  other  than  its  mere  chemical  properties,  if  it  has  any  special  use- 
fidness  in  the  poison  of  lead ;  but  that  it  has  such  usefulness,  remains 
yet  to  be  satisfactorily  proved. 

Dr.  D.  Darrach,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  has  found  this  acid,  in  several 
eases,  very  efficient  in  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm.  He  used  it  in  the 
farm  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  of  which  ho  gave 
a  drachm,  diluted  with  several  ounces  of  water,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  hours.  {Am,  J,  of  Med.  Set,,  Oct.  1860,  p.  378.) 

The  acid  has  been  used  externally  in  eruptive  affections,  as  lichen^ 
prurigo,  obstinate  urticaria,  and  psora,  and  in  indolent  or  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore-throat, 
aod  the  anginose  affection  of  scarlatina,  and  as  a  caustic  application  to 
diphtheric  exudation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  But  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, its  place  has  been  supplied  by  more  efficient  or  more  convenient 
remedies;  and  it  is  now  little  employed.  When  used,  it  should  be  much 
diluted.   The  precise  strength  will  be  mentioned  under  the  preparations. 

Incompaiiblea,  If  the  special  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  wanted,  it 
should  not  be  given  with  metallic  iron ;  with  salifiable  bases,  with  which 
it  forms  salts ;  with  the  carbonates,  or  salts  of  vegetable  acids ;  with  sol- 
able  nitrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  or  sulphurets ;  or  with  the  soluble  salts 
of  lime,  baryta,  and  lead,  which  it  decomposes,  forming  insoluble  or 
nearly  insoluble  sulphates  of  these  bases  respectively.  Sometimes,  pos- 
sibly, it  may  be  appropriately  administered  in  connection  with  one  or 
more  of  these  substances;  but  this  should  never  be  done,  unless  with  a 
view  to  the  reactions  which  must  follow. 


Preparaiiona  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

As  kept  for  internal  use,  sulphuric  acid  is  always  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing forms.  In  relation  to  its  external  use  as  a  caustic,  it  will  bo  treated 
of  under  the  escharotics. 
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1.  DILUTED  SULPHURIC  ACID.  — Acfdum  Solpeuricom  Di- 

This  is  prepared  bj  the  U,  S.  PharmacopoBia,  by  mixiag  two  troj- 
oiinncs  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  fourteen  fluldounees  of  dis- 
tilled water,  then  filtering,  and  passing  thro uii^h  the  filter  as  much  more  of 
the  water,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  diluted  acid  measure  a  pint 
After  the  mixture,  a  white  insolnble  Bubstuuee  gradually  separates,  if  j 
the  commercial  acid  is  used  in  the  preparation^     It  is  the  sulphate  of , 
lead  previously  contained  in  the  strong  acid,  which  would  subside  if  j 
the  mixture  were  allowed  to  stand,  and  might  bo  got  rid  of  by  decanting 
the  clear  liquid.     In  the  U.  S.  proeeBS,  it  is  separated  by  filtering.     The 
British  preparation  is  somewhat  stronger,  but  not  materially  so.     Eyoii  « 
in  this  state  of  dilution,  the  acid  is  still  corroHive,  and  requires  to  be 
much  more  diluted  before  it  can  be  borne  by  the  palate.     The  officinal 
preparation  is  intensely  sour,  and  wnl!  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  if  it  come 
in  contact  with  them.     When  taken,  therefore,  it  should  either  be  sucked 
through  a  quill,  or  other  tube  introduced  fur  into  the  mouth  ;  or,  what  I 
think  is  ordinarily  a  better  plan,  it  should  be  swallowed  rapidl3^  and  the 
mouth,  immediately  afterwards,  well  and  repeatedly  washed  out  with 
water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.     Without , 
some  prceaution  of  this  kind,  the  teelh  may  be  seriously  injured. 

The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  to  be  repeated^ 
for  ordinary  purposes,  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  To  be 
efficient  in  hemorrhages,  it  must  be  gi\ren  every  two  hours.  The  dose 
should  be  taken  in  one  or  two  wineglassfuls  of  water,  sweetened  or  not, 
as  the  patient  may  prefer.  When  used  as  a  drink  in  hemorrhages  or 
fevers,  the  same  quantity  may  be  added  to  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water. 

For  a  gargle,  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  throat,  a  fluidrachm  may 
be  added  to  a  pint  of  water;  for  application  to  the  skin,  double  the  quan- 
tity. When  intended  for  pseudomemhranouB  patches  in  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  this  preparation  may  be  used  undiluted,  and  should  be  applied 
by  a  brush  directly  to  the  alfected  part,  and  no  other. 

Compound  In/uHion  of  Hosen  (Infusum  Ros^f:  CoMrosiTtfM,  fZ  S.)  is 
an  infusion  of  red  roses,  containing  about  three  fiuidrtichnis  of  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  in  two  and  a  half  pinl.s.  The  preparation  acquires  a  slight 
astringency  and  a  red  colour  from  tlic  roses;  but  its  elHcacy  depends 
ahogethcr  on  the  acid.  It  is  considerably  used  in  Great  Britain,  as  a 
drink  in  hemorrhages  and  colliquative  sweats,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  saline 
medicines,  especially  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  taste  of  which  it  in  some 
measure  conceals.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces.  It  Is  also 
used  as  a  gargle* 

2.  ABOMATIC  SULPHUBIC  ACID.— Acidum  Sulphubtcum 
Abomaticum.  U.  S.,Br.  —  Elixir  of  VitrioL 

This  preparation,  which  is  very  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
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dixirof  viirioL  i«  •  sinpllfici.t:on  of  Myndcrhffi  acid  elirir.  It  is  pre- 
pared, aceording  to  the  presem  F.  S.  prc»cess.  br  oblAminsr  a  tincture  af 
ginger  and  cinnamon  br  pen^tktSon  with  alcobcfL  and  thes  addinff  the 
tiBetnre  to  a  muEtoie  of  solpl  :- '  *  arid  and  alccihol  preriouslj  prepared. 
It  may  be  eonsideied  as  a  tiDCTTire  of  the  aromatics  meDiioDed  mixed 
with  the  acid;  tboagfa  some  chemical  rearJon  has  do  doabt  taken  place 
between  the  scTenl  ingredientsL  It  contains  one  pan  of  the  acid  to 
aboot  nine  parts  bj  measare  of  alcc»hol,  ani  is  therefore  considerablT 
monger  than  the  preceding  preparation.  As  the  drop,  however,  is 
analler,  the  dose  is  about  the  same  as  giren  in  drop^s.  The  U.  S.  prepa- 
ration is  about  one-third  stroncrer  ihan  the  British.  It  is  a  reddish-brown 
liqaid,  of  a  peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and,  when  diluted,  of  an  acid  not 
mpleasant  taste.  In  this  country,  it  is  the  form  generally  preferred  for 
the  internal  administration  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dose  of  it  is  irom  ten 
to  thirty  drops,  giren  in  one  or  two  wlneglassfuls  of  water.  It  is  Tery 
often  used  as  an  addition  to  sulphate  of  quinia  to  render  it  soluble  in 
water;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  two  Infufions  of  Peruvian  Bark  d 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it  enables  the 
water  to  extract  all  the  rirtues  of  the  bark,  while  it  agreeably  qualifies 
the  taste  of  the  infusion. 

8.  OOmCEHT  OP  SULPHTTRIC  ACIB. 

This  ointment  was  until  recently  an  officinal  of  the  Dublin  College. 
It  was  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm  of  the  acid  and  an  ounce  of 
lard.  Reaction  toc»k  place,  which  altered  the  colour  of  the  ointment; 
hot  it  was  still  merely  a  dilute  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  for  external 
nae.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  it  was  employed  as  a  remedy 
for  scabies,  lichenous  ringworms,  prurigo,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and,  still  further  diluted,  as  a  rubefacient  in  paralysis,  chronic 
aation  of  the  joints,  rheumatism,  etc 


11.  NITRIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Origin.  This  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  was  known  to  Geber  in 
the  seventh  century.  In  commerce  it  is  usually  denominated  aquafortis, 
ind  in  technical  language  sometimes  azotic  acid.  It  is  prepared  by 
beating  together  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
eondensing  in  a  reoeiver  the  vapours  which  are  given  off.  For  an  ac- 
eoootof  its  composition,  chemical  relations,  the  tests  of  its  purity,  etc, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  is  here  to  be  con- 
iifaed  mninly  in  ita  direct  medical  relationa. 


OEKimAL   STIMULANTS. 


I  PABT  ir. 


Properties,  Two  forms  of  the  acid  arc  kept  in  the  shops,  distinguishe 
as  the  nitrous  aud  nilric  acids. 

Nitrous  acid  of  the  shops  is  characterized  bj  iti?  orange  coloor^  which 
is  sometimes  Yory  deep,  and  by  the  onin^e-coloured  fumes  which  it  give 
off.  This  peculiarity  is  owing  to  its  impregnation  with  nitric  oxide  oB 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  reaction  between  which  and  u  portion  of  tht 
nitric  acid,  the  proper  chemical  nitrons  acid  is  generated,  which  impar 
its  colour  to  the  mixture.  But,  when  the  liquid  acid  is  diluted  with ' 
water,  the  orange-coloured  nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  again  into  nitric 
Lscid  and  nitric  oxide,  the  latter  of  which  escftpos,  assuming  an  orang 
'oolour  when  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaving  a  colourless  diluted 
nitric  acid ;  and,  as  the  medicine  must  be  diluted  before  being  adminia 
tered,  it  follows  that  the  nitrons  acid  of  the  shops  has  nothing  to  dia 
tinguish  it,  in  relation  to  medical  etleet,  from  the  purer  form.  This  oh 
aervation  is  necessary,  as  peculiar  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  it 

Nitric  acid,  when  quite  pure,  is  a  colon riess  liquid,  but,  as  often  kepty^l 
is  slightly  yellowish.  If  duly  concentrated,  it  gives  out  white  fumea^j 
As  directed  by  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  L42;  but  It 
is  of  variable  strength  as  found  in  the  shops.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour^*! 
and,  when  so  far  diluted  as  to  be  borne  in  the  mouth,  an  intensely  sour  j 
taste.  When  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  stains  tlie  cuticle  yellow  ;  and  j 
the  colour  remains  until  the  cuticle  itaelf  is  gradually  removed,  a  prop*] 
erty  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  stain  from  that  produced  by  iodintJ 
and  bromine.  The  colour,  moreover,  may  be  distinguished  by  becomlnu 
brighter  under  the  application  of  ammonia  or  soap. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Nitric  acid,  in  the  smallest  medicinal  doses^ 
excites  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion,  and  secondarily  invigoratca  the 
general  nutritive  process.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tonic,  acting  siiecially  oe  j 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  sulphuric  acid, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  being  without  astringency.  It  is  said 
also  to  he  refrigerant,  and  to  have  alterative  properties  which  render  it 
useful  in  peculiar  morbid  states  of  the  system.  On  these  points  more 
will  be  said  din^ctly.  It  is  thought  to  have  sometimes  induced  ptyalism; 
but,  at  best,  this  resnlt  is  very  rare. 

Too  largely  taken,  and  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  if  continued 
too  long,  it  is  apt  to  cause  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  gastric  pain  or 
spasm,  and  sometimes  severe  attacks  of  intestinal  colic.  Swallowed 
very  copionsly,  and  even  in  smaller  quantities  if  concentrated,  it  pro- 
duces i»oisonous  effects  so  much  like  those  resulting  from  sulphuric  acid 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  them,  (See  page  857.) 
With  the  nitric  acid,  however,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is  stained  yellow- 
ish instead  of  whitish;  and  yellow  stains  on  the  skin  of  the  face  will 
often  serve  to  distinguish  the  poison.  Two  instances  have  recently  oc- 
curred of  fatal  poisoning  from  iuhalatioo  of  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid, 
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arising  firom  the  faD  and  breaking  of  a  jar  containing  the  acid,  as  it  was 
carried  across  a  room.  Timely  efforts  to  save  the  patients  were  made 
bat  anayailinglj.  (Pharm.  Joum.  and  TVans.,  a.d.  1863,  iv,  475.)  The 
antidotes  and  remedial  treatment  are  absolutely  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  poisoning  from  sulphuric  acid.  When  poisoning  results  from  inha- 
lation, as  in  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  use  of  the  recently  invented 
atomiser  obviously  suggests  itself  By  means  of  it,  a  perfectly  safe  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  bicarbonated  alkalies  might  be  thrown,  in  the  form  of 
spray,  into  the  upper  passages,  and  thus  made  to  neutralize  any  acid  there 
present,  leaving  only  inflammation  to  be  combated,  which  would  require 
the  copious  use  of  leeches  preceded  by  the  lancet.  Gaseous  ammonia  is 
itself  so  irritating,  that  there  might  be  fear  of  aggravated  inflammation 
from  its  use. 

Mode  of  Operating.  Nitric  acid  is  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  alimentaiy 
mncous  membrane,  becoming  irritant  in  over-doses.  It  is  probably  never 
absorbed  in  the  acid  state;  but  combines  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
with  the  albumen,  and  the  salifiable  bases  which  it  always  encounters 
there,  and  in  this  state  of  combination  may  enter  the  circulation,  in  order 
to  be  thrown  off  immediately  by  the  kidneys.  Now  the  alkaline  salts  of 
nitric  acid  are  remarkably  refrigerant  and  sedative  to  the  circulation 
when  absorbed,  especially  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda ;  so  that,  as 
one  of  these  salts  will  be  likely  to  be  formed  by  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
bowels,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  refrigerant  effect  asserted  to  be 
produced  by  the  acid.  As  to  its  supposed  alterative  action,  so  far  as 
such  an  effect  has  been  experienced,  it  may  be  explained  in  a  somewhat 
nmilar  manner.  Muriatic  acid  frequently  exists  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
possible  that,  by  reaction  with  this,  the  nitric  acid  may  sometimes  gen- 
erate that  peculiar  combination  called  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  undoubt- 
edly has  an  important  alterative  action  on  the  system.  This  view  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  only  occasionally  that  nitric  acid  is 
found  to  exercise  the  alterative  influence  ascribed  to  it ;  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  reactions  can  occur  which  produce  nitromuriatic 
acid.  We  may  explain  in  the  same  way  the  reported  occurrence  of  pty- 
ilism  in  some  instances;  as  one  of  the  admitted  characteristic  properties 
of  nitromuriatic  acid  is  frequently  to  act  on  the  gums. 

In  the  concentrated  state,  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  tissues  through 
its  chemical  affinities,  and  thus  causes  the  death  of  the  part,  acting  as  an 
escharoUc. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  use  of  nitric  acid  as  a  tonic  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Like  that,  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  debility  of  convalescence,  with  want  of  appetite,  and 
i  disposition  to  sweat  at  nights;  though  not  perhaps  equally  efficient  in 
eorrecting  excessive  perspiration.  I  have  occasionally  met  with  cases 
of  fever,  from  whic!)  the  recovery  seemed  very  slow ;  the  pulse  remaining 
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rather  frequent,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  toD^c  some* 
what  furrcni^  and  the  appetite  feeble  or  wanting;  and  this  state  of  things 
coutiouing  for  daj's  with  little  or  no  change.  Under  such  circumstances, 
nitric  acid,  given  in  small  doses  every  two  or  three  hours,  has  seemed  to 
answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  hastening  and  eonfirminpr  the  conva- 
lescence. 

It  has  also  heen  used  with  asserted  advantage  m  fevern  generally^ 
heing  prescribed  partly  as  a  tonic,  and  partly  as  a  refrigerant  in  those 
of  feeble  action,  and  as  a  refrigerant  alone,  in  such  as  require  no  sup- 
porting treatment;  but,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  having  had  little  faith  in 
its  peculiar  efficacy,  1  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it;  and  can, 
therefore,  say  nothing  from  experience  of  its  virtues.  I  have  already 
explained  how  it  is  posj^ibln  thai  it  may  produce  a  refrigerant  eflFect.  Dr 
Bedford  Brown,  of  Yancey  villc,  N.  C,  has  found  it  highly  ad vantJigeous 
in  the  adynamic  state  of  remittent  fever,  in  connection  with  sulphate  of 
quiuia,  to  which,  he  thinks,  it  "certainly  added  efficacy.'^  He  began  with 
three  drops  every  six  hours,  and  gradually  increased  even  to  ten  drops  in 
cases  of  peculiar  intensity.  {Am.  J.  of  Med.  Svi.,  Jan.  18B0,  p.  49.)  Dr. 
Wm.  A.  Hammond  states,  as  the  result  of  his  treatment  of  41  eases  of 
intermittent,  32  Vjy  nitric  acid,  and  9  by  sulpliote  of  quinia,  that  the 
former  was  equally  successful  with  the  latter.  He  gave  ten  drops  of 
the  acid  three  times  a  day.  (Ibid,  April,  1861,  p.  60(1)  It  had  pre- 
viously heen  used  as  an  antiperiodic  by  Drs.  E.  T.  Bailey  and  Qco.  Men- 
denball,  of  Indiana.  (CL  S>  Dispeusalory,  12th  ed.) 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  an  alterative  influence  on  the  liver, 
and  to  l>e  useful  in  chronic  inJiamniQtion  of  (hat  organ.  Generally  it 
has  altogether  failed  of  making  any  useful  impression  in  such  cases,  and 
certainly  cannot  he  relied  on.  Nevertheless,  it  may  occasionally  do 
good,  through  the  generation  of  nitrorauriatic  acid  in  the  primie  vi®. 

Of  its  asserted  specific  virtues  in  Mcondary  »yphilis,  scrofula,  and 
various  eruptive  affections  characterized  by  a  depraved  blood,  as  tm- 
petigo,  ecthyma,  rupia^  etc.,  I  have  seen  nothing  which  might  not  bo 
ascribed  to  its  simple  tonic  action  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  the 
consequent  improvement  in  sanguification  and  nutrition.  Nevertheless, 
there  may  possibly  result  from  its  chemical  reactions  within  the  system, 
substances  having  in  some  degree  the  jieculiar  virtues  referred  to;  and 
the  statements  as  to  its  effirieney  made  by  respectable  practitionem 
would  tend  to  confirm  this  view;  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  be 
inferior  to  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of  the  affections  mentioned,  and, 
if  used  at  all,  should  be  so  as  an  adjuvant  merely. 

In  diai'rhcp.a,  and  dy.sentcry,  and  tlie  ordinary  forms  of  cholera,  it  has 
been  highly  recommt^nded ;  and,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  Hope^n 
mixture,  was  at  one  time  in  great  repute.  This  consisted  of  nitrons 
acid,  camphor  water,  and  laudanum.     Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
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choice  of  nitrous  preferably  to  nitric  acid.  I  have  already  shown  that 
this  prpferencc  was  unfounded.  I  have  eniployeti  this  mixture  in  the 
allections  above  referrpd  to,  but  generally  with  little  prroator  effect  than 
could  be  ascribed  to  the  laudanum  and  camphor  water.  The  acid  often 
proFoked  irritation  and  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  cases  of  bowel  affections  in  which  the  acid  appears  to  do  good. 
I  consider  it  wholly  inapplicable  to  acute  ca.^^s,  with  seven*  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  febrile  symptoms.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
appeared  to  me  useful,  are  a  certain  depn^e  of  general  debility,  without 
heat  of  skin,  with  no  considerable  pain,  and  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  disables  it  from  re- 
suming its  healthful  functions.  In  such  a  condition,  whether  the  affec- 
tion be  in  the  early  or  advanced  stage,  and  whether  it  have  the  form 
of  dianiioea  or  of  dysentery,  the  combination  above  refernMi  to  may 
prove  useful;  but  it  is,  I  think,  in  cases  of  diarrhcea  following  cholera 
infantum  that  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  my  hands.  In  ordinary 
chotera  morbus,  other  methods  are  so  uniformly  successful,  that  I  have 
never  considered  myself  justified  in  omitting  them  in  order  to  try  nitric 
acid. 

Epidemic  cholera  has  also  been  treated  by  nitric  acid,  but  I  believe 
with  no  peculiar  success. 

In  hooping-cough  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Amoldi;  and  Dr.  Qea 
D.  Oibbs  considers  it  as  a  most  efficient  remedy.  In  a  treatise  by  the 
latter,  published  in  London,  a.t>.  1854,  he  states  that  "it  not  only  arrests 
the  paroxysms,  and  removes  the  hoop,  but  shortens  the  disease  almost 
as  effectually  as  quinine  does  intermittent  fever."  (Lond.  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  July,  1854,  p.  118.)  Dr.  Amoldi  adds  as  much  of  the  acid  to 
water,  8weetene<l  with  sugar  almost  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  as  will 
give  it  the  sourness  of  pure  lemon-juice.  Of  this  preparation  he  gives 
to  a  child  one  year  old  a  dessertspoonful  every  hour,  to  an  adult  a  tum- 
blerful during  the  day.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  remedy,  till  further  experience  shall  have  established  its 
efficacy.  Hooping-cough  is  sometimes  protracted  in  consequence  of  a 
state  of  debility  into  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  fall,  and  which  is  re- 
lieved by  tonics.  Thus  far  nitric  acid  may  no  doubt  prove  useful ;  but 
much  more  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  practitioners  above  referred  to. 

Several  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma  very  promptly  yielded  to  the  use 
of  the  acid,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  T.  8.  Hopkins,  of  Bethel,  (ieorgia. 
Most  if  not  all  of  the  cases  were  of  young  children.  Ho  gave  from 
three  to  five  drops  of  the  acid  three  times  daily.  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med. 
8ci.,  N.  S.,  XX.  549.) 

As  an  antilUhic,  the  remarks  mado  upon  sulphuric  acid  are  precisely 
applicable  to  tlio  nitric.     It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  tiie  phos- 
phatic  diathesis  that  the  remedy  is  specially  indicated. 
VOL  I.— 94 
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As  a  local  remedy,  nitric  acid  has  been  used  to  stimulate  feeble  ulcers, 
to  remove  the  callous  edges  of  the  obstinate,  and  to  correct  the  morbid 
action  of  the  ill-conditioned  and  phagedenic.  It  has  also  been  recently 
employed,  with  great  asserted  advantage,  as  an  application  to  prolapsed 
anus  and  piles.*  Sir  B.  Brodie  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  phosphatic 
calcalus,  by  injecting  into  the  bladder,  every  two  or  three  days,  for  a  time 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  minims  to  a  fluidounce. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  the  officinal  acid  is  from  three  to  seven 
drops ;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shojys,  it  is  often  of  less  than  the  officinal 
strength ;  and  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  under  the  circumstances.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  the  above  quantity  of  the  officinal  acid  makes 
a  large  wineglassful  of  water  rather  disagreeably  sour;  and  enough, 
therefore,  of  any  specimen  employed  should  be  added  to  water  to  pro- 
duce this  eflTect.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  a 
small  dose  should  be  given  at  first,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  it 
produces  some  sensible  effect  upon  the  stomach,  a  little  pain  for  example, 
and  then  to  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  water  may  be  sweetened,  if 
so  preferred  by  the  patient.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  teeth.  (See  Diluted  Sulphuric  Add,  page  364.) 

As  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  twenty  to  forty  minims  of  the  strong  acid 
may  be  added  to  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  water. 

Incompaiiblea.  The  acid  should  not  be  administered  with  uncombined 
metals,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbonates,  nor  with  soaps  or 
sulphurets.  Caution  should  always  be  observed  not  to  drop  it  into  a 
silver  spoon,  as  it  would  thus  form  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic.  It 
should  be  administered  from  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel. 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid  (Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  U.  S.,  Br.)  is  an 
officinal  preparation.  The  present  Pharmacopoeia  directs  three  troy- 
ounces  of  the  officinal  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  to  be  mixed  with  sufficient  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  the  Diluted  Acid  measure  a  pint ;  but,  in  order  that 
the  preparation  may  be  of  uniform  strength,  the  apothecary,  if  unable  to 
obtain  a  strong  acid  of  the  officinal  specific  gravity,  should  make  the  re- 
quisite allowance,  and  increase  the  proportion  of  the  acid  sufficiently  to 
compensate  for  its  feebleness.  This  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  by  consult- 
ing the  table  of  Dr.  Ure  (see  U.  S.  Dispensatory),  from  which  he  can 
learn  the  quantity  of  strong  acid  in  any  specimen  of  a  given  specific 
gravity.  The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops, 
which  should  be  taken  in  a  large  proportion  of  water.  The  preparation 
may  be  applied  undiluted,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  to  pseudo* 


*  In  reference  to  the  surgical  use  of  nitric  acid,  as  an  esoharotio  in  piles  and 
prolapsed  reotum,  see  the  Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  April,  18(>8,  p.  843;  Aug. 
1851,  p.  184;  and  Dec.  1855,  p.  666. 
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Dlmnoix5  exadations.  msd  cen&in  indoler.:  and  infiis^'^pnble  ulcers ; 
tan  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  appl-oaiion  to  extend  IvTond  the  sup- 
hn  affected. 

An  oinimento/nUric  acid  was  formerly  o^o:nal :  but  has  boon  omitted 
in  recent  editions  of  the  pharmacopceras.  Ii  wa<  made,  aiwrviia^r  to  the 
Dablrn  prx^ss.  by  meltinc  together  a  p-^ur.d  of  olive  oil  and  four  ounce* 
of  lard,  and  adding,  upon  the  oomnieiu\'ment  of  eonoreTion.  fire  and  a 
half  drachms  of  the  ao:d.  The  rvsultinar  ointment,  which  was  yellow 
mod  of  a  firm  consistence,  was  used  in  cutaneous  affections,  mon*  espe* 
daDj  porrigo  and  impetigo. 


III.  MURIATIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  T.  5— AaDVM  Hyprocoloricum.  Br. 

Syn. — Hydroch.  h?ric  Acid. — Ch  loroh ydric  Acid. 

Origin.  Muriatic  acid  was  described  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the  fifteenth 
eentunr.  To  the  older  chemists  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  spirit  of 
aea-salt:  when  better  understoixl.  but  before  its  composition  had  lHH»n 
diacoTcred,  it  was  called  muriatic  acid:  at  present,  chemists  usually 
denominate  it  hydrochloric  or  chlorohydric  aciil.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmn- 
eopceia  the  name  of  muriatic  acid  has  been  n^tained  as  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive, and  best  adapted  for  a  medical  and  ph:imiaceutical  title,  until 
chemists  shall  adopt  one  upon  which  all  can  unite.  The  term  is  applitMi 
to  the  liquid  acid  obtained  by  acting  upon  chloride  of  sodium  with  sul- 
pbaric  acid  and  a  little  water,  and  reiviviuir  the  hydrochloric  acid  gaj^ 
given  off  in  distilled  water,  which  condenses  it.  The  U.  S.  Pharinacopopia 
directs  that  it  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1.16. 

Properties.  Muriatic  acid  when  pun»  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  is  often 
aomewhat  yellowish  as  in  the  shops.  It  emits  a  vapour  which  forms 
%  white  cloud  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  smell  is  strong.  ]>ungi^nt,  and 
peculiar;  its  taste,  when  diluted,  extremely  sour.  It  yields  with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  n^adiiy  dissolvi^ 
by  solution  of  ammonia.    Undiluted,  it  is  corrosive  or  escharotic. 

Effects  on  (he  Sytttem.  So  far  as  regards  its  action  upon  th(*  digestive 
function,  it  closely  resembles  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Like  them.  too. 
when  given  largely,  it  produces  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  occa- 
sionally disturbs  the  bowels.  In  very  largi^  quantity,  or  in  a  conci»n- 
trated  state,  it  operates  as  a  corrosive  poison,  with  symptoms  similar  tu 
those  produced  by  the  acids  just  named ;  but  distinguishable,  it  is  said. 
by  the  emission  of  its  peculiar  odour  from  the  mouth.    At  least  this  effect 
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has  been  observed,  when  it  has  been  given  in  poisonous  quantities  to  the 
lower  animals.  The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects  is  the  same  as  that 
indicated  for  the  other  mineral  acids.  (See  page  358.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  tonic  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  indirectly  to  the  system,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric.  From  the  fact  that,  mixed  with  gas- 
tric mucus,  it  will  dissolve  food,  and  from  the  supposition,  at  one  time 
entertained,  that  it  was  an  essential  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in 
the  stomach,  the  inference  seemed  reasonable,  that  it  would  prove  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  facilitating  digestion  when  impaired.  It  certainly  has 
this  effect  occasionally ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  possess  any 
superiority  over  the  other  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Paris  considers  it,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  strong  infusion  of  quassia,  as  one  of  the  best 
preventives  of  the  reproduction  of  xvorms^  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  bowels.  The  acid  has  been  much  used  in  typhus,  malig- 
nant scarlatina,  and  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  character,  partly  under 
an  impression  of  its  antiseptic  qualities ;  and  much  has  been  said  of  its 
efficiency  in  these  affections.  It  has  also  been  considered  specially  use- 
ful in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  complaints  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
But  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  acts  in  all  these  cases  by  any 
other  than  its  tonic  powers.  It  has  been  used,  like  the  other  mineral 
acids,  to  correct  the  phosphatic  urinary  deposits,  and  probably  acts  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  undiluted  acid  is  from  five  to  twenty 
drops,  which  may  be  given  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  sweetened  water,  and 
repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
every  two  or  three  hours,  for  example,  in  acute  cases,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  chronic.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  as  with 
the  other  acids,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  teeth.  (See  page  364.) 

To  the  incompatibles,  mentioned  under  nitric  acid,  may  be  added,  for 
the  muriatic,  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  and  lead. 

The  acid  is  sometimes  used  locally.  Applied  carefully,  without  dilu- 
tion, to  diphtheritic  or  pseudomembranous  surfaces,  it  will  effectually 
change  the  morbid  action ;  but,  though  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose  by  Bretonneau,  it  is  probably  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  while  it  is  less  convenient  In  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  it  has  been  used,  largely  diluted,  as  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle.  For 
this  purpose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  may  be  added  to  eight  fluid- 
ounces  of  water. 

There  is  an  officinal  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid  (Aoidum  Muriaticum 
DiLUTUM,  U.  &),  containing,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  present 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  four  troyounces  in  a  pint  of  the  diluted  acid,  the 
remainder  being  distilled  water.    The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty  drops. 
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IV.  XITEOMURIATIC  ACID. 
ACIDUM  MTROMURIATICUM.   C.  S. 

Origin,  etc.  This  coinbinaiion  first  aitraoied  notice  as  a  solvont  for 
rokL  whence  it  received  the  name  of  O'lua  reiia.  It  is  said  lo  have 
been  known  to  Geber.  who  liveii  in  the  sev»^uih  tvniurv :  but  its  ininv 
dnrtion  into  medicine  dates  only  from  the  early  pan  of  the  prvs^nt 
Accordinir  to  the  strict  chemical  nomonclanire  of  the  day.  it  is  named 
niiro-chlorohydric.  or  niiro-hydrochloHr  acid.  It  is  pix-paTyni.  accord- 
inc  to  the  present  Pharmacojveia.  by  mixiui:  three  troyoumvs  of  nitric 
acid  with  five  troy  ounces  of  muriatic  acid.  When  the  acids  are  of  suffi- 
cient strenirth.  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  Davy  suppoM^i  to  result 
in  the  production  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  and  chlorine.  But  M.  Baudri- 
Bont  found,  upon  collect  in?  the  vapours  ri>:n3r  from  the  mixture,  that 
they  did  not  c\*nsist  of  chlorine,  but  of  a  combination  \.^f  this  t-lement 
with  hyp"»nitrous  acid,  in  the  j>roportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter:  and  he  cave  the  name  of  chl?raz*^fic  gas  (chlorth 
ndric  ga*)  to  the  new  compound.  Gay-Lussac  afterwards  inveslijrated 
the  subjt-ct,  and  states  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  that  two  new 
products  are  formed,  ci^nsistinir  of  nitric  oxido  and  chlorine,  which  may 
be  deemed  to  have  l)o*?n  produoi*d,  the  one  from  hyponitrous  acid  by  re- 
placing one  equivalent  of  its  oxyg^•n  with  one  of  chlorine,  the  ot her  fnun 
nltrotis  acid  by  a  similar  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  for 
two  of  oxyifen  ;  but  Gay-Lussac  admits  also  the  evolution  of  fnv  chlo- 
rine. It  is  s<*en.  therefore,  that  the  ct>mpound  is  no  lonirer  a  mixture  of 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  of  certain  new  substanci^s,  havincr  dis- 
tinct chemical  properties,  and  proViably  an  entiri»lydiffen^nt  physiological 
action.  As  the  medicine  is  offirinally  pR»pared.  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble excess  of  nitric  acid:  so  that  its  effects  must  Ik*  those  conjointly  of 
that  acid  and  the  new  products. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  will  not  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  ehan^^s  a1>ove 
referred  to.  which  are  essential  to  the  distinctive  medicinal  character  of 
the  compound,  uuless  in  a  certain  decrri^e  of  concentration.  If  the  acid? 
employed  l>e  weak,  they  will  still  remain  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  in  the 
mixture,  and  will  exercise  on  the  system  only  the  effects  of  these  acids. 
It  is  probably  from  this  cause,  in  part  at  least,  that  thedisap)H>intment  in 
the  effects  of  nitromuriatic  acid  has  proct'edeil.  which  has  leil  to  its  aban- 
donment by  many  practitioners,  and  to  the  slifirhtinjr  notices  of  it  given 
by  some  of  the  recent  Endish  writers.  I  have  used  it  much,  have  taken 
care  to  guard  against  this  source  of  failure,  and  have  had  ever}'  reason  to 
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be  satisfied  of  its  great  efficiency.  Indeed,  I  consider  nitromuriatic  add 
as  among  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

When  the  strong  acids  cannot  be  obtained,  reaction  may  be  speedily 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  probably 
operates  by  concentrating  the  weak  acids  through  its  affinity  for  water. 
At  present  there  is  little  occasion  for  this  expedient,  as  the  acids  arc  gen- 
erally to  be  found  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  it  was  not  always  so ;  and 
I  have  repeatedly  made  this  addition  with  satisfactory  results. 

Properties. — When  reaction  has  but  partially  taken  place  between  the 
constituents,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  is  yellow ;  but  it  deepens  as  the 
changes  go  on ;  and  at  length,  when  they  are  completed,  is  reddish  or 
orange.  The  odour  closely  resembles  that  of  chlorine,  but  is  somewhat 
different.  The  taste,  upon  dilution  so  as  to  render  the  medicine  support- 
able in  the  mouth,  is  intensely  sour,  and  somewhat  peculiar.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  preparation  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  excluded 
fh>m  the  light. 

Effects  on  the  System: — Nitromuriatic  acid  promotes  the  appetite,  and 
in  other  respects  operates  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  function,  in  the 
same  manner  as  nitric  acid.  Like  that  acid,  too,  it  is  irritant  to  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane  in  over-doses;  and,  when  swallowed  io 
great  excess,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison,  with 
the  same  phenomena  as  those  already  described  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing by  the  mineral  acids.  The  antidotes  and  remedies  are  also  the  same. 
(See  pages  367-8.) 

But  this  medicine  produces  other  and  very  important  effects  upon  the 
system.  It  is  certainly  not  absorbed  precisely  as  administered ;  for  the 
nitric  acid,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  contained  in  it  in  excess,  probably 
never  enters  the  circulation  unchanged.  There  can  hardly,  however,  be 
a  doubt  that  one  or  more  of  the  new  bodies,  resulting  from  the  reaction 
of  the  ingredients,  is  really  absorbed.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  chlorine ; 
for  the  chemical  affinities  of  that  element  are  so  powerful,  that  it  could 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  primse  visB,  or  in  contact  with  the  tissues 
through  which  it  must  pass,  without  satisfying  those  affinities  by  union 
with  some  other  body  elementaiy  or  compound.  May  it  not  be,  that  the 
new  compound  noticed  by  M.  Baudrimont,  or  one  or  both  of  those  which 
offered  themselves  to  Oay-Lussac's  research,  are  capable  of  absorption, 
and  of  producing  all  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  blood, 
.and  upon  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  convoyed  by  the  blood? 

An  evidence  of  this  action  through  the  circulation  is  presented  in  the 
Increased  secretion  of  bile,  causing  not  unfrequently  bilious  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  and  in  the  fact  that  this  occurrence  takes  place  as  well 
from  the  external  as  from  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine,  proving  that 
It  is  not  merely  an  irritation  propagated  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  through  the  gall-ducts  to  the  liver.    Another  evidence  of  the 
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Mme  kind  is  the  ocrasioaal  sAiiration  and  sorv  month  which  foiiow  the 
»e  of  the  medicine.  wbethiT  >wai!owiHi  or  applied  to  the  skin :  effeet«» 
to  tke  K«litT  of  which,  though  they  are  bv  no  means  e\^!i>tant,  I  can 
Bjarif  bear  witness  Fnnher  pi\H>f>  are  offeivd  bv  the  thera^xnitie  in- 
loeiice  of  the  medicine  in  correctine  fetid  breath,  and  uuHlifyin«r  the 
uinary  secretion  so  as  to  previ-ut  the  eiiminatton  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It 
pcobaUr  acts,  in  both  of  tbe>e  instances,  by  deconi [Hosing  and  destroy- 
mz  substances  in  the  blood  which  causi'  these  morbid  phenomena,  while 
h  ksTes  the  normal  constitution  of  that  Aaid  unaffected. 

It  is  in  Tain  to  speculate  upon  the  precise  metluxl  in  which  these 
porifyingr  eilects  are  produced.  We  have  not  yet  light  onouirh  tojustifNr 
ereo  an  attempt  to  form  an  explanatory  theory  on  the  subject ;  though 
we  may  reasonably  appeal  to  facts  for  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  effects 
refened  to. 

Tkerapeuiic  Jpplicaiion.  Like  the  mineral  acids  generally,  the  nitro- 
muriatic  may  often  be  used  advanta^\>usly  in  general  debility  with 
enfeebled  digestion.  For  the  special  affections  in  which  it  may  be  thus 
employed  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  i\»ader  is  referred  to  the 
therapeutic  applications  of  sulphuric  acid.  (See  page  359.)  The  condition 
under  which,  in  these  affections,  it  may  be  employed  preferably  to  other 
acids,  is  when,  with  the  gt^neral  debility,  and  that  of  the  stomach  in 
particnlar,  there  is  conjoined  a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  as  evim^od 
by  the  want  of  bile  or  its  deficiency  in  the  feces.  In  other  respects, 
acting  in  these  cases  probably  through  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  it 
contains,  it  is  identical  in  its  effects  with  that  remedy  se|mrate]y  admin- 
inteoad. 

I  am  much  in  the  habit  of  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  certain  cases  of 
diarrhcMj  chronic  enterilis,  and  dysentery,  and  find  it  occasionally  ex- 
tremely useful.  The  disease,  after  lingering  long  under  various  treatment* 
apeedily  begins  to  amend,  and  goes  on  regulaily  to  convalescence,  under 
the  use  of  the  remedy,  which  I  generally  give  combined  with  an  opiate. 
That  the  result  is  not  due  exclusively  to  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  given  previously,  and  in  other  forms  of  combination, 
without  any  curative  effect  The  cases  referred  to  are  unattended  with 
fever  or  heat  of  skin,  and  are  characteriEcd  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
system,  and  apparently  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  ap]H>arH  to  indi- 
cate a  tonic  treatment.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  remedy 
operates,  in  these  cases,  not  only  as  a  tonic,  but  also  by  an  alterative  in- 
fluence on  the  mucous  surface,  and  perhaps  upon  the  blood,  the  natures  of 
which  is  not  yet  understood. 

The  applicability  of  nitromuriatic  acid  to  the  treatment  of  dUea»en  of 
the  liver  was  a  beautiful  discovery  of  Dr.  N.  Scott,  of  Bombay.  That 
practitioner,  having  obtained  very  Ixmeficial  effects  from  nitric  acid  in 
hepatic  affectiona,  and  made  known  the  results  of  hia  treatment,  and 
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being  sarprised  at  a  want  of  coincidence  in  the  experience  of  otber  prao> 
titioners  with  his  own,  was  led  to  make  particular  inquiries  into  the 
cause.  He  found  that  the  nitre,  out  of  which  the  acid  employed  by  him 
in  India  was  prepared,  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  consequently  yielded  muriatic  acid  along  with  the  nitric; 
so  that  in  fact  he  had  been  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  his  cases,  and  not 
the  pure  nitric.  He  was,  thei*efore,  induced  to  try  the  compound  acid, 
and  found  his  conjecture  verified  by  the  result. 

Nitromuriatic  acid  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretory  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  as  an  alterative  in  its  morbid  conditions,  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  mercury,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  differs  from 
that  remedy  in  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  acute  inflammatory  affections, 
or  high  vascular  irritation,  with  active  congestion  of  the  organ  But 
when  the  secretory  function  is  deficient,  or  wholly  suspended,  in  con- 
^sequence  of  mere  torpor  or  debility  of  the  gland,  nitromuriatic  acid  acts 
often  very  advantageously;  and  if,  with  this  condition  of  the  liver,  there 
are  conjoined  considerable  general  debility,  an  anemic  or  otherwise  de- 
praved state  of  the  blood,  and  depression  of  the  digestive  function,  it 
should  even  be  preferred  to  the  mercurials,  as  it  tends  to  repair,  instead 
of  aggravating,  as  the  latter  remedies  too  often  do,  the  coincident  affeo- 
tfions.  In  chronic* inflammation  of  the  liver,  also,  the  remedy  is  pocih 
liarly  useful,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  cases,  moreover,  in  which 
mercury  has  been  tried  without  satisfactory  results,  or  insurmountable 
prejudice  exists  against  it,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  forbids  its  use, 
nitromuriatic  acid  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  best  substitute.  In  the 
suppurative  stage  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  same  remark  is  applicable  Of 
course,  in  the  jaundice,  dropsical  affections,  and  general  cachectic  stale 
of  system,  so  often  associated  with,  and  in  great  measure  dependent  on 
hepatic  disease,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  remedy,  properly 
employed,  and  sufficiently  long  continued.  One  practical  remark  is 
applicable  in  all  these  cases ;  namely,  that  nitromuriatic  acid  and  mer- 
cury, however  apparently  coindicated,  should  never  be  administered  to- 
gether, at  least  with  any  quantity  of  the  mercurial  larger  than  a  smaU 
fraction  of  a  grain ;  for  there  is  danger  of  the  production  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and,  consequently,  of  all  the  mischief  which  that  poison  is 
capable  of  producing.  I  have  been  informed,  on  sufficient  authority,  of 
a  case  of  death  which  speedily  followed  the  joint  exhibition  of  nitromu- 
riatic acid  and  calomel,  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels^ 
vomiting,  purging,  etc. 

As  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  depraved  states  of  health,  attended  with  ulcerative  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  or  certain  eruptions,  as  ecthyma,  rupia,  porrigo,  etc.; 
in  the  purulent  infection  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  degraded  and 
disintegrated  pus,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  condition  of  the  system 
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m  gm^tgrene.  In  all  these  cmses.  it  pn>bablv  acts  joinilT  br  the  totiic 
iniuence  of  its  acid  ingT>?<lien;  on  dipcstion.  and  the  general  al:cra:ive 
UaeDce  of  the  portion  absorbed. 

In  theora/io  lith'Ojnf  it  i«  ctrnair.lv  an  admirable  ix^medy.  Su£nc\^sted 
ipst  I  believe,  bv  the  late  Dr.  Bird.  «"'f  LoT^i-^n.  in>toa«i  of  the  nhrio  acid 
reeommeiHled  by  Dr.  Prout,  ii  ha>  como  into  p  iMral  u>o.  and  often  pnv 
duces  the  happiest  resolts.  I  havf  lYpoaroiily  usietl  it  in  oas<^>  ehai^ 
acterized  by  an  abundance  of  oxa'aTo  of  linio  in  xho  urino;  and.  1  'Micve. 
in  no  instance  have  known  it  to  tail  in  oomviinir,  or  much  diminlshincr 
that  symptom:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  constitutional  symptoms 
hare  often  aDdergone  a  similar  amelioration. 

Then»  is  a  spc^^ial  moH>id  condition,  which  1  have  occasionally  met 
with,  and  have  for  many  year<  Iven  in  the  habit  of  c»>ml>atinsr.  by  means 
of  this  remedy,  with  the  happiest  su-.vess.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  this  condition  to  the  n^ador.  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently well  characteriztMl  to  my  own  obst nation.  Then^  is  a  Ariiure  of 
the  appetite,  a  slicrht  fur  upon  the  ton  cue.  which,  however.  ixMuains 
moist,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  a  cool,  moist,  and  rel fixed  surfaiv.  and 
a  pulse  rather  feebler,  perhaps,  than  in  health,  sometimes  a  little  accol- 
entt'd,  hut  not  strikingly  abn«»nMal  in  any  way.  With  these  symptoms 
lie  frequently  conjoined  an  offensive  breath,  irrneral  lauiruor.  and  a  n^ 
markable  and  apparently  causeless  depri*ssion  of  spirits,  with  perverted 
feeling',  sometimes  almost  approach  in  lt  insanity.  I  have  nttrihuted  this 
condition  to  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  dependent  probably  on  de- 
fective digestion  and  a.«similation.  It  may  continue  for  weeks  without 
abatement:  but,  under  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid.  Ivsrins  to  improve  in 
i  few  days,  and,  in  a  period  of  time  vary  in  «r  frt>m  two  or  thnn*  weeks  to 
some  months,  often  yields  entirely.  Since  the  praeiit*e  of  chemical  and 
inicrosco])ical  investitration  of  the  urine  has  come  into  vojrue.  eircum- 
fitances  have  pri^vented  me  from  investigating:  the  state  of  the  secn^tion 
in  this  affection  unless  in  a  few  instances;  and,  in  all  of  these,  oxalate  of 
lime  was  noticed  in  the  urine. 

Admiui^it ration.  The  dose  of  the  acid  is  from  two  to  ten  drops,  accord- 
ing to  its  strenprth.  About  Ove  drops  is  a  medium  dose,  which  may  Ihj 
given  in  from  two  to  four  fluidounci's  of  sweeti^ned  water,  and  n^pcated 
two,  three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  me<licine,  in 
large  doses,  is  apt  to  induce  colicky  pains,  it  is  best  to  be^in  with  a 
small  do«\  and  increase  till  it  evinces  some  siprn  of  act  in j?.  The  same 
caution  should  be  observed  as  with  the  other  acids,  to  ^iruanl  the  teeth 
igainst  injury.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  openinpr  the  bottle  in  which  the 
•cid  may  be  contained,  to  avoid  exposing  the  face  to  the  jt»t  of  gaseous 
vapour,  which  sometimes  smidenly  escapes,  esiH»cially  when  the  InUtlo 
kaa  been  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  which  may  endanger  the  eyes,  if 
not  guarded.     When  the  patient,  or  a  nurse,  mixes  the  acids,  particular 
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direction  should  be  given  that  they  shoald  not  be  dropped  into  water 
before  they  have  been  mingled,  and  full  time  has  been  allowed  for  mu- 
tual reaction.  In  fact,  it  is  best  that  the  mixture  should  be  made  by  the 
apothecary,  and,  after  sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place,  should  be  di- 
luted before  being  dispensed.  I  frequently  thus  prescribe  the  remedy, 
directing  it  to  be  diluted  with  camphor  water,  in  such  proportion  that  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  preparation  shall  constitute  a  dose,  to  be  afterwards 
further  diluted  by  the  patient  To  this  mixture  a  portion  of  laudanum 
may  be  added,  whenever  indicated. 

The  incompalibles  are  so  numerous,  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  gii^e  the 
acid  without  other  accompaniments  than  those  just  mentioned.  It  should 
be  administered  from  a  wineglass,  or  by  means  of  some  other  glass  or 
porcelain  instrument,  and  never  from  a  metallic  spoon,  especially  one  of 
silver. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  liver,  it  has  been 
thought  that  its  external  use  is  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the  internal 
At  least,  the  two  methods  may'often  be  advantageously  conjoined;  or 
the  outward  application  may  be  resorted  to  when  the  medicine  operates 
offensively  on  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  employed  externally  in 
the  form  of  lotion,  footbath,  or  full  bath.  For  the  purpose  first  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  fluidrachms 
to  a  pint,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge.  For  a  footbath,  from  one 
to  two  fluidounces  may  be  used  to  the  gallon  of  water;  for  a  bath, 
about  one  fluidounce  to  the  same  quantity.  Both  the  bath  and  footbath 
should  be  at  the  temperature  of  about  96^  F.,  and  should  be  prepared  in 
wooden  vessels.  The  application  may  be  continued  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  or  till  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  begins  to  be  felt  in  the 
skin.     It  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day. 


V.  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM. 

There  are  three  isomeric  conditions  of  phosphoric  acid,  identical  in 
composition,  but  differing  in  their  relation  to  bases,  of  which  one  unites 
with  one  equivalent,  the  second  with  two  eqs.,  and  the  third  with  three; 
and  hence  they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  monobaisic,  bibcLsio, 
and  Iribasic  phosphoric  acid;  water  when  combined  with  these  being 
considered  in  the  state  of  a  base.  With  these  preliminaiy  remarks,  I 
must  be  content  with  referring  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (12th  ed.,  p.  51), 
for  the  chemistry  of  this  acid.  Two  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  are  now 
officinal,  the  glacial,  namely,  and  the  diluted,  both  of  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  first  time,  at  its  late  revision. 
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Properties.  Dilated  phosphoric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  without 
smell,  extremely  sour,  and  possessed  of  strong  acid  properties.  Though 
much  less  corrosive,  even  in  a  concentrated  state,  than  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  vet  capable  in  that  state  of  destroying  life.  Orfila  has  seen  fatal 
gastritis  produced  in  a  dog  by  thirty  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  a  very  little 
water. 

Medical  Uses.  As  a  medicine,  it  has  been  more  used,  till  of  late,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  than  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  this  country.  Having  never  prescribed  it,  or  seen  it  prescribed,  I 
am  not  entitled  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  its  properties  or 
value  as  a  medicine ;  but,  from  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  some  writers  claim  for  it  special  and  extraordinary  virtues, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  resembles  the  other 
acids  in  its  effects,  and  can  do  little  more  than  they.  It  is  thought  espe- 
cially to  resemble  sulphuric  acid  in  tonic  virtues,  and,  though  not  so 
energetic,  has  the  advantage  that  its  taste  is  somewhat  more  agreeable, 
and  its  tendency  to  produce  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  less.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  employed  to  promote  the  appetite  and  invigorate 
digestion  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system.  Scrofulous  affections, 
passive  hemorrhages,  colliquative  sweats,  excessive  suppuration,  low 
febrile  diseases,  caries  of  the  bones,  ulcerous  and  eruptive  affections  with 
depraved  blood,  are  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended,  and 
in  which  its  tonic  properties  may  have  rendered  it  useful.  Its  property 
of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime  out  of  the  body  has  led  to  its  employ- 
ment in  ossification  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  in  cases  of  phos- 
phatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  dissolve  the  abnor- 
mal bony  matter,  and  calculous  formations  within  the  body.  In  the 
urinary  affection,  it  may  operate  beneficially  in  the  same  manner  as 
sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  greatly 
reducing  vital  irritability,  and  has  been  employed,  in  reference  to  this 
property,  in  hysteria  and  convulsive  disorders.  On  the  contrary,  from 
an  imagined  excitant  influence  over  the  generative  organs,  it  has  been 
used  in  impotence  in  males.  As  a  local  application,  it  has  been  espe- 
cially recommended  in  caries,  in  which  it  corrects  the  fetor,  dissolves 
and  aids  in  the  separation  of  the  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  otherwise 
favours  the  healing  process.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  beneficial  in 
offensive  cancerous  ulcers. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  phosphoric  acid  would  occasionally  prove 
useful  by  supplying  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus  or  the  phosphates  in  the 
tissues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  with  the  salifiable  bases  it 
meets  with  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  lime,  soda,  etc.,  salta  which  may 
enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  produce  all  the  effects  which  it  has  of  late 
been  somewhat  fashionable  to  ascribe  to  the  phosphates.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
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From  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  kept,  it  is  liable  to  two 
impurities,  which  very  much  interfere  with  its  beneficial  operation.  Not 
unfrequently  the  fountains  or  reservoirs  containing  it  are  furnished  with 
a  leaden  tube  of  exit,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  water,  drawn  at  any  one 
time,  must  have  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  contact  with  lead, 
and  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  carbonate  of  that 
metal.  Should  it  be  frequently  drawn,  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  salt  of  lead ;  but  if  not,  the  impregnation  may  be  con- 
siderable. The  water  which  has  remained  over  night  in  the  exit  pipe 
often  contains  it ;  and  I  have  known  of  two  instances  of  colica  pictonum. 
induced  by  the  habit  of  drinkiAg  every  morning  the  first  draught  of  the 
water  from  the  fountain. 

Another  impregnation  is  copper,  derived  from  the  fountain,  which  is 
usually  made  of  that  metal.  The  copper  fountains  arc,  it  is  tnie,  tinned 
in  the  interior;  but  the* process  is  not  always  well  performed,  or  the  tin 
coating  is  worn  off  in  spots ;  and  thus  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
more  or  less  copper  is  dissolved.  Sometimes  the  solution  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  obvious  to  the  taste. 

It  is  highly  important,  for  medical  purposes,  that  the  water  should  be 
quite  free  from  these  impurities.  Their  presence  may  easily  be  detected. 
If  lead  is  contained  in  the  preparation,  it  will  be  evinced  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dark  discoloration  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphatc  of  am- 
monia; if  copper,  by  a  brown  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
This  latter  test  is  so  delicate,  that  one  part  of  copper,  dissolved  in  56,000 
parts  of  the  water,  may  be  detected  by  the  reddish  tinge  it  produces. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Carbonic  acid  is  at  first  locally  irritant 
This  is  perceived  on  attempting  to  inspire  the  pure  gas,  when  a  strong 
irritant  impression  is  felt  in  the  throat  and  air-passages,  so  strong,  indeed, 
that  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically,  and  refuses  to  admit  it  unless 
diluted.  Applied  to  the  skin  for  a  short  time,  it  produces  a  feeling  of 
warmth  and  tingling  or  prickling,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  posi- 
tively painful.  When  the  strongly  impregnated  liquid  is  swallowed,  it 
is  often  so  irritant  to  the  fauces,  as  with  some  persons  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  take  a  large  draught  of  it  without  interruption.  It  exer- 
cises a  similar  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach  itself,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly one  cause  of  its  medicinal  effects.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  gentle  gas- 
tric stimulant,  operating  in  a  manner  more  analogous  to  that  of  the 
milder  aromatics  than  of  any  other  medicines.  It  is  said  to  be  refHg- 
erant,  and  to  excite  perspiration  and  diuresis.  But  I  believe  it  owes 
these  effects  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  taken ;  and  one  of  its  advant- 
ages is  that,  by  the  gentle  stimulation  of  the  acid,  it  prevents  injurious 
effects  from  the  large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  swallowed  with  it  I 
do  not  think  that  of  itself  it  is  stimulant  to  the  secretions.  It  is  probably 
not  absorbed  into  the  circulation  as  carbonic  acid  from  the  alimentary 
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canal,  for  the  tendencies  of  the  hlood  are  cvc:ryw|j*;re  to  ^rivr  out  riithiT 
than  to  take  in  that  Rub.stanr.f;.  Its  fir.-it  htiiiiuiinit  \ui\ti'trr^it,u  ]i|i)M*urri 
to  be  followed,  as  is  known  to  bo  the  ca.-i;  witii  thff  frti^  lo'-itliy  up|i!ii-d, 
by  a  i^edative  influence  on  the  iktvoijs  ti>-."-ij«r. 

The  pently  stimulant  action  of  carbonir:  ar.ir]  wau^r  rt'tuhr.^.  It  UHi-fui 

IS  a  tonic  in  dysp(*psitt  and  othi-r  -tat^s  of  t'a-tri<:  d<  bilily,  if  uot  und 

80  largely  and  so  fn.*quently,  as  on  the  out:  liniA  to  i;p.'!'j««;  iiifl^njniuMon 

of  the  stomach,  and  on  the  otlnir  to  ^rxiiaurt  iir  r-x'r!i;ibilii v.     'i'lio  dyh- 

peptic  patient  will  find  advantacf  in  takir.;:  a  I'.i'tti^-.ruu-  dr:iij;.'iii  *,(  it 

twice  a  day.     AuoiIrt  irreat  advaiiiajr*-  .>  rlj<-  oji':.  aln-ndy  vtrUrnA  to, 

of  obviating  too  irreai  a  d<'pnrr-:ri^  ».-rt'  *:    frM.-:  C/ld  wati:r.  ajid  of  n-n- 

ciering  it  aoci^ptable  to  tli*:  rtomarh.  wl;f-rj  /.  iij:j:iit  oiij^rwif-':  provi:  op- 

j>pp5sive.  possibly  excil*.-  L'artrc  r;.ferm,  ^r  b**  p'/r-r^-'i.     li'h^tf.  wb«'fj 

Ideated  and  p'r-?piria7.  we  i:iay  uif-h  luor'r  -af<riy  tak':  a  dni-iy'^i  lyf  r^jd 

^rsarbr'Dic  acid  waT<-r.  ibaL  &::  fr'^j-Jt  ar:.«.*j!.*  ^f  'ro'.aj.y  o'yl-;  '..a«  r  /joI 

^imikrly  protr-ied.      H«rr.'-«r.  tv>.  ::i  f«.  vr!!*;  o"-«  i-i 

'^enr  *>.  Id  tiay  >^  criv.  :j   ♦japji.ly  t-  a  r«  f.'*-'.  r  -^  a:. 

'^^whrL  co!  i  wa'.er  in  ".:.e  rir:.*.-  'i\-.:.'.'*.y  y;.  ;;;.*.  >.;.:.  r 

c*.  :'•:».  tLalit?  iL*:  i.^--!':  -.■.■  av:  ar  a  «;.""  .j.-.t. 
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of  the  more  soluble  saline  cathartics,  of  the  citrates  of  potassa  and  am- 
monia as  diaphoretics,  and  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  as  diuretics  and 
antilithics.  It  is  also  sometimes  useful  as  a  solvent  for  substances  not 
soluble  in  water  alone.  The  carbonate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  carbonic  acid  water,  which 
thus  offers  the  means  of  agreeably  administering  these  substances  in 
solution. 

The  dose  of  the  preparation  is  not  precise.  The  patient  may,  in  gen- 
eral, be  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  but  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  give  it 
in  small  quantities,  as  of  a  wineglassful,  repeated  frequently,  than  very 
largely  at  once.  Seldom  more  than  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces  should 
be  taken  at  one  draught  It  is  often  advisable  to  flavour  it  with  some 
agreeable  syrup ;  as,  in  febrile  cases,  with  lemon  syrup,  and  in  dyspep- 
sia with  ginger  syrup ;  but  in  nansea  and  vomiting,  it  is  usually  more 
effective  when  taken  alone. 

Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  carbonic  acid  water  topically,  as  a 
gently  stimulant  agent  Applied  by  means  of  cloths,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed advantageously  in  cancerous,  sloughing,  and  other  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  of  which  it  relieves  the  pain,  improves  the  secretions,  and  checks 
the  gangrenous  tendency.  Fermenting  poultices  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose.     They  owe  their  eflicacy  to  the  carbonic  acid  evolved. 

Many  natural  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  adds 
greatly  to  their  usefulness,  by  rendering  them  more  palatable  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

Much  attention  has  been  recently  bestowed  on  the  medical  properties 
and  uses  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  pure  gaseous  form.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  brought  into  notice,  as  an  anaBsthetic  agent, 
by  an  experiment  of  Ingenhousz,  who  found  that  a  finger,  deprived  of  its 
cuticle,  and  introduced  into  oxygen  gas,  became  more  painful ;  whereas, 
by  immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  pain  was  relieved.  Acting  upon 
this  hint,  several  English  physicians  employed  it  remedially,  injecting  it 
into  the  rectum  in  dysentery,  and  applying  it  to  painful  and  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers  on  the  surface ;  and  Mr.  Ewart,  a  surgeon  of  Bath,  obtained 
great  benefit  from  it  in  cancer  of  the  brea.st.  The  direct  application, 
however,  of  the  pure  gas  seems  to  have  fallen  into  entire  neglect;  though 
it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  employed,  in  the  form  of  effervescing 
draughts,  for  the  relief  of  irritable  stomach,  and  in  that  of  fermenting 
poultices,  for  gangrenous  ulcers.  In  1834,  M.  Mojon,  of  Genoa,  recom- 
mended the  injection  of  the  gas  into  the  vagina  in  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
other  painful  affections  of  the  uterus;  and  the  practice  seems  to  have 
been  imitated  by  other  Italian  physicians.  About  the  same  time,  it 
was  employed  at  certain  mineral  springs  in  Germany  and  France,  in  the 
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fam  of  ftir4»t]i  and  of  the  ai^douche.  for  rfaenmatio  pains  and  varions 
oclier  alfiKtions :  the  gas  being  used  as  h  issued  from  the  natural  foant- 
aiasL  Bm  it  is  to  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edioburgh.  that  we  are  mainlj 
ndebted  for  the  revival  of  this  remedy,  and  ibe  much  m<~ire  extended  use 
'  of  it.  Having*  seen  a  notice  of  its  efficacy  in  a  case  of  uterine 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rossi,  of  Italy,  he  was  induced  to  give  it 
a  trial,  and  made  his  expenence  with  it  public,  in  an  essay  upon  the 
•ofajcct,  written,  in  1  So 6.  for  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Froperiie*.  When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  directed  upon  a 
sensitive  sorface.  as  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  the  skin  denuded  of 
the  catide.  it  produces  at  fir^t  an  irritation,  variable  in  degree  according 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface,  and  s«:metimes  very  painful,  especiallj 
in  the  conjunctiva,  which,  it  is  said,  cannot  support  the  application  longer 
than  4  or  5  seconds.  In  the  nasal  pa^sa^es  it  produces  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  of  ammonia,  and.  whrn  the  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it.  either 
vamixed.  or  diluted  with  50  per  cent,  or  less  of  atmospheric  air.  it  causes 
so  mnch  irritation  in  the  larynx  that  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically,  and 
ks  entrance  into  the  lungs  is  prevented.  ( Herj^in.  Ann.  de  Th^rap.,  1859, 
pL  60.)  This  property  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  long  known :  and  I 
onee  convinced  myself  of  its  ideality  by  cautiously  attempting  to  inhale 
the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  in  a  large  brewers'  vaL 
It  has  been  denied  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  cases  in  which  he  applied  the  gas  to  the  air-passages,  it  was 
mnch  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  iSee  Braiih  waiies  Retrospect,  xxxviiL 
pi  260.)  When  mixed  with  $0  or  90  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  air.  it  is  in- 
haled readily,  and  without  inconvenience.  Its  6rst  irritant  impression 
OB  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  is  soon  followed  by  a  sedative  effect 
■pon  the  nervous  tissue,  by  which  pain,  if  present,  is  often  entirely  re- 
lieved. Even  ordinary  sensation  is  after  a  time  much  diminished,  as 
shown  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Demme.  of  Philadelphia,  who  im- 
Dieni«d  his  naked  arm  in  the  gas.  and.  after  ten  minutes,  found  the  skin 
so  much  benumbed  that  it  could  be  violently  pinched  without  causing 
pain.  ( Jfed  and  Surg.  Reporter.  Feb.  26.  1S59.  p.  380.)  When  inhaled, 
in  the  dilated  state,  the  gas  is  said  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  though 
acting  as  a  sedative  to  the  nerves.  After  a  short  continuance  of  inhala- 
tion, it  eanses  a  state  of  somnolence  and  anesthesia,  which,  according  to 
Messrs.  Fanre  and  Ozanan.  who  experimi-nted  with  it  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals, mar  be  kept  up.  without  danger  to  life,  for  10,  20.  or  even  30 
minutes,  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for  the  performance  of  any  ordinary 
surgical  operation.  Though,  in  its  concentrated  state,  it  causes  speedy 
snlbcation  bv  excluding  air  from  the  lungs,  yet,  when  mixed  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  common  air  as  to  be  readily  inhaled,  it  is  said  not 
to  oceasion  sudden  death,  but  to  induce  insensibility  gradually,  and  with- 
out any  violent  symptoms  (Herpin,  Ann.  de  Th^rap.,  loc.  cU.)  If  theso 
TOf..  L^35 
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results  sliould  be  aatisfactorily  confirmed  by  expenment,  carbonie  acid 
gas  would  be  a  safer  9urgi<?al  aiia28tlielic  than  chlorofonn. 

Dr  01.  Bernard,  of  Paris,  has  observed  that  the  injection  of  carboDJe 
acid  into  the  vagina  is  not  onfroqiiently  attended  with  constitutional 
effects,  similar  lo  those  produced  by  its  inhalation.  The  symptoms  are 
headache,  giddiness,  abnormal  sounds  in  the  ear,  nausea,  somnolence, 
languor  and  prostration,  and  ev^on  involuntary  discharges  of  urine;  and 
ho  has  sonietiraca  found  them  so  threatening  as  to  precluile  the  use  of  the 
remedy.  He  noticed  the  efTect  as  well  in  cases  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  vagina  retained  its  integrity,  as  in  those  in  which  there  was  oloor* 
ation, 

From  a  series  of  experiments  by  MM.  Ch.  Leeonte  and  J.  Demarquar^ 
of  Paris,  on  the  effect  of  gases  injected  into  the  suheutaueous  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue,  or  cavity  of  ihe  peritoneum,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined that  carlionie  acid  thus  injected  produceii  no  Injurious  effect; 
being  absorbed  in  forty-five  minutes;  and  that,  consequently,  no  hesitar 
tion  need  he  felt  in  applying  it  in  this  way,  when  from  any  cause  indicated* 
(Ajx'h,  Gi-n.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  6()8,)  Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  has  proved 
ameslhctic  under  various  circuuistances  of  application,  it  would  probably 
be  found  so  if  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue.  At  least  it  might  be  worth 
the  trial,  in  cases  of  ohstiiiate  local  pains  which  have  resisted  other  anies- 
thetics,  or  in  which  there  may  l»e  some  objection  to  their  use.  MM.  Lecoote 
and  Demarquay  also  ascertained  that  this  gas,  brought  into  contact  with 
divided  tendons,  facilitated  their  union. 

Uses.  The  afTections  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found  most  uscfulg 
when  topically  applied,  are  painful  atatesofthe  tUeruttand  migina,  with 
or  without  ulceration.  Great  relief  is  afforded  in  cancerous  eases;  and 
sometimes  ulcers  of  this  character,  at  the  neck  of  the  womb,  are  said  to 
have  been  much  benetited,  and  even  healed  under  its  influence.  (CL 
Bernard,  loc,  vit.)  Tlae  anodyne  influence  of  the  gas  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  severe  burning  pain,  which  is  diflused  through  the  pelvis;  and 
this  is  said  occasionally  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  remedy.  But  in  genural  the  uneasiness,  if  produced,  soon  subsides, 
and  is  followed  by  the  ontesthetic  effect.  The  application  may  be  re- 
peated twice  or  tbiise  times  dail>^;  and  each  time  may  continue  llfteeo 
minutes  or  longer;  but  should  always  be  suspended  on  the  occurreoce 
of  constitutional  symptoms. 

Much  relief  is  also  assei*tcd  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  remedy  in 
irritable  stales  of  the  bladder,  with  painful  micturition.  It  is  injected 
through  the  urethra,  by  means  of  a  double  catheter,  by  which  injurious 
accumulation  and  distension  of  the  viscus  are  prevented.  Sometimes, 
as  from  injections  into  the  vagina,  the  pain  is  very  severe.  According 
to  Dr  Robert  Johns,  of  Ireland,  who  has  had  eonBiderable  eiporienee 
with  the  remedy,  it  should  not  be  repeated,  as  a  general  rule,  oftener 
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I  once  daflj.  and  the  bladder  shouM  be  well  washed  oat  with  wann 
water  before  the  applieatioiL  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Il^d.  Sei.,  N.  S.,  xrxri 
ML) 

In  the  tenesmus  of  dytenirry  relief  mar  be  expected  from  the  injee^ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  fas  into  the  bowels :  and  it  has  been  alne-ady  stated 
dm  this  use  of  the  remedy  was  made  before  the  cozmiescement  of  the 
fRsent  centnnr. 

The  same  is  true  of  its  emploTmeot  in  ejriemal  cancer  and  other  iD- 
con^tioiied  ulcers;  and  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  rec-.^mmesds  it  in  woandF 
md  bamsL  It  is  s^d  not  onlj  to  reliere  the  pain  of  these  ulcers,  but  to 
promote  their  coie. 

Id  the  phctrjhMa  attendant  upon  scrofulous  disease  of  the  confune- 
tiva.  a  stream  of  the  eas  proper!^  diluted  has  been  found  useful :  but  its 
intenfely  irritatine  effect,  when  too  concentrated.  mu*t  be  borne  in  mind. 
Good  might  be  expected  from  it  in  that  not  une>>mxnon.  and  renr  painful 
■ftetioa.  in  which  exposure  to  li^ht  prc-duces  srea:  s'^fforlng'.  from  an 
•fer-sensitire  state  of  the  retina.  In  a  case  of  severe  eariche.  Dr. 
Demme  obtained  rerr  favourable  effects  fn>m  the  introduction  of  the  gas 
iMo  the  external  meatus.  (Jlrd.  a^d  Siir-y.  Brporfer,  !oc.  cit.) 

Eraplojed.  in  a  much  di!^ted  state,  by  inhalation,  it  is  said  to  haTe 
prored  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  /ffryri^rfiV.  a:?d  pharyr9;ji*if.  and  in 
ssthma  and  irritable  couph.  In  this  way  it  has  been  employed,  to  a 
eoBSHierable  extent,  by  Bischoff  and  others  in  Gc-ncany;  and.  as  as- 
•eited.  without  unpleasant  effects.  It  is  not.  however,  considered  appli- 
cable to  aouTe  inflammation  of  the  air-passajres.  ortophth:s!S.  (See  Am. 
JownL  o/  Jfcd  Sci.,  AprH,  1S59.  p.  543.)  Should  the  remedy  be  used 
br  inhalation,  its  application  should  be  watched  by  skilful  persons,  and 
^  danger  of  fatal  asphyxia  be  most  carefully  sruaided  against.  The 
phy^irlan  could  not  be  held  unaccountable  should  serious  consoquencef^ 
oetur.  either  through  his  own  carelessness,  or  the  ignorance  of  those  to 
whom  he  nay  entrust  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Mode  '^'f  Jpphcaiion,  The  most  convenient  method  of  applying  the 
gas.  is  by  mean?  of  a  flexible  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha  tube,  proceed- 
ing from  a  bottle  in  which  it  is  generated  A  Wolf»/s  bottle  may  be  used 
hariDg  three  tubulures,  into  one  of  which  the  exit  tube  is  inserted,  in 
another  a  safety  tube  with  its  lower  end  beneath  the  surface  of  liquid  in 
the  bottle,  and  in  the  third  a  stopper  reniovaWe  at  pleasure.  A  mixture 
«r  fire  drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  four  of  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
ia  the  form  of  powder,  is  first  introduced,  and.  when  the  instniment  is  to 
be  used,  water  is  potired  in  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
«e«  eig!it  drachms  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  soda,  six  drachms  of 
OTftallized  tartaric  add.  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  water.  When  the 
c?<^ution  of  the  gas  begins  to  slacken,  it  may  be  increased  bj  shaking 
thebotdcL 
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2.  Mineral  Tonics  Acting  an  the  System  generally^ 
through  its  Vital  Properties. 

It  is  at  present  no  longer  doubted  that  the  medicines  belonging  to  this 
subdivision  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  come  into  contact  with  all  the 
tissues.  They  operate  primarily  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  mineral  acids ;  that  is,  thej 
moderately  stimulate  or  excite  the  function  of  the  membrane,  or,  in  other 
words,  act  as  tonics.  But  they  are  all,  moreover,  somewhat  astringent, 
causing  a  contraction  of  the  tissues,  like  alum  or  acetate  of  lead,  though 
in  a  less  degree;  for  a  very  energetic  contraction  would  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  the  membrane,  and  thus  prevent  the  proper  tonic  effect 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  operate,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous, 
upon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  which  they  reach  through  the  blood. 
Producing  a  slight  increase  of  the  vital  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the 
tissues,  they  give  them  a  greater  power,  while,  by  a  gentle  excitation, 
they  call  this  power  into  a  somewhat  higher  exercise.  But,  while  thus 
generally  tonic  and  astringent,  they  are  disposed  to  act  more  especially 
upon  the  nervous  centres ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  organized 
nervous  substance  of  these  centres  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
be  impressed  by  them,  and  to  take  on,  under  their  influence,  a  condition 
of  greater  firmness  or  compactness,  which  enables  them,  if  previously 
weakened,  to  perform  their  proper  function  more  efficiently.  Here  we 
have  the  secret  of  one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  effects  of  this 
set  of  tonics ;  that,  namely,  of  controlling  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  thus  obviating  various  nervous  disorders,  and  especially 
muscular  spasm.  From  their  influence  in  this  way,  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  considered  as  antispasmodic,  and  been  so  denominated. 
Spasm,  as  well  as  most  other  irregular  nervous  phenomena,  depends 
upon  a  disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres,  produced  generally  from  some 
source  extraneous  to  themselves.  The  more  movable  or  excitable  these 
centres  are,  the  more  liable  will  they  be  to  give  rise  to  these  irregular 
phenomena  under  irritating  influence.  Now  the  tonics  here  referred  to, 
by  increasing  the  vital  cohesion  of  their  molecules,  and  rendering  their 
structure  firmer,  enable  them  better  to  resist  disturbing  causes ;  at  the 
same  time  supporting  due  action  in  them  by  a  gentle  stimulation.  The 
disordered  phenomena  cease ;  and,  by  a  sufficient  persistence  in  the  use 
of  the  remedy,  the  centres  may  acquire  a  permanent  capacity  of  resist- 
ance, which  may  lead  to  a  permanent  cure.  Hence,  it  is  in  the  various 
nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy,  that  these  tonics 
have  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  and  are  most  extensively  used. 
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Some  suppose  that  they  act  by  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  constituents  of  the  tissue,  and  thus  forming:  a  part  of  the  organiza- 
turn  itself;  and  that  their  effects  are  to  be  explained  by  tho  new  c|ualitl(»8 
which  the  tissues  acquire  through  this  change  of  structun^  Thoy  8Up- 
port  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  metallic  ingnMliont  of  th(»8o  modi- 
dues  is  fonnd  in  the  very  substance  of  the  organn,  from  which  it  can  l)e 
•eparated  alter  death,  supposing  the  patient  to  have  died  while  under 
their  influence.  But  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  and  «carcc*ly  even  in  any 
degree  confirmatory  of  the  notion  of  a  chemical  union.  The  metal  may 
be  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organ ;  it  may  be  deposited  in  t  he  vctry  sub- 
stance of  the  tissue ;  it  may  even  be  there  combined  with  some  organic 
principle  derived  from  the  blood  or  from  the  tissue;  but  even  admitting 
iD  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  con- 
stitnents  of  the  tissue  in  their  organized  state;  and  it  is  not  easy  Uy  con- 
eeive  how  a  foreign  body,  thus  thrust  into  the  constitution  of  the  nucleus 
or  cell,  which  performs  the  office  of  the  tissue,  would  enable  it  to  |>erform 
thai  office  more  effectively.  We  may  conceive  that  a  metallic  sulmtance 
nay  possibly  enter  into  such  a  union ;  but  it  would  Imj  to  impair,  not  to 
fnprove  the  function  ;  it  would  be  to  produce  the  effects  of  a  poison,  and 
■ot  those  of  a  remedy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  metallic 
poisons  operate  in  this  way;  but  more  positive  proof  must  lie  a^ldnced, 
before  we  can  admit  that  meflicines  produce  their  curative  effect  through 
meh  a  combination,  and  especially  medicines  whose  immediati?  opera- 
tion is  to  improve  and  to  invigorate. 


I.  SILVER. 

ARGENTUM.  U.  H. 

RiTiXED  Silver.  Br.  Appevdix. 

Metallic  silver  is  quite  inert,  and  may  lie  for  a  long  time  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  withoat  sensible  effect.  It  is  only  in  chemical  cr>mhina- 
tion  that  it  hecomes  efficient.  As  all  the  constitutional  etfCoru  of  itM  prA- 
pumtions  can  i)e  obtainefi  by  the  exhibition  of  the  nitrate,  and  aH  this  ia 
generally  preferred  in  practice,  it  may  conveniently  nrpn^sent  the  metal 
aits  relations  to  the  .system  at  lari^;  and  all  that  it  is  nitepHMary  h>  <iay. 
A  reference  to  the  operati«>n  ami  iiMe«i  of  silver  ah  a  nut/licine,  may  he 
faduded  in  our  consideration  of  that  nalt.  Afterwarrln,  nothing  ni'cd  he 
aociced,  in  relation  to  the  other  preparations,  «!X<:f?pt  wti»t  may  lie  pecn- 
lier  to  them  severally. 
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NITRATE  OF  SILVER.— A BOiOTf  Nitbab.  U.S.,  Br.  — Lunar 

tic. 

rigin.  This  salt  has  been  knovira  slaco  tbo  times  of  Qcbor,  wbo  d 
acrlbed  tho  mode  of  preparing  it.     I  propose  to  treat  of  it,  in  this  pla< 
aolely  ill  reference  to  its  internal  use.     As  an  external  reraedj,  it 
[ttmong  the  most  valuable;  but  the  consideration  of  it,  in  this  capacit 
f belon^^s  to  another  part  of  the  work.  (See  Escharolics  and  Prafectivei 
[li  is  ki'pt  in  two  forms?;  one,  that  of  cylindrical  sticks,  adapted  for  tO] 
al  use,  and  frequently  called  lunar  causHc:  the  second,  that  of  crystali 
?hich  are  preferred  when  the  medicine  is  to  be  given  internaUy,     il 
[|o  the  lalter  that  the  foUowiog  remarks  apply. 

The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  prepared  by  dissolving  silver 
[nitric  acid  with  a  little  water,  and  then  evaporating",  so  that  crystalUasi 
Ition  may  take  place  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.     They  should 
[kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  from  the  interior  of  which  everything 
[ganic  Bhould  be  exeludud. 

Compomlion.  Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  one  equivalei 
Lof  nitric  acid  and  one  of  protoxide  of  silver^  without  water  of  cryst&l- 
I  tization. 

Properties.  The  crystals  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  in  the  foi 
lof  rhomboidal  plates.     They  are   inodorous,  but  t)f  a   strong,   bittei 
L  metal  lie,  peculiar,  extremely  disagreeable,  and  adhesive  taste.     Wal 
[ajid  alcohol  dissolve  them  freely,  especially  the  former,  which  takes  up 
I  Its  own  weight  of  the  salt.      At  a  moderate  heat  they  melt,  and  at 
strong  heat  arc  decomposed.     In  contact  with  the  smallest  portion 
organic  matter,  they  blacken  on  exposure  to  light;  but  they  remain  nm 
,  changed,  even  by  the  sun'8  ray.s,  in  the  entire  absence  of  such  matter 
I  Their  solution  in  pure  distilled  water  is  similarly  unaffected  by  sunlight, 
^unless  organic  matter  is  present,  in  which  ease  it  is  darkened.     The 
ebangc  of  colour  is  owin^'  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver. 

Incompatible^,  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed,  with  tho  formation  of 
insoluble  products,  or  such  as  are  but  slightly  soluble,  by  the  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  their  carbonates,  and  soap;  by  sulphuric,  muriatic,  hy- 
driodic,  phosphoric,  hydrosulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  tlie  soluble 
salts  formed  by  the  reaction  of  these  acids  with  salifiable  bases,  conso^^ 
qoently  by  the  soluble  sulphates,  muriates,  phosphates,  tartrates,  chld^* 
rides,  iodides,  and  sulphurets;  and  by  astringent  vegetiible  infusions,  ui 
I  consequence  of  their  tannic  acid.  With  albumen  and  fibrin  it  unit 
forming  compounds  insoluble  in  water;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  some  impo 
ance,  in  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  salt  od  the  system,  that  t 
albuminate  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
albumen.  Of  like  significance  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  insoluble  chlorii 
of  silver,  which  is  formed  whenever  the  nitrate  comes  into  contact  wi 
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■nirlfttie  add  or  a  soluble  chloride,  is  rendered  solable  by  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  sodiam  or  potassiam.'*' 

Id  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  substances  which  decompose 
the  nitrate,  or  combine  with  it,  and  the  constant  presence  in  the  stomach 
of  one  or  more  of  these  substances,  especially  albumen,  muriatic  acid,  or 
a  ddoride,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  long  retain  its  integrity  after 
baring  been  swallowed ;  though  it  may  do  so  sufficiently  long  to  exert 
a  direct  influence  on  the  mucous  coat  That  it  should  enter  the  small 
intestines  as  nitrate  of  silver,  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  impossible, 
unless  swallowed  in  quantities  so  large  as  to  be  poisonous,  or  unless  so 
incorporated  with  other  substances  In  the  form  of  pill,  that,  in  this  shape, 
it  may  pass  through  the  stomach  before  the  pill  is  broicen  up,  and  its 
interior  exposed  to  the  reagents  there  existing. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Locally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  powerfully  irritant, 
and,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  an  escharotic  by  combining  with  the 
albaminonB  matter  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  disorganizing  them.  When 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes,  with  ulcers,  or  with  the  skin 
deprived  of  the  cuticle,  it  combines  with  the  albumen  of  the  secreted 
matters,  and  often  with  that  of  the  tissue  itself,  forming  a  white  and  insoU 
able  compound,  which  covers  the  surface ;  and  this  happens  as  well  in 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  as  in  those  visible  from 
without  Applied  to  the  sitin,  it  soon  produces  a  black  stain,  in  conse- 
qjoence  of  the  partial  reduction  of  the  silver  by  reaction  with  the  cuticle. 
This  black  stain  usually  remains  until  the  cuticle  separates,  either  grad- 
mIIj,  or  at  once  completely,  as  in  vesication.  It  may  be  removed, 
however,  by  applying  to  the  spot  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  following 
this  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  or  by  the  similar  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  cyanide  or  of  iodo- cyanide  of  potassium.  {Joum. 
4e  Pkarm.,  Nov.  1865,  p.  414.)  These  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  local 
effects  of  nitrate  of  silver,  will  be  extended  in  a  subsequent  account  of 
the  escharotic  and  protective  operation  of  the  salt  At  present,  they 
•eemed  necessary  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  stomach* 

In  very  small  doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nitrate  of 
dver  produces  no  other  observable  efifects  than  those  of  a  gentle  tonic 
ud  OMtringeni;  as  improved  appetite,  invigorated  digestion,  and  per- 
haps a  tendency  to  costiveness.  Taken  more  largely,  it  causes  warmth 
tf  stomach,  and  some  gastric  uneasiness,  indicating  an  irritant  action, 

*  Some  donbt  is  thrown  upon  the  uniform  ooourrence  of  the  chemical  reaction 
hm  referred  to,  bj  an  experiment  of  Professor  Procter,  performed  at  my  request. 
A  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  made  to  fall  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  produced  a  precipitate;  jet,  after  long  contact  of  this  precipitate  with 
(he  supernatant  solution,  the  latter,  when  filtered  off,  gave  no  oTidence  of  the  pres- 
eeee  «f  silver  when  applied  to  bright  copper,  and  touched  with  bright  iron ;  and  the 
taate  was  purely  uUne. 
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wbicb,  upon  a  still  further  increase  of  the  qunntity,  ib  erioced  by  godtrio 
pains,  somt^times  naosea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  also  by  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels,  with  either  diarrljcea  or  constipation.  As  to  the 
degree  of  irritant  effect,  much  depends  oti  the  mode  of  administration, 
and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  at  the  time.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  that,  in  the  form  of  pill,  large  doses  produce  little  irritation; 
while  a  smaller  rjuantity  will  violently  irritate^  if  given  in  solution,  Dn 
Powell  fwmd  that  be  could  sonn^imes  give  fifteen  grains  in  pill,  wbilo 
five  grains  in  solution  cou!d  rarely  be  borne  by  the  stoma ch.  (Med^-chir, 
Trans.,  ix.  238,)  The  result  is  obviously  owing,  in  the  instance  of  the 
solution,  to  the  whole  quantity  being  brought  at  oncti  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  stomach,  before  time  has  been  allowed  for  decompo- 
sition ;  while,  in  the  pihilar  form,  dissolving  gradually,  it  acts  also  grad- 
ually, and  is  more  liable  to  di'composition  before  it  can  act  at  all.  When 
the  stomach  is  full  of  food,  the  medicine  would  be  much  more  exposed 
to  decomposing  reagencies  than  when  it  is  empty,  and  would  con* 
sequcutly  be  less  likely  to  irritate;  for  all  the  insoluble  substances  re- 
Bulting  from  the  chemical  changes  of  the  nitrate  in  the  stomach  are 
much  less  irritant  than  the  salt  itself.  Thus,  the  chloride  of  silver,  which 
must  be  among  the  most  common  products,  may  be  given  in  large  doses, 
without  observable  effect. 

How  far  nitrate  of  silver  would  operate  as  a  deadly  poison,  in  exces- 
sive amount  in  the  human  subject,  is  left  very  much  to  inference;  for  lew 
cases  of  acute  and  fatal  poisoning  from  this  substance  have  been  re- 
corded, Boerhaave  mentions  the  case  of  a  pharmaceutical  student, 
who,  having  swallowed  a  portion  of  lunar  caustic,  died  from  gangrene 
of  the  first  passages.  But  this  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  1  have 
met  with  in  the  books.  In  the  liullttin  Oenerale  de  The  rap.  (Sept. 
1839),  the  case  of  a  young  man  is  related,  who,  after  having  token  a  large 
quantity  of  the  salt  in  solution,  an  ounce,  according  to  bis  own  account 
after  recovery,  was  carried  to  the  Hospital  St,  Louis,  in  Paris,  quite  in- 
aensible  in  atl  parts  of  the  body,  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  face 
and  up|»cr  limbs,  jaws  firmly  closed,  eyes  rolled  up,  and  pupils  dilated 
and  insensible  to  light.  Common  salt  was  given  freely,  and  afterwards 
emollient  drinks.  When  st>nsibility  began  to  return,  the  patient  suffered 
from  violent  epigastric  pains.  He  ultimately  re-covered  without  serious 
consequences.  The  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  may  have  beeu 
sympathetic  with  those  upon  the  stomach,  which  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
tensely irritated.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  xxvi.  230.)  Orfila 
found  that  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  grains,  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog,  caused  death  with  the  phcnoinena  of  corrosive  poisoning,  and 
that  ulceration  in  the  alimentary  canal  was  produced.  The  fact  proba- 
bly is,  that  large  doses  may  be  borne  without  immediately  fatal  conse- 
quences, partly  from  the  rapid  chemical  change  which  the  salt  under* 
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goes,  and  partlj  from  its  superficial  caustic  operation,  bj  which  an 
anmnelj  thin  lajer  of  ephheliom  \s  disorgabized.  and.  funning  with  it 
an  impenneable  film,  protects  tiie  d^^rper  and  more  fital  parte  of  the 
■cmfarmne  from  deetrucnon.  Bau  admitting  thi^.  i;  must  be  aii*>iii'td 
dm  a  freqaent  repetition  of  these  large  do^es  niigLt  gradualij  corruue 
teo  the  deeper  etructnre.  and  death  easue  at  la:^t  from  the  ^luw  a:id 
eontintied  operation  of  the  pijison.  £squir*^l  lueiiiions  a  ca.^.  in  which 
■Oate  of  Qlyer  was  giren  fnelv  curinz  a  period  of  eightet-n  months,  at 
the  end  of  whidk  time  the  patiexii  died,  and  ibe  <u>macii  wa^^  fi>uu'i  des- 
titute of  the  maeoos  coat  over  c ne-half  of  the  iijiier  irurfave,  wiih  Eieiexai 
pnais  of  corrwion  to  the  peritonea]  Oijat. 

Nitrate  oi  alrer,  therefore,  mu^1  be  ranked  among  the  e•J»m>^:Te  pwis- 
Mft.  In  aeote  cases  of  its  p<:'i?<*uous  operation,  the  tieaxmeLt  ^bou]d 
eoBssi  in  the  tide  of  comm'.^n  ^alt.  or.  if  iLIs  is  w«knting.  of  the  white  of 
CfS^  and  a  thorough  was-Licg  out  of  the  st^jm^-b  by  diiuent  driiiks.  or 
•ifaer  mcgans  if  necessary.  Opiates  should  afterwurd^  be  adminisiered. 
kthe  form  of  eoeoia,  to  quiet  irritatioL  :  aijii  the  ivsuiilug  inliamiuation 
■851  ht  treated  on  general  principles:  cart  be.ug  taken  not  to  eiLlaust 
the  patk-nt  by  u*o  copious  depletion. 

Hitherto  I  hare  considered  only  the  local  oftt-ration  of  the  medicine 

aa  the  alimentary  canaL     It  acts  also  on  the  e^vn^iem  at  large,  through 

Ik  cirmlatiozL     Of  its  absorption,  or  rather  of  the  abs:»rpti*.»n  of  tl»e 

^rta]  in  oi>e  fomi  or  an  either,  there  iran  be  no  reasonable  doubL     Leaving 

t^it  of  view  the  statements  made  as  t^>  the  diseorery  of  meullic  silver 

^  tiie  pancreas  after  deaih.  we  have  <.>rtiia'&  declaration  tLat  he  has 

fcnnd  it  in  the  liver  of  animals  to  which  the  nil  rate  has  bet*u  admiuie- 

^■jiid  for  Hume  time  (see  Land.  Med.  Ttmeni  and  Gaz.,  March.  lb^2. 

Jk,  2T^ ):  and.  in  addition  to  tbii^.  the  iuuispuiabic  evidence  of  the  disiH»l- 

tiuL  of  skin  produced  by  it.     In  any  di>se  in  which  it  is  i>rdiuarily 

^Ten.  its  phy Biological  influ<*uce  upon  the  general  functions  ie  not  strik- 

bg.     There  may  possibly  lie  some  increaM*  in  the  frequeuiy  or  force  of 

puhn:.  and  the  general  temperature:  but  these  results  are  much  leiss 

^Mweri  able  tlian  from  the  more  powerful  of  the  vegetaliie  tonicr:.     Sali- 

"^vtion  is  Haid  to  have  liet*u  sometimes  pnKiuced.  and  wriu'rs  s^ieak  of  an 

^tmptiun  u^Hiu  the  skin:  but  J   am  not   certain  that  I  have  witiiessed 

^Hther.     One  effect,  however,  is^  very  striking.     Wlien  the  medicine  is 

^iven  in  large  d4M4es.  and  long  peri^vered  with,  a  durkeuing  of  the  skin 

aa  aometimes  produced,  which  gradually  dee)»enE!.  till  the  aiiole  surface 

of  the  body  asc^lme^  a  bluish-tilute  colour,  extremely  dinagreeable  to  the 

«Te.  as  totally  diffcrinsr  from  any  natural  tint.     The  discoloration  is 

lieepeA  in  the  ]>ans  exjiosed  to  Ught :  but  iE>  said  ulsi»  to  have  been  ob- 

■ored  in  the  interior  tissues,  and  in  one  iustuix^i-  to  have  (»ervaded  the 

whole  body ;  though  tiiis  last  statement  may  be  considered  as  wanting 

eonfiniialioiL    It  is  absened  that,  in  many  iustaneeh,  it  dues  uvf 
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until  months  after  the  mediciDe  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  faronrable 
effects  experienced.  (Sigmund,  London  Lancet^  March  31, 1838.)  In  con- 
nection with  this  fact,  may  be  mentioned  the  detection  by  Orfila  of  silver  in 
the  liver  of  animals,  to  which  the  nitrate  had  been  given,  six  months  after 
its  administration,  showing  that  it  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in  the  tissaea. 
In  seven  months,  however,  it  had  disappeared,  and  he  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  in  any  part  of  the  body.  (Lond.  Med,  Times  and 
Qaz  y  March,  1852,  p.  279.)  So  far  as  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
this  fact,  it  is  that  a  patient  cannot  be  considered  free  from  the  danger  of 
discoloration  in  less  than  seven  months  after  the  omission  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  discoloration  is  generally  permanent ;  but  is  said  to  have  ia 
some  instances  diminished  with  time,  or  under  the  operation  of  certain 
remedial  measures.  The  seat  of  it  is  the  true  skin ;  for  it  remains  una^ 
fected  when  the  cuticle  is  removed  by  a  blister.  The  obvious  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  preparation  of  silver  circulating  with  the 
blood,  when  it  enters  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and  is  thus  exposed  more 
or  less  to  exterior  influences,  as  of  light  and  the  air,  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, with  the  deposition  of  the  partially  reduced  metal,  probably  in  the 
state  of  a  suboxide.  This  being  insoluble  in  the  blood,  or  in  any  liquid 
which  the  parts  can  generate,  remains  unabsorbed  in  the  tissue.  Happily, 
before  the  skin  begins  to  exhibit  this  hue,  a  similar  dark  discoloration  usu- 
ally appears  upon  the  gums  and  tongue  and  in  the  fauces,  and  serves,  if 
observed,  to  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  It  is  said  that  the  die- 
coloration  has  disappeared  under  a  steady  course  of  cream  of  tartar.  Dr. 
Pereira  states,  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica  (3d  ed.,  page  886),  that 
he  has  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  washes  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
diminished  it.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy ;  but 
has  proved  ineffectual. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  facility  with  which  nitrate  of 
silver  is  either  decomposed,  or  otherwise  rendered  insoluble  by  chemical 
reaction,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  ever  enters  the  circulation  with- 
out change.  There  are,  however,  two  known  states  of  combination,  in 
which  tlie  metal  may  possibly  be  absorbed  when  the  nitrate  is  adminis- 
tered.  One  of  these  is  in  the  compound  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  albumen, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  albumen,  and  consequently  in  the  blood, 
and  the  other  in  the  double  compound  of  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium, 
which  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  water.  (See  pages  39Q-1.)  As  the  albu- 
minate undergoes  the  darkening  process  out  of  the  body  on  exposure,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  undergoes  the  same  change  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin,  with  a  less  degree  of  the  same  exposure. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Besides  the  uses  of  the  nitrate  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedy,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  it  is  employed  for  two 
distinct  purposes;  the  one,  for  its  direct  influence  on  the  alimentary 
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iiiembnuie,  the  other,  for  its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large 
ftroogh  the  eirralation. 

1.  For  its  infiuence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  mi^ht  be  emploved, 
m  ninate  doses,  as  a  tonic  in  debilitated  states  of  their  functions ;  but 
fiber  remedies  answer  the  indications  so  much  morv  conveniently  and 
cfcctively.  that  it  is  very  seldom  osed  for  this  special  purpose.  Stiii,  as 
il  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  nervous 
tHSne.  it  has  been  recommended  in  certain  painful  affections  sometimes 
dependent  on  dyspepsia,  as  gastrodynia  and  pyrosis;  and  it  has  been 
fMuid  useful  in  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach.  But  it  is  vastly 
■ore  beneScial,  given  rather  freely,  throucrh  its  alterative  action  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration; 
end  has  been  strenuously  recommended  even  in  active  irritation  or  acute 
iaIlammatioD  of  the  same  tissue. 

In  chronic  ga^irilis  of  the  worst  kind.  I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual 
as  nitrate  of  silver.  Recommended  originally,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by 
Dr.  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  in  this  affection,  it  has  been  employed  by  me 
habitually  since  the  first  published  notice,  and  with  the  happiest  effects 
IB  most  obstinate  cases.  1  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  mild 
cases,  which  yield  readily  to  a  regulated  diet,  with  other  suitable  hygienic 
■leasorea,  and  with  little  aid  from  medicine ;  but,  in  those  severe  and 
obstinate  forms  of  the  affection,  which  have  set  all  onlinary  means  at 
defiance.  I  have  found  it  a  most  valuable  resource.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  appeared  to  me  to  do  most  good  are  those  attended  with  incessant 
Tomiting  of  food,  and  often  with  a  smooth  dryish  tongue,  apparently 
destitute  of  the  papillary  structure.  I  have  used  it,  too.  whenever  I  sus^ 
pected  the  existence  of  ulcers  in  the  stomach.  One  case  of  yeasty  vomit- 
iDg,  of  a  most  obstinate  character,  and  probably  dependent  on  nn  ulcer 
Bear  the  pylorus,  yielded  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  to  this 
Rmedy.  One  most  striking  instance,  in  which  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  means  of  saving  life,  was  that  of  a  female  patient  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 
amaciation  and  debility,  and  whose  death  I  was  looking  for  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  stomach  had  long  refused  to  retain  food,  and  the  slightest 
notriment  induced  vomiting.  I  directed  that  nothing  whatever  should 
be  taken  into  the  stomach,  except  a  little  cold  water,  and  pills  of  nitrate 
of  silver  with  opium,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day;  life  being  sus- 
tained by  the  injection  of  rich  soups  with  landanum  into  the  bowela 
The  vomiting  ceased  under  this  treatment;  in  a  few  days  a  disposition 
for  food  returned,  which  was  very  cautiously  indulged ;  and  the  patient 
went  on  gradually  improving,  until  her  health  was  perfectly  re-estab- 
lished after  many  months  of  illness.  I  believe  the  remedy  acts,  in  these 
B,  very  much  as  it  does  upon  the  visible  mucous  surfaces  when  in- 
Combining  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  epithelium,  or  of  the 
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ulcerated  surface,  it  forms  a  thin  coating,  which  protects  the  diseased 
tiB6U6  beneath  from  irrit-ating  matters  in  the  stomach,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  eecretion  or  from  without,  and  at  ttio  same  time,  by  its 
astringent  and  tonic  properties,  imparts  a  healthy  contraction  and  tone 
to  the  expanded  vessels.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  must  bo  in  the  state 
of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide  or  the  chloride  will  not  at  all  answer  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Hence  the  importance  of  giving  the  medicine  upon  an  empty 
etomach,  when  it  will  be  less  likely  to  encounter  decomposing  substances, 
ssad  will  thus  he  enabled  to  exert  its  full  influence  on  the  diseased  mem* 
bratie.  In  these  eases,  I  have  nev<'r  ad  ministered  large  doses  of  the  salt. 
Beginning  with  one-tpiarter  or  one-ibird  uf  a  grain,  combined  with  from 
an  eighth  to  lialf  of  a  grain  of  opium,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  1  have  very  gradually  increased,  if  the  symptoms  otherwise  refused 
to  yield,  up  to  one  grain  at  each  dose ;  but  havo  never  exceeded  that 
quantity. 

Id  chronic  enteritis,  also,  great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  from 
the  nitrate  of  silver;  thongh.  in  the  trials  I  have  made  with  it,  the  results 
have  been  much  less  favourable  than  in  the  gastric  cases.  It  probably 
seldom  enters  the  small  intestines,  or  at  least  penetrates  far  into  them, 
without  being  decomposed,  and  thus  rendered  unable  to  act  on  the  i^ur- 
face  of  the  luiwel  in  the  method  above  referred  to.  In  ulcerative  aflectioas 
and  chronic  iniiainmation  of  the  small  intestines,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
less  effective  than  sulphate  of  copper.  Nevertheless,  mueh  testimony 
might  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  not  only  in  chronic,  hut  even  in  acute 
inflammation  of  tbe  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Trousseau  strongly  commends  its  use  in  acute  dysentery,  giving  half 
a  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tbe  same  (piantity  of  nitre,  made  into 
a  pifi  with  starch,  repeated  every  half  hour  till  it  begins  tcj  purge;  at  the 
same  time  administering,  twice  a  day,  an  enema  composed  of  a  pint  of 
distilled  water  holding  from  three  to  ten  grains  of  the  salt  of  silver  in 
solution.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  Traitede  Therap.,  4e  ed*,  i.  354,)  The 
latter  part  of  the  treatment^  that,  namely,  by  injection  into  tbe  rectum, 
has  been  imitated  with  great  asserted  success  in  some  severe  cases  of 
the  disease;  though  the  measuro  has  failed  in  many  others.  Of  tbe  use 
of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  mouth,  in  this  complaint,  I  have  had  no 
experience. 

The  Slime  practitioner  has  found  tbe  medicine  very  usefu]  in  infantile 
diarrhcea.  In  cases  attended  with  tormina,  and  glairy  or  bloody  stools, 
he  gives,  morning  and  evening,  an  enema  consisting  of  eight  ounces  of 
distilled  water  with  one  or  two  grains  of  the  nitrate,  according  to  the 
age;  in  other  cases,  characterized  by  nausea,  and  serous,  green,  or  lien- 
teric  passages,  he  administers  by  the  mouth  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
fifth  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  sweetened  waten  {Ibid.,  p.  S55  )  The  same 
pmctioe  has  been  employed  with  success  in  our  indigenous  cholera  in- 
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ySMiiim,  when  there  was  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  certainly  among  the  measures  to  which  the 
pnident  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  rdsorting,  in  obstinate  cases  of 
the  disease. 

By  M.  Boudin,  of  Marseilles,  the  nitrate  was  recommended  so  long 
rioce  as  the  year  1836  {Gazette  MH,,  No.  51, 1836),  in  enteric  or  typhoid 
ferer,  with  a  view  to  its  curative  influence  upon  the  intestinal  ulceration 
of  that  affection.  He  gave  it  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  ac- 
eording  as  the  disease  appeared  to  be  l^ated  higher  or  lower  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  and  sometimes  he  united  both  methods.  He  adminis- 
tered from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  pill,  and 
three  or  four  grains,  by  enema,  night  and  morning,  dissolved  in  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  This  practice  has  been  imitated  by  other  physicians, 
hut  has  not  been  generally  adopted.  I  entertain  strong  doubts  of  its 
efficacy ;  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  nitrate,  when  swallowed,  will  reach 
the  seat  of  the  local  disease  unchanged  ;  and  they  who  are  familiar  with 
the  position  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  extending  often  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  ileum,  would  scarcely  admit  that  six  ounces  of  fluid, 
thrown  into  the  rectum  of  an  adult,  would  come  in  contact  with  them. 

In  the  diarrhcea  of  phthisis  the  medicine  has  been  used  with  supposed 
advantage;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  be  more  efficacious  in  this 
affection  than  other  medicines  habitually  employed. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,  of  Virginia,  found  it  remarkably  efficient 
in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  an  irritated  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines.  He  gave  from  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
to  a  grain  twice  a  day,  on  an  empty  stomach.  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sen., 
N.  8.,  xviii.  59.) 

In  reference  to  the  cathartic  effect  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  some- 
tfanes  produces,  it  was  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  dropsy;  and  the 
medicine  is  said  to  have  been  used  advantageously  in  worms;  but  these 
applications  of  it  are  now  seldom  or  never  made. 

2.  For  its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
employed  chiefly  in  nerw)us  affections.  In  some  of  these  it  has  been 
carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  with  the  effect  probably  sometimes  of 
seriously  injuring  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
three  of  which  at  least  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  of  produc- 
ing the  indelible  discoloration  of  the  skin  already  described.  Nor  does 
this  excessive  use  of  the  medicine,  probably,  contribute  to  the  end  in 
view.  When  given  largely,  the  very  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
induced  must  interfere  to  some  extent  with  its  absorption ;  and  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  passes 
out  with  the  feces  in  this  state,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Heller.  In  one  instance,  a  boy  aged  thirteen  took  twelve  grains  daily 
for. three  months,  without  any  effect  on  the  system,  or  discoloration  of 
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the  skin ;  and  no  trace  of  silver  could  be  discovered  in  the  blood  or  the 
urine;  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  metal  was  found  in  .the  evacuar 
tions  from  the  bowels.  (See  Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  8ci,,  N.  S.,  xii.  476.) 
Nevertheless,  that  the  silver  does  occasionally  enter  the  circulation  is,  I 
think,  certain ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  do  so  generally,  though  in 
minute  quantities.  As  the  absorption  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
compound  of  silver  formed  in  the  bowels,  and  as  this  probably  depends 
on  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  albumen  or  an  alkaline  chloride  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  less  the  amount  of  the  nitrate  given,  the  greater 
will  be  the  excess  of  the  solvent  agents,  and  the  consequent  probability 
of  its  absorption.  The  practical  inference  from  these  views  is,  that  the 
physician  should  limit  himself  to  moderate  doses  of  the  medicine,  as 
being  at  once  safer,  and  likely  to  prove  not  less  effectual.  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  action,  by  which  this  medicine, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision,  prove  useful  in  nervons 
diseases.  (See  page  388.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat,  in  this  place, 
that  the  silver  probably  acts  by  increasing  the  vital  power  of  resistance 
of  the  nervous  centres  to  irritant  influences,  and  thus  preventing 
the  effiects  of  their  irritation,  as  exhibited  in  spasms  and  other  irregular 
movements,  and  in  neuralgic  pain.  The  long  period  during  which, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila  before  referred  to,  silver  continuea 
to  adhere  to  the  tissues  after  its  administration  has  been  omitted,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  permanency  of  its  effects  in  nerv- 
ous diseases. 

Epilepsy  is  that  one  of  the  nervous  affections  in  which  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  given  most  frequently,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  it 
has  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  certainly  among  the  remedies  which 
have  proved  most  effectual,  so  far  as  testimony  can  avail  to  decide  the 
question.  Every  one  knows  that  epilepsy,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
sustaining  cause,  is  often  quite  incurable.  That  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
therefore,  should  veiy  frequently  fail,  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  great  obstacle  to  its  general  use  is  its  liability  to  cause 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  is  even  more  objectionable  to  most  per^ 
sons  than  the  disease  itself.  The  physician,  dreading  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  result,  if  he  employ  the  remedy  at  all,  is  apt  to  do  so  ineflS- 
ciently ;  either  using  it  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  not  continuing  it  suffi- 
ciently long.  Upon  this  point,  however,  he  should  always  guard  him- 
self, by  informing  the  patient  or  his  friends  of  the  possible  result,  and 
leaving  the  decision  with  them.  The  risk  of  the  discoloration  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  small,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken.  These 
will  be  mentioned. 

Other  nervous  affections,  in  the  treatment  of  which  nitrate  of  silver 
has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  are  chorea  and  angina  pectoris. 
The  former  disease,  however,  is  so  readily  curable  by  other  less  objee- 
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I  raoMdiea,  Hm  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  expose  tbe  patient  to 
tke  risk,  howeTcr  small  of  the  cutaneous  discoloration.  But  in  ancrina 
pectoris*  as  in  tbe  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  choice  may  well  bo  left  to  tbe 
palaeot;  though  the  chances  of  a  cure  from  the  ivmedy  are  so  slicht, 
that  little  encouragement  should  be  offered.  To  its  use  in  hysieria, 
miMma,  and  perf  u<xi>,  in  which  it  might  be  considered  as  indicated  by 
its  infloenee  on  the  nervous  centres,  the  liability  a  bore  alluded  to  should 
be  deemed  an  all-sufficient  objection. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  employed  by  Wundorlich,  with  remarkable 
success,  in  a  disease  now  known  as  locomotor  afajry:  and  MM.  Vulpian 
and  Charcot  hare  subsequently  ascertained  that,  given  in  small  doses, 
lardj  exceeding  half  a  grain  in  the  day,  it  exercises  a  most  favourable 
iaflaence  over  this  exceedingly  intractable  disease.  The  gn^at  drawback, 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  nervous  diseases  requiring  a  long  ivntinuance 
of  the  remedy,  is  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  the  very  repulsive  discoK 
oiation  of  the  surface.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  huiuanity, 
coakl  means  be  found  of  preventing  or  removing  this  effect  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  without  impairing  its  therapeutic  virtues.  The  remedy  has  been 
used  by  M.  Bnchut,  with  entire  success,  in  a  case  of  idiopathic  infantile 
fmraplegia  {Ann.  de  Therap,,  18r>4,  p.  2:25);  and  the  same  physician 
iBBerts  that  general  progressive  paUy,  whether  of  the  insane,  or  not  thus 
complicated,  sometimes  gets  well  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  in  the  dose 
of  from  one^third  of  a  grain  to  about  a  grain  daily.  (Ibid.,  ISOG.  p.  274.) 

Adminislraiion,  When  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  system 
generally  are  desired,  it  should  be  given  preferably  in  the  form  of  pill ; 
as  a  larger  dose  can  thus  be  taken,  without  irritating  the  stomach,  than 
io  solution.  The  same  form  is  also  preferable  when  it  is  given  by  the 
mouth  for  intestinal  affections;  as  there  may  be  some  hope  tlmt  it  may 
thns,  in  part  at  least,  escape  decomposition  by  the  gastric  contents. 
For  its  alterative  influence  on  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  either 
form;  but  the  solution  would  probably  be  most  effective  if  well  borne. 
When  taken  in  pill,  it  should  be  mixed  up  with  flour,  starch,  or  pow- 
dered gum,  with  syrup.  Tbe  crumb  of  broad,  often  used,  is  objectiona- 
ble on  account  of  the  common  salt  it  contains.  If  given  in  solution, 
distilled  water  should  be  employed  as  the  menstruum;  the  taste  being 
eorered,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  a  little  oil  of  mint  or  peppermint  In 
either  case,  the  preparation  should  not  be  long  kept  before  being  used. 

The  dose  to  begin  with,  at  least  in  delicate  states  of  the  stomach, 
should  not  exceed  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day, 
which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  grains, 
should  no  irritant  effect  be  experienced.  Some  have  pushed  the  medi- 
cine much  further,  even  so  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  and  with  im- 
punity ;  for  there  are  generally  in  the  stomach  substances,  especially  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  \vhic!i  render  it  inert  by  decomposition;  and  it  might 
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unite  with  the  nlburaen  of  the  mucus,  or  even  euperficially  with  that  of  j 
ie  epithelium  itself,  without  serious  injury.     But  these  dtjcamposing  j 
abstant^es  might  be  wanting,  or  the  mucous  coat  mi^ht  be  unprotected 
by  its  ordinary  secret  ion,  and  the  medicine  come  into  contact  with  some 
exposed  point  with  too  great  iuteusity;  in  ghort,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  salt  may  prove  highly  irritant,  and  even  poisonous;  and  them 

no  occasion  to  incur  any  risk,  for,  as  before  stated,  these  large  doBes 
almost  wholly  decomposed,  and  pass  out  of  the  bowels-,  a  very  small  | 
portion  only  being  absorbed;  so  that,  when  not  misebievous^  they  will] 
probably  he  useless. 

The  great  point  w^lt  be  to  guard  against  the  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
For  this  purpose,  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  and  frequently  observed,  ] 
and  the  least  appearance  of  a  dark  blueneRS  in  the  gums  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  signal  for  discontinuing  the  medicine  until  this  has  disap- 1 
peared.     As  the  nitrate  in  aohition  might  have  the  effect  of  darkening] 
the  surrace  of  the  month  by  its  direct  contact,  the  discoloration  thus  pro-] 
duced  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the 
medicine.     Dr.  James  Johnson  states  that  no  ease  of  discoloration  is  on  j 
record,  In  which  the  use  of  the  medicine  has  not  been  continued  beyond] 
three  months.*     It  would,  therefore,  bo  a  good  rule,  after  having  em*' 
ployed  it  conLiiuionsly  for  that  length  of  time,  to  suspend  it  fur  a  period^ 
say  one  or  two  months;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  this  suspension ia| 
the  long  retention  of  the  medicine  in  the  tissues,  as  shown  by  the  expe? 
imeiits  of  Orfila ;    so  that,  though  it  should  be  omitted,  that  alreadjrl 
taken  and  abstirhed  might  stiil  be  acting. 

The  medicine  should  he  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the  caution 
should  be  observed  that  nothing  containing  common  salt,  or  any  other  J 
substance  having  the  pro[verty  of  decomposing  the  nitrate,   should 
swallowed  within  a  short  time^  either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  it 
administration. 

The  fol!owMng  are  preparations  of  silver  derived  from  the  nitrate. 

!•  OXIDE  OF  SILVER. —  Akoenti  Oxibum.  U.  &,  Br, 
This  is  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  nitratli^ 
of  silver,  the  oxide  being  precipitated.     It  is  an  olive*brown  powder,  in* 
odorous,  nearly  tasteless,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  conaist 
of  one  equivalent  of  silver  and  one  of  oxygen.     Though  used  as  a  med- 
icine, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the  last  century,  it  attracted] 
little  notice  until  proposed  by  Dr.  Butler  Lane,  as  a  substitute  for  thofj 
nitrate,  in  the  various  diseases  in  which  that  remedy  has  been  used. 
Oxide  of  silver  acts  locally  as  a  slight  irritant  and  astringent,  but  is 


*  A  case  151  rccorrlGil  in  which  tfae  daily  use  of  half  &  graia,  for  eight  months  con- 
iecuthely,  produced  a  Btriking  and  univcraftl  diBColoratioa  of  the  surface,  (Archhtt 
OiniraUit  5«  ter.,  i%.  358.) 
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whoHy  destitute  of  the  property,  which  renders  the  nitrate  so  valuable, 
of  eomblnin^  with  the  tissues.  Taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  either  ab- 
■orbed,  or  forms  soluble  compounds  which  are  absorbed ;  for  it  produces 
oecasional  soreness  of  the  gums  and  salivation,  and  has  even  caused  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin. 

It  was  substituted  for  the  nitrate  as  a  milder  remedy,  and  capable  of 
producing  its  constitutional  impression,  with  less  danger  of  affecting  the 
ridn ;  but  the  want  of  the  property  of  combining  with  the  superficial 
port  of  the  tissues,  incapacitates  it  for  those  local  alterative  effects  on 
diseased  surfaces  which  give  its  highest  value  to. the  nitrate;  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  may  be  less  liable  to  discolour  the  skin,  it  will  probably 
prove  less  efficacious  as  a  medicine ;  the  liability  to  produce  that  eff'ect 
being  incidental  to  the  absorption  of  the  silver,  no  matter  in  what  form 
it  may  be  taken  up,  and  consequently  in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  con- 
idtational  influence.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  little  is  gained  by 
the  substitution.  Nevertheless,  the  oxide  has  been  found  useAil,  by  Dr. 
Lane  and  others,  in  gcuUralgia,  pyrosis^  enteralgia,  dysentery,  diar- 
rhcM,  idiopathic  night-sweats,  dysmenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  uterine 
hemorrhage.  In  the  last-mentioned  affection,  the  favourable  report  of 
Dr.  Lane  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird  ;  and  Dr. 
Thweatt,  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  published  several  cases  of  menorrhagia, 
in  which  the  medicine  appeared  to  have  proved  efficacious.  (Am,  Joiirn, 
of  Med,  8oi,,  N.  S.,  xviii.  69.)  The  oxide  would  seem  to  promise  most 
fidrly  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate  in  epilepsy,  and  other  spasmodic 
complaints;  but,  though  it  may  probably  be  given  with  less  risk  in  large 
doses,  experience  has  not  proved  that  it  possesses  superior  advantages 
is  a  remedy.     It  is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  tsenia. 

The  dose  is  a  grain,  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  which  may 
be  gradually  increased  to  two  grains.  In  the  larger  quantity,  it  some- 
times occasions  a  little  griping  and  tenesmus,  which  may  be  checked  by 
an  anodyne  enema.  (Thweatt,  Ibid.)  The  same  caution  is  requisite,  in 
rdation  to  the  continuance  of  the  dose,  as  when  the  nitrate  is  employed. 
It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  pill. 

The  oxide  has  been  used  also  externally,  in  powder  or  ointment,  in 
ophthalmia,  excoriated  nipples,  irritable  ulcers,  and  venereal  sores  : 
and,  smeared  on  a  bougie,  has  been  employed  in  gonorrhasa.  The  oint- 
ment may  be  prepared  with  a  drachm  of  the  powder  and  an  ounce  of  lard. 

a.  CHLOBIDE  OF  SILVBR.— Arointi  Chloridum. 

This  is  made  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  white  curdy  substance,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  is 
FMdy  for  use.  Though  white  at  first,  it  soon  begins  to  darken  on  expo- 
It  is  insoluble  in  water.    The  circumstance  that  nitrate  of  silver 
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is  often  converted  into  the  chloride  in  the  stomach,  ha?  led  to  the  eni^ 
ployttient  of  the  latter,  as  liki'ly  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  sys-'j 
tcm,  whih?  much  less  irritant.     Many  years  since,  I  was  induced  myself  j 
l)y  this  consideration,  to  try  it  io  epilepsy ;  but,  meetinf^  with  uo  en* 
eoijrap:ing"  hucccbs,  I  noon  abandoned  it.    Dr.  Perry  u.^ed  it  in  the  Bloekiey  j 
Plospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  advantage  from  it  in  ehroniej 
dysentery.     It  has  been  employed  also  in  syphilis,  and  in  other  diseaseal 
in  which  the  nitrate  is  recommended  j  but  it  has  not  coine  into  general  I 
use.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  more,  three  or  four  tinie« 
a  day.     Twelve  grains  have  been  given  daily  for  three  months,  without] 
unpleasant  symptoms.     A  dose  of  thirty  grains  ban  produced  vomiting. 

3-  IODIDE  OP  SILVER.  —  Argenti  Iodipum, 

This  may  l)e  prepared  hy  mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
'  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the  iodide  of  silver  being  thrown  down  as  an  insol- 
uble, grt'enish*ye!iow  powder.  Dr.  Charles  Patterson,  of  Dublin,  having! 
convinced  himself,  by  experiment,  that  this  preparation  does  not  change  1 
colour  on  exposure  to  the  light,  even  in  contact  with  organized  malter,| 
conceived  that  it  might  be  advantageously  substituted  fnr  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  liable  to  cause  discoloration  of 
the  skin*  In  order  to  determine  how  far  it  might  possess  the  therapeutic  j 
virtues  of  the  nitrate^  he  tried  the  medicine  in  various  diseases;  and, J 
though  he  succeeded  in  curing  a  gfistric  aifeetton  of  the  Irish  peasantry^! 
in  which  the  nitrate  had  been  found  (iseful,  in  ameliorating  pertussis^ J 
and  in  relieving  a  case  of  dysmenorrho^a,  his  experience  was  certainlyj 
not,  upon  tlie  whole,  ver>^  satisfactory;  and  a  much  niore  extcmsive  se* j 
ries  of  observations  would  be  necessary,  to  estaldish  the  claim  of  the  I 
iodide  of  silver  to  be  used  as  a  suhstitute  for  the  nitrate*  Nor  is  it  byJ 
any  means  certain  that  it  might  not  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin;  foci 
though,  if  absorbed  unchanged,  it  might  not  thus  act,  the  probability  ia  [ 
that,  before  entering  the  circulation,  it  would  he  chemically  altered,  and] 
that  the  compound  of  silver  really  absorbed  would  be  liable  to  the  same  * 
cljangos  io  the  system,  as  that  which  enters  the  blood-vessels  when  the  i 
nitrate  is  administered.  Nevertheless,  the  iodide  is  perhaps  worthy  ofj 
further  trial ;  as,  if  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  virtues  of  the  nitrate,  | 
witbowt  its  disadvantages,  it  would  be  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  ihe^ 
Materia  Medica.  From  one  to  three  grains  may  l>e  given  three  times  tt| 
day,  and  gradually  increased  till  some  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels  is  produced. 
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IL  COPPER 
CrPRUM. 

In  the  metaDic  sUte,  copper  is  quite  inert.  Instances  are  on  record 
in  which  copper  coins  have  remained  long  in  the  stomach  without  any 
obserrable  effect ;  and  animals  which  have  been  made  to  swallow  filings 
of  the  metal,  to  the  amount  even  of  an  ounce,  have  in  no  degree  sensibly 
saiered  from  them.  Yet  other  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  local 
iigaiy  to  the  stomach,  or  some  derangement  of  the  system  has  followed, 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  result  in  these  instances  has,  no 
doubt,  depended  on  chemical  changes,  by  which  the  metal  has  been  oxi- 
diied,  and  converted  into  a  salt  through  the  agency  of  the  gastric  acids: 
to  that  it  was  not  the  copper  itself,  but  one  of  its  soluble  compounds, 
probably  the  chloride,  that  acted. 

Copper  may  generally  be  detected  in  minute  quantities  in  the  blood 
of  persons  in  health,  and  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  tissues,  when 

00  preparation  of  the  metal  was  known  to  have  been  t^kon.  It  has 
bence  been  inferred  that,  like  iron,  it  forms  an  essential  constituent  of 
tlie  blood;  and  Millon  supposed  it  to  enter  into  the  normal  constitution 
of  the  red  corpuscles  But  so  much  copper  is  taken  into  the  system  in 
farious  ways  with  our  food,  that  the  exceedingly  minute  portion  which 

1  delicate  chemical  analysis  can  detect,  has  its  origin  probably  in  this 
loarce,  and  is  only  accidentally  present  in  the  blood,  which  would  in  no 
degree  suffer  from  the  want  of  it,  as  it  does  from  the  want  of  iron. 
Wackenroder  has  confirmed  this  view  by  showing  that  the  blood  of 
domestic  animals,  living  on  pure  vegetable  food,  is  quite  destitute  of  it ; 
while  it^may  readily  be  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animals  and 
of  man,  when  fed  on  a  mixed  diet.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  May  1,  1854,  p.  175.) 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  facts,  that  a  proportion  of  cop- 
per large  enough  to  be  sensible  to  chemical  research,  may  exist  in  our 
economy  without  impairing  health. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  preparations  of  copper  are  locally  irritant, 
tad  most  of  them,  in  a  concentrated  state,  corrosive.  Taken  internally, 
in  moderate  doses,  they  operate  as  gentle  excitants  to  the  mucous  sur- 
bce  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  appetite,  and  producing  other  effects 
characteristic  of  tonic  medicines.  In  over-doses  they  become  irritant; 
bat  happily  provoke  vomiting  very  promptly ;  so  that,  being  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  they  have  not  time  allowed  them  U)  produce  serious 
lad  permanent  effects,  unless  taken  very  largely.  In  this  latter  event, 
is  inll  be  seen  directly,  they  are  capable  of  producing  fatal  inflammation 
and  corrosion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Like  nitrate  of  sil- 
▼er,  they  decompose  the  superficial  parts  of  the  tissue,  forming  com- 
poundB  with  albumen,  which  are  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  Mialbe,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  tbe  sftlt^  wbcn  its  acid  is  of  vege>^| 
table  origin,  but  not  when  it  is  miner&l 

But  thi?  preparations  of  copper  also  wit  on  the  system  generally. 
iThiB  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  tbe  facility  wttb  whicb  tbey  enter  th< 
ijeirculation.     Tboy  appear,  indeed,  to  be  amon^  the  metallic  substance 
Btoost  easil}"  absorbed.     After  one  of  the  salts  of  copper  has  been  takei 
Hbr  a  short  time,  tbe  metal  may  be  sotight  fbr  in  vain  m  the  alimontar 
'lnoab  bti*  ^^'i^J  l>^  found  in  the  blood,  the  substance  of  tbe  liver,  and  othe 
itiinles.     When  absorbed,  moreover,  it  holds  ita  place  in  the  or^anisii 
with  erreat  tenacity.     Orfila  states  that  it  may  Ijc  detected  in  the  liver,  ii: 
teatinal  coats,  and  bones,  eight  months  after  having  been  taken  into 
gtomach.   {Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz,,  Man*h,  1852,  p.  279.) 
L     No  observable  effects  upon  the  system,  in  health,  are  produced  bj 
«mall  medicinal  doses  of  the  salts  of  copper;  but  the  results  of  tbeir  ua 
in  disease  prove  that,  even  in  these  quantities,  they  are  not  withoul 
efEcicney.     Their  action  appears  to  be  that  of  a  tonic,  especially  on  ti 
nervous  crmtrt.%  which  they  strengthen  against  irritating  influences, 
explained  in  the  general  observations  on   this  subdivision  of  miner 
tonics.  (See  page  38H.)    When  taken  too  largely,  or  too  long,  they  givl 
anmislakable  evidence  of  their  effects,  which  may  even  be  ]>oisonou8 
independently  of  their  direct  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.1 
Tbe  poitionona  operation  of  the  salts  of  copper  is  of  two  kinds,  eithelT 
rapid  from  a  large  quantity  given  at  onee,  or  alow  from  too  long  a  con 
tinuance  of  relatively  small  quantities.    In  both  of  these  modes  of  actiooJ 
moreover,  there  appeai-s  to  be  a  union  of  a  local  influence  on  tbe    ali- 
ment wry  raucous  membrane,  with  a  general  influence  dependent  on 
sorption. 

L  Acute  poisoning  from  a  large  quantity  is  attended  with  a  copperyi 
taste  in  tbe  mouth,  naus^ca,  incessant  vomiting,  violent  pains  in  tHe  ston 
acb  and  bowels,  purging  sometimes  pr^ifuse,  severe  headache,  cramps 
the  lower  extremities,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  convulsions,  palsy  of  the  limbe/ 
and  conuv     In  the  lower  animals,  Orfila  noticed,  among  tbe  last  phe 
nomcna  before  death,  rigidity  of  the  mut^eles,  and  even  tetanus.     Occa-1 
sional  salivation  is  also  mentioned;  and  jaundice  ia  not  uncommon,  gen-'i 
erally  appearing  during  life,  but  sometimes  not  until  after  death.     Thel 
first  series  of  the  symptoms  here  detailed  arc  evidently  the  direct  resuJt 
of  the  irritant  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  j  those  which  succe 
depend  ou  a  systemic  influonc©  directed  more  especially  to  the  nervoufl 
centres,  but  sometimes  exerted  on  the  salivary  glands,  and  not  unfre. 
quontly  upon  tbe  blood,  as  evinced  by  the  jaundice,  wbirh  probably] 
arises  from  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  tbe  alteration  of 
their  colouring  matter.     That  the  nervous  symptoms  are  not  merely] 
sympathetic  with  the  gastric  disorder  is  proved  by  the  facts,  firsi,  thai] 
after  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is,  in  i 
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iBfltaneefl,  found  to  all  appearance  quite  healthy,  especially  after  speedy 
death;  Bectmdly,  that  the  nervous  symptoms  sometimes  precede  the  gas- 
tric and  intestinal,  and  thirdly,  that  similar  phenomena  have  resulted 
from  the  poison  injected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  wounded  surface. 
The  ordinary  post-mortem  phenomena  are  signs  of  severe  inflammation 
ID  the  stomach  and  bowels,  gangrenous  patches  here  and  there,  corrosion 
and  sometimes  even  perforation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and 
green  discoloration  of  the  tissue  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  lungs 
ire  said  also  to  have  been  seen  inflamed ;  but  this  may  have  been  an 
aoddental  coincidence. 

3.  The  Blow  poisoning,  according  to  Dr.  Oorrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  has 
drawn  up  his  summary  from  an  observation  of  several  cases,  is  attended 
with  emaciation,  a  cachectic  appearance,  muscular  weakness,  colicky 
pains,  cough  without  discoverable  pectoral  disease,  ''and  a  peculiar 
ehtfacteristic  retraction  of  the  gums,  with  a  purple,  not  a  blue  edge ;'' 
withoot  the  severe  colic,  constipation,  and  local  palsy,  which  result  firom 
lead.  (Braithwaite,  xzx.  303,  from  Dub.  Hasp,  Oaz,,  Sept.  1853,  p.  232.)'!' 
Besides  these  phenomena,  loss  of  appetite  and  diarrhoea  are  mentioned 

*  In  July,  1855,  Dr.  Pietra-Santa,  who  had  been  favourably  situated  for  obserT- 
lag  th#  effecta  of  copper  on  the  system,  read  a  memoir  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
fine  of  Paris,  in  which  he  stated  that,  after  three  years  of  obsenration,  he  had  come 
to  the  following  conclusions; — **1.  that  a  person  may  live  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  the  du4t  of  copper,  without  any  appreciable  alteration  of  health ;  2.  that  the 
introduction  of  powder  of  copper  into  the  stomach  occasions  only  some  slight  dis- 
tnrbanpes  of  health;  8.  that  the  colic  of  copper,  as  previously  described  by  authors, 
does  not  exist;  4.  that  the  phenomena  described  by  authors  must  be  attributed  to 
oUier  eontemporaneoua  causes;  and  6.  that  the  purple  edging  of  the  gums,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Corrigan  as  characteristic  of  copper  poisoning,  is  not  so  constant  or  general 
as  he  supposes."  (Arch,  Q€n.,  5e  e^r.,  vi.  854;  and  Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Chim.,  Avril, 
1858,  p.  S\Z.)—Note  to  the  second  edition, 

A  case  of  copper-colic,  with  the  stain  on  the  gums  as  described  by  Dr.  Corrigan, 
ii  reported  by  Dr.  Harley,  whose  patient  was  a  copper<plate  printer,  and  had  on 
one  occasion  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  one  of  the  salts  of  copper, 
while  cleaning  some  old  plates,  from  which  a  dust  arose  like  verdigris.  He  had 
sofferad  twice  before  in  the  same  way.  The  symptoms  were  a  sudden  and  violent 
^a  in  the  abdomen  as  if  from  a  blow,  somewhat  abating  and  uicreasing,  aug- 
Btnted  by  pressure  rather  than  diminished,  no  diarrhoea,  and  no  constipation. 
There  was  a  sallow,  almost  clay-coloured  complexion,  with  anxious  expression,  livid 
Hpe,  and  sunken  eyes.  He  rapidly  recovered  under  the  use  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  laudanum,  taken  in 
eampbor  mixture.  {Med  T.  and  Oat,,  Aug.  1868,  p.  129.)  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
elle  theae  opposite  observations  of  Drs.  Pietra-Santa  and  Harley,  unless  upon  the 
•nppoiillon,  that  the  **dust  of  the  copper"  of  the  former  was  the  metal  itself  in  a 
state  of  minute  division ;  while  the  powder,  which  was  the  poisonous  agent  in  the 
eaae  described  by  the  latter,  consisted  of  a  salt  of  the  metal.  The  uncombined  metal 
ii  innoxious,  while  its  saline  compounds  may  be  extremely  poisonous.  (Note  to  the 
l/UnfidttiM.) 
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by  other  observers.  I  have  seeu  no  account  of  deatli  from  this  slow 
poisoning.  The  symptoms  are  probably  due  partly  to  a  chronic  irritation 
of  the  alimentary  eanal,  partly  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  system. 

Poisoning  by  copper  sometimes  results  from  the  accidental  swallowing 
of  one  of  its  preparations  used  in  medicine  or  the  art.s,  hut  mure  fre- 
quetitly  from  food  or  drink  prepared  or  kept  m  copper  vessels,  which, 
even  though  protected  by  tinning,  are  nevertheless  apt  to  lose  this  pro- 
tection, and  to  coninmnicate  deleterious  properties  to  substaoces  con- 
tained in  them,  especially  when  those  suhalancea  are  in  any  degree  acid. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  injury  has  thus  been  produced  in 
the  digestive  organs,  if  not  in  the  general  system,  b}'  the  halntual  use  of 
L'arbonic  acid  water,  prepared  and  long  kept  in  copper  fountains. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  poisoning  consists  mainly  in  the  free  use 
of  the  wliite  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  which  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  the  cleauslng  of 
the  stomach.  Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  recourse  may  be  had  to  milk, 
or  even  wheat  flour  mixed  with  water.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has 
also  been  recommended  as  an  antidote ;  but,  itecording  to  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Scharder,  of  Gottingen,  it  must  he  considered  of  doubtful  efficacy. 
Hydrated  protosulphuret  of  iron,  recomnicnded  by  Mialhe,  hydrate  of 
magnesia,  and  sugar,  proved  inefficacious  in  the  hands  of  the  same  eJt* 
pe  rim  enter.  (Deutsche  Elinik,  1855,  No.  4,)  Shftuld  free  erne  sis  not  take 
place,  the  stomach  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by  the  stomach- 
pump.  Afterwards  the  antidote  should  be  administered  with  a  cathartic, 
in  order  that  it  may  reach  any  portion  of  the  poison  that  may  have 
entered  the  bowels.  The  irHtation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  then 
be  quieted  by  opiates ;  and  the  case  otherwise  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples. 

The  therapeutic  applications  of  copper  will  lie  most  conveniently  treated 
of,  under  the  heads  of  its  several  preparations. 

I,  SULPHATE  OF  COPPEH.^CUPRI  SuLPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br, — 
Bhw  Vitriol 

Origin.  Sulphate  of  copper  exists  in  solution  in  the  water  running 
from  copper  mines,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation  ami  crys- 
tallization. But  it  is  more  frequently  prepared  artificially ;  and  the 
method  usually  employed  in  this  country  is  by  the  direct  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  copper  or  its  oxide, 

Compoaiiion.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper,  one  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  five  of  water  of  crj'stallization. 

Properties,  Sulphate  of  copper  is  in  fine,  large,  deep-blue,  transparent 
crystals,  inodorous,  of  a  strong,  harsh,  styptic,  metallic,  and  very  dis- 
agreeable taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  It  is 
slightly  efflorescent  on  expusure.     By  heat  it  nielt^,  and  loses  its  water 
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of  crywhiHifition,  becoming  white  and  opaqne;  and  by  an  intense  heat 
is  deeompoaed.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  its  solution,  a  precipi> 
tate  IB  first  thrown  down,  which  is  dissolved  by  a  further  addition  of  the 
ammonia,  with  the  production  of  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  colour. 

Ineompatihles.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the  alkaline 
earths,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  lime,  and  banrta,  acetate  of  iron,  bichlo- 
ride  of  mercuiy,  nitrate  of  silver,  borax,  tannic  acid,  and  the  astringent 
vegetable  substances  containing:  it,  yield  precipitates  with  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  are  therefore  incompatible  in  prescription. 

BfeeU  on  ihe  System,  The  effects  of  this  salt  are  those  already  de- 
scribed of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  genenJ,  w\th  the  addition  of 
•stringency,  in  which  it  much  exceeds  the  others.  In  short  terms,  it  may 
Ke  said,  in  relation  to  its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  to  be  tonic,  as* 
tringent,  powerfully  emetic,  highly  irritant,  and  corrosive,  according  to 
the  qoantity  swallowed ;  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  S3rstem,  to  be 
IB  medidnal  doses  tonic  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  excessive  doses 
poisonoos  by  an  overwhelming  influence  upon  those  centres.  Death, 
with  coma  and  convulsions,  has  resulted  fh)m  two  drachms  of  it  swal- 
bwed.  Besides  albumen,  magnesia  has  been  recommended  as  specially 
QsefU  in  poisoning  by  the  sulphate. 

TherapevHc  Applicalion.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  thought  to  have  been 
employed  as  a  medicine  by  the  ancients.  In  regard  to  its  emetic  opera- 
tion, I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  emetics,  and  as  an  external  remedy,  in 
which  capacity  it  is  much  used,  under  the  escharotics.  It  is  here  con- 
sidered solely  in  reference  to  its  tonic,  astringent,  and  alterative  action 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  its  general  influence  on  the  system. 

1.  It  IS  seldom  employed  for  its  tonic  action  on  the  stomach ;  but  has 
been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dyserUery  f\rom  a 
supposed  astringent  effect.  In  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  certainly  an 
admirable  remedy.  No  doubt  its  astringency  renders  it  .useful  in  some  of 
these  cases ;  but  I  ascribe  its  efficacy  chiefly  to  a  stimulant  and  alterative 
iniuence  upon  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon 
old  and  indolent  ulcers  externally.  It  has  the  great  advantage,  in  intes- 
tinal affections  of  this  kind,  over  nitrate  of  silver,  that  it  may  pass  un- 
decomposed  through  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  and  thus  come  into 
contact  with  the  ulcera  The  particular  condition  in  which  I  have  found 
it  specially  useful,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  it  is 
ec{ualled  by  no  other  remedy,  is  a  kind  of  chronic  enteritis,  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  distressing  pains  in  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen,  with 
or  without  tenderness  on  pressure,  emaciation,  great  depression  of  spir^ 
ita^  a  pulse  often,  though  not  necessarily  Arequent,  and  a  moist  tongue. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  obstinacy  which  they 
often  exhibit,  and  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the  existence, 
within  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  the  bowels,  of  a  chronic,  indolent 
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iilceratioo,  which  requires  a  strongly  oxcitiint  and  elterativo  imprcsfiioa 
to  enable  it  to  take  on  a  healing  tendency.  I  have  seen  them,  after  hcing  , 
treated  by  a  diversity  of  remedies,  opiates,  astringents,  etc.,  and  linger*  1 
ing"  month  after  month,  without  permanent  relief,  yield  most  happily  to 
the  persevering  nse  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  ren-J 
der  it  leas  ofTenBive  to  the  stomaeh.     A  beneficial  chung€  is  usually  ex*| 
perieneed  in  a  few  dayi?,  and  afterwards  reguhirly  advances  to  a  cur©. 
The  only  adjuvants  which  have  seemed  to  me  advisable,  besides  the^ 
small  proportion  of  opium,  are  a  diet  exclusively  of  milk  and  farinaceoaa  I 
dubstances,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  salt  bath.     In  somewhat  largeri 
doses  than  are  uitcessary  in  the  affection  ju^t  mentioned,  J  have  nodoilbl| 
tlial  the  remedy  would  prove  highly  useful  also  in  certain  obstiQate  €a» 
of  chronic  dysentery,  with  ulcerati<m  of  the  large  intestinee.      In  the 
former  affection,  one-tpiarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  opium,  or  even  less,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  till  the  stomach  is  disturbed;  in  the 
latter,  ontj-half  a  grain  may  form  the  t^ommencing  d<»se,  to  be  similarly 
inereasL'd.     The  necessity  of  the  larger  dose  in  the  dysonterie  affection  • 
is  that,  the  seat  of  ulceration  being  lower  in  the  bowels,  the  medicine  I 
will  have  been  to  a  greater  degree  diminished  by  absorption  before  reach- 
ing it.  Dr.  Fere ira  states  that  be  has,  in  an  old  dysenteric  case,  increased  f 
the  dckse  to  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  continued  this  for  several 
weeks,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than  slight  nausea,  and  amelioraltoti 
of  the  disease.  (Mai,  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  802,) 

2,  For  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  i 
employed  in  epilepsy,  hynteriaf  and  other  spasmodic,  convulsive,  or  ner-  j 
vous  iiiTeetions  \  but  for  these  purposes  it  is  generally  less  esteemed  than  ' 
the  ammoniated  copper,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.    It  has  also  been  j 
recommended  in  inlermittenU,  and  might  d  priori  l>e  deemed  useful  ill 
those  complaints,  from  its  corroborative  influence  upon  the  nervous  ccn* 
tres,  rendering  I  hem,  like  quiuia,   lUBensihle  to  the  irritant  impressions] 
which  give  rise  to  the  paroxysms.      Though  much  less  efficient  tLaa 
quinia,  it  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  remedy  when  circum^  < 
stances  prevent  or  forbid  its  use  ;  and  I  have  occasionally  employed  it  as  ' 
an  adjuvant  in  obstinate  cases.* 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  recom*  I 
mended  in  dropsy,  worms,  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  secretion  of] 
mucus,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  no  experienec  with  ^ 
it  in  these  afections,  and  should  have  liitk  faith  in  its  efBcacy. 


*  Th«  presoription  I  b&ve  employed  la  «a  follows.  Take  of  sulpbute  of  copper 
one  grain,  sulphato  of  quinm  eight  gmina,  opium  one  grain.  Form  witli  sj^nip  of 
gtim  arnbio  into  a  muBS,  lo  be  divided  id  to  four  pills.  Ooe  to  be  taken  four  timet 
A  day. 
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AiwmmiMiraiion,  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  begin  with,  is 
me-qaarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradu- 
ally iDcreaaedy  if  the  stomach  wiU  bear  it  well,  to  two  grains.  In  doses 
of  from  three  to  five  grains,  it  would  be  apt  to  vomit  It  is  most  con- 
ftniently  giTen  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  may  be  made  with  crumb  of 
hnad,  or  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  syrup. 

•    IL  AMMONIATED  COPPER.— CuPRUM  AmmONIATUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  made  by  rubbing  together  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  the  escape  of 
eubonic  acid,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  moist  deep-blue  mass, 
which,  when  dried,  constitutes  the  preparation  in  question. 

Compost/ton.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  precise  com- 
position of  this  salt  The  most  probable  is  that  which  considers  it  a 
eomponnd  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  cuprate 
of  ammonia,  the  oxide  of  copper  performing  the  part  of  an  acid  in  the 
latter  salt 

Froperties.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  having  a  beautiful 
deep  asore-blue  colour,  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  an  astringent  metal- 
He  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
gradually  decomposed,  giving  out  ammonia,  and  assuming  a  greenish 
eolour.     It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

IncompiUibles,  These  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate, 
with  the  addition  of  the  acids. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Amnioniated  copper  has  the  physiological 
properties  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general ;  being  less  astringent 
tad  irritant  than  the  sulphate,  but  supposed  to  act  more  energetically  on 
the  nervous  centres.  In  overdoses,  it  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous 
effects. 

nerapeutie  Application,  This  preparation  has  been  chiefly  used,  in 
leference  to  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  various  spasmodic* 
eonvulsive,  and  neuralgic  affections.  In  epilepsy,  it  has  been  consider- 
ably employed,  and  is  among  the  remedies  which  have  been  most  effect* 
■al,  and  are  at  present  most  relied  on.  In  these  respects,  it  probably 
stands  next  to  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  not  discolouring  the  skin.  To  sulphate  of  copper  it  is  preferable,  from 
being  somewhat  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  some- 
what more  effective  as  an  antispasmodic.  It  should  be  persevered  in 
for  a  long  time,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  any  obvious  injurious 
effects  on  the  system.  In  chorea,  hysteria,  pertussis,  spasmodic  asthma^ 
and  neuralgia,  it  has  been  recommended,  and  may  be  resorted  to  upon 
bihire  with  other  less  irritant  substances.  It  has  been  used  also  in  tn- 
termiUeni  fever,  in  dropsy,  and  against  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Adminisiratum.  The  dose  is  half  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
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to  be  Increased,  if  neccBsary  to  obtain  its  curative  effects,  to  four  or  five 
grains,  unless  it  should  prove  irritant  to  the  stomach.     It  is  most  con-  i 
veniently  given  in  pills,  made  like  those  of  the  sulphate,  and  may  ohet 
be  usefully  associated  with  assafetida, 

A  solution  of  it  in  water  has  been  used  as  an  iojection  in  gonorrhtBUi 
and  leueorrhoea,  a  collyriiiin  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  a  wash  in  pri««l 
rigo^  and  a  Rtimiilant  application  to  indolent  ulcers.     According  to  thol 
effect  desired,  the  streng^th  of  t!ie  solution  may  vary  from  one  to  thirtj 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water. 


HI.  ZINC. 

ziNCUM.  as. 

Metallic  7Jnc  is  without  influence  on  the  system;  and  it  is  only  ittl 
ohiintcai  combination  that  it  becomes  active.  The  effects  of  its  prepa 
VftfebMia  #re  closely  analof^ous  to  those  of  the  preparations  of  cupper,  I 
tlmugli  less  energetic.  In  relation  to  their  visible  topical  effects,  thej 
are,  according  to  their  degree  of  solubility  and  conct^ntration,  eithc 
niiKliy  exeitarit  and  astringent,  or  actively  irritant,  or  escharotic-  Taken 
intenmlly,  they  operate  directly  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane 
and,  through  absorption,  on  the  system  at  large.  In  reference  to  thflj 
former  of  these  seats  uf  tbeir  action,  they  are,  in  small  doses,  simplj 
tonic  and  astringent;  in  larger,  promptly  and  powerfully  emetic;  in  sti] 
larger,  highly  irritant,  and  even  escharotic,  sometimes  causing  death  byl 
inflamraation  or  destniction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  higher 
grade  of  action  is  exercised  only  by  the  soluble  preparations.  Upon  tb« 
system  at  large,  when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  they  produc 
no  sensible  effect  in  health ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  relief  or  cure  of  eertail] 
morbid  conditions,  that  they  are  inferred  to  exercise  a  tonic  or  corrol 
rant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  aDalogous  to  that  of  silver  and 
copper.  That  they  are  absorbed  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 
After  having  been  swallowed,  they  have  been  found  in  the  secretions 
and  the  solid  tissues.  Dr.  Michaelis,  in  his  experiments  on  the  lower ^J 
animals,  noticed  that,  though  zinc  was  found  in  the  urine,  after  the  in-^ 
temal  exhibition  of  tbe  oxide,  it  was  more  largely  eliminated  with  the 
bile  {Arch,  O&n,,  4e  ser.,  xxx.  481.)  Taken  in  poisonous  doses,  togetber 
with  the  local  injury  of  the  primie  viie,  the  preparations  of  zinc  some^ 
times  occasion  symptoms  evincive  also  of  an  action  on  the  nervous 
centres,  as  coma,  convulsions,  and  parulysis. 

It  has  been  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, whether  the  slow  and  continued  introduction  of  zinc  into  the 
system  is  capable  of  materially  deteriorating  tbe  health ;  in  other  words, 
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of  mdaciiig  m  state  of  chronic  poisoning,  as  the  preparations  of  lead  and 
•ome  other  metals  are  known  to  do.  The  general  impuoitv  under  the 
long  use  of  zinc  as  a  medidne,  and  the  comparativelT  little  inconTenience 
ezperienced  hy  those  engaged  in  the  various  manufactures  or  applica- 
tions of  the  metal  would  seem  to  deti'nnine  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tire;  but  &et8  have  been  brought  forward,  which  appear  to  me  to  place 
bejood  doubt  the  occasional  action  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  in  the  way 
referred  to.  Thus,  a  patient  who  took  twenty  grains  daily,  for  several 
months,  <^  the  oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  cure  of  epiloj^y,  became  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  almost  idiotic,  with  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels, 
tnmid  abdomen,  cold  extremities,  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs,  dry,  shriv- 
died  skin,  like  parchment,  and  a  slow,  small,  very  feeble  pulse ;  svmp- 
tmns,  however,  which  quickly  disappeared  upon  the  omission  of  the 
medidne,  and  the  use  of  cathartics,  with  a  tonic  and  supporting  treat- 
ment (BrO.  and  For.  Med,  Bev.,  July,  1838,  p.  221.)  Several  men 
employed  in  barrelling  oxide  of  zinc,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  the  powder,  ex|)erienced,  from  the  beginning, 
kna  of  appetite,  clammy  taste  in  their  mouths,  and  colic;  and,  after  ten 
days,  were  attacked  with  vomiting,  constipation,  and  violent  colic,  not 
nalike  the  affection  produced  by  lead,  and  which,  as  that  usually  does, 
yielded  to  purging  and  opiates.  (See  Chem.  Oaz,,  viii.  362.)  In  another 
iaataoce,  workmen  exposed  to  the  powder  arising  from  beaten  zinc,  were 
alBcted  with  general  depression,  sore- throat,  angina,  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils,  white  pellicles  on  the  gums,  salivation,  fetid  breath,  nausea,  colic, 
and  diarrhoea.  The  symptoms  subsided,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
oeenpation,  in  less  than  a  week.  {Ibid.)  In  these  instances,  it  is  obvious 
thai  large  quantities  of  the  powdered  oxide  must  have  been  swallowed ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  this  source  that  the  symptoms  proceeded. 
They  were  mainly  such  as  result  from  a  direct  irritation  of  the  aliment* 
try  canal ;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  arose  from  the 
ibaorption  of  the  metal,  they  were  of  little  importance.  They  moreover 
disappeared  rapidly,  on  the  removal  of  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent 
effect  behind.  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  evil  from  this  cause  seems  so 
tiirialy  when  compared  with  that  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead,  for 
which  zinc  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  substitution  as  a  material  for  painting. 
Abundant  confirmation  has  recently  been  obtained  of  the  morbid  influ- 
eaee  of  zinc,  largely  introduced  into  the  system,  from  observations  made 
both  in  France  and  England,  upon  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
the  metal  by  the  brass-founders.  Workmen  thus  exposed,  and  especially 
thoie  who  have  inhaled  freely  the  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc,  arising  from  the 
eomboation  of  this  metal  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  suffer 
much  and  often  from  a  certain  complication  of  symptoms,  which,  from  an 
imperfect  resemblance  to  intermittent  fever,  has  received  among  them 
the  name  of  brau-founderu^  ague.    This  aulgect  has  been  carefully  in- 
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[part  If* 


rentigated  hj  Dr.  E.  H.  Greenhow,  or  London^  and  an  essay  contaming 
be  results  has  been  published  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  TranHaclionB 
(A.a  l^^'I,  vol  xlv,,  p.  177).     As  stated  by  bim,  there  is  at  first  a  scai3€ 

l^f  uneasiness  or  weariness,  and  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  followed  near 
bedtinia  by  shivering  aud  eokioess,  which  ends  in  a  hot  stage,  often  _ 
attended  with  headache  and  vomiting,  and  id  variably  succeeded  by  prflHl| 
fuse  sweating.     The  patient  is  better  the  next  day,  but  on  fresh  exposure 
is  liable  to  fresh  attacks,  which»  however,  are  quite  irregular  in  their  recurT 
renee,  and  thus  differ  essentially  from  the  gen  nine  ague.     Indeed,  a  f^mM 
bril8  paroxysm,  with  its  precursory  nervous  disorder,  its  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages,  seems  to  have  been  developed  by  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  an  absorbed  poison,  acting  especially  on  the  nervous  centre%^H 

^It  is  i^aid  that  men  engaged  in  this  business  are  seldom  long-lived,  and 
ire  carried  off  in  the  end  by  the  development  of  a  pectoral  disease  called 
Btlima,  which,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Green  how,  is  chronic  broQiMl 
ehitis.     The  symptoms  might  also  bo  ascribed  to  the  vapours  of  the  cop*  ^' 
per  empkiyed ;  but,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  copper  gives  off 
vapours  vnih  much  greater  difficulty,  this  metal  does  not  cause  the  phfl 
nomena  io  the  absence  of  zinc. 

In  poisoning  from  large  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc,  the  tr 

|llient  should  consist  of  the  use  of  raagne.«?ia  or  one  of  the  alkalies  as  j 
mntidotc,  of  free  dilution  with  demulcent  drinks,  of  opium  to  quiet  irrit 
tiOQ  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  measures  to  combat  inl^amiuatic 

|Correspi»nfling  with  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Of  the  therapeutic  application  of  Kinc  it  will  be  sufficient  to  treat  un<i 

(  several  preparations.     Of  these,  I  would  here  observe,  that,  for  lot 

lal  use,  all  might  well  bo  spared  except  the  sulphcUe  and  02ndt%  froa 

Fwhich  every  curative  elTcct  can  probably  be  obtained  which  the  othei 
are  capable  of  producing, 

I.  SULPHATE   OF  ZINC— ZlNCI    SuLPHAS.    IF.  S,  Br. 
White  VUrioL 
Origin.  This  was  known  so  early  as  ihe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cett^ 
^lury.     It  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  metallic  zinc  with  dilute  sulphuric 
cid.     The  metal  is  oxidizc<l  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  the  liberated 
Itydrogen  escapes,  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  formed  unites  with  the  acid,  ta 
produce  the  sulphate,  which  is  then  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cryst 
liacation. 

Composition,  The  crystalliKcd  salt,  which  should  always  be  select 
Jlor  use,  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  zinc 
ad  seven  of  water.     On  exposure,  it  partially  effloresces,  and  loses  muc 
|f  its  water. 

Properties,  The  crystals  are  smallj  slender,  transparent,  four-side 
prisms,  and  in  mass  very  closely  resemble  those  of  Epsum  salt,  for  wUcb 
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Asy  hstre  sonijetfines  Iwwn  3i:sr.ix?!L  Tlh?T  arv  ic•^i•:^c^lSw  of"  a  stypc;*:. 
■rtmine.  £8mflrn«a6Ie  OBCe.  t<?ft-  ^iri^Tie  1:1  wirer  '^^t'i  'jr  hoc  Asd  13 ^>«'- 
iMe  m  aleoiioL  Ey  heat  they  »r?  ri*?*  iTv^i  La  ta.rir  iwn  warer  of  enrs- 
tdGiatioii,  which  zndaallT  *<!fciT>?s.  :*^r^.:xx  «h**  ?til»  ji  ;he  6?nu  of  ;& 
wkite  opaqne  powfitfr.     By  an  'c'ifi.^  sea*  tJ»»T  *?»»  -iei.'oinpi^sed. 

Imcompatibies.  Sulphav  i>f  sf^i?  s  i-f  :«:ci7i;?s?ti  w:^h  osi.HiiMe  prw?- 
ftiles.  br  the  alkali<»  aad  xTki&lirse  -"-.^zths  sz<i  iz-ht  >:arboci:e:>.  br  th« 
■ahible  salts  of  lead,  of  Eme  or  .•al-.-frtzr  iz«i  -.r'  ':i»rT7si  or  banim.  br  su?* 
yhnetted  hTdrogen  sod  the  54:[->ie  *3L7Ci?»fCs.  i:sii  ^j  iisar{na?en«:  Tea?^ 
table  inJfbsioDS  throach  thtrir  tann:*.*  ».v*i 

Ejfifri9  on  the  Sy^tfm.  These  at*  5:i':i  as  hire  beea  desirribed  m  the 
gvBenl  remarks  on  liac.  *ad  do  n-rt  r»f«5i-re  ^"?  few  repeated  p4rti':tt!ar?T 
hve.  It  is  safficfeat  to  state  that  :hf»  :>  the  m?6t  ascrlQarect  of  the  salts 
if  BBC,  and  one  of  the  most  ec«?rz«rti'*  in  its  ^fr^rts  on  the  system,  whether 
— dicinal  or  poi3«}D«m3^  It  hi?  ^•wa  fre-jiectlT  tak^n.  br  mrstake  for 
triphate  of  masnesia.  in  d'^^es  .^f  an  oan*7e  or  more,  a&i  <i>sietiBie»« 
ttosgfa  rerr  rarely,  v^th  fiital  r«a*-.5.  HanoHy.  the  p->werfa!  emetic 
properties  of  the  salt  asually  «.*a7i?^  the  wh«^e  of  it  to  be  rejeoiied.  before 
it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  pr«?d<ice  a  eaustie  edVct  upon  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  which  fell  under  my  knowiedgre.  one 
if  the  sererest  symptoms  wa?  a  feelinsr  of  excessive  ci>nstnccion  of  the 
■ooth.  throat,  and  cesopha^us :  bet  the  patient,  who  was  a  youiisr  woman. 
leeorered  without  any  serious  onsequences.  Generally,  along:  with  in- 
eneant  romitine  and  retching,  there  is  rioWnt  srastric  and  intes.Inal 
pain:  and.  in  the  fatal  cases,  there  hare  been  observed,  in  addition, 
purging,  anxiety,  restlessness,  great  prostration,  and  ultimately  conTol* 
lioDfl.   The  treatment  required  in  such  cases  has  been  already  stated 

nerapeuiic  Applicaiion.  As  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  xinc  will  he  con- 
iidered  particularly  with  the  class  of  emetics.  First,  I  shall  treat  of  its 
iatemal,  and  afterwards  of  its  external  use. 

1.  For  its  direct  effects  on  the  alimentary  canal,  the  salt  has  been  used 
IB  dyfpepma,  diarrhcea.  dysentery,  and  co/tV.*a  picionum.  As  a  gentle 
tonic,  in  very  small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  wimpie  indif^^t* 
thm ;  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  that  affection.  To  diairrhcea  it  is  adapted 
by  its  strong  astringency :  but  it  is  too  irritant  for  the  disease  in  its  acute 
fcrm,  unless  associated  with  great  intestinal  relaxation.  It  is  to  cAronic 
Hmrrhcea  that  it  is  best  adapted,  and  especially  to  those  castas  in  which 
there  may  be  a  suspicion  of  ulcers  in  the  small  intestines.  In  these  cases, 
iSBodated  with  opium  in  small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful,  though 
hn  effective,  I  think,  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  copper.  In  ocuir 
iywRlery  it  shoold  not  be  used  by  the  mouth,  except^  sometimes,  in  the 
veiy  advanced  stages;  but  it  may  at  any  time  be  tried  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  when  the  tongue  remains  moist,  and  the  ordinary 
Bures  have  been  empiojed  in  rain.     There  is  a  oondilum  0/  dyeen- 
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tery  in  which  it  may  often  be  used  with  very  great  benefit.  I  allude  te 
Cftses  in  which  the  rectum  is  the  part  mainly  alfeeted,  whether  the  case 
be  subacute  or  chronic.  In  instance.s  of  the  latter  kind,  the  patient  will 
often  suffer  long  with  the  moat  harasiiing  tenesmus;  and  though,  from 
the  want  of  consUtntional  sympathy,  his  general  health  njny  suffer  less 
than  when  the  higher  portion.^  of  the  large  intestines  are  inflamed  or 
ulcerated,  yet  the  local  distress  and  inconvenience  are  so  great  that  life 
is  rendered  burdensome.  The  remedy  should  here  be  used  by  injection, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  direct  contact  with  tlie  ulcerated  surface.  I  hav© 
been  for  many  years  in  the*  habit  of  rosfirting  to  this  measure  in  the  class 
of  cases  mentioned ;  and,  though  the  disease  may  have  been  of  several 
mouths'  duration,  and,  in  one  instance  which  I  remember*  had  continued 
a  year,  they  have  speedily  begun  to  improve,  and  generally  marched  on 
steadily  to  convalescence.  I  usually  direct  from  four  to  eight  fiuidounees 
of  water,  holding  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  solution  for  each  fluid- 
ounce,  with  the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
thrown  up  the  bowel  twice  a  day.  With  the  use  of  the  .nalt  in  colica 
pictonum  1  have  no  experience;  and  I  should  not  be  disi>osed  to  rely  on 
it,  whiie  medicines  known  to  be  efficient  are  at  command. 

2.  In  reference  to  its  tonic  ellects  upon  the  system  generally*  and  on 
the  nervous  centres  more  especially,  the  medicine  has  been  given  in  most 
of  the  chronic  nervous  diseases  to  which  the  metallic  tonics  are  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  applicable.  Epilepsy ^  hysteria,  hooping-cough,  and 
asthmn  are  among  these  complaints;  but  the  one  in  which  it  has  the 
highest  reputation*  and  in  which  experience  has  shown  it  to  i>e  most- 
efficacious  is  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance.  It  is  certainly  among  the 
remedies  which  I  have  found  most  efleetual  in  that  complaint,  especially 
when  used  in  connection  with  occasional  purging.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  it  will  sometimes  succeed  in  interrupting  the  paroxysms  of 
intenniUenlfevpr,  though  firobably  less  efficacious  in  this  affection  than 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  ineoraparably  less  so  than  9ul]>hate  of  ([|U»nia,  or 
the  arsenical  preparations,  It  is  asserted  to  have  proved  useful  in  ob- 
stinate chronic  gleet  and  leucorrhasa :  and  Dr.  Christi^on,  in  his  Dis- 
pensatory* states  that,  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  grains  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  he  had  frequently  been  successful  with  it  in  such  eases.  It 
would  appear  to  operate  by  something  more  than  a  mere  astringency. 
It  may  possibly  exert  an  alterative  influence  over  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  thus  prove  useful  also  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse 
expectoration^  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Administralion,  The  dose,  to  begin  with,  is  one  or  two  grains,  twice 
or  tliree  times  a  day,  which  may  lie  gradually  increased,  if  requisite,  ad 
the  stomach  is  found  to  tolerate  it  without  inconvenience.  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  has  increased  to  thirty-six  grains  three  times  a  day;  but  this  can 
imrely  be  necessary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  that  the  medicine  can 
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,  mmy  be  obtained  from  much  smaller  quantities.  It  may  be  given 
in  pill  or  solution. 

External  Uae,  There  are  few  more  valuable  medicines  for  external 
use  than  sulphate  of  zinc.  Being  at  once  excitant  and  decidedly  astrin- 
gent, it  serves  to  stimulate  enfeebled  surfaces,  aAd,  by  contracting  their 
blood-vessels,  to  obviate  inflammation  in  them.  But  there  is  something, 
also,  in  its  mode  of  operation,  which  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  by 
which  it  -changes  the  condition  of  parts  even  specifically  diseased,  and 
disposes  them  to  take  on  a  healthy  action,  to  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  tendency.  In  other  words,  it  is  alterative,  as  well  as 
tonic  and  astringent,  in  its  local  influence. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  simple  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces^  though 
probably  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  other  astringents,  such  as  alum 
and  acetate  of  lead. 

As  a  collyrium  in  the  very  commencement  of  inflammation  of  the 
w^junctiva,  in  slight  affections  of  the  kind  at  any  stage,  in  chronic  cases 
or  the  declining  stages  of  the  acute,  and  whenever  the  blood-vessels 
appear  to  be  merely  passively  dilated,  it  is  among  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  rose-water, 
or  in  pure  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  fluid- 
ounce,  or  even  less  when  the  eye  is  very  sensitive.  The  solution  may 
be  applied  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  strengthened,  if  requisite.  In 
very  slight  cases,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  troublesome  by  inter- 
fering with  the  use  of  the  eyes,  a  single  application  often  proves  sufficient 

In  gonorrhoea,  in  any  stage,  unless  when  the  inflammation  is  very 
high,  and  involves  more  than  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  a  very  efficient 
remedy,  if  properly  used.  At  the  very  commencement  of  an  attack,  it 
will  sometimes  almost  immediately  arrest  the  affection.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  should  not  at  first  exceed  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of 
water,  and  it  may  be  even  weaker  in  very  sensitive  conditions  of  the 
arethra.  To  be  successful,  the  injection  must  be  very  frequently  re- 
peated, so  as  not  to  allow  the  impression  to  subside  before  it  is  renewed ; 
every  three  or  four  hours  for  example,  or  six  or  eight  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  leucorrhoea  the  same  injection  will  often  prove  highly  useful,  em- 
ployed two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  little  good 
can  bo  expected  from  it  when  the  discharge  is  sustained,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is,  by  organic  disease. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  with  mucous  discharges,  it 
it  an  invaluable  remedy;  whether  this  condition  be  original,  or  a  mere 
accompaniment  or  consequence  of  dysentery.  The  method  of  adminis- 
tration has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  made  on  the  use  of  the  remedy 
in  that  affection. 

Chronic  purulent  ducharges  from  the  ears,  and  the  same  affection 
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of  the  nostnls  known  under  the  name  of  azmna,  are  other  complaints  in 
which  stilphate  of  zinc  Is  often  extremdy  useful  In  theee  cases,  the 
strenfTlh  of  the  solution,  at  first  only  two  or  three  grains  to  tho  fluid* 
ount'c,  should  l)e  iocreased,  as  the  parts  will  bear  it,  to  five  or  even  ten 
grains*  Whenever  the  immediate  seat  of  the  discharg-e  can  be  seen,  as 
sometimes  when  an  ulcer  exists,  even  a  stronger  solution  than  the  strong- 
est mentionod,  may  be  directly  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means 
of  a  caniers-hair  pencil,  leaving  the  ,sound  parts  untouched. 

But  perhaps  the  local  affections  most  amenable  to  the  remedy,  are 
%ilcers  and  pseudomembranouit  patches  in  the  mouth  and  fancen. 
Whenever  the  surface  of  the  ulcers,  In  these  positijons.  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  exudation,  whatever  may  be  their  duration  or  sizo»  fh>m  the 
small  superficial  aphthous  ulceration  to  the  obs^tinate  and  destructive 
cancruni  orw,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  will,  according  to  my 
observation,  effbct  a  cure.  I  do  not  include  in  this  category  the  pon- 
grstna  ort«,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  different  affliction,  and  which  is  mort* 
effectively  tn^atcd  by  more  active  escharotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sul- 
phate of  copper,  nor  syphilitic  ulcera,  in  which  corrosive  chloride  of 
mercury  is  more  effectual.  The  solution  should  have  the  strength  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  should  be  appUcd 
daily  or  twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  hair-pencil,  exclusively  to 
the  diseased  surface,  and  continued  until  tho  whitish  exudation,  before 
alluded  to,  gives  way  to  a  red  surface,  after  which  it  should  be  omitted. 
As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  the  ulcer  spt^edily  heals. 

A  mtich  weaker  solution,  say  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluidouncei 
may  sometimes  be  used  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  infaniih  ihruush  or 
mugut't  of  the  French,  with  great  benefit, 

Tho  same  remedy  is  applieable  to  all  ulcers,  wherever  seated,  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  loose,  flabby,  debilitated  state  of  the  old  tissne,  or  of 
the  new  granulations,  refuse  to  take  on  the  healing  process j  and  espe- 
cially when  the  ulcers  are  attended  with  a  copious  purulent  discharge. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  must,  in  these  cases,  vary  so  much  that  no 
precise  rule  can  be  given.  It  may  contain  from  two  to  twenty  grains  to 
the  fluidounce. 

Dr  F,  L.  Keyes,  of  Jersey  ville,  W.  Canada,  strongly  recommends  a 
solution  containing  three  grains  of  the  sulphate  to  a  flu  id  ounce  of 
water,  as  a  dressing  for  burns  and  scalds,  of  all  kinds,  except  those  pro- 
duced by  gunpowder,  and  containing  grains  of  the  powder  in  the  woimd. 
(Pkarm,  Joum.  and  Trans,,  Dec.  18 Go,  p.  338.) 

Certain  cutaneous  eruptions  yield  to  the  local  use  of  this  solution.  I 
have  found  it  specially  beneficial  in  that  brownish  su|>erficial  diacolom- 
tion,  which  sometimes  spreads  over  large  portions  of  the  surface,  to  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  which  is  now,  under  the  name  of  pity* 
riasis  versioohrf  recognized  as  a  parasitic  affection.     Made  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
pKed  morning  and  evening,  the  solution  has,  I  believe,  invariably  within 
my  recollection,  effected  cures. 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution, 
has  been  employed  as  a  colly rium,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea, 
(ireferably  to  the  sulphate  alone  In  this  case,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  precip- 
itated, and  of  acetate  of  zinc,  which  remains  dissolved.  If  the  liquid, 
therefore,  be  employed  clear,  it  is  the  latter  salt  which  is  the  real  agent ; 
if  it  be  agitated,  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  applied  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  possible  -that  this  salt  may  add  something  to  the  curative 
effect  by  affording  a  sort  of  protective  covering  to  the  mucous  surface. 
When  it  is  the  effect  of  the  acetate  of  zinc  alone  that  is  wanted,  recourse 
should  be  had  preferably  to  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt.  The  proportion 
of  the  two  salts  employed  is  usually  three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
to  two  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

U.  ACETATE  OF  ZINC  — ZiNCI  AcETAS.    U.S.,  Br. 

This  is  prepared  by  exposing  metallic  zinc  to  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  The  zinc  takes  the  place  of  the  lead  in  the  solution, 
while  the  latter  metal  is  deposited  in  the  pure  state.  The  liquid  being 
now  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  stand,  yields  acetate  of  zinc  in  crys- 
tals. The  salt  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  seven  of  water.  It  is  in  soft,  white,  shining,  micaceous  crys- 
tals, which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air,  are  inodorous  and  of  an  astringent 
metallic  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  milder,  and  less  astringent.  Though  capable  of  doing  injury 
in  excessive  doses,  it  is  much  less  poisonous  than  the  sulphate.  It  may 
be  given  internally  for  the  same  purposes,  but  is  seldom  used  in  that 
way.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  solution,  as  a  collyrium  in 
i^thalmia,  or  an  injection  in  gonorrhcea.  The  dose  for  internal  use 
would  be  one  or  two  grains.  The  solution  for  topical  application  may 
contain  from  one  to  three  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

III.  VALERIANATE  OF  ZINC  — ZlNCI  ValeriANAS.  U.S., 
Br. 

This  may  be  made  by  double  decomposition  between  valerianate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  separately  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
mixed.  Upon  evaporation,  the  valerianate  of  zinc  is  formed,  being  less 
soluble  than  either  of  the  other  salts,  and  is  separated  in  the  shape  of 
crystals,  which  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  removed  as  they  appear. 
The  salt  la  in  white,  pearly,  scale-like  crystals,  which  have  a  feeble  odour 
of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  styptic,  metallic  taste.  It  is  of  difficult  solubility, 
raquiriog  160  parts  of  cold  water,  and  60  of  alcohol. 
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Its  efTectB  on  the  system  arc  essentially  the  samo  a^  those  of  the  sul«^ 
phatfv,  thouph  less  astrinprent.     U  was  introduced  into  use  under  the  im- 
pression that  valerianir  acid  might  impart  to  it  greater  antispaamodiol 
efficiency  than  belongs  to  the  preparations  of  xinc  generally.  It  Ims  proved  1 
useful  in  various  nervous  diseases,  such  as  those  for  which  the  otherl 
preparations  of  zinc  are  employed ;  but  experience  has  not  satisfactonlyij 
y^bown  that  it  has  any  soperiority  over  tht'm.     The  dose  is  one  or  twc 
grains,  several  times  a  day.     It  is  usually  administered  in  the  pilulafl 
forin.* 

IV  FUEriPITATEI)  CARIiONATE  OF  ZINC  — ZlNCl  CAR- 
BON AS  Pr^cipitata.  U.S. — ZiNci  Cakbonas*  Br.  —  Carbo^l 

naie  of  Zinc. 

The  U.  8.  PharmacopcEia  tlirects  this  to  he  made  by  double  decompc 
sition  between  sulphate  of  ziue  and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  in  borlingi 
hot  solution.  It  has  l>een  introduced  among  the  officinal  preparatiim^J 
as  a  suhstitiite  for  calamine^  or  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  which*  aa] 
found  in  the  shops,  is  often  u  wholly  surreptitious  substance,  eontainingl 
no  zinc  whatever,  and  therefovt'  not  to  \m  relied  on.  The  officinal  caf*J 
bonat4^  of  zinc  is  really  a  subcarimnate  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  being  in  coa»J 
siderable  excess,  in  consetjuenee  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  duringi 
the  reaction  of  the  two  salts  used  in  its  preparation. 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  soft,  light,  \vhite  powder,  indokiblo  1 
in  water,  and  without  i?nieU  or  taste.  It  is,  however,  soluble  in  oiosf  | 
acids;  and,  when  applied  kx-ally  to  a  secreting  surface,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  undergoing  solutionin  very  small  proportion  in  the  cxtravasatedl 
liquid,  tlirough  the  inBtnimenlality  of  an  acid  eontoioed  in  it,  or  aomoj 
other  cheujical  re  agency. 

Therapeutic  Application.    This  is  exclusively  topical  and  external  J 
Probably  in  consequence  of  the  slight  solution,  just  referred  to,  which  itl 
may  be  supposed  to  undergo  in  Ibe  moisture  of  the  surfuce  to  which  it] 
is  applied,  It  may  acquire  a  very  moderate  degn*e  of  the  excitant  and 
astringent  properties  which  chornelerize  the  soluble  preparations  of  zincJ 
and  thus  priMlnce  a  positive  impression,  such  as  it  could  not  produce  in 
a  perfectly  insoluble  stale.     Hut  it  probably  also  acts,  when  in  tlie  form 
of  powder,  by  absorbing  the  irritating  fieeretions  of  the  diseased  surface, 
and  thus   in  some  eiegree  correcting  their  intluence;  and,  whether  in 
powder  or  ointnientj  it  has  some  effect  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric 

^  In  the  cue  of  ft  girl  of  fourteeo,  Iroubled  with  »u  almost  ineeasant  bftrking 
eoiigli,  no  doubt  i>r  tin  fiyBtericul  cburivck^r,  a  cure  w*b  cUGCtecl,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Oarlej,  hy  (he  use  of  v/ileriancite  of  t\nc,  a«safi*tid(i,  and  camphor,  aided  hj  a 
cold  douche,  wilh  tricuons  ta  the  spiuc,  iitgbt  and  momiu|j;;  but  U  is  impossible  to 
Biij  what  ebart^  ihe  valerianate  bad  lu  the  cure,  {Mtd,  T,  and  Gat.,  Aug.  186S»  p, 
116.)— iVole  to  the  third  tdttion. 
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air.  It  is  used  in  excoriations,  whether  from  the  chafing  of  opposed 
sorfiiees,  as  in  fat  persons  and  particularly  children ;  from  acrid  secretions, 
as  of  the  upper  lip  in  corjza,  or  from  su])orficial  injuries ;  also  in  chapped 
hands  and  sore  nipples,  and  sometimes  in  scalds  and  blisters.  It  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  powder  dnsted  on  the  part,  or  in  that  of  a  cerate 
(Ceratum  Zinci  Carbon atis,  U.  S.).  made  by  incorporating  two  parts 
<if  the  powder  with  ten  of  simple  ointment.  This  has  been  substituted 
tor  the  old  Turner^a  cerate,  which  was  prepared  from  calamine. 

CAI.AMINE — Calamina.  U.S.  1850. 

This,  when  genuine,  is  an  ore  of  zinc  consisting  chiefly  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  that  metal.  It  is  in  hard  masses,  which  are  first  heated,  then 
pulverized,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  processes  of  levigation  and 
elutriation,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  fine  impalpable  pow- 
der, in  which  state  it  constitutes  prepared  calamine. 

Both  the  crude  calamine  and  the  prepared,  though  formerly  recognized 
in  our  own  and  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  have  b<»en  entirely  dis- 
carded, in  consequence  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  genuineness;  substances 
having  been  substituted  for  it,  which  often  do  not  contain  a  particle  of 
line 

Prepared  Calamine  (Caijimina  PRiEPARATA,  (7.  S.  1850)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  various  colours,  according  to  the  particular  specimen 
of  ore  from  which  it  may  have  been  obtained,  cither  pinkish,  yellowish. 
or  brownish.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  small  pulverulent  lumps.  The  sophisticated  article 
often  found  in  the  shops  is  generally  of  a  pink  colour.  Calamine  has 
the  same  properties,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  precipitated  carbonate.  There  was  formerly  an  officinal 
cerate  called  Calamine  Cerate  (Ceratum  Calamine,  U.  S.  1850),  or 
Tumer^a  cerate,  which  was  made  by  mixing  pre])ared  calamine  with 
yellow  wax  and  lard  melted  together.  It  has  been  supers<?ded  by  the 
cerate  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  mentioned  above. 

V.  OXIDE  OF  ZIxXC ZiNCI  OxiDUM.   U.  S.y  Br. 

Origin  and  Properties.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  prepared  cither  by  burn- 
ing the  metal,  and  condensing  the  vapours,  or  by  heating  the  carbonate 
of  zinc  strongly,  and  thus  driving  oflf  the  carbonic  acid.  Procured  by 
the  former  method,  it  has  been  called  Jiotoers  of  zinc.  In  composition 
it  ia  a  protoxide,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  ingredients. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  without  smell  or  taste,  unalterable  in  the  air,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  most  of  the  acids. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  probably  inert  in  its  uncom- 
hined  atatc;  but,  as  there  is  very  often  free  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
with  which  it  may  react  so  as  to  form  soluble  salts,  it  is  capable  of  pn)- 
ducing  the  characteriBtic  effects  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  on  the  sys- 
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tern.  The  experiment  of  Orfila,  who  gave  to  a  small  dog  from  three  to 
six  drachms,  without  producing  any  other  observable  effect  than  vomit- 
ing, is  not  to  be  received  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
oxide ;  for  there  may  have  been  no  acid  present  in  the  stomach,  or  too 
little  to  generate  any  considerable  proportion  of  soluble  salt.  Given 
largely  to  men,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  have  produced  vomiting  and 
purging;  and  even  giddiness  and  intoxication  have  been  mentioned 
among  its  effects.  As  already  stated,  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  metal, 
it  is  capable  of  acting  injuriously  when  used  freely  and  for  a  long  time. 
Having  recently  been  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in 
painting,  in  consequence  of  retaining  its  white  colour  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  a  very  happy  circumstance 
that,  if  not  absolutely  innoxious,  it  should  have  proved' so  much  less  in- 
jurious.than  that  paint.  Its  general  effects  on  the  system,  so  far  as  it 
acts  at  all,  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  those  of  the  preparations 
of  zinc  already  described. 

Therapeutic  Application,  This  medicine  has  been  used  in  all  the  ner- 
vous affections  to  which  the  preparations  of  zinc  are  deemed  applicable ; 
namely,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  hooping-cough^  neuralgia^ 
and  gastric  spasm;  but  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  that  it  has 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  If  some  accounts  which  have  been 
published  of  its  efficacy  are  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  capable  of  curing  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  cases;  but  they  who  are  familiar  with  this 
disease,  and  know  how  obstinately,  when  once  established,  it  resists 
every  variety  of  treatment,  are  prepared  when  they  read  such  reports, 
to  make  many  allowances  for  failure  in  diagnosis,  for  the  deceiving  effecta 
of  preconception,  and  for  the  fact,  almost  universally  noticed,  that  the 
paroxysms  of  epilepsy  are  often  suspended,  and  sometimes  kept  long  at 
bay,  by  anything  calculated  to  excite  the  hopes  and  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  sufferers.  When  the  disease  is  purely  functional,  it  may  often,  no 
doubt,  be  cured,  if  submitted  to  treatment  at  an  early  stage ;  and  there 
is  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  given  way  under  the  use  of 
oxide  of  zinc ;  but  the  number  of  failures,  taking  all  the  cases  into  con- 
sideration, will  probably  greatly  exceed  the  cures  effected  by  this  remedy. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  the  sulphate,  that  it  is  less  disposed  to  irritate 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  used  preferably  when 
these  organs  are  peculiarly  delicate. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
has  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  night-sweats  of 
phthisis.  My  own  trials  with  it  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  in* 
duce  me  to  join  in  its  recommendation  from  personal  observation. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  or  more,  given  three  times  daily. 
It  should  not  be  indefinitely  increased ;  as  conditions  of  the  alimentary 
.canal,  in  which  it  may  be  innocent  at  one  time,  may  be  so  changed  that 
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H  shall  prove  highly  irritant  at  another.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dose  of 
twenty  grains  should  be  exceeded;  and,  should  irritant  effects  be  experi- 
enced, the  smaller  doses  mentioned  should  be  diminished,  or  withheld  for 
a  time.     It  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup. 

External  Use,  As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  this  preparation  may 
possibly  be  dissolved,  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  liquid  secretion  pro- 
oeeding  from  diseased  surfaces,  and  thus  rendered  positively  efficient  in 
Its  action  on  such  surfaces.  In  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment,  the 
oxide  has  been  much  used  as  an  absorbent,  desiccant,  and  alterative,  in 
wianeous  eruptions  characterized  by  copious  liquid  extravasation,  as  in 
eczema  and  impetigo ^  in  excoriations  of  all  kinds,  superficial  hums, 
blisters,  chapped  hands,  lips,  and  nipples,  and  profusely  secreting 
ulcers.  In  chronic  ophthalmia,  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of 
a  collyrium,  made  by  diffusing  a  drachm  of  the  powder  equably  in  three 
or  four  fluidounces  of  mucilaginous  liquid ;  and  the  same  method  of  pre- 
paration has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  for  injec- 
tkms  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  (UngueStum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S.)  is  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  the  oxide  w^ith  six  parts  of  lard.  It  was  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  tuity  ointment  (unguentum  tutise)  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  from  tuUy,  which  is  an  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  of  uncer- 
tain strength,  formerly  much  used,  but  now  nearly  abandoned. 

VI.  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC  — ZiNCi  Chloridum.  U.S.,  Br. 

The  mode  of  preparing,  and  the  properties  of  this  compound,  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  escharolics,  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  most 
important  application.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  it  is  a  soft, 
greenishrwhite,  translucent  substance,  deliquescent  on  exposure,  and  sol- 
uble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  consistence  has  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  butler  of  zinc. 

It  is  locally  irritant  and  caustic,  and,  in  its  effects  upon  the  system, 
corresponds  with  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc  already  mentioned.  In  over- 
doses, it  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  constriction  of  the  throat, 
nausea,  vomiting,  gastric  and  intestinal  pains,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and 
great  prostration,  with  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  convulsions,  and 
coma.  Several  cases  of  death  from  it  are  on  record.  The  indications 
of  treatment  are  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  to  administer 
albnmen  freely  which  is  coagulated  by  it,  and  afterwards  to  treat  the 
case  with  opiates,  and  such  antiphlogistic  measures  as  may  seem  to  be 
required. 

Introduced  by  Papenguth  into  medicine,  it  has  been  occasionally  used 
hj  other  practitioners,  particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  scrof 
ula,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  neuralgia.  It  has  no  advantage,  that  I  can 
appreciate,  over  the  sulphate  or  oxide,  while  it  is  'more  likely  to  iiyure 
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he  stomftch  and  bowels.     The  dose  is  from  half  to  thre<?- quarters  of 
"^grftio,  to  begin  with. 

lis  local  ufios  will  be  more  convenientljr  detailed  under  the  eBcharofe 
ic8 ;  and,  among  them»  the  disinfectant  property,* 

IV,  BISMUTH. 

BISMUTHUM.  a  S.,  Br, 

The  f^nly  preparation  of  bisninlh  uso<l  in  nicdidne  was  for  a  long  timi 
the  subnitrate  ;  but  tht^  Hubcarbonate  has  been  of  late  introduced  as  asul 
stittite,  and  is  now  recognized  in  the  U,  S.  PharmacopoBia;  and  a  prepa 
ration  containing  the  citrate  of  the  metal  with  ammonia  has  reccntlj 
been  introduced,  with  the  advantagf^  that  it  may  he  used  in  the  liquid 
form ;   the  others  being  insoluble.      These  three  preparations  will 
treated  of  under  the  present  heading. 

1.    SUBNITHATE   OF    BiaMUTH. — BiSMUTHI    SuBNITRAsJ 
^U.S. — BiSMUTHUM  Album.  Br. —  White  Oxide  of  Biamnik,- 
{agistery  of  Bismuth, 

Origin.  Sobnitrate  of  bismuth  is  prepared  by  dtssoliring  the  metal  it 
nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the  resulting  soltitlon  into  water.  Two  salts  ar 
formed;  one  a  sapernitrate,  with  great  excess  of  acid,  which  remains  dia 
ssolved,  the  other  a  subnitrate,  which  is  thrown  down.  The  latter  is  lh€ 
]>reparation  in  question. 

Properties,  It  is  a  heavy,  white  powder,  without  smell  or  taste,  ver 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  hut  n^adily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  It 
eomes  grayish  on  ex|)osure  to  the  air,  and  blackens  under  the  influenc 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Kj 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  that  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  as  found  in  th 
shops,  often  contains  arsenic;  and,  though  this  is  in  small  proportion 
the  fact  is  sufficient  to  put  the  physician  upon  his  guard  against  pr 


*  Befsides  the  preparations  above  tiicnLionccl,  several  i>lh«rs  liuve  been  employed 

Iodide  of  Zinc  lias  been  rpotmitnc^nded  as  peculiarly  useful  in  Giiae»  of  cborcu,  con 
aected  with  a  serofulyus  laiut.  From  two  to  6fe  grninfi  iii«y  be  given  rbree  Umc 
«  day;  but,  «9  the  ndlt  is  deltqoe&cenl,  it  is  be^t  kept  and  ttdnilnistered  In  Uic  fom 
of  syrup. 

Laetatt  of  Zinc  has  been  recommended  by  M,  Itcrpin  in  opilepsy,  84  m  substiiut^ 
for  Ibe  oxide,  to  wKiob  it  h  prcfemble  on  aucouni  of  Us  aolubiliiy,  more  read 
entranee  into  Ibe  circulation,  and  greater  uniformity  of  action.     Tbe  doae  U  Iwe ' 
grains  ibnea  dnily,  to  be  increased  as  the  stomach  is  found  lo  bear  iL 

PhotphaU (if  Zinc  baa  been  used  in  epilepsy,  by  Dr.  Barnes,  of  London,  under  lli^^H 
impression  that  in  this  disease,  which  especially  affects  ihe  brain,  (here  might  be  ^^| 
demand  for  pbotiphorus  to  supply  tbe  cerebr&l  waste.     He  bas  employed  it,  with 
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w5A  p«*rt  impiKirpr.     T^ftsif-  farts  miiAi  k«d  to  iJk*  «S3^ 

if  nJuiac<  to  the  t«t  fteUe  *»c*hibilnT  (vf  tbe  sth  in  w^j^-.  *nd  to  it# 
dohilnQitT  in  stone  of  tire*  «^ii>^    WIx-tIwt.  tl^eivfow^.  it  ^bdi  prove 

iMTL  or  powTcrftilhr  irritant,  mir  depend  on  the  *Kf»rt)ce  or  pws^ 
CMe  of  aa  »rid  in  the  pnin»  riie.  cipahle  of  dis^olrinir  it.  An  in>t;t]K^ 
if  dmli  »  wwf^Jed.  whicb  wssahed  from  «w*lk*winir  two  dn<^hnis  of  the 
alnitnte  with  •  Bttie  cT>?4an  of  tamir.  It  prcNlaoMi  the  oT>iin»rT  >Tinp> 
yoBB  of  inljimntttiop  of  the  mnconf:  menahrine  of  the  >toai»ch  «ih)  bow> 
ck.  as  pam.  romitanc,  porcine,  swollen  aMomen.  hsc^rough.  etc.:  and. 
taides  thesie.  eramps  aiid  coMness  in  the  limhs.  intermittent  pn1;i^« 
UborioQS  hreatlung.  sweUingr  of  the  bands  and  iace.  suppre^on  of  unne« 
«liTmtk»iL  and  deHrinm.  Some  of  thes^e  srmptoms  wen^  clearly  the 
reanh  of  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  The  patienv.  who  was  a  man« 
dM  on  the  ninth  dar.  Dissection  showed  marks  of  inflammation  and 
gangrene  throoghont  the  alimenurr  canal.  (Chri^ison  on  PoisonA.)  It 
if  qaite  poaaUe  that  the  accompaniment  of  bitartrftTe  of  pota^^sa  maj 
bave  had  some  inflnence  in  the  nesuh,  by  ix^ndoring  Tbo  salt  o(  bismuth 
■ore  eohible.  Bismuth  has  not  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  ^nrsi^ns 
■■ng  fL  The  elR^cle  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  aiv  quite  equivocal ; 
bat  it  may  probably  be  ranked  with  tbe  metallic  tonics  of  the  piv^^nt 
tectioD  more  ealely  than  elsewhere. 

nerapeuiic  JppUcaiion,  Subnitrato  of  bismuth  was  introiiuced  into 
■edidne  by  Dr.  Odier.  of  Geneva.  It  has  lHH>n  suppi^sod  to  have  a  pe- 
caiiar  influence  over  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  either  dinn^ly 
hfamting  the  eensibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  organ,  or  o})eratin|r 
tkroagh  the  nervood  centres.  It  has  been  more  espi^cially  nHH>mmendtMi 
in  gtuiralgia,  gtulric  ifpasm.  cardialgia^  and  pyrosis:  and  has  been 

also  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting.     At  a  comparatively  ivcent 


tkatike  objcet.  in  other  affections  attended  with  exhaattion  of  the  brain.  He  direeit 
fcnr  grain*,  three  timesa  daj.  to  be  given  vith  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  whieh  it  its 
proper  aolveni. 

For  further  paniealan  in  reference  to  the  iodide  and  Uttmtt  of  xmf,  see  the  U.  S. 
Ditpenaatory,  and,  in  reference  to  the  phosphate,  ihe  iA>mdon  l^mmctu  Am.  ed.,  i.  S4«^. 
(JkTete  f  the  steomd  edition. ) 

*  The  presence  of  arsenic  maj  be  detected  bj  treating,  bj  means  of  Marsh *•  ap- 
paratus, a  solniion  made  bj  )>oiling  the  subniirate  with  sn  equal  weight  of  potassa 
la  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  filtering,  and  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(ifoli  Is  CAs  SMMMf  MliCHMI. ) 
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period,  it  has  been  very  much  employed  in  different  forms  of  diarrhcBOf 
with  great  asserted  advantage.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  small  por- 
tion dissolved  may  operate  as  an  astringent ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  way 
that  the  extraordinary  effects  claimed  for  it  can  be  explained.  Perhaps, 
as  suggested  by  M.  Monneret,  it  may  act  by  deposition  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  the  protection  thus  given  against  the 
irritant  action  of  the  contents  of  the  primsB  vise.  Hence,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  that  practitioner  in  very  large  quantities,  not  less  than  two 
or  three  drachms  in  a  day.  It  has  been  specially  recommended  as  ex- 
traordinarily efficient  in  the  diarrhosa  of  phthisis,  that  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  chronic  diarrhata  of  children,  I  can  say  little 
of  the  remedy  from  my  own  experience.  Having  almost  constantly 
failed  with  it  in  the  gastric  affections  in  which  it  was  originally  recom- 
mended, I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  it.  The  dose,  as  formerly  given, 
was  too  small.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  may  probably  be  adminis- 
tered with  safety,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  adult  Cream 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  excipient.  The  caution  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served, not  to  accompany  its  use  with  that  of  nitric  acid,  or  indeed  any 
other  acid.  Dr.  Rodolfo  Rodolfi,  of  Brescia,  in  Italy,  has  met  with  much 
success  in  arresting  the  night-sweats,  and  diminishing  the  exhausting 
expectoration  in  phthisis,  from  the  administration,  every  two  hours,  of 
about  two  grains  of  the  subnitrate,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  about  seven  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  four  or  five  days,  the 
colliquative  sweats  arc  arrested  or  materially  diminished ;  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  the  expectoration  ifi  less  copious  and  easier,  and  the 
patient  altogether  improved.  {Joum.  de  PharriL  et  de  Chim,,  Juin,  1866, 
p.  468.)  Topically,  the  subnitrate  has  been  used,  with  great  asserted 
benefit,  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea,  and  as  an  applica- 
tion to  scrofulous  ulcers.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  either  sprinkled  on 
the  diseased  surface,  or  applied  mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  powder  to  six  or  seven  of  the  vehicle.  The  subnitrate 
has  also  been  used  advantageously,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois, 
in  protecting  the  skin  against  pitting  from  the  small-pox  eruption.  He 
first  lubricated  the  face  and  hands  well  with  olive  oil,  and  then  sprinkled 
the  powder  over  the  surface ;  and  repeated  the  application  twice  daily. 
{Am.  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci,,  Oct.  1865,  p.  563.)  The  subnitrate,  sprinkled 
in  fine  powder  on  the  surface  of  suppurating  wounds  and  putrescent 
ulcers,  not  only  promotes  suppuration,  but  is  asserted  by  Riemslach  to 
act  also  powerfully  as  a  disinfectant,  completely  destroying  the  offensive 
odour.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  3e  s6r.,  xliii.  224.) 

II.  SUBOARBONATE   OP  BISMUTH.— BlSBfUTHI    SuBCAB- 
BONAS.   U.S. 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  carbo- 
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of  soda,  and  wasLinr  hzjt  srymr 
dooble  deeompoBitioii  betwwfL  •x-  ~» '.  •• 
■ate  of  bismatb  are  prod  j-*^  :  li.-  ^.  '-z 
lained  in  solation.  and  tbe  ikr*T  'i.r  in  ■: 
to  be  rerr  simple:  hut.  on  tbt  r'-LrrhrY 
eopoeia,  it  is  verr  can*plr-x,  >je::*r  r^-ii  j-r 
TidiDsr  against  the  jir€r=-rij(**-  it  •.i-r  :-r»^T 
vbleh  is  often  eoniaiiiHi  il  t'n--  l-  -j.  t^ 

Sabcarbonate  of  bisniu-L  i--  ii  "v  '  i 
powder,  inodorous  and  ia=?:»fiv=r  -f  i>r  - 
in  vale r.  It  slMuid  not  r'v»  •"".jrir-^  V 
■ixed  witL  salpLurl'.-  a«:i'i  j.rj'J  -.r-t---  -j  >Ii.--l  -  v- -_ 

It  wa^  introduc*'d  IdT'.-  tL*:  : •-&?:"■.-  •'  iii-'j_:.:i-  L.r  l  *-'•--:::-••  :  -r  int- 
nbnitrate.  ibe  virtu*?  '/.  wLivL  h  I---: — r-r  v...:  ,-■=-  .-l^t:  ■  -.  u.s- 
tnrb  ibe  stomaeL  h  i?  Uii^uri/  vj^  >1  f  -li 
•dr  an  tare  over  tbe  ^ubIllrru:t  '.'f  »••  ".^r  -. 
fistric  juice:  but  ihi?  mL'-L:  b^  t  j  -•-•»:'-  r 
doses  are  iriven.  esjfe<.-ii»I!v  ii  ar  a'.  >i  -•:&> 
UffalT  irniaut  »alT  ml:ri-:  :lu-  t.*:  r-  •-*.:* -'-d  f  ••  l  ;-.rfv'.r:v  i.ifci,.!  jk.w- 
der.  Tbe  pr-jbaMIirv  if  -.La:  l.-  !l  ::j»:  '.t-  •/  '.i.-  :.;:ni>  ;:-  tSi-f.-v  Lt 
tke  complaint. A  of  the  <  »mi»-i.  ttj-i  •«  w-'ir  ::.  w':,:vl  vi.i-Ev  i:  if  ir^en. 
de!pend^  on  tbi?  \'*:t\'  in?.o:ubi!  -y.  \\.  i-n.  v.\:i.  ::-  wflirl:  '.uu-  *::  it- 
■pread  over  ibt  inu'-'iuf  -u'fu«-»  uiic  sr'w  :■  m.!-  a  pr'»;et*:'v*  «.-..ih:iijg 
igainst  ibe  irritant  liouid-  of  :ij»  :.r  inat  v'r:  Tij-  (k'^r^  >  frji^  ii:-»-.»t 
lo  forrj  graibr.  Brlven  tbre*  :*Ltier  a  d»i_v  b*  r«r«  iii-t.>  uirj  irru-iuuliy  li,- 
creased  if  deemtrd  advi-satiie.  I:  sii  .uid  b'-:  b»  uli:-:L!s;»-rfd  ii.  '.-'jiiij-f- 
tion  witb  Sif:id». 

m.  CITRATE  OF  BISMUTH  AND  AMMONIA— <yL  Uuwjr 
Bixmuthi 

Tbi?  preparatioi.  wa-  ii*u(j»-  iii  ord»T  :•  liie*':  tL»  d»'Uii;ij(j  for  a  >.«:ubie 
Rami  of  bifniuiL.  bv  wLivL  iir  elf—i-  nr  tii.  fv?-*  Ui  uilL-tr  Jt  niitaiutHl 
wiib  rn-ai»T  wnainrv.  aiici  fr«»n:  i.  ^a.4*li»-r  u-.»hl-.  (.•rxihuliy  iLat.i»  "v  a 
wtct^x  funiiuiu.  it  wa-  ana'yz'-d  l-y  Mr  Ti'iii>.«ni*  vii-v  huv-rn:  :i?.«.'er- 
tained  it^  eomjio^siiioL  devinsrcl  a  iii»*ii-»ci  wf  pr»*parirjj:  i:  wLiri.  wu-  at;».T- 
vardft  inipr«»ved  b_v  Mr.  N  O.  liunj»':t.  -jf  CLi'-'ap".  Fur  xu*  in-i*  of 
pivparinc  it.  ib*-  read'T  ir-  referr»-d  t*-  :iit  I'  B.  I»i?|HiiRat«»iy  <  ]2;i:  t«i  p. 
IDSm.  Ii  i-  li«'r»»-v*'u  t"  emisirii  uf  --ijt  •-ij  uf  WT.ixid*  i«f  bisUiUtl..  i»xie 
of  ammonia.  ■»ii»  **'.  fiiri*-  at:id.  and  fiv*  fij-.  iif  waWT.  Ii-  tijt  s««'itj  state. 
it  is  in  transpur**!:-  '■••!•  lurle^^  H.'ale^.  uf  a  KiUiewLui  luetalii*.  bu;  iioi  di&>- 
apveabb-  tart*-  veni'  roiulil*-  Il  wat*'r.  aiid  cf  aL  a<.'id  r'-ut':i>>n.  A^  fi»t 
prepared  it  wa^  iii  tbi-  liquid  furui.  aud  deuuiiiinuted  inju'ir  luyn  m.'/ii  : 
bm  ibif»  ir^  nut  LeL*es.-tur]k'.  a^  tbe  eomfMiuud  krtpr  well,  and  uiu^  in-  die- 
■olved  m'beu  m'auted  for  um.-.  Tbe  dot-e  of  tbt-  buli  i.-  two  {Train ^.  tbat 
of  a  aoiatiun  prepared  bv  Mr.  Burtiett.  fur  wbieb  a  formula  is  piveu  in 
the  r.  S.  DiqwDsatoTT,  a  fiuidrachm. 
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3.  Reconstrudive  Mineral  Tonics. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  tonic  substances  which  enter 
essentially  into  the  constitution  of  the  system.  The  only  medicines 
which  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  this  subdivision  of  the 
mineral  tonics,  are  the  preparations  of  iron. 


IRON. 

FERRUM.  U,S, 

Ibon  Wire.  Br. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  iron  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood ; 
and  comparatively  recent  researches  have  shown  that  it  exists  exclu- 
sively in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  which  it  forms  an 
essential  constituent,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  in  definite  propor- 
tion.* Without  it,  the  red  corpuscles  could  not  exist,  nor  life  be  sup- 
ported. In  what  state  of  combination  it  is  contained  in  the  colouring 
matter,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  certainly  held  by  a  powerful 
affinity ;  for  it  is  altogether  insensible  to  the  tests  by  which  iron  can  be 
detected  in  all  other  combinations.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  united, 
in  an  elementary  condition,  either  directly  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
colouring  matter,  or  with  some  peculiar  organic  principle,  having  for  it 
an  affinity  beyond  that  of  any  other  body  in  nature,  and  capable  of  being 
overcome,  through  chemical  agency,  only  by  the  destruction  of  that  prin- 
ciple. Hence,  it  may  be  found  either  by  burning  blood,  in  which  case  it 
is  left  in  the  ashes,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  chlorine,  which  destroys 
the  animal  principle  referred  to.  The  part  which  iron  acts  in  the 
economy  is  wholly  unknown.  The  theory  of  Liebig,  which  supposes  it 
to  be  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  enter- 
ing the  respiratory  organs  as  a  protocarbonate,  there  becoming  sesqui- 
oxidized  with  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  carried 
away  with  the  arterial  blood  to  supply  oxygen  to  all  the  functions,  and 
be  reconverted  into  the  protocarbonate,  though  verv  beautiful,  has  not 
been  authenticated,  and  at  present  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  a  plausible 
conjecture.    That  iron  is  the  real  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  has  long 

*  According  to  M.  Le  Canu,  about  1  part  of  it  exists  in  4400  of  blood,  and  7  parts 
in  100  of  hematosin.  For  the  blood,  the  proportion  is  necessarily  Tariable,  as  that 
of  hematosin  itself  is  Tariable;  for  the  hematosin,  it  is  fixed,  the  combination  being 
definite  (Archive»  de  PhynoL^  de  Tkirap.^  ei  ^Uyg,  de  Bouehardatt  Oct.  1864,  pp.  144 
and  147.) 
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kMB  refaried  m$  bisUr  pt>c!teli)e:  dot  did  tbe  dbwroiy  of  bt>znftto<di:  ts 
ft  difidnct  principle  serve  in  mnj  dt-cTPe  to  iDTnIidfiir  ihi^  opinion ;  bai  if 
H  be  tme.  as  ftsserted  bj  IL  Sftii5>>n.  tbfti  bemftiosiii  cair.  he  deprived  i^ 
mm  witboQt  losinr  its  cokmr.  ibe  c^pinion  niii5:t  be  tSandonod.  Neivr* 
tMeaF,  M.  Le  Cann.  on  repeaiinr  xtn-  pivress  of  M.  Sanson,  did  not 
■Mceed  in  obtaining  tbe  same  resuh :  so  tbat  it  m^r  be  considored  as  a 
jH  unsettled  point,  wbetber  iron  is  or  is  nckt  tbe  colouring  principle. 
(QneTenne.  Arch.  4e  PibytttoL,  Oct  i?^.  p.  147.  i  Tbit  ii  bas  ibe  pn^ 
«tr,  vben  taken  interaalhr.  of  inc?¥rasine  tbe  redness  of  tbe  blood,  is  a 
ftiiiliar  fact.  A  refinence  to  tbe  abore  pbysSolocical  points  soenied  to 
be  a  necessaiy  intrminction  to  tbe  consideration  of  irc'D  as  a  tberapeniic 
agent 

L  EiTBCTS  05  THE  St8TE2C  Tllietber  metallic  iron  bas  acr  diivct  in- 
iKnee  on  tbe  system  is  not  certainly  known :  fco",  tboucb  very  decided 
dbcts  follow  its  intrcNiuction  into  ibe  stomacb.  it  is  supposed  tbat  tbe 
■etal  is  oxidized  and  combined  witb  an  acid  before  it  operates.  Never- 
thelesB.  it  is  by  no  means  cenain  ibai  tbe  finely  powdered  meial  may 
Bot  find,  among  tbe  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  tbe  orcanic  prin- 
ciple witb  vbicb  it  is  cc*mbined  in  bematiisin.  and,  uniting  witb  tbis, 
cmer  into  tbe  blood  at  once  in  a  state  suitable  for  tbe  pan  it  bas  to  play 
Id  tbe  formation  of  tbe  red  corpuscles.  This  idea  does  not  by  any  means 
pnclade  tbat  of  its  absorption,  and  existence  in  the  serum  in  otber  forms 
iC  combination.  In  &ct.  it  serves  to  explain  tbe  doulile  action  of  tbe 
■eta] ;  tbat  of  a  tonic  in  tbe  blood,  like  any  otber  absorbed  mtHlicine  of 
tbe  same  class ;  and  tbat  of  a  reconstructive  agent,  serving  to  increa:iae 
tbe  red  corpuscles,  by  affording  an  essential  constituent  in  a  due  state  of 
preparation. 

Tbe  operation  of  tbe  chalybeateis,  or  prt^parations  of  iron,  must  be  con- 
■dered  in  reference,  jSricf,  to  tbeir  Kxad  effects  upon  the  tissue  with  which 
tbey  are  primarily  brought  into  contact:  and  secondly,  to  tbeir  effects 
■pon  more  or  less  distant  parts:,  or  on  the  system  generally. 

I-  In  regard  to  their  local  operation,  when  in  any  degree  soluble,  or 
e^wble  of  being  rendered  so  by  the  reagencit*s  to  which  they  are  ex}H>sod, 
Act  act  as  erc^ni^  and  astringents  ;  the  degree  in  which  they  product* 
■icb  effects  being  very  different  in  tbe  different  preparations,  and  in  some 
■easnre  proportionate  to  tbeir  solubility.  If  used  in  small  doses,  they 
produce  on  the  stomach  only  tbat  degree  of  excitation  which  is  called 
iMtc,  increasing  the  appetite,  and  invigorating  digestion ;  while  their 
atftringent  operation  is  evinced  by  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  tbe 
■uller.  dryer,  and  harder  stools,  which  are  apt  to  follow.  If  carried 
too  &r.  tbey  cause  irritation  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  sense  of 
heat,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  tbe  epigastrium,  sometimes  nausea  and 
VQOiiting,  and  not  unfrequently  griping  pains  and  diarrbcna.  Some  of 
the  aolable  salts,  as  tbe  salphate,  seaquinitrate,  and  chloride,  are  capable 
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of  producing  even  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation,  and  thus  acting 
as  irritant  poisons.  The  local  effects  of  the  chalybeates,  applied  exter- 
nally, either  to  the  mucous  surfaces  or  the  skin,  are  of  the  same  nature; 
but,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  cuticle  serves  as  a  protection,  and  the  irri- 
tant influence  is  much  less  felt. 

A  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  use  of  iron,  though  not  a  part  of  Ha 
physiological  operation,  is  the  black  colour  of  the  stools  which  almost 
invariably  attends  it.  This  is  caused  probably  in  part  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sesquioxide  with  the  tannic  acid  often  contained  in  the  food, 
as  in  tea  and  coffee  for  example,  and  in  part  by  the  formation  of  the  suf- 
phuret  of  iron  through  reaction  with  suphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  bow- 
els, or  one  of  the  soluble  sulphurets.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  ia 
important;  as  otherwise  wrong  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  the 
colour  of  the  stools,  and  lead  to  improper  practice.  Instances  of  this 
I  have  myself  witnessed.  Not  unfrequently  also  the  preparations  blacken 
the  tongue,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  simultaneous  use  of  astrin- 
gent substances ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  appear- 
ance with  the  blackness  of  tongue  resulting  from  disease. 

2.  The  effects  upon  the  system,  or  on  parts  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  surface  of  application,  are  next  to  be  considered.  These  depend 
upon  the  iabsorption  of  the  iron,  and  are  usually  not  exhibited  until  a 
considerable  time  after  its  introduction  into  the  stomach.  That  iron  is 
absorbed  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  found  it  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  and  portal 
veins  of  a  horse,  to  which  they  had  six  hours  previously  given  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate.  M.  Quevenne  has  shown  that,  if  iron  passes  with 
the  urine  at  all  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  in  extremely  small  proportion; 
and  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ferruginous  preparations  for  a  short  time, 
the  quantity,  though  still  very  small,  is  appreciably  increased ;  proving 
that,  while  the  kidneys  are  not  the  avenue  by  which  the  metal  is  mainly 
eliminated  from  the  system,  it  must  have  been  absorbed  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  slight  increase  observed.  {Archives  de  Physiol.^  Oct.  1854,  p. 
104.)  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  found  in  the  milk,  perspiration,  and 
bile.  In  what  state  it  enters  the  blood  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  part  at  least,  it  does  so,  as  before  stated,  in  union  with 
an  organic  principle,  and  that,  in  this  condition,  it  contributes  directly  to 
the  construction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Another  portion  may  circulate 
in  the  serum  in  other  soluble  forms,  and  simply  act  as  a  tonic  and  per- 
haps astringent  upon  the  tissues. 

After  iron  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  for  a  few 
days,  often  in  less  than  a  week,  its  effects  on  the  system  may  be  seen  in 
an  increased  redness  of  the  complexion,  the  lips,  and  the  tongue,  a  fuller 
and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  the  organic  functions. 
These  results  proceed  from  a  greater  richness  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
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fmporilon  of  the  red  eorpuscles  is  increased.  If  the  qsp  of  the  medi- 
due  be  cootinacd,  a  plethoric  conditioD  may  be  induced,  iudit^tcd  bv 
fobess  or  dull  pains  in  the  head,  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  full  strong 
pulse,  increased  heats  and  a  heightened  colour  of  the  surface.  It  is  said 
that  pustules  of  acne  are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  breast,  and  baek. 
Thin  is  a  morbid  condition,  predisposing  to  active  congestion,  hemor* 
ihagc,  and  probably  inflammation.  Uence  the  danger  of  an  excessive 
and  long-continued  use  of  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  against  which 
they  who  frequent  watering  places  should  l)e  placed  upon  their  guard. 
These  effects  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  rank  iron  among  medicines  poison- 
ous to  the  constitution.  They  arc  but  an  exaltation  of  the  healthy  pow- 
ers and  functions,  such  as  may  result  from  an  abuse  of  foiHi  and  other 
agents  essential  to  life.  The  only  mode  in  which  any  preparation  of 
iron  can  become  poisonous,  is,  as  before  mentioned,  by  irritating  and  in- 
laming  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

II.  Thekapeutic  Application.  Iron  has  been  immcmorially  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  It  has  two  modes  of  therapeutic  action ;  one,  by  a 
gentle  excitement  of  the  functions,  and  a  somewhat  constricting  effect  on 
the  tissues,  evinced  in  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  directly  applied,  whether 
external  or  internal,  and  in  distant  organs  or  the  system  gouerally, 
through  which  it  circulates  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and  the  other,  as 
a  reconstructive  agent,  by  affording  the  material  and  the  influence  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  new  blood-corpuscles,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  which  may  have  been  lost.  In  the  first  method,  it  operates  aa 
ordinary  tonics  possessing  some  astringent  power ;  in  the  second,  its  in- 
Inencc  is  quite  peculiar  and  characteristic,  unless,  as  some  assert,  it  may 
be  imitated  by  manganese.  Some  therapeutists  iK'lieve  that  this  recon- 
structive operation  is  essentially  and  purely  tonic ;  that  is,  that  the  iron 
taken  as  a  medicine  acts  simply  by  a  gentle  exaltation  of  all  the  blood- 
making  functions,  enabling  them  to  form  the  red  corpuscles  more  abund- 
antly, not  by  furnishing  the  material,  but  by  increasing  their  i>owcr  of 
assimilating  nutriment.  Others,  again,  think  that  it  acts  simply  by  fur- 
nishing an  essential  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that  in  fact  it  ih 
nothing  more  than  an  article  of  food.  It  is  probable  that  the  truth  em- 
braces both  these  opinions;  and  that  the  chalybeates,  in  augmenting 
the  red  corpuscles,  really  stimulate  the  functions,  while  they  render  the 
material  more  accessible,  and  furnish  it  in  a  state  more  reaiiily  acteil 
on,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  ordinary  diet.  In  referring  to  the  several 
diseases  in  which  iron  is  used,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  in  view  the  two 
methods  of  operating  here  dcscribedi  though  they  are  often  coi\joined  in 
the  same  disease. 

1.  As  a  mere  tonic,  iron  is  much  and  very  advantageously  used  in 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Connected  with  laxatives  and  aroma- 
tics,  it  is  among  the  most  useful  remedies  in  dyspepsia,  and  iU  asso* 
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|€mf«?d  and  dependent   afecHons.     When  no  effect  on  the  ayatem 

■  large  is  required,  and  the  indieation  is  simply  to  stimulate  the  mucoi 
I  membrane  of  the  prlmie  viie,  une  of  the  soluble  preparations  should 

■  preferably  selected.  Unless  the  medicine  is  given  too  largely,  the  tem 
leney  i.s  to  produce  ronsitipation ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  administer 
ling  laxatives  at  the  same  time.     Should  iiTitation  of  stoniaeh  or  bowels 

l>e  induced,  the  inference  la  that  too  nrnch  haw  been  given,  and  the  d 
should  be  diminished  within  the  irritating  point.     Not  unfrequeutly, 
these  eases,  the  chalybeate  is  associated  with  one  of  the  simple  bitte 
i  lis  well  as  with  a  laxative  aud  aromatic;  and  these  may  Ix^  combined, 
I  the  form  of  pill,  powder,  infusion,   or  tincture,  to  suit  the   particuli 
neoessJtieB  of  the  case. 

The  a»lringency  of  the  preparations  of  iron  renders  them,  in  conn 
tion  with  their  tonic  property,  advantageous  also  in  chronic  diarrh 
attended  with  relaxation  of  the  mueous  tissue.     The  saliae  preparatio 
are  preferred  frtr  this  purjiose,  especially  the  sulphate,  and  the  solutioi 
'of  the  nitrate^  the  latter  of  wliich  was  in  trod  deed  into  une  chiefly  for  r 
supposed  efflieacy  to  this  complaint.     Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
give  them  in  irritating  doses;  and  thr^y  may  often  he  usefully  assocfat 
with  an  opiate. 
I      Puifsive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  sometimes  bene] 
"  oinUy  treated  with  the  chalybeates.    To  the  active  hemorrhages  from  thes< 
puriB  they  are  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  their  excitant  property. 
Even  in  the  passive  kinds,  ihey  should  not  be  trusted  to  exclusively  i^| 
,  threatening  cases  ;  their  astringency  being  too  feeble;  aud  at  beat  thej^B 
Imre  usually  prescribed  rather  to  meet  some  coexisting  indication,  than 
simply  as  hienioHtatii^s.     This  rntiark,  however,  though  correct  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  is  not  applicable  to  the  ofliciual  solution  of  sub^uiphaie  o/^ 
iron,  which  is  powerfully  astringent,  with  comparatively  little  of  the  irri^| 
tant  property. 

Tiirough  the  circulation  they  ar«  su]»j*oSi'd  to  operate  beneficially  a& 
tonics  and  astringents  in  passive  hentorrhages,  and  various  excessive 
secretions,  as  in  hstmoph/ais,  mcnorrhagia,  hsemaluria,  bronchorrhma 
h'ucorrhcea,  Hpermalorrhosa,  etc.;  bnt,  though  they  are  often  useful  ii 
these  affections,  it  is  probably  more  by  their  influence  upon  the  blood 
than  their  direct  action  on  the  tissues.  They  shotdd  never  he  exhibite 
when  the  com  plaint  is  associated  with  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  circiv 
latlon,  and  a  sound  state  of  the  blood. 

General  debility,  independently  of  any  special  defKnency  of  blood,* 
alfords  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  But  discrimination 
i.^  neci\^.sary.  To  the  cure  of  acute  debility,  such  as  occurs  in  hiw  fevers, 
the  chalybeates  are  quite  inadequate;  operating  both  too  slowly  and  too 
gf^ntly  for  the  wants  of  th»i  system.  Thi'  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  serpent  aria  among  the  tonics,  are  much  more  effectual  here,     But  in 
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tiie  chronic  weakness  resulting  from  deficient  food,  enfeebled  digestion. 
the  depressing  emotions,  previous  disease,  etc,  they  act  bonefieially  by 
gently  stimulating  the  organic  functions  through  the  circulation;  and 
when  with  the  debility  is  connected  a  special  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as 
in  scrofula,  and  various  nameless  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system, 
their  astringency  gives  them  additional  efficacy.  But  the  conditions  of 
debility  in  which  they  are  indicated,  in  reference  to  their  tonic  and 
tstringent  properties,  are  almost  always  associated  with  a  defective  or 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  their  reconstructive  power  is 
wanted;  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  several  affec- 
tions under  that  head. 

2.  As  a*  reconsiructive  agent,  iron  is  used  whenever  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  relatively  deficient ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  all  instances  of  im- 
poverished blood.  This  condition  of  the  blood  has  received  the  not 
altogether  appropriate  name  of  antemia.  In  women  it  is  often  called 
chlorosis.  Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between  these  affections. 
1  have  been  able  to  discover  none  that  is  essential.  In  the  female, 
chlorosis  sometimes  comes  on  without  any  appreciable  cause,  possibly 
from  some  derangement  of  the  assimilative  functions  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  sex;  but  it  is  also  frequently  pro- 
daoed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  males,  from  obvious  causes ;  and  there  is 
DO  difference  that  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate  in  the  results.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  the  same;  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  cause,  in  certain  instances,  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  a  distinct  character  in  the  affection.  The  varieties  under 
which  anaemia  appears  are  almost  infinite.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pure, 
original,  idiopathic  affection ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  associated 
with  other  diseases,  as  their  effect,  their  cause,  or  a  coincident  effect  of  the 
same  cause.  In  whatever  shape  it  may  appear;  so  far  as  the  antcmia 
Itself  is  concerned,  iron  is  indicated.  It  may  not  always  succeed;  but 
it  should  always  be  tried  when  it  is  desirable  to  correct  the  antiemiu. 
Not  impossibly,  this  condition  of  the  blood  may  sometimes  be  intended 
•8  a  safeguard  against  other  affections,  perhaps  of  a  hemorrhagic,  per- 
haps of  an  inflammatory  character;  and  to  correct  it  may  involve  the 
patient  in  the  risk  of  mischief  greater  than  the  evils  of  antemia  itself. 
In  such  cases,  caution  should  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  the  chaly beaten, 
not  to  carry  them  too  far ;  but  to  endeavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  pro- 
nerve  a  due  balance,  so  that  the  aims  of  nature  may  bo  effected,  without 
incurring  danger  in  the  opposite  direction 

Simple  anstmia  from  the  loss  of  blood,  excessive  secretion,  defective 
supply  of  food,  or  inefficient  assimilation,  is  a  very  common  affection, 
and  in  general  easily  recognizable  by  the  paleness  of  the  face,  lips,  and 
tongue.  For  its  characteristic  symptoms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
OD  the  practice  of  medicine.    It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  having  a 
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special  therapeutic  bearing,  that,  instead  of  the  depressed  state  of  all  the 
functions,  which  might,  d  priori,  have  been  anticipated,  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule,  much  and  very  prominent  disturbance  (^ 
certain  functions,  even  more  so  than  in  the  opposite  condition  of  the 
blood.  A  frequent  pulse,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  panting  respiration, 
and  varied  nervous  agitation,  are  often  striking  phenomena;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  mistake  these,  as  they  were  formerly  often 
mistaken,  for  evidences  of  an  over-excitement  requiring  depletory  treat* 
ment.  There  are  too,  very  generally,  especially  in  females,  bellows 
murmurs  in  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  to  be  heard  by  pressing 
the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  upon  them,  which  might  lead  an  incautious 
observer  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  cardiac  disease.  Sometimes, 
when  the  disease  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  the  characteristic  paleness 
of  the  cheeks  may  be  wanting,  and  there  may  even  be  in  the  female 
something  of  the  rose  yet  remaining.  In  this  condition,  those  apparent 
anomalies  above  referred  to,  the  palpitations,  the  pantings,  the  hysterical 
disorders,  and  especially  the  cardiac  and  vascular  murmurs,  become  diag- 
nostic symptoms,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  often  be  deter- 
mined. In  all  these  cases  of  anaemia,  iron  is  the  great  remedy;  and, 
were  it  of  no  other  use  as  a  medicine,  it  would,  f^om  the  possession  of 
its  extraordinary  power  over  this  complaint,  bo  of  inestimable  value. 
Not  only  is  the  ansemia  with  its  immediate  symptoms  corrected;  but 
evils  of  great  magnitude,  which  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  perseverance  of 
the  affection,  such  as  dropsy,  sterility,  organic  heart  affection,  and  ulti- 
mate death  from  the  unresisted  attacks  of  other  diseases,  are  prevented. 
A  sufficient  dose  of  the  chalybeate,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  six  or  eight  weeks ,  will  very  generally  cure  the  complaint 
entirely.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  colour  will  begin  to  return 
to  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  to  acquire  more  stability,  the  appetite 
and  digestive  function  to  improve ;  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms 
will  advance  regularly;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  a  wan, 
wasted,  and  desponding  girl,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and 
quite  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  any  active  duty,  will  have 
been  converted  into  a  cheerful,  rosy,  plump,  and  vigorous  young  woman, 
full  of  energy  and  hope,  and  prepared  to  enter  zealously  upon  the  datie8 
of  her  station.  This  change  is  effected  merely  by  restoring  the  healthr 
proportion  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood.  The  remedy  should  be  omit^ 
ted  when  the  cure  is  completed,  for  fear  of  inducing  plethora.  The  only 
caution  necessary  is  that  an  observant  eye  should  be  upon  the  individual 
for  some  months ;  and,  upon  the  least  sign  of  a  return  of  the  symptoms, 
the  chalybeates  should  be  again  recurred  to. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  anrnmia,  different  in  its  origin  from  the 
preceding,  in  which  iron  is  scarcely  less  effectual.  I  allude  to  the  cam^ 
dUion  of  system  often  Isfi  hehivid  by  miasmatic  fevers^  characteriied 
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hf  a  aDov  pttleness  of  the  enr&oe,  g«iierml  lanxnaor  and  weaimesft. 
dfpwapion,  fefliie  digestion,  and  often  mon"  or  kss  dropsical 
.  Bomt^mes  only  anasaroons.  but  somedmes  also  in  one  or  more 
cf  the  Btrons  earitieB  at  the  same  time.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
disease  of  tlie  risKva.  I  belifve  this  condition  to  be  a  pore 
.  roBiihing'  from  the  destruction  of  the  neti  coqmsoles  of  the  blood 
bj Ike  flriaoBatSe  poison;  the  yellowness  bein^  attributable  to  a  changed 
aoMfitioD  of  the  libetated  bematosin.  The  same  condition  oAen  follows 
feOow  lever,  probably  from  the  stme  cause.  It  is  doligrhtiiil  to  see  how 
npidlj  tlu8  condition,  serious  if  not  relieved,  will  vield  to  the  conjoined 
mm  of  iroo  and  qninia.  Slight  cases  will  often  get  well  in  a  week  or 
two,  tbe  worst  generally  within  two  months.  When  there  is  consider- 
able dropsy,  however,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  the  amount  of  an  ounce. 
tiken  tbroagh  the  day,  should  be  associated  with  the  other  medicines. 

In  a  lai^  number  of  diseases,  iron  is  given  with  a  view  mainly  to  the 
aomctioQ  of  the  anemia  with  which  they  are  assodated.  The  following 
Ka  embraees  most  of  them.  When,  in  any  one  of  them,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditioDal  indication  for  the  use  of  the  medicine,  the  fact  is  mentioned. 

Scrofulous  affections  are  often  attended  with  a  poverty  of  the  blood 
whidi  serves  to  sustain  the  diathesis,  and  aggravate  the  complaint.  But 
there  is  often  also  a  relaxation  of  the  tissues  in  these  affections,  which 
edlsfor  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  action  in  the  roniedy.  Iron  answers 
both  indications;  and  is  very  often,  therefore,  given  in  the  different  forms 
of  scroftila.  It  has,  however,  no  specific  influence  over  the  disease,  and 
is  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  alterative  remedies,  such  as  iodine  and 
eod^iver  oil  The  iodide  of  iron  is  generally  preferrtni,  on  the  presumption 
that  the  effects  of  the  iodine  may  be  obtained  along  with  those  of  the 
chalybeate. 

Fhihisis  may  be  ranked  among  the  scroftilous  diseases,  and  might  be 
snpposed  to  call  for  the  remedy  equally  with  the  other  forms.  But  there 
is  a  consideration  connected  with  this  affection,  which  renders  caution  in 
the  use  of  the  chalybeates  necessary.  The  anemia  in  phthisis  is  a  pro- 
vinon  of  nature  for  bringing  the  blood  into  a  due  relation  with  the  capa- 
dtj  of  the  lungs.  If,  with  the  progressive  destruction  of  these  organs, 
the  blood  should  remain  undiminished,  the  quantity  passing  through  the 
longs  would  be  more  than  could  be  duly  oxidized,  or  indeed  carri<Hi 
through  the  remaining  pulmonary  vessela  Congestion  of  tht^  lungs, 
with  hemorrhage,  and  other  evils  ftrom  a  want  of  due  aeration  of  that 
loid,  would  take  place.  The  use  of  iron,  if  successful  in  its  object,  might 
eoontaract  this  purpose  of  nature,  by  inducing  a  relative  plethora.  Never- 
thelesa,  the  anemia  is  often  carried  far  be3rond  the  point  esstmtial  for  its 
oaeftil  purpose;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  chalybeates  would  be  serviceable 
by  lending  the  support  of  good  blood  to  the  exhausted  ftincUons,  and 
even  by  obviating,  in  co-operation  with  other  measures,  in  some  degree, 
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the  disposition  to  tuberculous  deposition.     But  tUer  slitmld  he  omiti 
»s  soon  us  the  blood  may  be  deemed  to  have  beeomo  as  ranch  enrich" 
as  the  condition  of  tlie  lungs  will  permit,  without  rijsk  of  mischief. 

Various  7}€rvou8  affections  offer  indications  for  the  use  of  ehalybea^ 
PisorderB  of  the  nervous  system  are  often  nothing  more  than  results 
*  the  irritation  of  the  ucrvou.s  centren,  gustaineil  by  the  constant  call  ma^ 
upon  them  by  the  functions  when  sufferings  from  the  want  of  blo< 
Placed  as  points  of  coramunication  between  all  the  functions^  and  t 
various  agencies  intentleii  for  the  supply  of  these  functions  with  t 
I  means  of  support,  they  are  constantly  receiving  impressions,  and  sendir 
forth  influenee ;  and,  the  degree  of  their  excitement  being  in  proportion 
the  amount  of  impivssion  received,  they  are  consequently  most  exeii 
W'hen  the  wantB  of  the  functions  are  the  greatest.     Hence,  in  an  anemic 
;  condition  of  the  blood,  when  all  the  functions  are  suffering  under  the  de- 
;  ficiency  of  this  essential  pabulum,  the  nervous  centres  are  necessarily 
excited,  and  exhibit  their  irritation  by  various  violences  throng  hoi 
I  system.     By  corrcrting  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  functions  a; 
fi quieted,  the  nervous  ccntrc^s  are  relieved,  and  the  existing  obvious  di 
rease,  so  far  as  it  depended   on  their  irritation  from  this  eaufte,  ceasea 
Hence  the  use  of  iron  in  these  complaints.     But  it  operates  also  on  the 
[tonic  principle  of  giving  strength  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  enabliu^H 
pthem,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  resist  the  irritative  impressions  made  upoil^ 
'  them ;  though,  in  this  mode  of  action,  it  is  inferior  to  the  preceding  sec* 
tion  of  mineral  tonics,  inelutling  the  preparations  of  ^silver,  copper,  and 
Etnc,  which  have  the  advantage  over  the  cbalybeates  of  a  special  influ- 
ence upon  these  centres,  not  possessed  by  the  latter  remedies,  or,  at  all 
events,  in   a  less  degree.     The  chalybeates,  therefore,  while  they  ariS 
'  much  more  energetic  and  more  relied  upon  in  the  nervous  diseases,  when^" 
dependent  on  or  aggravated  by  anfemiii,  than  the  other  metalJic  remedies 
nientionfMl,  are  inferior  to  tbcm  under  other  circumstances.    The  rational 
practitioner,  guided  by  this  principle,  will  know  when  to  rely  mainly  o^^ 
the  chalybeates  in  these  complaints,  when  to  use  them  as  adjuvantis  fJ^M 
the  other  metallic  tonics,  and  when  to  abstain  from  them  as  useless  or 
possibly  injurious;  for,  of  cuurse,  they  could  do  only  harm  in  irrii 
of  the  nervous  centres  dependent  on  or  aggravated  by  plethora, 

Htjsleria  is  one  of  the  affections  in  wlitch  chalybeates  arc  often 
!  advantageously  on  the  principles  above  stated. 

Neuralgia  is  also  fn*qucntly  benefited  by  them;   and,  in  many  in 
[stances  of  this  complaint,  they  are  among  the  most  effectual  remediei 
[In  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  face,  or  He  douloureux,  they  onja; 
rm  very  high  reputation;  but,  no  matter  what  may  lie  the  seat  of  the  co 
I  plaint,  provided  it  can  be  traced  to  amemia  as  the  sole  or  a  co-oporati 
leause,  they  will  prove  equaliy  beneficial     In  gaMralgia,  they  sometimes 
act  very  favourably.     They  are  often  associated  with  the  narcotic  ex- 
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tncts,  as  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium;  and  there  is  probably 
on  the  whole,  no  more  effectual  combination  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia. 

Chorea,  assoeiated  with  anaemia,  will  often  yield  to  the  chalybeates 
when  other  remedies  fail ;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  inferior  in 
this  affection  to  some  other  metallic  tonics. 

In  epilepsy,  they  may  be  tried  under  similar  circumstances ;  bat  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  for  the  cure ;  as  this  fearful  malady  has 
roots  much  deeper  than  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 

In  gpaamodic  asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  amaurosis,  they  have  been 
recommended,  and  may  be  used  to  meet  their  special  indication  when 
presented. 

Carcinomatous  diseases  are  often  usefully  treated  with  iron,  which,  if 
it  does  not  correct  the  tendency  to  the  malignant  growth,  at  least  serves, 
in  some  measure,  to  support  the  system  under  its  exhausting  influence, 
and  probably  contributes  at  once  to  render  the  patient  more  comfortable. 
•nd  to  lengthen  life. 

Mr.  Henry  Behrend,  of  Liverpool,  has  employed  iron  in  primary 
syphilis,  and,  upon  comparing  the  results  with  those  following  the  use 
of  mercury,  gives  to  the  chalybeate  treatment  a  decided  preference ;  as 
it  appears  to  be  equally  effectual,  leaves  the  system  in  a  healthier  condi- 
tion, and  is  not  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms.  He 
employs  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa.  (London  Lancet,  Am.  ed., 
March,  1857,  p.  219.)  The  reader  will  please  to  understand  that  this 
statement,  in  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  chalybeates  and  mer- 
cnrials  in  syphilis,  is  made  solely  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Behrend. 

In  the  special  diseases  of  various  organs,  attended  with  anssmia,  iron 
is  a  most  valuable  adjuvant. 

In  chronic  hepatitis,  or  the  shattered  state  of  system  left  behind  by 
it^  the  chalybeates  are  very  useful.  Invalids  from  tropical  climates  often 
fad  their  health  greatly  promoted,  or  quite  restored  by  a  residence  at 
chalybeate  springs,  and  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cheltenham  waters  in  England,  the  iron  is  associated 
with  saline  laxatives.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  chalybeate,  in 
these  cases,  docs  good  also  by  a  direct  tonic  action  on  the  liver.  A 
similar  combination  of  iron  and  saline  laxatives,  with  the  various  pleas- 
ures of  a  watering  place,  is  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  cure  in 
certain  cases  of  jaundice,  which,  having  yielded  in  a  great  degree  to 
other  measure's,  continue  afterwards  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  the  physician. 

In  enlarged  spleen,  attended  with  anssmia,  and  especially  when  origin- 
iting  under  miasmatic  influence,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  highly 
uaefUl;  and,  in  conjunction  with  quinia  and  purgatives,  offer  the  best 
means  of  curing  that  often  very  obstinate  affection.     Iron  is  thought  to 
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act  specially  on  the  spleen  as'an  astringent,  and,  as  before  Btatcdja 
to  reduce  the  bulk  of  that  org'an  in  animals  which  are  kept  under  its  ui 
for  pome  time. 

In  organic  diseai^es  of  (he  heart,  the  attendant  anfl?mia  eervea  oft( 
to  aggravate  the  aflTection,  by  Bustnining  an  excessive  action  of  the  orgi 
The  functiimB,  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  call  on  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  they,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  etiniulate  the  heart,  iu  order  to 
supply,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bloo<l  is  sent,  the  deficiency  m  i 
quality.  The  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  too,  in  anaBmia,  renders  it  m 
expansible  hy  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Hypertrophy  is  aggi 
vatod  by  the  former  influence,  and  dilatation  by  the  latter  Wilhoi 
being  able  to  cure  either  of  these  conditions,  the  preparations  of  i 
by  improvini?  the  state  of  the  blood,  may  tend  to  moderate  or  control 
the  increase  of  both;  and,  in  the  case  of  dilatation,  may  possibly^  bj, 
^  their  tonic  and  astringent  action  on  the  tissue,  even  favour  a  contracil 
:  of  the  organ. 

B right's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  almost  characteristically  attend 
with  anfiemia,  which  contributes  to  tho  accompanying  dropsy,  and,  wh 
the  affection  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  fatally  promoi 
the  evil  by  lowering  the  vital  forces  which  best  resist  that  destructi 
process.  Iron  is  here  indispensable,  and  sets  powerfully,  in  aid  of  crei 
of  tartar  and  digitalis,  iu  the  relief,  and  sometimes  in  the  cure  of  tl 
complaint 

Diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  with  ansemia,  are  occasionally  be 
fited  by  the  chalybeates.  Indejiendcntly  of  their  influence  on  the  blo< 
they  may  act  as  tunics  on  tho  organs,  and  by  some  are  suppos*.'d  io  ex 
else  over  them  a  Bpecial  influence,  peculiarly  over  the  uterus.  Thi 
have  not  unlTcquently  relieved  sterility  in  women ;  and  the  story  is 
that  they  first  came  into  vogue  by  curing  the  son  of  an  ancient  mona 
of  impoient'e  Their  supposed  [jowers  in  spermatorrhoea,  leucurrhceftj 
and  the  passive  forms  of  menorrhagia  have  already  been  noticed.  In 
amenorrhGeu,  they  are  among  the  remedies  most  relied  on.  Combined 
with  aloes,  they  probatdy  restore  the  suppressed,  or  increase  the  deficient 
menses,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  medicine,  or 
elation  of  medicines.  Some  suppose  them  to  act  as  a  direct  emmei 
gogue;  others,  merely  by  improving  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  th< 
have  no  specific  emnienagogue  power,  and  that  their  main  iiifluence 
owing  to  the  change  they  prixluce  in  the  blood;  but,  ncvf^rthelc8«,  tb 
probably  tend,  by  their  tonic  power,  to  which  the  uterus  seems 
liarly  susceptible,  to  put  that  organ  in  a  healthy  condition  when  relax^ 
or  debilitated,  and  thus  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  duly.  In 
way,  they  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  emmenagogue  in  one  instaa' 
and  to  relieve  excessive  menstruation  or  uterine  hemorrhage  in  anotb 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  chalybeates  in  their  relation  to 
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eonaiBting  in  a  depraved  condition  of  tbo  blood,  as  distinct  from  a  mere 
Mdency  of  one  of  its  normal  ingredients.  Such  a  condition  exists  in 
Biny  low  febrile  diseases,  and  is  supposed  by  not  a  few  to  be  the  main 
ptthological  lesion  in  those  affections.  The  corpuscles  are  not  essentially 
deficient  in  quantity  here,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  fibrin,  are  supposed 
lo  be  diseased,  poisoned  probably  by  the  absorbed  cause  of  the  fever. 
Now,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  iron,  so  useful  in  the  con> 
straction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  may  also  possess  some  efficacy  in  their 
repair.  Hence,  it  has  recently  been  introduced  into  use  as  a  remedy  in 
lome  of  these  affections.  Attention  was  some  years  since  prominently 
edied  to  this  application  of  iron  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  in  ery- 
mpel€LB.  His  practice  has  been  imitated  by  many  others,  not  only  in 
tins  complaint,  but  in  some  of  analogous  character,  particularly  scar- 
isftfia  and  diphiheria. 

But  it  is  probably  in  the  passive  hemorrhages,  that  the  chalybeates 
prove  most  useful  upon  the  principle  of  action  now  under  consideration. 
Thoagh  operating  in  these  diseases  also  by  their  astringency,  they  owe 
the  great  efficacy  which  they  sometimes  evince  much  more  to  their  in- 
lusnce  on  the  blood.  In  the  class  of  hemorrhages  here  referred  to,  the 
rod  corpuscles,  though  not  wanting  in  amount,  are  apparently  diseased, 
and  unable  to  supply  that  stimulus  to  the  capillaries  which  is  essential 
to  the  support  of  their  healthy  vital  contractility,  while  the  plasticity  of 
the  fibrin  is  so  much  diminished  that  it  coagulates  imperfectly.  Hence 
the  Tessels  allow  the  escape  of  blood ;  and  the  means  of  spontaneous 
onre  possessed  in  other  kinds  of  hemorrhage,  through  the  ready  coagu- 
lability of  the  fibrin,  are  deficient  or  wanting  there.  The  chalybeates 
ka?e  a  tendency  to  correct  this  condition,  by  improving  the  character  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  probably  also,  indirectly,  that  of  the  fibrin;  as  there 
k  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  principle  proceeds  in  part  from  the 
eorpuscles,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  their  qualities.  Iron  may  be 
given  in  any  hemorrhage  of  this  kind;  but  it  has  probably  proved,  upon 
the  whole,  most  efficacious  in  menorrhagia, 

III.  Choicb  of  Preparations  of  Iron.  For  many  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  following  conclusions  rest,  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
mj  indebtedness  to  a  memoir  by  M.  Quevenne,  published  in  Bouchardat's 
ArAioea  for  October,  1854,  in  which  are  presented  the  results  of  a  vast 
munber  of  experiments,  made  by  the  author,  upon  the  mode  in  which 
iroD  enters  the  system.  These  experiments  were  performed  chiefly  on 
dogs,  in  the  stomachs  of  which  an  artificial  opening  had  been  made, 
diowing  of  the  examination  of  their  contents,  and  of  the  changes  going 
OQ  in  them  from  time  to  time. 

Almost  all  the  ferruginous  compounds,  soluble  in  the  gastric  liquors, 
an  eftpable  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  of 
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producing  the  general  effects  of  iron  upon  the  sygtem.    Two  striking  ei 
eeptions  are  offered  in  the  ferrocyanide  and  ferndcyanide  of  potasshii 
(yellow  and  red  ferroprnssiate  of  potaam),  both  of  which  are  soluble 
but  neither  is  capable  of  exercising  the  characteristic  influence  of  iron 
on  the  system.     They  are  absorbed  with  great  facility  into  the  bloc 
but  they  pass  out  unchanged  with  the  urine ;  at  least  the  only  ehao^ 
produced  is  the  conversion  of  the  red  ealt  into  the  yellow  before  ellmii 
nation* 

Solubility  in  the  gastric  liquids  is  essential  to  the  activity  of  a  chalyt 
eate*;  and  the  degree  of  its  solubility  may  be  considered  as  an  approi 
imate  measure  of  its  absorbability,  and  therefore  of  its  power     But  tl 
solubility  or  insolubility  of  the  chalybeatea  in  water,  is  no  criterion 
Uieir  relation  to  the  gastric  liquids  in  this  respect     Od  the  cont 
some  of  the  pre f>ax"at ions  most  insoluble  in  water  are  most  readily  di9 
solved  in  the  stomach,  as,  for  example,  powdered  iron,  and  the  protocttff 
bonate.     Indeed,  the  soluble  salts  of  iron  almost  always  undergo  precif 
itation  in  the  stomach,  before  final  solution  in  the  gastric  liquids*     Ti 
precipitate  is  probably  formed  by  reaction  with  the  organic  principk 
either  of  the  food  or  of  the  mucus ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  acid  in 
Btomach,  w^ould  remain  undissolved.   Acids  do  not  oniinarily  exist  in  th 
stomach  while  fasting;  but,  on  the  introduction  of  food,  and  probablj 
of  substances  excitant  to  the  stomach,  though  not  nutritive,  they 
secreted  with  the  gastric  juice,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  they  seem  to 
eesentittl     The  cbalyl>eate.  if  introduced  into  the  empty  stomach, 
possibly  excite  it  to  the  production  of  these  acids;  if  introduced  with  th 
food,  must  encounter  them  in  the  liquid  by  which  this  is  dissolve 
Though  precipitated,  therefore,  it  is  always  subsequently  in  a  greater 
less  degree  dissolved  in  the  liquor  of  the  stomach.    Quevenne  aseertain€ 
that,  if  the  gastric  liquid  thus  holding  iron  in  solution,  be  treated  by 
alkali,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  chalybeate  is  thrown  down;  and  this  pr 
cipitatc  was  always  found,  oo  decomposition,  to  yield  nitrogenous  pro 
ducts,  proving  that  it  contained  an  organic  principle.   This  was  probably 
albumen,      Mitscheriich   inferred,    from   his  experiments,    that   in   th^K 
Stomach  albumen  unites  with  the  salts  of  iron  to  form  compounds,  ol| 

[Which  those  containing  the  protoxide  arc  soluble  in  water,  those  con* 
lining  the  peroxide  are  insoluble;  but  both  are  dissolved  by  the  gastrlOj 

Pftcids.     It  is  probably,  then,  in  this  state  bf  combination  with  albumea 
that  the  ebalybeates,  taken  into  the  stomach,  finally  enter  theeirculatioB 
Of  the  changes  which  the  absorbed  iron  undergoes  in  the  blood,  in  ordc 
that  it  may  be  fitted  to  form  a  part  of  the  red  corpuscles,  we  know 
nothing;  and  conjecture  is  futile.  ^M 

The  above  considerations  are  calculated  to  aid  us  in  the  choice  of  chi^l 
lybeates.     In  reference  to  their  effects  on  the  system,  their  mere  sola-' 
bOity  in  water  is  of  no  advantage.     lu  fact,  it  is  sometimes  otherwise; 
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for  unto  they  are  precipitated,  they  may  act  as  irritants  to  the  stomach, 
and  thns  interfere  with  absorption,  and  with  their  own  further  exhibi- 
tion. Besides,  Quevcnne  has  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  yield 
a  less  proportion  of  metallic  iron  than  insoluble  preparations  to  the  gas- 
tric liqaors.  Of  these  latter,  however,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  preparation  officinally  denominated  sobcarbonate,  is  an 
exception ;  as  it  gives  a  less  proportion  of  the  metal  to  that  liquor  than 
any  other  chalybeate  in  use.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  when  the  object  is 
to  affect  the  system  through  the  absorption  of  iron,  as  soon  and  with  as 
Httle  inconvenience  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  select  one  of  the  insol- 
uble preparations,  as  the  powder  of  iron,  or,  if  a  soluble  one  is  chosen, 
to  employ  the  mildest  and  least  irritating,  as  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 
poiasisa.  Should  a  compound  insoluble  preparation  be  chosen,  one  of 
the  proto-compounds  should  be  preferred  to  those  in  which  the  iron  is  of 
higher  equivalent  value ;  as  the  protocarbonate,  for  example,  to  the  ses- 
quioxide. If  the  object  be  solely  to  act  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
primffi  v]»,  as  upon  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  or  on  the  bowels  in  diar- 
rfaoBa,  then  recourse  should  be  had  preferably  to  one  of  the  more  active 
of  the  soluble  salts,  as  the  sulphate,  or  the  chloride. 

The  best  period  for  exhibiting  the  chalybeate  is  also  a  point  for  con- 
sideration. When  the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  iron  into  the  circulation, 
the  preparation  should  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  a  meal ;  as  it 
ia  then  better  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  is  placed  under  circumstances 
most  fiivourable  for  solution  by  the  gastric  acids.  Quevenne  ascertained 
that  a  dog  could  bear  twice  as  much,  given  with  food,  as  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  A  dose  which  would  vomit  or  purge  under  the  latter  circum- 
stances, caused  no  inconvenience  under  the  former.  But,  when  the  op- 
eration of  the  chalybeate  is  to  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it 
should  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach ;  as  it  will  thus  operate  with 
greater  promptitude  and  certainty,  while,  as  the  quantity  of  metal  that 
may  enter  the  circulation  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  dose  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  effects  without  inconvenience. 

Another  fact  ascertained  by  Quevenne  is,  that  the  quantity  of  a  cha* 
lybeate  absorbed  is  increased  somewhat  with  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity given,  but  by  no  means  proportionably ;  so  that,  in  estimating  the 
lelative  value  of  two  preparations  for  affecting  the  system,  one  yielding 
iron  largely  to  the  blood,  the  other  sparingly,  we  cannot  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  latter,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  an  equality,  by  increas- 
ing its  quantity. 

The  great  multiplication  of  the  chalybeate  preparations  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  tends  to  embarrass  the  student  and  young  practitioner,  without 
affording  him  any  equivalent  advantage;  for  all  the  good  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  whole  catalogue,  whether  in  regard  to  diversity  of 
dect^  or  facility  of  administration,  can  be  equally  obtained  from  one- 
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third^  or  at  most  one-half  of  the  number.  I  have  eeldum  found  occasion 
to  prescribe,  for  internal  use,  any  others  than  the  powder  (reduerd  iron, 
U.  S,),  the  protocarhonatc  {pilis  of  carbonate  of  iron,  U.  S.),  and  the 
iAubcarbonate,  among  the  in^luble  preparations;  and  the  svlpkaie,  the 
tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  the  (^itraies,  the  Hncture  of  the  chlot^e, 
aud  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  among  those  wbieh  are  soloble.  I  be- 
iieve  that  all  the  remedial  effects  which  iron  is  capable  of  producing  can 
be  obtained  from  these  chaljbeates,  which  afford  also  opportunity  for 
every  desirable  diversity  in  the  form  of  exhibition,  whether  in  powder, 
pill,  mixture,  or  solution  in  water  or  alcohol. 

The  preparations  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  K  those  in  tbo 
metallic  state,  2.  the  oxides,  3.  the  salts  consisting  of  an  oxide  and  acid« 
and  4.  the  haloid  Balt«. 


1,  Pteparaiions  of  Iron  in  (he  Metallw  Stnte. 

EEDFCED  IKON. — ^Ferrum  Redactum.  U.S., Br. — Ihw- 
der  of  Iron,  —  Ferri  Pulvis.  IL  S.  ISbO, —  Quevemie*a  Iron, 

This  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  over  seaqui oxide  of  iron  heated 
to  redness.  The  hydrogen  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  sesquioxidtj,  and 
escapes  as  watery  vapour,  leaving  the  iron  in  a  metallic  state.  This  is 
powdered,  and  kept  in  well-stopped  b^^ttles, 

Properlies.  It  is  a  dark  iron-gray  powder,  without  amcU  or  tftste.  A 
little  of  it.  struck  with  a  smooth  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  forms  a  scalo 
having  the  metallic  lustre.  Thrown  into  a  dilute  acid,  it  produced  effer- 
vescence, with  the  escape  of  hydrogen.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  from  which  it  should  be  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  If 
quite  black,  and  but  feebly  effervescing  with  dilute  acids,  it  may  he 
looked  on  as  not  having  been  fully  rt^duced,  and  consequenlly  imperfect. 

Effects  on  ike  Sifstem.  Powdered  iron  produces  all  the  characteristic 
r*ffects  of  the  metal  on  the  system^  but  has  little  action  on  the  stomach 
locally.  Nevertheless,  in  very  large  doses,  it  sometimes  diHturhs  the 
bowels,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  vomiting  When  there  is  any  acid 
tu  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  diaaolved,  being  probably  first  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  water,  and  then  combining  with  the  acid  From  the 
experiments  of  Quevenne,  it  appears  to  yield  a  hirger  proportion  of  iron 
to  the  gastric  liquor  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  metal,  given  in 
the  same  quantity. 

Therapeutic  Applicaiio7i.  This  particular  form  of  powdered  iron  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  MM.  Quevenne  and 
Miquelard,  of  Paris,  and  has  now  come  into  general  use.  Its  want  of 
taste,  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  and  the  mildness  of  ita  action  are  valu- 
able qualities:  but  the  facility  of  its  solution  in  the  gastric  liquids,  and 
of  its  absorption,  constitutes  its  great  recommendation.     It  may  be  em- 
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I  vkh  adrmntage  in  mD  cases,  in  which  the  object  is  to  introdace 
Itod  into  the  srstem  throa|rh  the  circalation.  Perhaps  no  chalybeate  is 
■liiiiui  to  it  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  specially  employed  in  aDcmia, 
and  acts  with  great  effdencr  in  this  affectioo.  in  ail  cases  which  are 
MMBabfe  to  the  influence  of  iron.  An  objection  has  been  orged  a^ninet 
ai  the  fiwms  of  metalfic  iron,  that  they  occajsion  anplea^ant  flatuleocep 
If  tke  hidmgen  Iiberaicd  in  the  stomach.  Bat.  in  reference  to  this  par- 
tieriar  prppantion  at  least,  the  obj««tion  is  rather  theoretical  than  prac- 
tical ;  the  dooe  beinr  too  small  to  pr«>daee  any  irreat  effect  of  the  kind. 
Thnt  fTuns  of  it  coald  erolve  only  about  oce- tenth  of  a  jBrain  of  faydro- 
gOL  It  is  not  adapted  to  xho&e  cases,  in  which  the  indicati'^n  U  to  act 
tiriiisiTelT  or  speciaHy  <iQ  the  maeoos  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
tow  lis  by  direct  contact. 

AdminigirwhoiL  Tbe  dose  \s  from  three  to  fire  grains  twice  or  three 
iMes  a  day.  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary.  From  fifi^^en  to 
thntr  irains  of  the  powder  prore  irritaut.  dlsturiniig  the  bowels,  and 
■ave  or  less  incomxnodinz  the  stomach,  thoagh  rery  rarely  romhing. 
H  Bay  be  giren  mixed  with  syrup,  or  in  piU. 

IL  IRON  FIU5GS. — Fekei  Baicenta.  r.  *S.  1850.— Ffbbi 

LiMATTKA.  Ed. 

rere  fonneriy  ranch  more  nsed  titan  at  present :  and  were  not 
I  from  our  Pharmac^»(KFta  nnil]  tbe  late  revision.  As  k(*pt  in 
fhit  riiofK.  they  are  too  (»f:en  the  mere  refu?^  of  tlie  woriushops.  aud  are 
MBBaqnaitly  impure,  not  uufrequently  eoDtaiuiuir  particlet^  of  copper  and 
ather  metals.  Obtained  from  thiF  fK)uree.  tbey  sLuuId  be  |K>onded  and 
Billed :  and  may  tlien  Im  .  in  some  de|rree.  funber  purified  by  drawing 
thrungh  a  neve  with  a  ma^iiet.  which  anracts  the  intu.  leaving 
iaokted  panicles  of  other  meiab.  and  at  tlie  bame  time  tbe  coarser 
of  the  iruii  itiielf.  This  metLud.  however,  au^wer^  bm  iuiper- 
fcetlj;  and  the  only  method  of  securing  them,  fit  for  medical  u^e.  is  to 
tbem  directly  by  filinp.  from  a  pie^/e  of  pun-  tauft  irv>n.  The 
French  Codex  (a.b.  I8(i6;  directs  them  ti»  be  )irt*pared  frum  iron 
by  means  of  a  file  of  steel,  and  theu  lK.*ateu  r»o  as  to  obtain  a  euame 
powder,  with  the  grains  always  unifurm.  They  should  be  kept  quite 
4rw,  m  well- stopped  bottler,  to  prevent  uxidatiou.  and  should  have  a 
hright  and  dean  appearance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  iron  filingb.  or  tsteel-duM  as  they  were  ofiec  called 
ia  old  times,  are  an  efficient  chalybeate.  T1h>  flatulence*  tb*\v  may  occa- 
mn  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience,  while  their  niilduesr.  and  fuiMlity  of 
aatlBBee  into  the  nystem  through  the  action  of  the  gastrii*  acid^.  are 
poaitiTe  recommendations.  The  great  objectioo  Xv  theiu  W  their  fre- 
impnrity.     They  have,  however,  at  prt>M.'iit.  been  entirely  super- 
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seded  by  the  reduced  powder  of  rron,  which  haa  all  their  advantages, 
a  still  higher  degree,  without  their  disadvontages. 

The  dose  of  iron  filings  in  from  tivre  to  fifteen  j^rains,     Thej  may 
taken  in  powder  with  syrup,  or  in  ibe  form  of  pill. 

Porphyrized  iron  is  a  preparation  directed  by  the  French  Codej 
and  is  made  by  rubbinjr  pure  iron  filings  into  the  state  of  impalpable 
powder,  by  means  of  porphyry.     It8  colonr  is  black,  probably  owtn^ 
a  partial  oxidation.     The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  pr 
paration,  or  somewtiat  less. 


2.  Preparntivns  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  Oxide. 

I    BLACK  OXIDE  OP  IKON.  —  Ferri  OxiduM   NiGRUM* 
Ma  riiid  Eih  lops . 

Under  this  name,  several  preparations  have  been  introduced  into 
all  of  analogous  conipotiitiori,  and  probably  identical  medical  propprti' 
but  differing  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredit^nt-s.    They  coi 
gist  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron,  the  protoxide  and  seequioxide,  in  differe 
proportions,  with  or  without  water     The  oxides  are  combined  eheinii 
cally,  the  isi'Si]uioxide  ucting  the  part  of  acid,  and  the  protoxide  that 
base;  and  it  is  in  consecinence  of  this  combination  that  they  undergo  ii< 
change  on  exposure.    If  they  were  mixtures  of  the  two  oxidei?,  the  pn 
toxidc  would  gradufdly  ab.'^orb  oxygen  nntil  converted  into  the  sesq 
oxide.    Three  of  them  merit  partirular  notice ;  L  the  scales  of  iron,  2. 
I  hydrated  oxide  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Phftrnmcop(Bia»  and  3.  the 
luetic  oxide  of  the  late  Dublin  and  present  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

1.  SCALES  OP  IBOK.  — t^QUAM.*:  Ferri. 
This  is  the  trui'  uld  Martial  Elhiops.    It  consists  of  the  scales  whi 

fall  from  heated  iron  when   hammered  on  the  anvil.     These  are   fi 
powdered  coarsely,  then  purified  by  the  magnet,  aud  fiually  brought 
the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  levigation  and  elutriation.     The; 
are  of  variable  eomp<isition;  the  sesquioxide  seeming  to  unite  with  dif- 
frrent  equivalent  quantities  of  the  protoxide,  forming  different  defiuii 
compounds,  which  are  then  mixed  In  uncertain  proportions. 

2.  HYDKATED  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  IRQN.— OxiDUM   Feri 
tKiGRiiM  Hydratim.  —  Ferhi  OxiDUM  Nigrum.  Ed. 

This,  though  directed  in  the  late  Edinburgh  I'harmacopceia,  has  beeil 
(discarded  in  the  British,     It  is  prepared  by  precipitating,  by  means  of 
(ammonia,  mixed  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesqi 
'oxide  of  iron.     The  two  bases  are  thrown  down,  combined  with  watefi 
According  to  W^ihler,  who  originally  proposed  this  preparation,  it  coi 
sists  of  two  equivalents  of  protoxide,  one  of  sesquioxide,  and  two  of 
water. 


if- 

I 
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ai  MAGHSTIC  OXIDS  OF  IRON. — Fkrei  Oxibvm  Maqncti- 
CTM.  Br, 

The  mAgnetic  oxide  is  prepftred  bj  decomposing,  by  niean^  of  soda, 
ft  soiQtioo  of  peisulphate  and  protosalphate  of  iron,  the  fi^nner  having 
Wen  obtained  by  boiling  a  little  nitric  acid  with  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  so  as  to  eesquioxidize  the  protoxide.  A  compound  is  precipi- 
tated, consisting  of  scsqnioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron :  and  the  formula 
was  so  calculated  as  to  give  an  equivalent  of  each  of  these  oxides  in  the 
resoltiDg  compound,  which  corresponds  in  composition  with  the  native 
magnetic  black  oxide. 

Properiie*.  In  all  these  forms,  the  black  oxide  is  a  blackish  or  gray- 
ish-black powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  with  decided  magnetic  prop- 
pertiea.  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  stronger  acids  dissolve  it  without 
eferveFcence,  showing  that  it  contains  no  metallic  iron.  It  is  unchangea- 
ble in  the  air. 

Medncal  LWg.  The  black  oxide  has  all  the  effei^s  of  the  chalybeates 
apon  the  system,  and  is  very  mild  in  its  operation.  It  is  more  readily 
dissolved  in  the  stomach  than  the  sesquioxide.  but  not  so  readily  as  the 
reduced  iron  above  described.  It  may  be  used  whenever  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  the  system  generally  under  the  influence  of  iron.  The  dose  is 
trom  five  to  t^'enty  grains. 

II.  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  Sesquioxiduji. 

The  proper  chemical  sesquioxide  of  iron  consists  of  two  equivalents  of 
the  metal,  and  three  of  oxygen.  It  constitutes  the  sole  or  chief  ingre- 
dient of  several  officinal  preparations,  of  which  the  hydraied  sei^qitioxide, 
the  dry  sesquioxide,  the  rust  of  iron,  and  the  tubcarbonate  of  iron  of 
the  U.  S.  Phannacopoeia  require  special  notice.  The  first  thn^  will  be 
eonsidered  here ;  the  last,  from  its  comparative  importance,  will  W  treated 
of  distinctly,  in  an  article  immediately  succeeding  the  present. 

L  HYDRATED  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON.— Ferri  Oxidum 
HTDBATrx.  U.S.  —  Fbrri  Peroxidum  Hydratum.  Br. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  adding  sul- 
phoric  acid,  and  boiling;  then  adding  nitric  acid  in  small  portions  suc- 
cessively, lioiling  after  each  addition,  until  a  dark  colour  is  no  longer 
produced ;  and,  finally,  precipitating  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  with  water.  The  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate  completely  into  sesqui- 
oxide, which  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid. 
The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  sesquioxide 
formed,  which  requires  more  acid  than  the  protoxide  in  the  proportion 
of  its  excess  of  oxygen.  The  precipitated  sesquioxide,  after  having 
been  washed,  is  introduced  into  a  bottle,  and  kept  in  a  moist  state  under 
water. 
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ThiB  preparation  consists  of  one  eq.  of  the  sesquioxide,  and  twa  of  1 

water  of  combinrttioD,  which  it  retains  when  carefully  driivtl  I 

Properlies.  Hydrated  sesquioxidc  of  iron,  as  oflScioally  prepared,  is  &I 
tnoi^t,  reddisli -brown  mass  or  pulp,  inodorous,  of  a  slightly  j^iyptic  Uistajli 
nearly  insohiblo  in  water^  but  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids.  Drielfl 
cartifiiUy,  it  is  still  dissolved  by  acids,  though  less  rapidly.  By  standinn 
loDg,  even  under  water,  it  acquires  a  new  molecular  condition,  which,! 
thougli  it  does  not  render  it  absolutely  insoluble,  very  mrich  inipnirs  itsi 
solubility.  Heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  be  deprived'of  all  its  water,  it  i»l 
dissolved  ver}'  slowly  by  the  dilute  acids.  I 

Medical  Ejfecis  and  Uaea, — As  this  preparation,  in  the  moist  gtate^  I 
or  when  carefully  dried,  is  dissolved  with  considerable  facility  Ijy  acid»p4 
it  would  no  doubt  act  efficiently  as  a  clialybeati> ;  but  it  is  not  used  fori 
this  puqjosc.  It  was  introduced  into  the  PharmacopoBias  as  an  antidotal 
for  arseuiuus  acid ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  possesses  ^e&tl 
efficiency  in  this  respect;  often  saving  life,  and  perhaps  always,  if  prop- 1 
erly  employed,  unless  the  injury  already  done  is  fatal.  It  acts  hfi 
eonverting  the  poisonous  arsenious  acid  into  an  insoluble  and  inert  eqIhI 
arseniate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  true  that  it  will  not  produce  I 
this  effect  on  the  undissolved  arsenious  acid;  but  it  is  not  in  this  condi*J 
tion  that  the  poison  acts;  and  if,  as  it  dissolves,  there  is  enough  of  thai 
antidote  present  to  neutralize  the  dissolved  portion,  il  prevents  evil  eflfecta^l 
until  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  can  be  evacuattnl  from  the  stomach,  and] 
subsequently  from  the  bowels.  To  prove  successful,  however,  it  is  ncce»*| 
sary  that  the  antidote  should  be  employed  in  great  excess;  not  less  thiLnl 
twelve  times  as  nmch  as  the  arsenious  acid  taken  being  required;  sndl 
some  advise  thirty  times  as  much,  or  even  more.  As  the  chalyb«itttel 
produces  no  injury,  except  perhaps  a  slight  irritation,  infuiitely  less  dolc-1 
terious  ihtui  the  effects  of  the  poison,  it  should  be  given  very  freely  ;  anj^ 
attention  to  precise  quantity  is  unnecessary.  It  becomes  mucti  less  eflB- 
cacious  when  dried,  or  long  kept  even  in  the  moist  state;  and  should,  . 
therefore,  if  possible,  be  obtained  freshly  precipitated  when  wanted  fori 
use.  Ilence  tlje  propriety  of  keeping  a  portion  of  the  iiolttlion  nf  the 
HesquiHulphatt;  (lersulphate  of  the  sesi|uioxide,  Fe^O^,  380,),  as  pre- 
pared in  the  process,  and  precipitating  the  oxide  by  ammonia  at  the  timej 
it  may  be  wanted, 

2.  ANHYDROUS  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON.  — ^'kiuu  Pwtoxi-] 
D u at .   Br.  —  Colvothar. 

This  may  bo  prepared  liy  drying  the  hydrated  j^esquioxide  above  no- 1 
tieed,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  for  a  short  lime  loan  obscure  red  beat;j 
or  by  calcining  the  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  former  ease,  the  water  of  J 
the  hydrate  is  simply  driven  off,  leaving  the  dry  sesquioxide  ;  in  the{ 
latter,  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate  is  sesquioxidizcd  at  the  exj)cnBe  of  ^ 
the  sulphuric  acid^  which  is  partly  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and 
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psrUj  escapes  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
modoroos  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolved  very  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  by  the  dilute  acids. 

Medical  (Tses. — ^Taken  internally,  this  oxide  is  almost  inert,  as  regards 
any  effect  on  the  system,  in  consequence  of  its  very  difficult  solubility  in 
the  acids.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  employs  it  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plaster  of  iron  or  strengthening  plaster, 

a.  BUST  OF  IRON. — Rxibigo  Ferri. 

This  is  made  by  exposing  iron,  in  the  shape  of  wire  or  filings,  to  the 
action  of  air  and  water.  The  metal  becomes  in  time  covered  with  a 
powder,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  trituration  under  water,  and,  btMng  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid,  is  poured  off  with  it,  and  subsides.  It  may  be 
afterwards  brought  to  an  impalpable  state  by  levigation  and  olutriation. 
It  is  chemically  a  sesquioxide  of  iron,  containing,  according  to  Berse- 
lios,  14.7  per  cent  of  water.  Sometimes,  at  least,  it  contains  also  a 
minnte  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  to  which  it 
probably  mainly  owes  any  efficiency  which  it  may  possess  as  a  chalyb- 
eate. The  probability  is  that,  in  the  process  of  rusting,  when  the  iron 
becomes  protoxidized,  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  combines  with  the  car- 
lK>nic  acid  of  the  air  or  water,  and,  though  it  very  soon  parts  with  most 
of  this  on  becoming  further  oxidized,  retains  a  small  proportion  for  a 
long  time,  perhaps  indefinitely. 

Rust  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  powder,  or  of 
small,  pulverulent,  conical  lumps,  into  which  it  has  been  formed  when 
drying.  It  is  inodorous,  nearly  or  quite  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
slowly  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acids. 

Medical  Uses,  It  was  formerly  very  much  employed  to  obtain  the 
sllects  of  the  chalybeates  on  the  constitution ;  but,  as  it  was  very  slow 
io  its  operation,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  weak 
acids,  and  uncertain,  either  from  the  variable  quantity  of  acid  present  in 
the  stomach,  or  its  own  variable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide, 
It  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  abandoned.  The  following  prepa- 
lation  is  more  elegant,  and  has  almost  universally  superseded  it.  The 
doee  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

III.  SUBCABBONATE  OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  SubcaRBONAS. 
U.  S.  —  Ferri  Garbonas  PtascipitatuSy  U.  S.  1830.  —  Precipi- 
toted  Carbonate  of  Iron. —  Crocus  Martia. 

This  was  introduced  into  practict^  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  rust  of 
iron,  its  claim  to  the  title  of  subcarbonate  cannot  be  sustained  on 
chemical  grounds.  Only  one  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  iron  is 
known,  and  this  consists  of  equivalent  proportions  of  the  acid  and  pro- 
toxide.    There  is,  therefore,  no  known  subcarbonate.     The  pre[)aration 
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under  consideration  consists  mainly  of  hydrated  sceqnioxide  of  iron,  with 
wbieli  IB  assot^mtod  a  variabk*  proportion,  always,  however,  small, 
carbonate  of  tbe  protoxide.     In  tiie  U.  S.  PharmaropcBia  it  was  denon 
inated  subcarbonate,  partly  because  it  had  previously  held  the  name  ^ 
precipitated  carbonate,  which,  when  its  true  nature  came  to  be  knowaJ 
was  considered  quite  inappropriate,  and  partly  under  the  imprcsiiion  tha 
its  virtues  were,  in  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  small  proportion 
carbonate  contained  in  it,  whieb  could  not,  tlierefore,  it  was  thought,  h 
appropriati'ly  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  title.    The  term  Bubeurbuuat 
may,  in  this  sense,  be  considered  as  simply  signifying  that  it  cootjuntl 
carbonic  acid,  l»ut  not  in  tpiantity  ecpiivalcnt' to  the  basic  matter. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate 
iron  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  washing  and  drying  the  pr 
cipitate.     By  reaction  lK>tween  the  two  salts,  carbonate  i>f  protoxide 
iron  is  formed,  whieh,  thimgh  of  a  bluish- white  colour  when  depositeij 
rapidly  ehaiiges  on  exposure  to  'the  air,  and,  before  the  close  of  ll 
washing  and  drying,  is  converted  mainly  inio  sesquioxide  of  a  reddis 
brown  colour.     The  protoxide  of  iron  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  oxfi 
gen  tbat,  whether  s«jparate  or  combined  with  an  acid,  it  {piickly  become 
sestiuioxidizcd  on  exposure;  and,  if  previously  combined  with  carbonii 
acid,  gives  so  much  of  it  ofl*  as  was  united  with  the  portion  convertc 
into  sesquioxide.     In  the  pn^scnt  fireparalion,  how^ever,  a  small  propor 
tion  of  the  carbonate  precipitated  remains  unchanged,     Tlie  manufao^ 
turer  sometimes  calcines  it  to  improve  its  colour,  thus  driving  off 
water,  and  probably  converting  the  small  residue  of  carbonate  into  sea 
quioxide,  \*ivy  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  preparation.     It  is  said  tba 
the  beautiful  bright  reddish-brown  powder,  often  found  in  the  shops»hii 
alwoy.s  undergone  this  treatment,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rejected*     Ui 
less  the  powder  efTervesce  somewhat  when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  it 
fitness  for  medicinal  use  may  be  doubted, 

Fropeiiieif.  The  subcarbonate  of  iron  Is  a  dull  reddish-brown,  or  some 
what  chocolate-colourt^d  powder,  inodorous,  of  a  slightly  styptic  and  fe^l 
ruginous  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  ditficully  in  the  acida^f 
except  the  muriatic,  which  dissolves  it  with  some  eiTervescencc,  owing' 
to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Elft'cts  on  the  System.  It  has  little  local  action  on  the  stomach,  and 
may  be  taken  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  with  no  other  effect  tbaOw, 
to  occasion  feelings  of  epigastric  weight  and  oppression,  and  sometime 
probably  slight  nausea  and  vomiting.     It  may,  too,  w^htm  taken  excea 
sively,  accumulate  in  the  bowels,  and  produce  some  mechanical  iiicoi]«l 
venicnce.     By  far  the  larger  portion  passes  out  of  the  liowels  with  the 
stools,  which  it  blackens.     Of  a  considerable  number  of  chalybeate  pre- 
parations examined  by  Que  venue,  thi^  gave  to  the  gastric  liquor  thol 
least  proportion  of  iron.     As  it  can  impart  to  the  circulation  only 
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I  of  tlie  meUl  ms  it  yields  to  that  liquor,  it  must  be  infoTTC^  to  be 
'  the  leel^est  in  its  efi^ts  on  the  system.  Nereitheless,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  capable  of  prc^ducin^r  all  the  general  effects  of  the 
chalybeates;  and.  thongrh  it  must  be  given  in  larger  dose^  than  most 
•ther  preparmtionsL  it  is  jet  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  so  that  the  dis- 
adTantage  of  its  relative  feebleness  is  in  some  degree  counterbalanced. 
Iteee  larg«  doses  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  small  proportion  it  con- 
tains of  the  carbonate,  which,  probably,  is  the  ingredient  through  which, 
Bainly,  it  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system. 

nerapeutic  Applicaiion.  Little  good  can  bo  expected  from  the  sub- 
earbonate,  as  a  simple  tonic,  in  reference  to  its  direct  action  on  the  stom- 
adi  and  bowels:  and  it  is  seldom  given  for  such  a  purpose.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  its  effects  on  the  system,  before  the  discovery  of  the  protective 
power  of  sugar  over  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of 
that  Bah,  and  while  yet  the  extraordinary  chalybeate  virtues  of  the  pow- 
der of  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  wen*  unknown,  this  was  among  the 
aost  popular  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  partly  from  its  ascertained 
eSciency,  and  partly  from  its  innocence,  even  in  very  large  doses;  and 
it  is  still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  special  purposes.  It  is 
imneoessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  chalyb- 
•ates  in  general,  and  consequently  this'particular  preparation,  are  appli- 
cable. For  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  Remarks  upon  the 
salject  of  iron.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
purposes  just  alluded  to. 

The  therapeutic  application  for  which  the  sul>carbonate  is  most  highly 
esteemed  is  to  the  cure  of  neuralgia.  About  forty  years  since,  Mr.  B. 
Hutchinson,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  called  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion to  several  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  which  had  been  successfully 
treated  by  this  remedy.  The  practice  was  quickly  imitated  by  others, 
^ith  results  so  frequently  favourable,  that  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  its  efficiency  became  established.  I  have  frequently  employed  it 
myself  in  this  painful  and  often  very  obstinate  affection,  and  do  not  think 
that  I  have  obtained  so  much  advantage  from  any  remeiiy,  as  from  a 
Joint  use  of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  tlio  narcotic  extracts,  especially 
that  of  belladonna.  Many  cases  certainly  will  resist  the  influence  of 
this  remedy,  and  others  may  succeed  where  this  has  failed;  for  there  are 
lew  affections  having  a  greater  diversity  of  origin,  or  requiring  greater 
diyersitj  of  treatment  than  neuralgia;  bul  it  may,  I  think,  rank  among 
the  most  efficacious.  Its  usefulness  in  this  disease  suggested  its  employ- 
ment in  other  obstinate  nervous  affections ;  and  it  has  been  given  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  mih  asserted  succesa 
It  has  also  been  employed  advantageously  in  chorea,  and  in  the  second 
9/Uige  of  hooping-cough,  when  its  nervous  character  has  begun  to  pre- 
dominate.   As  a  remedy  in  these  nervous  affections,  particularly  neural- 
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*gia  and  tetanus,  the  doses  employed  arc  much  larger  than  those  ordinarily 
j administered  merely  for  the  improvement  of  the  blood.     Prom  half 
l.drachm  to  three  drachms  are  given  three  times  a  daj^;  and,  in  one  c 
i*of  tetanus,  it  was  carried  to  half  an  ounce  every  two  or  three  hau 
1  Care  should  be  taken,  when  thet;e  large  doses  are  given,  that  the  bowej 
should  be  duly  evacuated;  and  1  have  generally  combined  the  chalybvl 
eate  with  a  little  ginger,  to  obviate  its  disagreeable  effects  on  the  stomach 
How  the  medicine  operates  in  the  nervous  diseases,  whether  merel 
liL8  a  chalybeate,  by  improving  the  blood,  and  exercising  a  tonic  influeu 
Idirectly  on  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  additional  and  pecuHar  iuBo* 

Buce,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     If  upon  the  fornier  principle  alom 
[the  eame  effects  ought  to  bo  produced  by  other  chalybeates,  still  moi 
rafficient  than  it  in  obviating  aniemta.     I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Itjperation  of  its  mere  mass  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  stomach  a 
[toowcLn  may  have  something  to  do  wiiii  the  result,  probably  throng] 

;iie  sympathies  connecting  the  alimentary  canal  with  the   brain  &i 
lepinal  marrow.     In  a  case  of  very  severe  neuralgia  of  the  bowels^  whi( 
riOccufH  to  my  rocollection,  the  curative  effect  was  so  speedy  that  it  couli 
Bear  CO  ly  be  ascribed  to  the  absiuption  of  the  iron.     It  seemed  to 
dighly  probable  that  the  ptjwdt^r,  retained  by  its  weight  in  contact  wii 
he  surface  on  which  it  was  spread,  acted  as  a  protective  to  the  muco 
[membrane,  and  thus  prevented  the  neuralgic  paroxysms,  whicli  migi 
[lave  depended  on  an  irritant  action  of  tlje  intestinal  contents  on 
[.excessively  sensitive  8urfac*e, 

Another  purpose  for  which  this  preparation  may  be  employed  is 
loot  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid.     Though  not  equal  lo  the  freahl; 
Pprecipitated    hyd rated    sesquioxide,   it  has  considerable  efficacy,  ai 
fBhould  be  resorted  to  when  the  other  cannot  be  obtained.     But  if  p 
viously  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  i^ 
[ingoquence  of  the  same  molecular  change  which  renders  it  insoluble  in 
f dilute  acids.     It  may  be  given  ad  libilum. 

The  rlijse  for  the  ordinary  piirpones  of  the  ehalybeates  is  from  five 
[thirty  grains,  three  timcH  a  day.     It  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
Imn  electuary  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and  may  often  be  usefall 
[mssociated,  to  meet  special  indications,  with  aromatic,  tonic,  and  taxati 
[powders,  as  gnngcr,  columbo,  and  rhubarb. 

The  Iron  Plaster  (Emplastbum  Ferri,  U.  S,}  is  made  from  this  ppe«^ 
paration,  by  incorporating  it  with  lead  plaster  and  Burgundy  pitch,  pre- 
I  viously  melted  together.  Under  the  ioipressiun  that  this  plaster  aeries 
to  strengtlu'ii  debilitated  parts,  it  has  commonly  been  called  strent^tkem^ 
ing  piaster,  and  employed  in  weakness  of  the  loins  and  joints.  B 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  chalybeate  can  pei 
trate  the  cuticle  so  as  to  reach  the  part  affected ;  and  the  notion  of 
strengthening  influence  of  the  iron  is  probably  quite  illusory.   Nevcrthe- 
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hm^  the  pitster  mmj  prove  ugeful  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatlBm, 
or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  these  parts,  through  the  revulsion 
by  the  gentle  irritation  it  sustains  upon  the  surface ;  and  the 
or  joints,  being  thus  relieved  of  the  disease  which  interferes 
with  their  functions,  seem  to  be  strengthened. 

3.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  Saline  State. 

L  PILLS  OP  CARBONATE  OP  IRON. — PiLULiE  Ferri 
Cabbonatis.  U.  S. — Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata.  Br. — 
PiLULA  Ferri  Carbonatis.  Br.  —  ValMa  Ferruginous  PUls. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it 
cannot  remain  an  instant  in  contact  with  air,  or  water  containing  air, 
without  undergoing  a  partial  change  into  sesquioxide;  and  a  brief  expo- 
nro  is  sufficient  to  render  that  change  almost  complete.  The  same  prop- 
erty is  evinced  when  it  is  combined  with  acids,  and  especially  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  is  precipitated 
from  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  begins  to 
tbeorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid,  until,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  article,  it  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

Now  it  is  believed  that  the  protoxide  and  its  compounds  find  a  readier 
Mitrance  into  the  system  than  the  sesquioxide  and  its  compounds ;  and 
the  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  relation  to  the  carbonate,  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  much  more  efficient,  in  bringing  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  iron,  than  the  sesquioxide  resulting  from  its 
exposure. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  preserve  the  carbonate  unchanged  till 
it  could  be  administered.  It  had  been  discovered  that  sugar  had  the 
singular  property  of  impeding,  if  not  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron ; 
«nd  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  German  physician  of  the  name  of 
Becker,  that  this  property  might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  idea  was  carried  into  effect  by  Elauer,  a  Oerman  chem- 
ist, who  prepared  a  carbonate  of  iron  so  protected  by  sugar  that  it  re- 
sieted  the  tendency  to  sesquioxidation.  M.  Yallet,  of  Paris,  improved 
the  process ;  and  hence,  the  preparation  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
oopcBia,  and  most  used  in  this  country,  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of 
ValUVn  ferruginous  pills. 

Preparation.  According  to  the  U.  S.  process,  sulphate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  su/eetened  water; 
the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  bottle  which  they  just  fill,  and  which  is  well 
slopped  to  exclude  the  air;  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron  thus 
fiirmed  is  separated,  and  washed  with  sweetened  water;  and,  lastly, 
liSThig  been  allowed  to  drain,  the  mass  is  instantly  mixed  with  honey 
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und  sugar,  and  evaporated  to  a  consistence  fit  for  the  formation 

F     Tho  British  PharmacopcEia  simplv  mixes  the  two  ealta  dissolved 
water,  and,  after  washing  the  pmeipitated  carbonate,  mixes  it  with  8ugsr» 
and  dries  at  a  hoat  not  exceedinj:^  212^.     Tbe  preparation  thus  obtaine 
is  deooininntcd  Ferri  Oarhona&  Saccharata  (Snccharated  Carbonate  ajk 
Iron),  and  is  converted  into  pill  by  rubbing  with  confection  of  red  ros 
,       As  the  sliprhtest  exposure  of  the  carbonate  is  attended  with  change,  i 
Lis  desirable  that  the  protecting  rnflueneo  of  the  sar^rharine  matter  shouW 
Ib.^  present  in  every  step  of  the  process;  and  that,  until  it  is  completed 
pihere  shall  be  no  avoidable  exposure  to  the  air.     These  conditions  ar 
pfulfilk'd  in  the  IT.  S>  process,  adopted  from  Yallet;  and  the  resuitin 
preparation,   therefore,   is  the  unchanged   carbonate  of  the  protoxidf 
simply  ineorporaied  with  sugar. 

In  the  British  formula,  oxidation  is  going  on  from  the  eoDimencemeia 
of  the  process  to  the  moment  when  the  sugar  is  finally  added;  and  cod 
sequently  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbonate  is  changed  int 
sescjuioxide.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  of  the  two  preparations,  that 
of  the  U.  S   PbarmacopoBia  is  to  be  preferred. 

Properties.  The  U.  S-  preparation  is  a  soft  mass,  of  such  a  consistenc 
as  to  be  readily  made  into  pills.     It  is  black,  of  a  sweet  and  8trongI| 
ferruginous  taste,  and  readily  and  wholly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  wit 
brisk  effervescence.     The  British  preparation  is  a  grayish-green  powderJS 
having   a  similar  taste,  and   in  like  manner  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  former  consists  exclusively  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  witi 
somewhat  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sugar;  the  latter  has  the  sarai 
ingredients  with  an  uncertain  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Medical  Uses.  This  preparation  is  little  used  for  obtaining  the  direc 
effects  of  the  chalybeates  upon  the  prijiia3  visa,  for  which  it  is  not  adapted 
But,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is  one  of  tho  best  cha- 
lybeates, probably  upon  the  whole  inferior  to  none  \  being  at  the  sam«i^ 
time  perfectly  mild  in  its  action  on  the  stomach,  which  it  very  seldoo^H 
olTeudi^,  and  readily  and  wholly  sohible  in  the  gastric  liquids,  and  tliere- 
fore  ahsorbable  into  the  circulation.     Abundant  experience  has  proved 
both  its  gentleness  and  efficiency,     I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
using  it,  and  have  always  calculated,  with  the  utmost  ccrtaintVt  upon  ih 
desired  effects  from  it^  so  far  as  these  might  depend  on  the  tmpregnatiofl 
of  the  system.  In  the  Pennsyl  vimia  Ilospital  there  is  a  constant  succeasioi 
of  patients,  especially  in  the  autumn,  in  the  moat  pitiable  state  of  anemic 
debility,  often  complicated  with  oedema  of  the  limbs,  to  whom  a  dose 
this  medicine  three  times  a  day,  with  a  little  quinia  and  nutritious  die 
in  tho  course  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  a  shorter ' 
period,  restores  healthy  colour  and  strength.     Indeed,  whatever  can  be 
accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  chalybeates  towards  improving  the  blood 
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BMj  be  expected  from  this.  There  are  others  preferable  for  some  special 
purpose,  or  on  particular  occasions  from  their  solubility,  or  in  reference 
to  a  direct  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primae  vise,  but  none, 
I  believe,  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  to  build  up  a  debilitated  system  by 
the  restoration  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood. 

The  dose  of  the  pilular  mass  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  three  times  a 
day.  Five  grains  may  be  given  in  a  pill  without  inconvenience.  More 
than  fifteen  grains  would  be  liable  to  produce  irritation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels.  Of  course,  if  continued  so  as  to  produce  plethora,  the  med- 
icine may  occasion  headache  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  here,  because  the  aim  in  them,  so  far  as  their  chalybeate  ingre- 
dient is  concerned,  is  to  produce  the  carbonate  of  iron,  though,  from 
the  deficiency  of  sugar,  this  undergoes  a  somewhat  rapid  change  into 
sesquiozide.  The  preparations  referred  to  are  the  Mistura  Fen-i  Com- 
poifita,  and  the  Pilulas  Ferri  Compositas  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

L  COMPOUND  MIXTURE  OP  IRON.  —  Mistura  Fbrri  Com- 
^OSiTA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

This  18  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
xnyrrh,  with  spirit  of  lavender  and  a  little  sugar  to  flavour  it,  and  rose- 
^irater  as  the  vehicle.     When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  greenish,  and  may 
tue  kept  so  if  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air;  but  the  least  exposure 
ohanges  its  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  scsquioxidation  of  the  protoxide 
c^f  iron  of  the  carbonate,  which  results  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
"^^wo  saline  ingredients.   A  large  addition  of  sugar  would  have  a  tendency 
^o  prevent  this  change.     It  is  an  imitation  of  the  antihectic  myrrh  mix- 
^^mre  of  Dr,  Qriffiih,  which  at  one  time  had  considerable  celebrity.     It 
c^ombines  the  effects  of  myrrh  with  those  of  the  chalybeates,  and  may 
"^lierefore  be  given  in  anemic  states  of  the  system,  with  amcnorrhosa,  and 
^^hronic  catarrh;  but  should  never  be  administered  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     I  have  seldom  found  much 
l^enefit  from  it  in  phthisis,  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed.   The  dose 
^9  one  or  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

2.  COMPOUND  PILIiS  OF  IRON.  —  PiLULiE  Ferri  CoMPOSiTiS. 
€J.S. 

These  pills  are  made  with  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda,  m3rrrh, 
^nd  syrup  sufficient  to  form  a  pilular  mass.  Carbonate  of  iron  results 
from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts,  but  by  time  and  exposure 
i«»  converted  into  tlie  sesquioxide.  The  pills  are  no  doubt  useful  as  a 
tonic  and  emmenagogue;  but,  since  the  introduction  into  use  of  the 
trills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  have  no  sufficient  end  to  answer.  Their  in- 
tended effects  would  be  better  obtained  by  combining  the  latter  prepa- 
t^Uon  with  myrrh,  in  such  proportions  as  might  seem  best  adapted  to 
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be  particular  occasion.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  sU  pills,  oquiTolent 
about  six  and  eighteen  grains  of  tho  mass. 

3,  KATURAIi  CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 
These  belong  to  the  present  head,  as  thej  generally  owe  their  virlue 
the  carhonate  of  iron  tbej  hold  in  solution.     Carbonate  of  iron  is  i« 
t>luble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  water  impregnated  with  earboni^ 
Did  gas.     Water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  always  eon  tain  a 
lall  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  dissolve 
"portion  of  the  carbonate.*  Hence  ordinary  spring  or  river  water,  remaio 
ing  long  in  contact  with  ores  of  carbonate  of  iron,  would  be  more  or  lea 
impregnated;  but  when  waters  highly  carbonated  are  similarly  expos 
they  become  of  course  much  more  strongly  chalybeate.     All  chalybeafe 
waters,  when  ojcposed  freely  to  tho  atmosphere,  gradually  part  with  theii 
iron  ;  the  protoxide  of  the  carbonate  being  converted  into  tlu*  sescpj 
oxide,  which,  being  insoluble,  and  incapabltj  of  uniting  with  carbonii 
acid,  is  deposited.    Hence  the  yellowish-brown  deposit  in  springs  of  thi 
Itind,  and  the  track  of  a  similar  colour,  which  marks  the  course  of 
^chalybeate  streamlet.     The  pure  chalybeate  waters  act  upon  the  systeo 
in  the  same  manuor  as  the  oflicinal  carbonate,  and  probably,  from  th 
dissolved  state  of  the  salt,  with  still  greater  facih'ty.    They  arc  admirablj 
adapted  to  produce  all  those  beneficial  changes  in  the  system  for  wbic 
the  chalybeates  are  generally  given ;   especially  when  drank  at  the 
native  sources  in  mineral  springs,  where  they  arc  often  aided  by  the  ii 
vigorating  influence  of  pure  air,  exercise^  and  agreeable  associatioo 
They  may,  however,  be  abused;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bo  cautious 
their  use  in  health,  and  not  to  continue  them  too  long  in  debility,  )(f| 
Iplethora  should  be  induced,  with  it^  risk  of  hemon'hage  and  inftammi 
|tion.  or  fever.     The  natural  chalybeate  waters  appear  to  Ik>  occasiofl 
illy  diuretic,  and  are  tliuught  to  have  proved  useful  in  chronic  nephriti 
liseases. 
Artificial  chalybccUe  water  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  mixture  * 
[milphate  of  iron  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  iti  carbonic  acid  water.     T€ 
ains  of  each  of  these  salts,  powdered  and  intimately  mixed«  and  the 
Idissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  the  water,  will  afford  a  lif  ely  drink,  contaiaii 
itour  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
texeess  of  the  bicarbonate.     The  whole  quantity  may  be  taken  at  otkQ 
rniorning  and  evening. 

II.  SULPHATE  OP  IRON.  — Ferri  SulfhAS.    U.&%  Br.- 
Green  VtirioL 

Preparation.  For  medical  purposes,  ihis  salt  should  be  prepared 
heating  together  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  wire.  The  iron  is  oxidize 
at  the  expense  of  the  water,  hydrogen  escaping  with  eflcrvescence;  whil 
the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  to  form  the  solphate  of  the  protoxide, 
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wUdi  reniMiis  in  solation.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  admixtiUY 
of  the  sesquioxide,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  the  iron  should  be  in 
cxeesfi.  and,  after  the  resalting  solution  has  been  poured  off.  a  very  little 
•olpharic  acid  fihoakl  be  added;  care  being  taken,  in  the  subsequent 
ihration,  evaporation,  and  crystallization,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as 
modi  as  possible.  This  is  the  process  of  Bonsdorff,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  affords  a  pure  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide. 

Compogilion.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphnric  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  seven  of  water. 

Properties,  Obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  crystals  are 
of  a  fine  bluish-green  colour.     If  quite  green,  they  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sesquioxide.     They  are  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  astringent, 
inky  or  ferruginous  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
A  moderate  heat  drives  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  reduces 
them  to  the  state  of  a  whitish  powder.     By  an  intense  heat  they  arc  de- 
eomposcd,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  being  given  off,  and  the  red 
aesquioxide  remaining.     Prepared  by  the  method  of  Bonsdorff,  they  un- 
dergo little  change  upon  exposure,  on  account  of  a  minute  quantity  of  un- 
oombined  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them ;  but,  as  ordinarily  found  in  the 
shops,  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  oxygen,  with 
the  production  of  a  red  subsulphatc  of  the  sesquioxide.    In  consequence  of 
this  change,  they  first  become  quite  green,  and  afterwards  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  whitish  or  reddish-brown  powder ;  the  latter  colour  pre* 
<lominating  after  long  exposure.     Their  solution,  which  reddens  litmus, 
is  at  first  bluish-green,  but  afterwards  becomes  ^ccessivcly  green,  green- 
ish-brown, and  reddish,  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  grad- 
ual conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide ;  the  latter  being  partly 
deposited  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  subsulphatc  of  the  sesquioxide,  and 
partly  remaining  in  solution  as  the  neutral  sulphate  of  the  same  oxide. 
'When  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  clear  red  colour,  this  change  may  be 
^sonsidered  as  complete,  and  no  protoxide  is  left.    The  solution,  however, 
may  be  kept  in  the  original  state,  by  means  of  iron  wire,  which  appro- 
firiates  the  oxygen  as  fast  as  ab:<orbed ;  and  sugar  has  the  same  effect 
l>y  its  peculiar  influence  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron.     The  sul» 
phate  of  iron  of  the  shops  almost  invariably  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
•esquioxido. 

Incompatihles.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  soaps,  lime-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  lead,  and  baryta, 
the  borate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  soluble  sulphurots, 
mnd  ferrocyanido  of  potassium.  When  a  perfectly  pure  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide,  it  is  not  affected  by  tannic  acid,  or  the  vegetable  astringents ; 
bat,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it  always  yields  a  black  or  bluish-black  pre- 
cipitate with  these  reagents,  in  consequence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
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iontamed  m  it.     But,  though  it  gives  precipitates  with  thi?  alwvi?  mil 

toncu8,  it  does  not  follow  that  thoy  are  all  medicinally  incompatible 
n  the  contrary,  it  ia  often  given  in  connection  with  an  alkaline  ea 
nate.  with  a  view  to  thf  production  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
"'Which  ia  a  milder  salt,  and  may  bo  more  ad  van  ta^reou  sly  employed  whe 
the  object  is  to  affect  the  general  system.     The  ofScinal  compound  mi 
lure  ofirorif  and  compound  pills  of  iron^  ar©  prepared  on  this  principle;] 
(See  page  451.) 

Effects  on  the  System.  Sulphate?  of  iron  m  locally  excitant  and 
tivcly  astringent.     On  the  stonmeh,  in  niod^^rate  doses,  it  operates  oftem' 
-iVery  kindly  as  •a  tonic,  and  in  the  bowels  is  apt  to  produce  constipation 

\y  Om  astringency.  In  larger  quantities  it  becomes  irritant,  causing 
leat  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and,  iu  excessive  doses,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhcpa,  with  griping  pains*  In  great  excess,  it  may 
even  prove  poisonous  by  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Orf]li^| 
found  two  drachms  to  kill  a  dog;  and  Dr.  Christison  states  that  be  bftt*^ 
■tnot  witli  a  casi*.  in  which  half  an  ounce  seemed  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
a  child.  (Chrii<tison*s  Dispensatory,)  It  is  no  duubt  capable  of  bringing 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  iron  j  hut  it  is  probably  never  absorlx^d 
as  a  sulphate ;  undergoing  deconipositioo  in  the  stomach,  and  fonwin, 
new  compounds  l>efore  it  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  mei 
lime,  it  exercises  it^  excitant  inJluence  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
the  stomach ;  and,  if  given  fi-eely,  with  a  view  to  the  impregnation  of 
the  system,  it  endangers  unpleasant  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestin 
irritation. 

Therapeutic  Applicfffion.  From  the  above  considerations,  it  may 
inferred  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  useful  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and  as 
join  I  tonic  and  astringent  io  rtilaxed  states  of  the  bowels  attended  wi 
diarrhcea.    In  the  defective  appetite  and  feeble  digestion  of  convalescen 
especially  when  accompanied  with  an  atonic  diarrhcea,  it  is  particulnrl 
indicated;  iind  it  may  be  used  with  hopes  of  benefit  in  passive  hemoi 
rhages  from  the  stomach  or  bowels.     It  has  often,  moreover,  been  e 
ployed,  with  a  view  to  its  operation  through  the  circulation,  in  anemi 
affections,    amenorrhcea,    passive    hemorrhages   generally,   colliquative 
sweats,  diabetes,  excessive  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  t 
urinary  passages,  leucorrhcea,  and  chronic  catarrh  with  exhausting 
pecturatiou  j  but,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  n^ 
so  \vv\]  adapted  for  the  chalybeate  impregnation  of  the  system  as  somi 
of  the  milder  preparations,  and  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  them,    Ii 
bag  also  been  usi^d  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  for  the  destruction  of  thi 
itape-worm  ;  hut  is  of  little  n^al  si*rvice  iu  either  of  these  affections. 
Admin  initiation.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution,     if  in  the  form 

aethod,  it  should  first  t>e  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization ;  as, 
made  from  the  crystals^  the  pills  would  be  apt  to  crumble  from  tho  eflli 
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utiBM  of  tke  alt  la  this  state,  it  is  offidnallr  diivoted  onder  the 
wmmtt  of  Dried  Smlpka^  of  Iron  (Fkeu  Svlphas  Exsiccata.  T.K, 
Br.y.  Ib  solntioii.  the  sut  vomt  be  gifeo  di:?solreti  in  sweetened  water^ 
ii  Older  to  protect  it  firoDi  oxidation,  or  in  earbonie  acid  water,  which  aids 
to  tour  elect  in  djspepsia.  The  d<>se  of  the  crrstalliiK.'d  sulphate  is 
ioB  tMie  to  fire  crazns.  of  the  dried  fn>ni  half  a  grain  to  thrve  inains.^ 
The  British  PhaimacopNFia  has  a  piv(iaration  denominated  Crranif- 
Smipkaie  of  Irom  (Fcsai  Sulphas  Geaxiiata.  BrX  which  dif- 
from  the  CTTstalliied  simply  in  having  been  made  to  assume  the 
of  a  coarse  powder  by  agitation  during  crystallization.  It  is  said 
to  hare  the  advantage  of  oxidizing  less  n?adily  by  exposure.  The  dose 
lithe  same. 

Ejdermml  CVe.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  considerably  used  as  a  top* 
ieal  remedT.  In  the  aggregate  solid  sute,  in  powder,  or  in  strong  solu- 
IMML  it  has  been  used  to  check  the  oozing  of  blood  from  hemorrhagic  or 
woiuded  surfiM^es:  in  weaker  solution,  as  a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia,  and 
an  injection  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea.  and  prolapsus  ani :  and,  in  the  same  form, 
aa  a  wash  in  indolent  or  flabby  ulcers,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  espi"* 
oallj  in  the  lichenous  or  herpetic  ring-worm  of  the  face.  The  strength 
4d  the  solution  may  vary,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ustnl, 
ftom  one  to  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water:  tlie  feeblest  pro* 
portion  being  used  in  ophthalmia,  the  strongest  to  anvst  hemorrhage,  or 
irith  a  view  to  a  powerful  alterative  influence  on  limited  surfaces,  as 
those  of  diseased  ulcers,  and  patches  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Telpean  has  found  it  the  most  efficacious  local  remedy  that  he  has  used 
in  erytipelas,  stating  that  it  never  fails  to  cut  short  the  inflammation  in 
cne  or  two  days.  He  uses  a  lotion  consisting  of  about  half  an  ounce  of 
the  salt  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  is  aplied  by  compresses,  fre- 
^nentlj  wetted  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  constantly  moist  {Land.  Med. 
TimeM  and  Oaz„  March,  1855.  p.  239.) 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  salts  which  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
torior  of  the  larynx  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  form  of  spray,  by 
means  of  the  atomizer.  (See  page  76.)  It  may  bo  used  in  ulceration  and 
chronic  inflammation ;  and  the  solution  may  be  employed  of  a  strength 
Taiying  from  one  to  ten  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water. 

L  BOLUtlON  OF  SXJBSULPHATE  OF  IBON.— Liquor  Fkrri 
SuBSULPHATia  U,  S,  —  Astringent  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  — 
MonweVM  Solution. 

This  preparation  of  iron  was  brought  into  notice,  a  few  years  since,  as 

*  la  a  commonieation  to  the  London  Medical  Time*  and  Gazette  (xiii.  64).  it  ia  stated 
h^  the  writer  that  he  had  found  the  use  of  rhubarb,  co^joiDtly  with  the  sulphate  of 
iraa,  tu  prevent  the  blackening  of  the  stools  oeossioned  by  the  latter  meiUeine,  an 
hy  other  ehaljbeates,  when  used  alone,  or  in  other  form  of  combination.  (Aer«  to 
tka  teeomd  §diiwm.) 
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poworful  styptic,  by  M.  House!,  siirgeoti  to  the  military  hosphul 
Bordeaux ;  and  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S,  PUarmfleopceift  at  the  lal 
&  vision.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling'  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  in 
mijcture  of  dilute  gnlphuric  and  nitric  acids  until  red  vapours  cense 
escape,  and  the  liquid  beconies  of  a  deep  raby  colour.  The  object 
the  nitric  acid  is  to  sesquioxidize  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  scsquioxide  produced  for 
greater  amount  uf  add  to  saturate  it;  but,  as  the  quantity  of  sulpbui 
acid  is  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  prodw 
the  result  is  necessarily  a  subsal*  of  the  sesqaioxide ;  and  this^  the: 
fore,  is  correctly  desig^oated  in  the  PharmacoptBia  as  aubsuiphate. 

The  solution  is  inodorous,  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of 
'extremely  styptic  taste,  without  causticity.  Its  sp.gr.  is  1,552.  Wb< 
ivaporated  to  dryness,  it  yields  a  reddish  .*jalt,  which  is  soluble  in  wal 
ind  alcohol  without  decomposition.  It  is  thoujyrht  to  contain  2  eq«, 
psquioxide  of  iron  and  5  eqs  of  sulphuric  acid  (2  Fc^O,,.  5  SO^,  and 
probably  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  tersulphaie  of  sesquio 
ide  of  iron  (KCjO,,  3  80^)  and  one  of  bisolphate  of  tlie  sesquioxi 
_(fXO^^,  2S0J, 

The  property  to  which  it  owes  its  therapeutic  value  is  that  of  pi 
lucinpr  a  speedy  and  firm  coagulation  of  the  blood,  whereby  it  is  enabled 

arrest  hemorrhage  more  quickly  and  effectually  than  most  other  sty 
Ses;  while  it  is  less  irritant  than  the  other  medicinal  sulphates.     It 
used  to  suppress  bleeding:  from  wounds,  also  spontaneous  henu:>rrha 
from  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  fauces,  and  from  the  uterus,  whether  acti 
or  passive.     It  is  said  to  have  proved  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chancre. 

The  solution  has  alno  bet^n  used  internally,  and,  in  consequence  of  i 
cceeding'  astringency,  with  little  relative  irritating  power,  would  see 

be  peculiarly  applicable  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  rectum  ; 
being  swallowed  in  the  former  case,  and  adniinist'^red  by  enema  In 
latter.     It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  ten  drops. 

2.    SOLUTION    OF    TERSULPHATE    OP    laON.  —  LiQUi 
ItFerri  Tersulphatis.   U.  S.  —  Solution  of  FersulphcUe  of  Iron. 
Appendix, 
This  solution  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  chiefly  as  a 

step  in  the  preparation  of  various  important  chalybeates,  and  is  the 
fore  less  immediately  interesting  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  than 
the  pharmaceutist     Containing  the  se^quioxide  of  iron,  and  yielding  it 
a  state  peculiarly  suitable  for  combination  with  acids,  it  is  used  very  eo 
veniently  in  the  formation  of  other  salts  having  the  sesquioxide  for  tbei 
base.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  sulphai 
of  iron  w^ith  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  protoxide  of  iron  shall  be  completely  sosqaioxidized^ 
and  the  resulting  sesquioxide  neutralized  by  the  stijphurle  acid 


im; 
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th0  Bolotioii  thus  obtained  is  a  clemr  reddish-brown  liquid,  inodorous, 
lonri&b  and  extremelr  astringent  to  the  taste,  and,  aecoidinfir  to  the  U. 
8.  Pbannaeopceia,  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.320;  and  that  it  is  leadilj  predpi- 
tated  by  eolation  of  ammonia.  jieldin|r  a  hjdrated  sesqaio3dde  of  iron, 
vhieh  ia  higfalj  interesting  to  the  physician,  as  the  only  reliable  anti- 
dole  to  arsenic  As  the  antidotal  efficaey  of  this  hydnted  sesqnioxide 
of  iron  ia  proportionate  to  its  fneshness,  it  is  important  that  a  portion  of 
the  solution  should  always  be  kept  on  hand,  ready  for  the  preparation 
of  the  antidote  at  the  moment  it  may  be  wanted. 

a  8ni.PHATE  OF  IRON  AND  AlOCONIA.— Fnai  R  Amio- 
VLB  8i:UHA&   (7.  S-  —  Ammomo/frrric  A Jum. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  ammonia  alum,  which  it  resembles  in  composition;  the 
lesquioxide  of  iron  being  substituted  for  alumina.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  ammonio-ferric  alum.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  due  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  boiling-hot  solution  of  tersulphate  of 
iron,  with  insufficient  water  to  hold,  when  the  solution  cools,  the  salt 
formed  by  their  combination.  It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  tersulphate  of  ses- 
qnioxide of  iron,  1  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  probably  24  eqs.  of  water 
(Pe,0^  3  SO,+NH,0,SO,+24  HO). 

It  may  be  given  in  the  same  complaints  in  which  alum  is  employed, 
and  has  been  especially  recommended  internally  in  leucorrhoea,  diar^ 
rhcea,  chronic  dysentery,  and  other  complaints  requiring  the  joint  use  of 
astringent,  tonic,  and  chalybeate  reamed ies.  The  dose  is  from  three  to 
ifteen  grains  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

III.  SOLUTIOX  OF  NITRATE  OF  IRON.  — LiQUOR  Ferri 
NiTRATis.  U.S.  —  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis.  Br. 

Preparation.  This  preparation,  first  made  known  as  a  remedy  by  Mr. 
William  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  in  1832,  has  been  adopted  as  officinal  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopceias.  As  made  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
and  according  to  former  officina]  directions,  by  simply  dissolving  iron 
wire  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  water  to  give  it  a  certain  strength, 
it  was  a  solution  of  the  mixed  nitrates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesqnioxide 
of  iron,  and  consequently,  on  exposure  to  th^  air,  was  apt  to  become 
turbid  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  protoxide,  and  the  deposition  of  a 
subnitrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  Mr.  Kerr  obviated  this  effcK't  by  adding  to 
the  solution  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  sesquioxide  as  fast 
as  formed.  By  the  present  formula  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopceia,  which  was 
framed  according  to  suggestions  of  Prof  Procter,  it  is  believed  that  the 
difficulty  at  first  ex|>erieuced  has  been  obviated,  and  a  solution  obtained 
«of  the  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  without  any  protoxide  what- 
ever. (See  U,  S.  Dit^peneatory,  12th  ed.,  p.  1109.) 
Properties.  The  sohition,  as  made  by  the  former  process,  is  of  a  dark 
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colour,  and  apt  to  1>ecome  turbid  ;  by  the  improvod  method,  is  of  a  pale- j 
amber  colour  and  pernxaneut.  The  taste  is  ferruginous,  acid,  and  very] 
aj^tringent,  but  not  corrosive.  All  substances  are  incompatible  with  it  I 
which  form  insohible  compounds  with  sestjuioxide  of  iron,  and  soluble! 
compounds  wilb  nitric  acid;  consctjucntly,  fi'rrocvanide  of  potassium, 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  alkaline  sulphurets;  and  with  all  the  vc*ge*^j 
table  aslrin gents  it  affords  copious  black  precipilates.  The  alkalies  and ' 
alkaline  earths  precipitate  the  base, 

Mfidical  Use.  ThiB  preparation  operates  like  the  soluble  salts  of  iroji  j 
in  general ;  that  is,  locally  as  an  astringent,  and  either  a  moderate  exci- 
tant or  irritant,  according  to  the  dose,  or  the  strength  of  the  i»olutioa  j 
employed;  and  upon  the  system  at  hirge,  as  a  tonic  and  reconstructive! 
agent;  though,  In  these  latter  respi-cts,  much  inferior  to  the  protosalts  of  I 
iron,  or  the  metal  itself  in  impalpable  powder*  It  would  no  doubt  provdj 
useliil  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach  itiid  bowels,  in  the  absence  of] 
inflammation;  and  will  occasionally  cure  diarrhoeas  connected  with  thi»| 
conditioD  of  the  alijuentary  canaJ.  It  was  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  that  | 
it  was  introduced  into  practice;  and  much  testimony  has  been  adduced  J 
in  itjs  favour.  From  the  trials  1  have  made  with  it,  I  do  not  consider  it^ 
superior  to  the  other  soluble  chalyhoat^s  for  this  purpose,  especially  thd  J 
sulphate,  when  care  is  taken  uot  to  administer  that  remedy  in  an  over- J 
dose.  From  the  experiments  of  Que  venue,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  J 
must  be  decomposed  and  undergo  precipitation  in  the  stomach,  like  thoj 
other  soluble  salts  of  iron,  and  consequently  does  not  reach  the  scat  of  j 
its  operation  in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  state  of  nitrate.  The  very/ 
blackening'  of  the  stools  is  alone  evidence  of  dcK'omposition.  The  dose 
is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  from  two  to  four  times  a  day,  which  nmy  1hi| 
gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  while  borne  without  inconvenience,  i 
In  an  over  dose  it  will  irritate  and  inflame,  if  not  corrode  the  stomach  I 
and  bowf^ls.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  British  preparation  isl 
about  twice  tus  strong  a^  that  of  our  Pliarmacopoeia;  and  should  not  be  J 
given  in  more  than  half  the  dose. 

The  sohitiou  has  been  locally  used  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcBft,  di-] 
luted  so  as  to  produce  only  a  slight  smarting  Si^nsation ;  but  it  is  prub-« 
ably  inferior,  fn  this  and  other  mucous  discharges^  to  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  as  being  less  astringent, 

IV  PHOSPHATE  OP  lROx\  —Ferri  Thosphas.  U.S.,  BrA 

Phosphate  of  iron  is  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  our  ofRei*! 
nal  code,  by  mixing  sc»lutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  soda, ' 
A  double  decomposition  takes  phice,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  aul- 
phatc  of  soda,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  phosphate  of  iron,  which i 
is  |irecipitated.  This  is  then  washed  and  dried.  If  the  sal!  of  iroa] 
employed  be  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  the  ix^suUing  phosphato  ^ 
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win  eooUin  the  iroD  in  tbe  same  condidon.  and  will  be  white  when 
thrown  down ;  but  this  almost  never  happens ;  and  if  it  do.  oxygen  will 
be  qnicklj  absorbed,  and  the  salt  assume  its  characteristic  colour. 

CcmpomJtion.  As  employed,  this  salt  always  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
tbe  phosphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  are  in 
TiriaUe  proportion.  As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  tribasic,  the  composition 
of  the  protosalt,  which  greatly  predominates,  is  two  equivalents  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  one  of  water,  and  one  of  the  acid ;  that  of  the  sesquisalt, 
|irobablj  one  equivalent  of  sesquioxide,  and  one  of  acid. 

Properliet.  Phosphate  of  iron  is  a  bluish- white  powder,  nearly  taste- 
lesB,  insoIuUe  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  acids. 

Medical  Use,  Its  operation  is  that  of  the  insoluble  chalybeates  gen- 
•rallj;  that  is,  it  produces  the  usual  effects  of  the  chalybeates  on  the 
system,  without  much  affecting  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  It 
was  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Mr. 
Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  cancer,  published  in  1809.  as  a 
remedy  in  that  disease,  in  which  he  employed  it  both  internally,  and  as 
an  application  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  In  a  treatise  on  dial>etes,  pub- 
lished in  1825,  Dr.  Yenables  speaks  highly  of  its  usefulness  in  that  dis- 
ease ;  and  Dr.  Prout  confirms  his  favourable  estimate,  stating  that  he 
regards  it  as  an  excellent  remedy.  (Siom.  and  Ben,  Dis,,  Lond.  1848, 
p.  50.)  The  late  Dr.  Thos.  T.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  ferruginous  prepa- 
rations ;  and,  at  his  recommendation,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Phanna- 
eopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  chalybeate,  capable 
of  doing  what  can  be  accomplished  by  iron  in  the  improvement  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  general  health,  and  is  thus  far  useful  in  cancer  and 
diabetes ;  but  it  has  no  special  power  over  these  formidable  diseases,  and 
ii  altogether  inadequate  to  their  cure.  It  is  probably  in  no  degree  supe- 
rior to  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  if  equal  to  that  excellent  pn'pa- 
ration.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  powder,  pill,  or  electuary.  Locally,  it  may  be  applied  to  can- 
cerous ulcers,  either  by  being  dusted  over  them,  or  in  the  form  of  a  lotion 
saspended  in  water,  or  mixed -with  water  or  glycerin  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  paste,  and  spread  over  the  surface. 

Other  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxidized  iron  have  been 
recommended;  but  there  is  probably  no  one  which  surpasses  tlie  officinal 
phosphate,  either  in  mildness  or  efficiency. 

L  PYBOPHOSPHATB  OF  IBON. — Ferri  PYROPHosPHAa  U.  S, 
Under  this  name,  a  preparation  of  iron  has  been  introduced  into  tiie 
present  edition  of  U.  S.  Pharmacopisia,  consisting  of  8e»quipho8phate  of 
tetquiaxide  of  iron,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  citrate  of  ammonia, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  rendered  soluble.  It  is  denominated  pyrophos- 
phate in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  because  the  acid  contained  in  it  is  the  form 
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of  phosphoric  acid,  disposed  to  unite  with  two  eqs,  of  base,  and  c]illcMi| 
pyropbosphoric,  because  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ifie  tri»l 
basic  acid.  (See  U.  &  Dispensalori/.}  The  salt  is  In  scales  of  a  greeinl 
ish  colour,  and  an  acidulous  somewhat  saline  taste,  and  is  wholly  soluble  J 
in  water.  It  m  a  mild  chalybeate,  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  I 
probably  capable  of  being  used  for  the  same  systemic  effects  as  the  otherl 
ferruginous  preparations,  while  it  has  the  advantage  over  several  of  them  I 
that,  from  its  solubility,  it  may  be  administered  in  any  desirable  formal 
whether  in  pills,  watery  solution,  or  syrup.  The  dose  is  from  two  toi 
five  grains.  I 

2.  SYRUP  OP  PHOSPHATE  OF  IBOK.  —  Syrup  us  Ferri  Pao».l 
pnATis.  Br.  I 

Several  syrupa  of  pliosphate  iif  iron  have  been  proposed.  The  Untis1i| 
eynip  contains  t!ie  phosphate  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopneia,  dissolved  by  I 
means  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  duly  incorporated  with  sugar.  '  I 

Another  syrup  proposed  by  Sotibcirao  contains  the  pyrophosphate  of  I 
Iron-  A  foriimla  for  it  is  contained  id  the  U.  S,  Di^pensatori/  (\2i\i  ed,jl 
p,  1144).  A  preparation  e^^sentially  like  it  may  be  nrnde  by  dissol vinyl 
the  pyrophosphate  of  Irun  of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopnc?ia  in  a  little  wnteril 
and  mixing  the  solution  with  syrup.  I 

A  compound  syrup  of  phoi^phaie  of  iron,  called  chemical  food^  fronii 
the  circumstance  that  it  contains  manv  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  th#l 
Ipystem^  which  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  in  this  form  to  its  nourish^ 
meat  and  support,  has  been  much  used  in  general  practice,  withoulj 
having  yet  obtained  officinal  sanction.  A  formula  for  its  preparation  willl 
bo  ftiund  in  the  V,  S.  Dhpenmiory  (I2th  ed,,  p.  1143).  It  is  very  doubtftlU 
whether  any  material  advantage  can  bo  ohtainc(!  from  it  which  may  notj 
be  obtained  from  the  simple  syrup^  with  such  additions  as  the  wanU  ofl 
the  system  may  at  any  time  require ;  while  many  of  its  ingredients  muan 
generally  be  quite  superfluous,  as  the  system  seldom  Deeds  the  whole.    H 

The  dos<j  of  the  British  syrup  is  one  or  two  fiuidrachms,  each  contaijid 
ing  3.5  grains  of  phosphate  of  Iron,  By  dissolving  half  a  drachm  of  thM 
U.  S.  pyrophosphate  in  a  fluid»iunre  of  syrupy  an  equivalent  preparatioiM 
may  be  made^  of  which  a  fluidrachm  would  be  a  medium  dose.  H 

V,  TARTRATE  OF  IRON  AND  POTASSA.^ — Ferri  ET  PoJ 
TASs.*:  Tartras,  U.  S.  —  Ferrum  Tartaratom,  Br.  ^-,1 
Tiirkiraied  hxnu  Syn.  Ferri  Polasslolartras.  Ferrum  ThrA 
tarizatum.  1 

This  is  among  the  most  vabiable  of  the  chalybeates.  It  is  prt^parcd,! 
according  to  the  method  of  8oubeiran,  which  has  been  adopted  in  thu 
U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopeias,  by  adding  gradually  to  a  heated  mixturii 
of  bitartrate  of  putassa  and  water,  the  reeently  precipitate*]  hydra ti^dl 
sesquioxide  of  iron  (see  page  448),  constantly  stirring,  until  the  latter 
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to  be  dissolved ;  then  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  drying  in  thin  layers. 

ComposUion.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  above  process,  half  of  the  tar- 
taric acid  leaves  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  combines  with  the  ses- 
qoioxide.  According  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  the  salt  contains 
30.49  per  cent,  of  the  sesquioxide.  It  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  basic  tartrate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base  F,0,),  chemically  com- 
bined ;  the  latter  ingredient  probably  acting  the  part  of  an  acid  in  the 
compound.  But  other  views  have  been  taken  of  its  chemical  nature; 
and  its  insensibility  to  certain  reagents  w^hich  ordinarily  act  strongly  on 
iron  in  its  soluble  forms,  would  seem  to  show  that  its  metallic  constituent 
is  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination. 

Properties,  As  above  prepared,  the  salt  is  in  translucent  scales,  of  a 
ruby-red  colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air;  but,  as  formerly  made,  and 
still  frequently  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  dark-greenish  or 
olive-coloured  powder,  slightly  deliquescent  on  exposure.  The  prepa- 
ration is  inodorous,  of  a  mild,  sweetish^  slightly  chalybeate,  aud  not  dis- 
agreeable taste,  freely  and  wholly  soluble  in  water,  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
and  considerably  in  diluted  alcohol  or  wine.  Its  watery  solution  is  not 
rendered  blue  by  fcnocyanide  of  potassium,  nor  precipitated  by  the 
alkalies  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nor  sensibly  affected  by  the  ordinary 
acids.  Astringent  vegetable  infusions,  however,  affect  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  ferruginous  solutions. 

Medical  Use.  In  one  or  another  form,  this  chalybeate  has  long  been 
in  use ;  but  is  not  at  present,  I  think,  employed  as  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  With  little  disposition,  notwithstanding  its  solubility,  to  irritate 
the  stomach,  and  almost  destitute  of  astringcncy,  it  is  yet  capable  of 
readily  imparting  its  iron  to  the  system,  and  produces  all  those  effects 
npon  the  blood  and  the  tissues  which  characterize  the  ferruginous  pre- 
parations. Without,  therefore,  being  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  dys- 
pepsia, diarrhoea,  or  hemorrhages  from  the  primee  viae,  in  which  it  is 
inferior  to  other  soluble  salts,  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  when- 
ever the  object  is  to  improve  the  blood,  or  produce  a  tonic  impression 
directly  on  the  system.  With  a  view  to  these  results,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  a  specific  or  peculiar  influence  of  any  kind,  I  should  prefer  it  to 
all  other  soluble  chalybeates.  It  may  require  to  be  exhibited  in  a  larger 
dose  than  they ;  but,  even  in  equivalent  quantities,  in  relation  to  the  iron 
it  gives  to  the  blood,  it  is  less  irritant  to  the  stomach.  Another  advant- 
age is  its  less  tendency  to  constipate.  Its  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  as 
well  as  its  general  mildness,  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  cases  of  young 
children ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  it  will  restore  a  healthy  colour 
to  their  cheeks,  in  the  lowest  states  of  anaemia,  when  purely  functional. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  ftrom  ten  to  thirty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
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daj,  to  be  given  m  solution.    Three  or  four  grains  of  it  may  be  given  tm 
a  eliil^i  from  two  to  fonr  yearft  ol<l.  I 

Wine  of  Iron  (Vinum  Fkrri,  Br.),  which  is  a  vinous  solution  of  thial 
salt,  has  been  loftg  in  use  ae  a  chalybeate.     The  British  PharmacopojiJ 
prepareB  it  hy  simply  dii^solvlnjir  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  pota?^sa  in  sherrg 
wine*    F<M'inerIy  llie  London  C^ollo^e  din^cted  it  to  be  made  by  dipestingfl 
iron  wire  in  sherry  wine  for  a  month.     The  iron  was  oxidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ftir  or  water,  arj^  then  combined  with  the  excess  of  tartaric 
acid  of  the  l^ilartrate  of  potassa  always  present  in  wine,  forming  a  sail 
which  was  probably  essentially  the  same,  so  far  at  least  as  medical  effec 
18  concerned,  with  the  one  above  described.     The  present  plan,  there 
fore,  while  yielding  an  equally  efficient  preparation,  i.^  preferable  in  point 
of  precision  ;   a.s,  by  the  old  method,  the  strength  of  the  preparatic 
depended  on  the  characUT  of  the  wine.     The   preparation  is  a  ^9 
chalybeate,  adapted  to  cases  requinng  the  use  of  iron,  and  in  which  th€ 
patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  nsing  wine  repriilarly.     It  has  the  ad 
vantage  over  an  aqueous  solution,  of  not  being  liaiile  to  the  spontaneoni 
decompoaition  of  the  organic  acid.     The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce 
to  two  fluidounees,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

VL    TARTRATE  OF  IRON   AND  AMMONIA   —  Ferri 

Ammokl'E  Tartras.  U.S. 

Preparation.  This  is  made,  according  t^  the  process  of  Professoii 
Procter,  by  dissolving  freshly  prejiared  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  tl 
a  solution  of  biiartrate  of  ammonia,  then  evaporating  by  means  of 
water-bath,  and  drying  in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  last-men* 
tioned  salt.  The  cfpiivalent  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  bitartratc^ 
unites  with  an  equivalent  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  a  double  salt  ijh 
furmed,  consisting  probably  of  one  equivalent  of  basic  tartrate  of  the|J 
sesquioxide  of  iron  acting  as  the  acid,  and  one  of  tartrate  of  am  man  in  " 
acting  as  the  base,  united,  according  to  Prof.  Procter,  with  four  ecjuiva* 
lents  of  water.  Or,  if  tartaric  acid  be  considered  as  bibasic,  with  a 
doubled  equivalent^  the  new  salt  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  one, 
eq,  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  of  each  of  the  bases,  and  to  be,  what  it 
name  imports,  a  tartrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  When  incinerated,  thfl 
salt  leaves  29  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Properties,  It  is  in  brilliant,  dark-brown,  almost  blackish  scales,  ot 
small,  irregular,  angular  fragments,  like  those  of  the  East  India  kinoj 
but,  by  transmitted  light,  it  exhibits  a  garnet  redness.  The  taste  ifl 
sweetish,  moderately  ferruginous,  very  slightly  styptic,  and  not  disagree 
able.  The  salt  is  very  solulde  in  water,  In  its  reagencies  it  resemble 
tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  with  wliich  also  it  is  closely  analogous  ii 
composition,  ammonia  taking  the  place  of  potassa. 

Medical  Uses.  In  medical  properties,  as  well  as  in  chemical  nature^" 
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thiB  emh  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  and  all  that  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  of  its  want  of 
iDple«sant  taste,  general  mildness,  efficiency  as  a  chalybeate  in  its  oper> 
ation  upon  the  system  at  large,  and  inapplicability  to  the  treatment  of 
stomachic  and  intestinal  affections,  belongs  equally  to  this  salt  It  may 
be  used  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  impregnate  the  system 
with  iron,  and  in  which  a  soluble  preparation  is  wanted.  Another  ad- 
Tantage  of  both  these  salts  is  that  they  may  be  given  with  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  generally  with  other  saline  medicines,  without  undergo- 
ing decomposition.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a 
day.  The  first  quantity  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  unless  in 
urgent  cases. 

YH.  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  CiTRAS.  U.S. 

The  v.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  salt  to  be  made  by  evaporating 
the  officinal  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  (Liquor  Ferri  Citratis,  U.  S.) 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  spreading  it  on  plates  of  glass  to 
dry.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  to  a  heated  solution 
of  citric  acid,  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  (see  page 
443)  until  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  acid  is  saturated.  A  direct 
onion  takes  place  between  the  acid  and  oxide,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  salt  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  citric  acid,  and  one  of  sesquiox- 
ide of  iron. 

Citrate  of  iron  is  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  and,  as  above  prepared,  is  in 
translucent  laminee  of  a  fine  garnet-red  colour,  of  a  mild  ferruginous 
taste,  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling  water. 

It  is  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  may  be  employed  to  obtain  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  iron  on  the  system,  either  in  pill  or  solution,  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  has  been  considerably 
used  in  this  country. 

The  officinal  solution  is  a  convenient  form  for  administration,  and  may 
be  given  in  the  medium  dose  of  ten  minims,  equivalent  to  five  grains  of 
the  salt. 

Citrates  of  the  Protoxide  and  of  the  Black  or  Magnetio  Oxide 
OF  Iron  have  been  prepared,  but  have  no  special  advantage  to  recom- 
mend them. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia  (Ferri  et  Quinia  Citras,  U.  S.)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  preparation  made  by  heating  together  recently  pn^cipi- 
tated  quinia  and  officinal  solution  of  citrate  of  iron,  until  a  solution  is 
effected,  then  evaporating,  and  drying  upon  glass  plates.  It  is  in  thin, 
garnet-red  scales,  of  a  bitter,  slightly  chalybeate  taste,  and  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  a  double  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia;  but,  as  usually  found 
in  the  shops,  contains  a  large  excess  of  the  salt  of  iron.  It  may  be  used 
OS  a  tonic,  and  woiiM  be  especially  adapted  to  that  anemic  condition  of 
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system  which  bo  froqiieritly  follows  our  autumnal  fererej  but  I  can 
no  advantafj^e  it  possesses  ovor  a  mixture  of  the  citrate  of  iron  with  sul 
phate  of  quitiia,  while  it  has  thiB  disadvantage,  that  the  relative  quanUt3f 
of  the  two  salts  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  particular  indicatione  of  th 
ease*     The  dose  is  about  tive  gmins. 

yilL   CITRATE    OF   IRON   AND   AMMONIA.  —  FerHI 

Ammonite  Citras.  llS.^Br, 

Preparation  and  Contpo$i(ion,  This. salt  is  made  by  naixing  ofliciofl 
solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  water  of  ammonia,  evaporating  at  a  hca 
of  150°  or  less  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  drying  on  glass  plates 
The  cbemica!  composition  of  the  resulting  compound  is  not  exactlj 
detemiined;  but  it  probably  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  citric  acid,  oni 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  one  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Redwood  found  tin 
salt  of  commerce  to  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  ses«fuioxide»  froc 
31  to  34.5  per  cent  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3ded,,  p.  193)  When 
officinal  salt  is  incinerated  in  the  air,  it  yields  26,5  per  cent,  of  tUo  ses 
quioxide. 

Properties.  This  salt  is  in  very  thin,  shining  scales,  of  a  bright,  almoa 
ruby-red  colour,  and  of  a  sweetish  or  acidulous,  slightly  chalybeate,  ver 
feebly  styptic,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  walef 
but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.     Ferridcyanido  of  ix>taasium  does  no 
change  it  blue;  thmj|;:h  with  the  ferrocyanide  it  yields  a  copioug  blij 
precipitate,  and  caustic  potassa  and  lime-water  decompose  it,  tbrowin| 
down  the  soequioxide  with  escape  i>f  ammonia.     It  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.    I  am  told  that  ammonia  escapes  whe 
it  m  heated. 

Medical  Uses.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  medical  applications  < 
tailrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  is  equallj 
applicalilc  to  this  salt,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  them  in  compositic 
and  properties.     It  is  an  excellent  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  whet 
ever  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influeuec  of  iron,  and  i 
soluble  preparation  is  wanted.     It  is  less  calculated  limn  some  olh€ 
soluble  salts  of  iron,  to  meet  the  indications  for  the  tonic  and  astringent 
eftects  of  the  chalyheates  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.     Th^ 
dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  the  former  Ijeing  sufficiently  large  fo 
a  commeDeing  dose  in  ordinary  cases. 


Several  other  salts  of  iron  have  been  recommended  at  different  timei 
[id  received  more  or  less  attention,  of  which  very  brief  notices  mu 
iffiee;  as  none  of  them  have  como  into  general  use,  and  probably  nom 
re  capable  of  producing  effects  which  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be  qui 
conveniently  and  advantageously  obtained  from  those  already  de 
'^leHbed. 
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L  ABSBNIATB  OF  IBOlf.— Ferri  Arsenias.  Br, 
TluB  18  RD  officinal  of  the  British  PharmacopcBia,  made  by  mixing 
flolotions  of  salphate  of  iron,  and  of  arseniate  and  acetate  of  soda.  A 
white  fnccipitate  falls,  which  soon  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  ia  amorphous,  inodorous,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
IB  veadilj  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid;  and,  when  first  formed,  consists  of 
three  eqa  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  one  of  arsenic  acid.  On  exposure, 
however,  the  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  preparation,  therefore, 
contains  a  portion,  though  indefinite,  of  the  scsquioxide.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  use,  under  the  idea  that  it  might  exercise  upon  the  system 
the  combined  virtues  of  arsenic  and  iron.  It  is  in  fact  useful  in  >[^uta- 
neons  affections,  such  as  yield  to  arsenic ;  but  the  proportion  of  iron  con- 
tained in  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  account;  and  this  salt  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  arsenical.  In  this  respect,  I  know  no  superiority  which  it 
poBsesses  over  Fowler's  solution.  The  dose  is  firom  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
of  a  grain,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  three  times  daily. 

2.  ACETATE  OP  IRON.— Fkrm  Acetas. 

Acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  in  small,  green  crystals,  which  decom- 
pose rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air;  acetate  of  sesquioxidc  of  iron  is 
uncrystallizable,  and,  in  the  solid  state,  deliquescent;  it  is  only,  there- 
fore, in  solution  that  either  of  these  salts  can  be  conveniently  kept  The 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directed  a  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iran  (Tinctura 
Ferri  Aoktatis),  which  was  made  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the 
sulphate  of  scsquioxide  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potassa.  A  double  decom- 
position took  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potassa, 
which  was  precipitated,  and  acetate  of  scsquioxide  of  iron,  which  re- 
mained in  solution.  The  liquid  was  then  expressed  and  filtered.  The 
tincture  thus  made  is  transparent,  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  a  strong, 
ferruginous  taste.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  efficacious  chalybeate,  and  was 
a  Ikvourlte  with  Dr.  Percival,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the 
Dmblin  Pharmacopceia.  In  this  country,  it  is  seldom  or  never  used.  The 
doee  is  firom  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

S.  CITBATE  OF  IBON  AND  MAQNESIA.— Ferri  et  Maqns- 

OLS  ClTRA& 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  hydrated  scsquioxide  of 
iron  in  citric  acid,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  evaporating 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  drying  in  thin  layers.  It  is  in  trans- 
lucent scales,  of  a  greenish -yellow  colour,  and  an  acidulous,  slightly 
chalybeate  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has 
the  general  properties  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  may  bo  given 
in  the  dose  of  five  grains  or  more,  in  pill  or  solution. 

4.  LACTATE  OF  IBON.— Ferri  Lactas.  K  S. 
Under  the  impression  that  lactic  acid  is  ordinarily  present  in  ihe  gas- 
ric  juice,  that  it  is  consequently  the  form  of  lactate  which  the  ferruginous 
▼Ob  L — 80 
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preparations  introduced  into  the  stomach  generally  assume,  and  that 
thiis  form  they  enter  the  circulation,  MM.  Gelis  and  Conte  were  induoei 
to  recommend  the  use  of  the  lactate  of  iron  in  medicine,  as  more  likel 
than  other  chalyl3*iat«s  to  find  ita  way  readily  into  the  blood,  and  to  produ* 
the  required  effects  on  the  system.    Some  trials  that  were  made  confirmed 
their  views  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  salt,  and  it  was  for  a  time  con 
siderably  used;  but  further  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  superio) 
to  other  .salts  of  iron;  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Quevenue,  it  woaltf 
appear  that  it  is  no  less  liable  than  others  to  undergo  precipitation  in 
the  stomach. 

It  may  be  made  cither,  as  directed  in  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  d 
jresting'  iron  filings  in  lactic  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  bctweei 
lactate  of  lime  and  j^ulphate  of  iron.  In  the  former  case,  the  iron  i 
protoxidized  at  the  expenne  of  the  water,  and  then  combines  with  th 
acid  to  form  a  lactate  of  the  protoxide ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  salt 
mains  in  j^olution  after  the  preeipilation  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Thelactati 
may  be  obtained  from  the  solution  in  crystals  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
in  the  form  of  scales  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  am 
then  spreading  thinly  on  glass  or  porcelain  to  dry. 

Lactate  of  protoxide  of  in>n  is  in  greenish-white  crystalline  grains 
crusts,  of  a  mild  ferruginous  taste,  little  changed  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
slowl}^  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  aleoho] 
The  watery  solution  becomes  yellowii?h  on  exposure,  in  conscfjuence 
the  partial  sesquioxidatiou  of  the  protoxide ;  and  the  dry  salt  is  some- 
times met  with  of  the  same  colour,  probably  frum  the  same  cause, 
from  want  of  care,  in  its  preparation,  to  avoid  this  source  of  impurity. 

In  its  effects  on  the  system,  lactate  of  iron  is  not  unlike  the  sulphatei 
but  is  less  astringent     It  i.s  capable  of  exciting,  and,  in  over  doses, 
irritating  the  stomach,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  gastric  stimularii 
in  dy.spep.sia^  though  less  eRicient  than  some  others  in  diarrhcea,  an* 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membraoe  of  the  prim©  viae.     It  may  also^ 
he  employed  to  produce  the  effects  of  iron  on  the  system  at  large;  but 
is  inferior  for  this  puqwse  to  powdered  iron,  or  the  pill  of  the  carbonat 
or  even  to  the  milder  soluble  salts,  as  tho  tartrate  of  iron  and  pot 
and  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  because  more  liable 
irritate  the  stomach  when  freely  administered,  and  consequently  inci 
pable  of  imparting  so  much  iron  to  the  circulation  within  a  given  tim* 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  graduall; 
increased  so  as  to  amount  to  twelve  grains  daily.     It  may  be  given  io 
powder,  pill,  or  syrup. 

6.  VALERIANATE  OP  IRON.  — Ferri  VAL£aiANA».  Dvb 

Tim  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  pro 
ably  under  the  impression,  that  the  valerianic  acid  contained  in  it  mi 
superadd  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron,  io  chlorotic  cases,  the  peculi 
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ntiBiMsmodic  influeooe  of  the  oil  of  TalcriaiL  It  is.  howercr,  so  easy 
to  mix  a  little  oil  of  yalerian  with  one  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  th^ 
eren  admitting  the  peculiar  additional  virtue  supposed  to  be  aequtiep 
it  ia  scmroely  a  sufficient  reason  for  increasing  the  already  overburdened 
catalogue  of  the  chalybeates.  Accordingly,  the  preparation  has  been 
omhted  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopceia.  The  salt  is  made  by  double  decom- 
podtion  between  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  valerianate  of 
ioda ;  sulphate  of  soda  being  left  in  solution,  and  valerianate  of  scsqui- 
odde  of  iron  precipitated.  The  latter  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles.  The  salt  is  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  acid 
and  one  of  sesquioxide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  loose,  dark-red  powder, 
with  a  slight  odour  and  taste  of  valerianic  acid,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  deprived  of  its  acid  by  boiling  water.  It  is  also 
deeomposed  by  the  acids,  which  liberate  valerianic  acid,  recognizable  by 
Its  peculiar,  very  offensive  odour.  The  preparation  is  thought  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  anemic  cases  associated  with  hysteria.  One  grain 
IB  mentioned  as  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

d.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  Haloid  Saita. 

I.  CHLORIDE  OP  IRON. — Ferri  Chloridum.  U.S.—SeS' 
ijuichloride  of  Iron.  BircJiloride  of  Iron. 

This  is  properly  the  sesquichloridc  or  perchloride  of  iron.  Though 
long  and  very  largely  used  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  more  recently,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  dissolved  in  water,  this  chalybeate  has  until  of  late 
never  been  kept  in  the  dry  state,  and  was  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  last  revision.  It  is  prepared  by  first 
treating  iron  wire  with  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  protochloride  is  pro- 
duced in  solution ;  then  bringing  this  to  the  state  of  sesquiehloride  by 
adding  nitric  acid,  and  a  further  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  to  the  heated 
solution ;  and  lastly  evaporating  and  crystallizing  The  simplest  expla- 
nation of  the  process  is  that,  in  the  first  step,  iron  attracts  sufficient 
chlorine  from  the  muriatic  acid  to  convert  it  into  the  protochloride,  while 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  escapes  with  effervescence ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  nitric  acid  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
muriatic  acid  in  excess,  thereby  liberating  enough  chlorine  id  bring  the 
protochloride  of  iron  to  the  state  of  the  sesquiehloride. 

Thus  procured,  the  chloride  of  iron  is  in  crystalline  fragments,  of  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  styptic  and  ferruginous 
taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  iron  and  three  of  chlorine,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  Fe,Cly  with  a  variable  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization.  That  it  is  a  sesquiehloride  of  iron,  containing  no  proto- 
chloride, is  proved  by  its  affording  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocy- 
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^'^Slide,  but  none  with  the  ferridcyanidG  of  potassium.     The  only  abjection 
4p  it  in  the  solid  state  is  its  liability  to  deliquescence,  which  can  be  i 
j^arded  against  by  kcieping  it  in  accurately  closed  bottles.    It  uadergtiesl 
no  change  on  exposure.     There  are  two  officinal  preparations  of  it;  the 
tincture,  which  is  chiefly  employed  internally ;  and  the  watery  solution, 
which  is  used  localJy,     It  has  been  employed  as  a  local  styptic  in  a 
semi-deliquesced  state,  and  found  to  be  extremely  efficient     For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  J.  Z.  Lawrence  keeps  it  in  a  bottle  loosely  closed,  and, 
as  it  deliquesces,  applies  the  thick  liquid  portion,  by  means  of  a  spun-* 
glass  brush,  to  bleeding  surfaces.     MM>  Jodin  and  Aubrun,  of  Paris, 
have  used  it  internally  in  pseudomembranous  croup,  with  great  asserted 
siiooess,  giving  it  in  quantities  varying  frorti  ninety  grains  to  half  aa  I 
ounce,  in  divided  doses,  very  frequently  repeated,  in  the  twenty-four  ' 
hours.    {Ann,  de  Th^rap.,  J 861,  p.  20L)     But  these  I  should  consider 
ae  very  hazardous  doses,  and  justifiable  only  under  desperate  circum* 
stances.     The  solid  sesquichloride  has  proved  an  efficient  rt-medy  in  that  \ 
obstinate  and  painful  ulceration  about  the  t4je-nail,  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  nail  upon  the  flesh.     The  powder  is  intro- 
duced beneath  the  protruding  flesh,  and  sprinkled  on  its  surface.     The  ] 
pain  quickly  subsides,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  in  a  few  days, 
(BosL  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,,  Oct  22,  1863,  p,  240.) 

1.  TIHCTURE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  IROIT.^Tinctuka  Ferhi  Chlo-| 

RiDi.   U.S.  —  TiSflCTURA  FEaui  Pekculoeidi,  Br,  —  Feilri  Mcriathi| 
TiNCTURA.  Ed.  —  Mur\(de.d  Tincture  of  Iron, 

Preparation.    This  was  formerly  prepared  by  dissolving  subcarbo- 
nate  of  iron  (IT.  S.)  in  nuirialie  acid,  and,  after  filtration,  adding  aleo*| 
hoi  to  the  solution.     As  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U,  S.  Pharma^j 
copOBia  conBists  mainly  of  sesquioxidc  of  iron,  and  this,  by  reaction  with] 
muriatic  acid,  is  converted  into  sesquichloride,  there  is  obtained  by  thiaJ 
process  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  alcohol,  with  only  so  mnebl 
water  as  was  contained  in  the  muriatic  acid  used.     But  there  is  usually,] 
in  the  subcarbonate  above  referred  to,  a  small,  though  uncertain  propor- 
tion of  carl>onate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  producing  with  the  muriatic  acid] 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  protochloride,  which  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion.    But  protochloride  of  iron,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted,  by  tho  1 
absorption  of  oxygen,  into  tjesquiehlaridc  and  sesquioxide,  the  latter  of 
which,  being  insoluble,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  preparation  turbid*  j 
If  there  be  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  present,  it  will  dissolve  the  sea-^l 
quioxidc  as  fast  as  formed,  find  thus  preserve  the  liquor  clear;  \m\,  as} 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  old  U.  8,  formula,  the  tincture  was  apt  to  be»| 
come  tnrbid  on  standing.     A  precipitate  was  slowly  produced,  whieUj 
formed  crusts  on  the  bottle,  and  in  this  state  was  insoluble  in  an  excess  < 
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muriatic  add,  probably  from  its  peculiar  state  of  aggregation.*  Another 
inconvenience  incident  to  the  preparation  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  falling  short  of  the  officinal  sp.  gr.  1.16,  the 
whole  of  the  subcarbonate  directed  was  not  dissolved,  and  the  resulting 
tincture  was,  therefore,  too  weak.  If  the  strong  acid  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, this  defect  might  be  obviated,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp, 
of  Baltimore,  by  passing  a  little  muriatic  acid  gas,  from  some  liquid  mu- 
riatic acid  heated  in  a  Florence  flask,  through  a  bent  glass  tube,  into  the 
mixture  of  the  subcarbonate  and  acid,  until  a  perfect  solution  was  ef- 
fected, and  then  proceeding  as  directed  in  the  officinal  process.  (Am, 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxvil  103.) 

But  most  of  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned  have  been  obviated 
in  the  new  process  adopted  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  a 
pint  of  aqueous  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  is  first  made  by  the  succes- 
sive action  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  on  iron  wire,  as  in  the  process 
for  preparing  the  solid  sesquichloride ;  and  three  pints  of  alcohol  are  then 
added.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  even  with  this 
method,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  be  provided  with  materials 
pure  and  of  due  strength,  and  then  faithfully  to  carry  out  all  the  direc- 
tions. (See  U.  8.  Dispensatory.) 

Properties,  The  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  a  deep-brown  liquid, 
which,  in  very  thin  layers,  is  yellowish,  and,  applied  to  white  paper, 
produces  a  yellow  stain.  It  has  a  sour,  very  astringent,  and  strongly 
chalybeate  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  muriatic  ether,  a  little 
of  which  is  probably  generated  by  reaction  between  the  muriatic  acid 
mnd  alcohol.  It  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  0.990;  and  a  fluidounce  of  it 
should  yield  when  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia,  an  amount 
of  aesquiozide  of  iron  weighing,  after  being  washed,  dried,  and  ignited, 
S9  grains.  It  is  sensible  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  iron.  The  following 
sabetances  produce  precipitates  with  it;  namely,  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths  and  their  carbonates,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Sffeds  on  the  System,  This  preparation  is  locally  excitant  and  astrin- 
gent, and,  in  excess,  highly  irritant.  Swallowed  in  moderate  doses,  it 
mcts  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  increasing  the 
mppetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  causing  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
More  largely  used,  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and,  in  great  excess,  acts  as 
m  poison  by  inflaming  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Christison,  in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  mentions  a  case  in  which  death 

*  Prof.  Proeter  Meertaioed,  at  my  request,  that  this  precipitate  was  not  an  oiy- 
chloride  of  iron,  fur  it  was  dissclTed  by  sulphuric  acid  without  the  eTolution  of 
uuriaiie  aoid.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  sesquioxide.  rendered,  as  suggested  in 
the  t«xi,  insoluble  in  excess  of  muriatic  acid  by  its  peculiar  molecular  condition. 
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ppearcd  to  restilt  from  ewallowing  a  fluldoimce  and  a  half  nf  the  Uncturo, 
There  were  symptoms  of  inflammation  iu  the  stomach  and  bowels  during 
life,  and  the  marks  of  it  after  death,  U[>od  ihc  sys^tem  in  general  it  pro- 
iluces  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  chalybeates,  and  is  thought,  nioreoirer, 
by  Bome,  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on 
the  urinary  organs.  Though  I  have  used  the  medicine  considerably,  I 
have  not  noticed  the  latter  effects,  bat  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  denying  them.  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  extraordinary 
power  of  coagulating  the  blood,  poSj?eBsnd  by  a  strong  watery  solutaon 
of  the  se8t(ui chloride,  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels;  and  the 
tincture  would  probably  have  a  similar  effect. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  tincture  may  be  used  with  advantage* 
as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and  w  joint  tonic  and  astringent  in  diarrhoea  of 
relaxation,  and  in  passsive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It  may  also  be  used  with  a  view  to  bring  tlie  system  under  the  influence 
of  iron,  and  is  with  many  a  favourite  remedy  for  this  purpose;  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach,  if  given  somewhat 
too  freely;  and  is  inferior,  I  think,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  i>owder  and 
carbonat-e,  and  to  the  milder  eolublu  salts,  as  the  double  tartrate,  or  ara« 
monio-citrate.  There  are,  however,  special  purpoi^es  which  it  may  be 
better  calculated  to  fulfil  than  those  preparations.  Through  the  chlorineJ 
in  \U  composition,  it  has  been  considered  a.s  having  aUeralive  properticS| 
which  render  it  more  efficient  in  scrofula  than  the  cluilybeates  generally  j. 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  associated  with  other  chlorides,  as  those  c 
barium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  in  the  treatment  of  that  affection,  when.' 
complicated  with  ana?mia.  It  is  supposed  also  to  be  more  elBcaciou 
than  most  of  the  chalybeates,  in  checking  hemorrhage  from  the  ulerusij 
and  urinary  passages.  It  has,  indeed,  enjoyed  considerable  reputation^ 
in  consequence  of  the  special  influence  ascribed  to  it  over  the  urinary 
organs.  In  anemic  cases  of  dropsy,  in  which  chalybcates  arc  indicated,*^ 
it  might  be  selected  preferably  to  others,  from  its  supposed  possession 
of  diuretic  powers.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  those  cases  of  anemia,  in 
which  there  is  a  coexisting  indication  for  nitrnmuriatic  acid,  as  in  the 
form  of  cachexia  attended  with  copious  formation  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  urine,  I  have  seen  this  combination  very  speedily  successful  under] 
such  circumstances.  Some  surgeons  of  eminence  have  found  it  peculiarly 
eihcient  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  which  it  must  be  used 
more  freely  than  for  other  purposes;  ten  minims  being  given  every  teal 
mintites  until  it  produces  the  desired  effect  or  nauseates.  It  has  also  beon 
recommended  in  dysury  from  weakness  of  the  muKCular  coats  of  the 
bladder,  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  same  viscus,  and  frtym 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  leucorrhoea,  gleets,  and  the  advanced  stagi^s 
of  gonorrhoea.  A  very  natural  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  this  tincture 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages  was  that,  being  eliminated  along 
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with  the  arine,  it  came  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  pas- 
sages, and  produced  its  effects  hy  an  immediate  action  on  the  seat  of 
the  disease ;  but  Dr.  A.  H.  Hassali,  of  Loifdon,  has  satisfactorily  de- 
termined, by  repeated  experiments,  that  neither  the  chloride  itself,  nor 
dther  of  its  constituents,  passes  out  with  the  urine ;  and  this  explana- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  abandoned.  (Lancet,  Dec.  1864,  p.  740.)  But 
the  absence  of  the  tincture  from  the  passages  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not 
act  directly  on  the  diseased  tissue ;  for,  if  it  circulates  with  the  blood. 
It  comes  really  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  tissue  than  if  merely 
passing  over  the  outer  surface  of  it ;  and,  if  it  has  any  special  relation 
to  these  organs,  it  thus  has  the  opportunity  of  exercising  its  full  influ- 
ence on  them. 

A  new  application  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  made  of  the  tincture 
by  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh;  to  the  treatment,  namely,  of 
erysipelas.     He  gives  it  internally,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  drops  every  two  hours,  continued  night  and  day,  throughout  the 
complaint,  employing  no  other  treatment,  except  to  operate  freely  on 
the  bowels  in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  to  keep  them  regularly 
open.     At  the  time  of  his  published  notice,  he  had  used  the  remedy  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  invariable  success.  (Ed.  Month,  Journ.  of  Med. 
Set,,  A.D.  1851,  p.  498.)     Other  practitioners  have  employed  the  remedy, 
mnd  reported  favourably  of  its  effects.     I  have  myself  used  it  in  many 
cases,  which  all  terminated  in  health  at  the  usual  period;  though  the 
«ame  result  might  possibly  have  happened  under  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment;  for,  within  my  observation,  this  complaint  has  almost  always 
«nded  favourably,  unless  in  individuals  previously  broken  down  by  in- 
temperance or  disease.     Still,  after  so  uniformly  favourable  an  experi- 
ence, running  through  several  years  of  hospital  practice,  I  cannot  but 
"tiiuik  that  there  is  real  efficacy  in  the  remedy. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  has  employed  a  similar  treatment, 
^th  great  supposed  advantage,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  considers  the  rem- 
edy, from  his  experience  with  it  in  twenty  cases,  as  superior  to  all  others 
in  that  complaint.  He  gave  it  in  doses  varying  according  to  the  age, 
1W>m  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  drop  for  an  infant  six  or  seven  weeks 
old,  to  ten  drops  for  a  child  eight  years  old,  and  at  intervals  varying 
from  four  to  eight  hours.  (Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  ix.  1()5,  March, 
1854.) 

The  tincture  has  also  been  given,  with  supposed  benefit,  in  pseudo- 
membranous angina,  or  epidemic  diphtheria,  in  which  the  blood  is 
believed  to  be  depraved  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
diaracterizes  erysipelas. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  as  .especially  efficacious  in  purpura 
bsmorrbagica. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
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[part  II* 


uiinimB,  which  may  be  incre&sed  to  ooe  or  two  fluidmchms,  two  or  three  I 

tiroes  a  day.  I 

Eastern  ally  the  medicine  has  been  employed  ae  a  stimolantand  astrin-  I 

g<?nt  application  to  venereal  warts,  and  cancerous  and  fungous  ulcers;  I 

and  as  a  styptic  to  hleeding  surfaces,  I 

2.  SOLTTTION  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON — Liqddh  Fkrbi  J 
PERooLcmroL  Br.  I 

A  strong  solution  of  pcrcbloride  of  iron  having  come  into  extensive  I 
use  as  a  styptic,  the  Britiiih  Pharmacopeia  adoptt^d  it  as  officinal,  and  I 
gives  a  process  for  its  preparatioiL  Unfortunately,  however,  from  certain  I 
defects  in  the  formula,  the  resulting  preparation  is  not  a  pure  solution  of  1 
the  sesquichloride  of  Iron,  hut  contains  also  a  portion  of  the  protochloride  I 
and  an  excess  of  riitnc  acid.  The  preparation  was  not  adopted  in  the  I 
U.  S.  PharmacopfEia;  hecausc,  directions  having  been  given  for  preparing  I 
the  solid  scscjuichloride,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  sohition  I 
of  any  desired  strength  than  simply  to  disi?olve  this  in  water  I 

When  properly  made,  the  solution  has  an  orange  colour,  and  mm 
strongly  ferruginous  and  styptic  taste.  It  unites  with  water  and  alco- 1 
hoi  in  all  proportions.  The  strength  of  the  British  solution  in  se&qni*! 
chloride  is  probably  about  four  times  that  of  the  \J.  S.  tincture  of  the  I 
chloride,  I 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  preparntion  i&  used  almost  cxclu-l 
sively  as  a  local  styptic :  a  property  wbicli  it  owes  mainly  to  its  extraor-^l 
dinary  power  of  coagulating  the  b!ood.  M.  Fravaz,  a  surgeon  of  Lyons^  J 
in  France,  found  that^  through  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  it  thrown  I 
into  an  artery  or  vein,  all  the  bloiKi  for  an  extent  of  somewhat  morel 
than  an  inch,  was  coagulated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  a  firiii.1 
clot.  It  has  been  employed  especittlly  in  the  treatment  of  varices  andJ 
aneurism al  tumours.  In  the  cure  of  varices,  it  is  asserted  to  have! 
proved  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  known.  For  this  purpose,  M 
solution  has  been  recommended  containing  about  one  part  of  the  salt  torn 
two  parts  of  water,  for  aneurisms  about  one  part  to  four.  Hut  thin 
operation  is  not  without  danger;  as  caries  are  on  record  of  death  from  ital 
injection  into  nievi  of  the  face  in  infants,  consequent  on  the  directl 
passage  of  the  solution  through  a  vein  of  the  uievub  into  the  heart,  wherol 
the  blood  was  coagulated.  Caution,  therefore,  is  necessary,  in  perform-l 
ing  the  operation^  to  introduce  the  solution  very  slowly.  (3Ied.  T.  and\ 
Qaz.,  June,  1864,  p.  683,)  It  has  also  been  used  to  check  hcmorrhagetj 
in  surgical  operations,  applied  upon  pledgets  of  lint,  and  for  the  cure  all 
panniforra  keratitis,  being  for  this  purfnjse  dropped  into  the  eye.  (SeeJ 
N.  Am,  MedicO'chirurg.  Iiev.,i.  117.)  It  is  said  to  effect  the  cur^  ofl 
hemorrhoids,  applied  to  them  after  blistering.  Solutions  of  varioun 
strengths,  tn  fiuit  special  purposes,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  six.'^ 
three,  two,  and  one  and  a  half  drachms  in  a  fluidounee  of  distilled  water. 
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The  British  solution  may  be  gireo  internally  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to 
ten  minims.  Applied  locally  to  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
as  ecxema,  lichen  agrius,  etc,  it  is  said  in  some  instances  to  have  ef- 
fected speedy  cures. 

Perchloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  substances  of  which  the  dilution  ban 
been  used,  in  the  form  of  spray,  by  means  of  the  atomizer  It  may  be 
employed  in  this  way  in  diphtheric  affections  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  die  air-passages,  and  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The  stn;ngth  of  the 
aohition,  in  ordinary  chronic  inflammation^  may  \te  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water;  for  diphtheria  and  hemorrhage 
from  two  to  ten  grains. 

n.  AMMOXIATED  IRON.  —  FebbUM  AmmOKIATUX.  IT.  S. 
1850. — AmmcnuH^lcride  of  Iron. 

When  the  sobcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  .S.  Pharmacoposria  ete^s/fuiox- 
Mfe  of  iron)  is  diges^ted  with  muriatic  acid,  a  reaction  takeif  \Aiu^.,  \ij 
wUdi  the  sesquicfaloride  of  iron  is  formed  io  £olution.  If  now  a  liolu- 
tim  oC  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixed  liquldif  eiraporat«rd 
to  diTiies.  we  obtain  tL«r  pnf>aration  mA*tf  coneWeratioo.  It  Vk  prol^ar 
hly  MVCkiBg  more  than  a  mixture  of  £«s<|U.Vhlorid«r  of  iron  %sA  muriatAr 
if  amaMmia.  the  former  amount :i^  oljt  Vj  aU^t  15  \^f  eecit. 

AwMlited  iroD  \&  is  fTTe^^ise  fm3n«  of  a  fo«e  ^«ddlf^JiH>^lJ:tge  t^A- 
mtr,  aad  f;haq>  saline*,  and  cLaljVj^^jEr  taeur.  It  i«^  deli'^u^rtioexft,  ai^d 
ariahie  la  waur  azud  tj^A^A  It*  i23f:!ompa::4>!e»  ar»r  the  hussM:  ai^  tif/Mr 
if  ike  ptveedixtg  artSf^. 

Fader  tbe  Bane  <.4for^t  jt'orttaUt  or  wMtriitsJl  fU/wtm.  a  prepanaioji 
doaehr  aaakigT'Of  t^.>  tiif  iia^  I'.vl;^  bee*>  kii'.'Wii.  tui«ofr  iLe  tliue^.  uideM. 
if  Basl  Vajesit3&e.  wiJf-L  ir&§  pro^.tiirtsd  by  tniUixLJiig  a  iiJrtuje  </ 
Mafwoade  of  iir^  axr^  miriisii^  '.^  iaL:mc«iLiaL.  Tiift*  M%i»^u^v2Jde  w«» 
Ifit^Wy  «iET«Tft.d.  ait  tif*^  »^»«i**t^  '.if  a  pari  t*f  ^te  aivTiatie  a**jd  </ 
ArBuzriKU'  -cif  aimumia.  ist''  Befcjrikii] '.>n6^  '.>f  ar.*!!.  whidu  th%*u  «*ii»nu> 
muluned  wjti  tin-  rwixaiuaer  t<?  the  luuritttA:.  The  }»r*rpfc.rfcti'k'.»j. 
inoL  ildR  xii'w  tiffi*riiia'.  ii:  iitviij^  m  yeJU'.nr  f:Oi^*\xT.  and  a  bliirhr 
odour 
JMbcaJ  TiBK.  Tilt  prwrt  jireoimiinaDfje  t»f  ihe  XD1lria^e  '/  louiiiouUi 
"tMtt  a  fM^ik-  cLiii'TiH9Kt^  wbik-  h  mxpanf  ap»rrt-ut  auo.  ab  t^'.mjAr 
ahesvtrre  jiHtpertiet.  wLiti  r?v*  h  tt  w»Uifwiiirt  )iwuliaf  vimr- 
II  it-  parcicuiarjj  s^ijiIicabM^  w  'jum^  wiiiri  ufler  iIldlt;aliolJ^  a: 
'  for  "UK-  mfiuenet-  ti*  imi!  and  of  a  deoUr-rueir:  ajprtT  hu»*L  art  jtrt>- 
iL  antmiir  tfiui'ef  uf  uh  FVtn«m  witl  HWnlifL  Irui^ibmif  frlauQ^  ht 
M  aerohila  wTtt  eularp^c  Irrvr.  or  will  cbmnicttl'v  ij»r)itiit&ec  iuiif 
Ml  jmsmsui.  bmrever  i:  ii-  link-  uwfC:  und  h  ih  m  htuirpr  iiflj»*iual  nav- 
^  ^p*a.  abandoned  bini  il  tb<  V  f  uuc  hr  J^iiunub'.nijittfia^  Tii* 
^■ar  JF  loB  or  TW'. '.  f  rniiuf  if  bepL  wtiii  wu(l*l  may  U  givei    ii    pil 
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solution,  or  electuarj.     The  London  College  directed  a  tincture,  whicb|^ 
being  a  useless  preparation,  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  code. 

III.  IODIDE  OP  IRON. — Ferri  Iodidcm.  Br, 

Preparation,  Iodide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  simply  mixing  the  twa 
ingredients  together,  with  the  presence  of  water,  which  dis*solves  th« 
resulting  compound,  and,  after  filtration,  yields  it  by  evaporation.     Tt 
iron  is  employed  in  t4je  state  of  filings^  or  of  wire;  but  the  latter  ia  pref^ 
erable,  a.n  it  m  m  general  purer    Tire  preparation  consists  of  one  equi^ 
lent  of  iron,  one  of  iodine,  atid  five  of  water;  but,  if  considerable  faea 
is  employed  in  drying  it,  the  proportion  of  water  is  smaller.     It  sbouU 
be  kept  in  a  well-8topped  bottlc. 

Fropertien.  When  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  is  very  carefuJly  evaf 
orated,  with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  salt  is  obtained  m  tb 
form  of  green,  trauBparent,  tabular  crystals ;  but,  as  ordinarily  prepared,] 
it  is  a  greenish -black  substance,  of  an  astringent  chalybeate  taste,  ver 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol      At  a  moderaf 
heat  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  dark-gray,  crystalline  ma 
of  a  metallic  liistrc.     At  a  higher  heat,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  it  i 
decomposed ;  the  iodine  escaping,  and  the  Iron  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
remaining  behind  as  the  sesqui oxide.     Upon  the  slightest  exposure 
the  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  iron  attracts  oxygen  and 
passes  into  the  state  of  eesquiuxide,  while  the  iodine  becomes  freeJ 
Analogy  would  leatl  to  the  supposition  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro 
tochloride  of  iron,  the  metal  would  be  divided  between  the  oxygen  al] 
sorbed,  and  the  principle  previously  combined  with  it,  forming  the  sea* 
qui-iodide  and  sesquioxide;  but  that  iodine  is  liberated  is  shown 
the  fact,  that  the  altered  substance  colours  starch  blue.     This  eban^ 
has  almot't  always  happened,  in  some  degree,  with  the  iodide  of  iron 
the  hhopSj  which,  cm  that  account,  is  seldom  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  the  iodide  undergoes  this  change  much  more  rapidlj 
than  the  solid  salt,  quickly  depositing  the  soBquioxide,  and  thus  becon 
ing  weakened  as  a  chalybeate.     There  are,  however,  two  means  of  pr 
tecting  the  solution  against  this  change;  one  by  introducing  into  ill 
bottle  containing  it  some  iron  filings,  or  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  the  other  b| 
incorporating  it  with  a  consideruble  proportion  of  sugar     A  solution 
protected  in  the  latter  method  is  olficinal,  and  will  be  described.     In  thi 
former  method,  the  free  iron  immediately  takes  all  the  oxygen  whic 
that  of  the  iodide  absorbs  from  the  air;  and  the  protiodide,  therefor 
remains  unchanged  in  the  solution, 

Incom^xUibles.  Precipitates  are  produced  in  the  solution  of  iodide  < 
iron  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  magnesia^  soaf 
hydrosulphurie  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphurets,  ferrocyanide  of  pot 
sium,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper;  silver^  and  mercury,  but  not  i 
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ofnne,  by  the  soluUe  phosphates,  all  the  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 
and  many  other  organic  substances. 

Effects  on  the  SyalenL  Iodide  of  iron  has  both  the  topical  and  const!- 
titional  effects  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  the  metal,  increasing  the  ap- 
petite, improving  digestion,  enriching  the  blood,  and  of^erating  generally 
as  a  tonic;  but  it  is  less  astringent  than  the  sulphate,  and  probably 
lesB  so  than  the  nitrate  or  chloride;  and,  moreover,  possesses  peculiar 
properties  quite  distinct  from  its  powers  as  a  chalybeate,  and  attribu- 
table  to  the  iodine  it  contains.     These  are  evinced  in  its  alterative, 
diuretic,  and  laxative  effects.     Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  states  that,  shortly 
after  its  administration  in  large  doses,  both  iron  and  iodine  may  be  found 
in  the  urine;  hot  it  is  not  mainly  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  iron  that  it  is  thus 
thrown  offl     The  experiments  of  Quevenne  show  that  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  metal  passes  by  the  kidneys,  while  the  iodine  passes  abund- 
antly ;  proving  that  the  two  constituents  are  separated  in  the  system, 
mnd  most  of  the  iron  retained.  (Arch,  de  Physiol,  de  Bouchardat,  Oct. 
1854,  p.  104.)     We  can  thus  explain  the  two  classes  of  effects  produced, 
one  belonging  to  the  chalybeate  ingredient,  the  other  to  the  iodine.     In 
over-doses,  iodide  of  iron  proves  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caua- 
ing  epigastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains. 
^ery  largely  taken,  it  would  probably  induce  serious  gastro-intestinal 
ftoflammation ;  though  I  have  seen  no  account  of  positively  poisonous 
^flfecta. 

Therapeutic  Application,  This  medicine  was  first  employed  by  Dr. 
SMerquin  so  early  as  in  the  year  1824.     It  is  now  among  the  most  pop- 
^alar  of  the  chalybeates,  though  employed  chiefly  in  a  special  class  of 
■^ranm      It  may  be  used  as  a  gastric  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  or  with  a  view 
%o  the  general  effects  of  iron  on  the  system,  as  in  simple  chlorosis,  or  in 
%lie  anemic  condition  attended  with  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  etc.;  but 
StB  best  effects  are  displayed  in  cases  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  other 
Yomis  of  local  tumefaction  or  induration,  in  which  there  is  at  the  same 
^me  an  indication  for  the  improvement  of  the  blood.     It  is  only  in  the 
mbeence  of  all  febrile  excitement  and  gastric  inflammation,  that  it  should 
lie  resorted  to  in  such  cases ;  but,  when  properly  accommodated  to  the 
mtate  of  the   system,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.     In  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  external  or  internal,  diseases  of  the  bones,  ligaments, 
mod  joints,  and  ulcerative  and  eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  when  these 
can  be  traced  to  a  scrofulous  taint ;  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
^and,  mamma,  testicle,  ovary,  liver,  and  spleen ;  in  various  subacute  or 
chronic  swellings  and  indurations  without  special  seat,  or  known  pecu- 
liarity of  character;  in  all  these  affections,  it  may  be  consideriHl  as  indi- 
cated when  they  exist  conjointly  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  bloo<l,  and 
a  general  deficiency  of  vital  force.     Without  this  associated  condition, 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  excitant  properties  of  tlie  chalybeate  on  the 
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system  may  be  contraindicated,  some  other  preparation  of  iodine,  espe- 
cially iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  preferred.  Iodide  of  iron  has  also 
been  used  with  advantage  in  secondary  syphilitic  affect  ions,  in  like  man- 
ner connected  with  anemic  debility.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  diabetes.  A  solution  of  it  containing  from  one 
to  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed  locally  as  an  in- 
jection in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea,  and  as  a  lotion  in  ulcers. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  iodide  of  iron  is  two  or  three  grains 
three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  ten  grains,  if  not  found  to 
disturb  the  stomach.  The  administration  of  it,  in  the  pilular  form,  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  its  deliquescent  prop- 
erty, and  extreme  proneness  to  chemical  change.  Yarious  modes  of 
obviating  these  objections  have  been  proposed  Perhaps  the  best  method 
would  be  to  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence  the  officinal  solution  of 
the  iodide,  which  is  protected  from  change  by  sugar;  or  the  pr^aration 
might  be  directly  incorporated  with  sugar  when  made  into  pills;  or,  as 
suggested  by  Prof.  Procter,  a  little  reduced  iron  might  be  added  to  the 
mass  with  the  same  view.  But,  even  though  protected  against  oxida- 
tion, the  pills  would  still  be  liable  to  deliquescence.  To  obviate  both 
disadvantages,  they  might  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  impervious 
matter,  by  dipping  them  into  a  chloroformic  solution  of  caoutchouc  and 
drying  them.  It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  following  paragraph,  that  theoe 
suggestions  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  recent  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  even  to  the  impervious  coating,  though  the  mate- 
rial for  coating  the  pills  is  not  the  one  here  proposed,  and  is  probably 
preferable  to  it. 

Pith  of  Iodide  of  Iron  (PiLULiB  Ferbi  Iodidi,  U,  8.)  are  ordered  by 
our  officinal  code  to  be  made  by  first  forming  the  iodide  in  strong  solution 
by  a  direct  combination  of  the  two  ingredients,  then  incorporating  the 
solution  with  a  little  reduced  iron,  sugar,  and  marshmallow  in  powder, 
and  finally  evaporating  to  a  pilular  consistence,  and  dividing  into  pills. 
These  are  directed  to  be  coated  with  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  preserves  them  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  air, 
while  the  reduced  iron  and  sugar  still  further  protect  them  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron.  Each  pill  contains  about  a  grain  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  reduced  iron.  Two  or  three  of  them 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  (Sraupus  Fbrri  Iodidi,  U.  S.,  Br.).  —  So- 
ItUion  of  Iodide  of  Iron  (Liquor  Ferri  Iodidi,  U.  S.  1850).  This  is 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine 
and  iron  filings  together  in  water,  filtering  the  solution  into  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  syrup,  in  a  bottle,  previously  heated  to  212^,  and  then  adding 
sufficient  syrup  to  produce  the  requisite  measure.  This  preparation 
differs  from  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
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in  luiT]Dg>  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  which  was  needed  for  its  preser- 
Tation,  and  which  ia  now  sufficient  to  authorize  the  preparation  to  be 
plaeed  among  the  syrups.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  most  convenient  form 
for  the  administration  of  iodide  of  iron. 

The  synip  is  transparent,  and  of  a  pale-green,  or  yellowish-green 
eolomr,  and  witheut  sediment.  By  exposure  to  light,  in  a  closely  stopped 
bottle,  it  becomes  nearly  colourless.  It  is  the  common  form  for  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  pill. 
When  it  is  swallowed,  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  out  the  mouth  well, 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  injury  to  the  teeth.  The  dose  of  the  U.  8. 
preparation  is  from  twenty  to  forty  minims,  which  should  be  diluted  with 
water,  but  only  at  the  moment  of  exhibition. 

IV.  FERROCYAXIDE  OF  IRON. — Febbi  FebboCYANIDCM. 
K  & — Fkire  Prussian  Blue, 

Preparuiion.  As  the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce  is  always  more  or 
leaa  imporas,  this  preparation  should  be  made  specially  for  medical  use. 
The  U.  8.  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  to  the  officinal  solution  of  tersul- 
phale  of  iron  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  should  be  added, 
apd  that  the  precipitate  produced  should  be  washed  on  a  filter,  and  dried. 
PortioDS  of  tlie  iron  of  the  tersulphate,  and  of  the  potassium  of  the  fer- 
roeyaaide,  change  places,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa  and  ferro- 
cyanide of  iron,  of  which  the  former  either  remains  in  the  solution,  or  is 
diaaplved  out  in  the  washing,  leaving  the  latter  pure. 

Comtposiiian,  Ferrocyanide  of  iron  consists  of  three  equivalents  of 
isrrocyanogen  (which  contains  one  equivalent  of  iron  and  three  of  cya- 
nogen), four  equivalents  of  iron,  and  six  eqs.  of  water ;  the  last  ingnv 
dient  being  essential;  as  it  cannot  be  separated  without  decomposing  the 
•alt  The  compound,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  haloid  salta,  may 
be  looked  on  as  consisting  of  a  hydracid  and  an  oxide  of  iron,  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water  going  to  the  ferrocyanogen,  and  the  oxygen  to  the  iron. 
In  this  view,  the  salt  would  be  a  hydroferrocyanate  of  the  sesquioxide 
if  iraii,  and  would  consist  of  three  eqs.  of  hydroferroc^-anic  acid  (each 
eootaining  one  eq.  of  ferrocyanogen  and  two  of  hydrogen),  and  two  eqs. 
of  leaqnioxide  of  iron.  Commercial  Pru^iiian  blue  always  contains, 
bendea  the  above  ecmpound,  a  portion  of  unoombiued  alumina  and 
teaqnioxide  of  iron. 

Properties.  The  pure  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a  rich  deep-blue  powder, 
iDodorona  and  taeteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  unaffected 
by  llie  dOate  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
poeing  it,  oonoeutrated  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  decompose  it,  and  the 
alkalies  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

EffetAs  on  (he  System.  From  the  insipidity  of  Prussian  blue.  lU  insol- 
dnlisy  even  in  dilate  aetds,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  whenever  fer- 
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rocjanide  of  potassium  meets  a  salt  of  iron  in  the  body,  even  in  thel 

cirLMilating  liquor  fiaaguinis,  a  fair  inftrcncc  is,  that  it  would  prnhablyj 
luivc  no  other  effect  on  the  ftjstem  than  such  as  might  result  mechan- 
ically from  the  presence  of  an  insoluble  powder  in  the  stomach  am|{ 
bowels;  and  this  view  would  seem  to  bo  supported  by  the  e.xpenmeDtaf 
of  M.  Caullon,  who  found  it  without  action  in  several  different  specied  of] 
animals.  {Merat  el  De  Lens,  n.  531.) 

7\erape.utic  Application.    Notwithstanding,  however,  its  presumed 
inertness,  it  has  been  much  commended  by  some  practitioners,     Dr  W, 
Zoliickoffer,  of  Maryland,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profe.ssion  to  it 
as  a  remedy  in  inter mittent  and  remiUtini  fevera,  in  wliieh  ho  was  in- 
duced by  his  observations  to  consider  it  superior  to  Peruvian  bark,  (vim,  I 
3fett  Recorder,  July,  1822,  v.  540.)    Dr*  Samuel  Jackson  Jate  of  North- 
umberland, employed  it  with  success  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  hut  ■ 
found  it  to  fail  in  many.   (Am.  Journ,  of  Med.  Set,  ii.  336,  a.d.  1821.)  j 
Dr  FTasse,  a  German  physician,  found  it  effectual  in  an  epidemic  inter- 1 
luittent  wliich  prevailed  at  Gastrow  in  the  spring  of  1S2T;  but  be  gavel 
doses  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  with  a  scruple  of  pepper,  the  latter  of  whickj 
was  probably  much  the  more  efficacious  of  the  tw*o.  (Hufeland**  Journ, 
quoted  by  Merat  and  de  Lens,  ii.  531.)     Dr.  Eherle  speaks  of  it  favoujvj 
ably  from  his  own  observation  and  experience.  (Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.^l 
4th  ed.,  i.  321,)     Many  other  physicians  have  borne  a  somewhat  hesit»-J 
ting  or  equivocal  testimony  in  its  favour,     I  tried  it  myself  in  a  number | 
of  cases,  soon  after  it  first  came  into  notice,  with  some  success^  but  with  ] 
80  many  failures  that  I  soon  abandoned  it.     The  medicine  has  bc*eii' 
given  with  supposed  success  also  in  chorea  and  epilepsy,  but  associated 
generally  with  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  real  agent  of  cure  doubtful,  ami  I 
sometimes  in  such  doses  as  to  leave  no  douht  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  J 
the  Prussian  blue.     Thus,  M.  Burguet,  of  Bordeaux,  gave  from  oi 
eighth  (if  a  grain  to  four  groins  a  day;  and  Dr.  Kirekhoff,  of  Ghent,  aup^j 
posed  that  he  cured  epilepsy  with  from  half  a  grain  to  six  grains  in  tbe 
day.     Dr.  Bridges,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  it  in  a  case  of  obstiiiatQ] 
facial  neuralgia,  with  considerable  relief,  after  the  ordinary  remedied  I 
had  been  tried  with  little  or  no  effect.     It  will  have  been  observed  tbat 
all  these  diseases,  in  whicb  efficiency  has  been  claimed  for  it,  are  of  a 
character  to  be  readily  affected  through  the  mind;  and  in  which  any* 
thing  vvill  occasionally  effect  apparent  cures  in  which  the  patient  may 
have  confidence,  or  even  strong  hope,     I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  ' 
say,  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  insoluble  agent  in  the  prim®  vim, 
acting  only  meebantcally  on  the  mucous  surface,  may  not  prove  useful 
in  nervoua  diseases,  and  local  affections  of  the  membrane  itself. 

The  dose,  as  given  by  different  practitioners,  varies  extremely.  Gen- 
erally, from  four  to  kix  grains  have  Iwen  given  several  times  a  day.  In- 
.stanoeg  are  mentioned  above  in  which  the  dose  was  reduced  to  the  eighth 
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of  ft  grain,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  gave  in  some  cases 
two  drachms  daring  the  interval  in  intcrmittents,  finding  it  to  lie  easily 
on  the  stomach.  This  latter  fact  tends  strongly  to  favour  the  idea  of  its 
ioertness,  in  reference  to  any  direct  influence  on  the  system  in  general. 


Beaidea  the  preparations  of  iron,  other  substances  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  remedially  employed,  under  the  impression  Uiat  they  might  supply 
deficiences,  in  the  system,  of  certain  constituents  derived  from  the  min- 
end  kingdom. 

Manganese,  having  been  found  in  the  blood,  has  been  like  iron  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  normal  ingredient  of  that  fluid ;  and,  under  this 
impresnon,  has  been  used  in  certain  conditions  of  antemia  as  an  adjuvant 
of  the  cbalybeates,  or  a  substitute  for  them.  At  one  time  the  compounds 
of  this  metal  were  considerably  prescribed ;  but,  with  one  exception,  the 
permanganaie  of  poiasita,  they  have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect; 
ftod  this  owes  its  importance  to  quite  other  properties  than  those  of  a 
fBConstractive  tonic.  This  salt  will  be  treated  of  with  the  Diainfectr 
oate;  and  I  may  then  take  occasion  to  allude  to  some  other  prepara- 
tMMiB  of  this  metal ;  but,  for  a  full  account  of  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Pko8phai€  of  Lime  has  Ijeeu  Bupi>oBed  to  be  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
diseaaed  bones,  by  supplying  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  as  in  rickets, 
Bcrolialoiis  affections  of  the  booes,  etc.;  but  it  is  not,  I  believe,  the  defi- 
dency  of  material  that  here  constitutes  the  difficulty,  so  much  as  the  power 
of  awBJmilating  them ;  and  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  almost  always 
flafficieDtly  supplied  with  the  food.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  used  with- 
out disadvantage,  even  if  productive  of  no  great  Ijenefit.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcBia,  under  the  title  of  PrtcipUaled 
Fkotphate  of  Lime  (Colds  Phonphau  Prmnpitaia.  U.  S.),  and  directions 
are  given  for  preparing  it  from  calcined  bones.  (See  U.  8.  DiKyenmUory^ 
19th  ed.)  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
hat  readily  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids.  The 
add  being  tribasic.  it  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  lime  and  one  of  phospho- 
ric acid.  Beneke  has  suggested  its  use  in  diseases  of  defective  nutri- 
tion, as  scrofula,  phthisic,  etc.,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  an  iogre- 
dient  in  the  ulUmate  cells ;  but  the  same  reason  for  doubt  exists  here  as 
in  the  former  case  of  dist^ased  bones;  it  is  not  the  material,  but  the 
asBUBilating  power  that  is  wanting ;  for,  in  many  of  these  cases,  tiie  insol- 
uble phosphates  are  discharged  in  excess  by  thi*  kidneys,  showing  that 
then  is  no  deficiency  of  them  in  the  blood.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  graioa.    It  may  be  g^ven  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  with 
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the  aid  of  a  little  mariatic  or  nitric  acid,  which  will  often  probably 
greatly  add  to  its  efficiency. 

HypophoaphUea.  On  the  same  view  of  supplying  a  supposed  defi- 
ciency of  material  in  the  system,  the  hypophosphites  have  been  em- 
ployed to  furnish  phosphorus  to  the  tissues;  and  with  this  object  have 
been  especially  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  their  entire  want  of  control  over  this  disease ;  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  them 
into  the  already  overburdened  catalogue  of  remedies.  All  needAil  in- 
formation in  relation  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  ihird  part  of  the  U. 
B,  Dispensatory  (12th  ed.). 
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SECTION  SECOND- 
Diffusible  Stimulanls. 

Undxe  this  division  of  General  Stimulants  are  included  those  which 
act  quickly  and  energetically,  but  only  for  a  comparatively  short  period. 
In  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  stimulant  property  they  differ 
much  among  themselves ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  greatly  exceed,  in 
this  respect  the  permanent  stimulants,  embracing  the  astringents  and 
tonics,  which  have  just  been  under  consideration.  One  of  the  laws  of 
ail  stimulation,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  is  that  it  is  followed  by  a 
depreasion  proportionate,  at  least  approximately,  to  the  previous  exalta- 
tion of  the  function  or  functions  excited.  Hence,  the  remedies  belonging 
to  the  present  section,  as  they  exceed  the  astringents  and  tonics  in  rapid- 
ity and  extent  of  stimulant  action,  leave  behind  them  a  more  speedy  and 
greator  depression. 

General  Therapeutic  Remarks  on  Diffusible  Stimulalion, 

The  condition  to  which  this  therapeutic  process  is  applicable,  is  ob- 
▼iooaly  that  of  general  depression  of  the  actions  or  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem. To  a  considerable  extent,  the  observations  made  upon  tonic 
stimulation  in  reference  to  the  possible  injury  from  its  abuse,  and  to  the 
eonditions  of  depression  or  debility  admitting  and  calling  for  its  emj^oy- 
ment,  are  applicable  also  to  this  variety,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Only 
a  few  remarks,  more  particularly  bearing  on  the  subject  at  present  under 
consideration,  are  required. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diffusible  stimulants  may  be  resorted  to  in 
caacfl  of  considerable,  and  especially  of  rather  sudden  or  acute  pros- 
tration, which  tonics  and  nutritious  food  are  either  too  slow  in  action,  or 
too  feeble  in  stimulant  power  to  counteract  But  some  cautions  are 
neoeasary. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  vital  actions,  depending 
on  the  concentration  of  blood  and  nervous  power  in  some  large  organ, 
or  extensive  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  a  state  of  high  in- 
flammation. This  may  without  caution  be  mistaken  for  real  debility, 
and  &taUy  treated  under  that  impression.  It  occurs  usually  at  or  near 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory  attack,  and  will  in  general  be 
readily  diagnosticated  by  the  evidences  of  the  existing  inflammation,  if 
fixu  I. — 81 
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the  practitioner  he  ob  hia  guard.  In  these  cases,  blocdin^  is  the  greaw 
remedy,  if  it  can  be  eiiiployed;  the  system  reacting  aa  the  interior  ow 
^utiB  are  uoloadecl,  and  the  pulse  rising  under  the  lancet.  Bat  sometimeeJ 
the  least  amount  of  blood  lost  bo  far  impairs  the  powers  of  the  heart,  aa 
still  further  to  depress  the  pulse.  Uuder  such  circumstances,  atimular 
tion  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  excite  the  heart,  and  rouse  up  thai 
circulation  gcnenilly,  so  that  loss  of  blood  nmy  be  borne,  until  the  relief 
of  the  internal  couf^estion  shall  remove  the  depressing  force.  But  it  iaJ 
obvious  that  the  stimulation  must  be  such  as  will  not  be  likely  to  con* 
tinue  into  the  period  of  reaction,  as  it  would  much  ap:gi*avate  the  dan-i 
ger  of  inflammation.  Therefore,  reliance  shouhl  mainly  be  placed  oii| 
external  stimulation,  which  can  l>e  withdrawn  at  any  moment  w*he&  de-| 
sirablfi ;  and,  if  this  should  prove  inBulRcient,  the  stimulants  of  briefeall 
action  shoyld  be  pivferred,  m  heat,  the  ammoniacal  preparations,  and^ 
those  of  ether 

Another  analogous  condition,  in  which  precisely  the  same  cautions | 
should  be  observed,  is  that  collajtse  of  system  which  generally  attendaj 
violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  not  nn frequently  occurs  after  anj] 
severe  shock  npon  the  system,  as  from  accidental  injury,  or  a  surglcalJ 
operatioQ.     The  nervous  centres  arc  here  prostrated,  and  all  the  vital 
functions  fail  in  consequence.     Sometimes  reaction  never  takes  place  ;^ 
but  when  it  does,  inflammation  and  fever  almost  always  ensue,  and  might 
be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  previous  injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  I 
But  these  are  sometimes  essential  to  assure  reaction.     The  external,  and 
those  of  brief  action  are  here  also  indicated  ;  and  those  especially  should 
\m  avoided  which  would  peculiarly  stimulate  the  organ  likely  to  become 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  the  brain  in  concussion. 

Again,  collapse  ealHng  loudly  for  diflusible  stimulation  sometimeB 
occurs  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  typhous 
and  malignant  character,  and  the  exanlhematous.  Here  also  reactioii 
will  take  place  if  the  patient  survive  ;  and,  ahliough  etjual  caution  in 
regard  to  prolonged  stimulation  is  not  neceaaary  as  in  the  former  inw 
stances,  the  rt^action  itself  being  often  tainted  with  debility,  yet  injury 
may  be  done  by  a  too  zealous  employment  of  the  measure,  and  the  stim- 
ulants of  long  continued  action,  and  greatest  influence  on  the  brain, 
nbould  be  resorted  to  only  when  it  becomes  obvious  that  extenial  and 
lirief  internal  stimulation  will  not  answer. 

But  when  debility  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  disease,  as  in  the  va* 
rious  febrile  affections,  diffusible  stinudation  may  be  employed  without 
serupto,  and  usuaby  in  a  degree  exactly  corresponding  with  the  apparent 
call  for  it.  Here  there  is  no  danger  of  subsequent  reaction.  The  prom- 
inent indication  is  to  support  the  system  until  the  depressing  agency 
ghall  have  ceased,  and  either  the  system  have  recovered  its  energies,  or 
the  disease  run  its  coarse. 
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Even  the  coexistence  of  inflammation  docs  not,  under  such  circum- 
tftaoces,  altogether  contraindicate  the  use  of  stimulants,  though  it  should 
dispose  to  greater  watchfulness  not  to  exceed  the  necessary  point     Va- 
rious inflammations  occur  in  the  course  of  fevers  of  the  low  or  typhoid 
character,  in  which  the  blood  and  nervous  force  are  both  greatly  impaired, 
and  often  will  not  sustain  life  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  diffusible  stimu- 
lants.   Local  measures,  even  moderate  cupping  or  leeching,  fomentations, 
blisters,  etc.,  and  the  careful  use  of  the  mercurials,  may  be  employed  for 
the  inflammation,  while  stimulants  may  be  freely  used  to  support  the 
functions,  and  nutritive  matter  to  supply  a  better  blood.     This  remark, 
%oo,  is  applicable  even  when  the  inflammation  may  have  been  the  original 
allection,  provided  the  symptoms  of  typhous  debility,  and  a  depraved  or 
fM>if«oned  blood  supervene.     Examples  of  this  kind  we  have  in  typhous 
pneumonia,  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  sore-throat,  and  the  prostrate 
or  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  erysipelas;  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  exanthcmatous  fevers,  or  of  the  local  inflammations 
%o  which  the  remark  will  not  apply. 

Another  condition  of  debility,  often  demanding  the  free  use  of  the  dif- 
fosible  stimulants,  is  that  which  attends  acute  febrile  affection  or  inflam- 
snation  occurring  in  persons  previously  worn  out  by  enfeebling  disease, 
l^ad  living,  or  habits  of  intemperance.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  generally 
Yiecessary,  even  when  the  lancet  may  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation,  to  administer  stimulants  to  support  the  heart  and  nervous 
oentres,  which  would  refuse  to  act  without  them.  This  is  an  important 
therapeutic  principle  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  even 
of  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits  in  great 
success,  though  never  obviously  intoxicated. 

Again,  when  the  system  is  exhausted  by  profuse  evacuations,  as  in 
the  hemorrbagee,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  by  long-continued  disease  of 
^most  any  kind,  or  by  copious  suppuration,  the  result  of  antecedent  in- 
flammation, or  is  prostrated  under  the  influence  of  gangrene  from  the 
Mame  or  some  other  cause,  diffusible  stimulants  are  often  necessary  to 
ii«iipport  life  until  the  system  recovers  its  powers,  or  the  processes  referred 
to  shall  have  terminated,  as  they  usually  have  a  tendency  to  do,  in  health. 
l.>flen.  in  these  cases,  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet,  or  even  the  latter 
mlone.  may  be  sufficient:  but  frequently  also  the  diffusible  stimulants  are 
^anential. 

Whenever,  moreover,  the  blood  becomes  so  impaired  by  an  absorbed 
<»r  otherwise  introduccKi  poison,  as  to  l>e  incompetent  alono  to  the  support 
of  the  vital  functions,  diffusible  stimulants  must  be  freely  uschI.  in  order 
to  Bostain  life  as  long  a?  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  poison  may  lie 
thrown  off.  or  that  the  blood  and  solid  tissues  may  pa^s  through  the 
«ierie(t  of  morbid  changes  set  on  fLK)t  by  the  poison,  and  return  to  the 
x^jond  eondition.    Thus,  pumlent  infection,  the  state  of  system  resulting 
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Hrom  poisoned  wounds,  as  in  dissection,  emd  the  poisonoiis  conditio] 

produced  hy  the  bites  of  serpents  and  other  venomous  animals,  will  eom 
times  reco\^er  under  potent  stimulation,  when  the  patient  might  peri^ 
without  itu 

Finally,  there  are  diseases  in  which  Ihe  nervous  centres  appefti 
be  prostrated,  without  miy  observable  vitiation  of  the  blood,  and  witho 
at  fir^t  any  cormiderable  failure  in  the  actions  of  the  heart;  in  wbiel 
however,  powerful  stimulation  is  sometimes  es^sentiah     Not  to  mention 
delirium  tremens,  in  which  this  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  resn! 
from  the  withdrawal  of  a  wonted  stimulus,  and  which  often  impcriousl 
demand.s  stimulation  to  save  life,  there  are  tetanus,  and  various  othei 
violent  spusmodic  and  nervous  affections,  among  which  mania  may 
sometimes  included,  in  ivhich  the  same  remedial  measure  is  often  of  grei 
importance. 

Division  of  Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Most  of  the  general  excitant  influences,  though  they  may  in  a  great 
or  lens  degree  aflcct  the  whole  system,  are  characterized  by  having 
preferable  tendency  to  some  one  of  the  subordinate  systems  rather  thai 
to  another ;  and  hence  the  stimulants  belonging  to  this  section  are  divid 
into  the  arterial,  the  cerebral,  and  the  nervous,  according  as  they  exhibii 
a  tendency  to  excite  more  espeeially  the  circulation,  the  brain,  or  the  ne 
vous  tissue  generally.  To  this  role,  however,  there  is  one  striking  e. 
ceplion.  Heat  is  a  vital  stimulus  essential  to  the  support  of  every  fun 
tion  in  its  normal  state,  and  capable,  therefore,  when  operating  in  excei 
of  producing  over-excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  universi 
stimulant,  and  is  capable  of  being  remedially  emphjyed  as  such  wit 
very  great  advantage.  The  consideration  of  it  as  a  remedy  falls  witbi 
the  scope  of  this  work,  and,  in  relation  to  its  stimulant  powers,  belon 
especially  to  the  present  section.  Having,  however,  other  therapeuti 
properties,  it  w^ill,  in  reference  to  these,  he  treated  of  in  connection  withi] 
the  several  classics  to  which  it  may  belong,  as  the  diaphoretics,  ru 
facients,  epispastics,  and  escharotics.  The  following  observations  app 
only  to  its  properties  and  uses  as  a  diffuinible  stimulant.  Electricity  ii 
another  diffusible  stimulant,  ivhieh,  !hou^4i  employed  more  especially  ii|] 
reference  to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  is  really  universal  in  i 
influence,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear,  as  a  rapid  and  powerful  excitan' 
upon  any  one  of  the  systems  or  organs  of  the  body.  This,  therefore, 
must  bo  considered  as  belonging  to  the  present  division  of  remedies,  and, 
will  be  treated  of  after  heat. 
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L  HEAT  AS  A  DIFFUSIBLE  STIMirLAHT. 

It  is  onlj  when  of  higher  degree  than  the  temperatare  of  the  body,  or 
of  that  part  of  the  bodj  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  that  heat  is  used 
therapeaticallj.  No  precise  d^ree,  therefore,  can  be  fixed,  at  which  it 
wHI  take  rank  among  remedies ;  for  the  temperature  of  the  body  which 
most  determine  this  point  is  itself  variable.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  heat  of  95^  F.  or  upwards,  may  be  remedial ;  for  this 
is  above  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  a  de- 
cided sensation  of  heat  will  be  excited  by  the  contact  of  a  conducting 
aabstance,  at  that  temperature,  with  the  skin.  But,  should  the  surface 
he  very  cold,  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  mentioned  might 
prove  stimulant ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  very  hot  a  higher 
Blight  be  applied  without  any  effect  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  remembered, 
therefore,  that  when  precise  degrees  may  be  mentioned  hereafter,  they 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  fixed,  and  applicable  under  all  circumstances ; 
but  merely  as  an  average,  and  of  course  to  be  varied  with  the  particular 
condition  of  the  body  at  any  given  time.  It  wQl  be  found  also,  in  the 
progress  of  these  observations,  that  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  applied 
influences  very  much  the  degree  at  which  it  will  act  as  a  remedy. 

1.  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  System. 

The  first  effect  of  heat  is  to  excite  its  own  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
•eat  of  application.  In  a  moderate  degree,  this  may  not  be  unpleasing; 
indeed,  when  the  temperature  has  been  depressed  below  the  normal 
standard,  it  is  often  highly  grateful ;  but,  if  increased,  it  begins  at  length 
to  become  painful,  and  in  its  higher  degrees  is  often  extremely  so.  The 
excitant  influence  is  speedily  extended  to  the  capillaries,  which  dilate 
nnder  the  stimulation,  admitting  a  larger  amount  of  blood,  and  thus 
reddening  the  surface,  and  producing  a  greater  or  less  distension  of  the 
tissue  generally.  The  blood  of  the  part,  thus  increased  in  amount,  and 
at  the  same  time  flowing  more  rapidly  with  the  increased  action  of  the 
▼easels,  receives  an  increment  of  heat  from  without  which  it  carries 
through  the  system,  to  produce  everywhere  a  degree  of  the  same  stimu- 
lant effect  first  produced  upon  the  surface  of  application.  The  impression 
upon  the  nerves,  moreover,  is  transmitted  to  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
centres,  exciting  them  to  increased  action.  A  universal  stimulant  influ- 
ence is  thus  exerted.  The  heart  beats  more  rapidly  and  energetically ; 
and  the  pulse  is  consequently  fuller,  stronger,  and  more  frequent  The 
respiration  is  hurried.  The  general  temperature,  under  the  universal 
excitation,  is  elevated  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  would  result  from 
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tbe  mere  adilitioD  of  caloric  from  without.    The  secrotions  ftr©  promoted ; 
all  of  tlium  probably  at  first,  mider  a  gentle  opfTation  of  the  stimulant;  ^ 
but,  when  the  heat  is  crmsiderahlc  and  contioued,  the  mucoua  mem- 
branes and  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  irritated  beyond  the  point  of  free  J 
secretion,  as  indicated  by  a  dryish  state  of  the  mouth,  and  dimiDisbt^d^ 
^iischarKC  of  urine;  while  the  secretory  functions  of  tbe  Hver  and  skiaj 
are  augnieutcd,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  freer  flow  of  bile,  and  greater] 
or  less  increase  of  perspiration.      An  explanation  of  this  difference  iii| 
effect,  and  of  its  uses,  will  be  ^ven  hereafter  under  the  bead  of  dia 
phoreties.     At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  some  iustaneeK,^ 
even  the  liver  and  skin  appear  to  be  so  much  irritated  as  to  be  unablaj 
to  perform   their  functions,  and  the  patient  consequently  suffers  witb*{ 
hepatic  congestion,  and  general  heat  and  dryncfis  of  the  surface.    Along"! 
with  the  exaltation  of  the  organic  functione,  the  nervous  also  becom»1 
excited.     A  moderate  influence  of  the  cause  is  usually  attended  withi 
agreeable  effects.     Sensibility  is  rendered  more  acute,  muscular  motionj 
invigorated,  and  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  feelings  more  or  less  ex* 
alted.     But  these  functions,  under  a  higher  degree  of  the  excitation,  bo- 
come  deranged,  and  at  a  still  liigher  are  impaired ;  so  that  a  feeling  of 
fulness  and  even  painful  distension  of  the  head,  vertigo,  and  other  ab- 
normal cerebral  sensations,  and  hebetude  of  the  iniellectuftl  and  emo-j 
tional  functions,  are  often  experieneed.     Thia  result  is  simply  in  con* 
formity  with  the   general    law,  that,  by  moderate   over-exeitatlon    orl 
irritation,  the  functions  are  increased  in  a  normal  direction,  by  a  greatcH 
amount  of  it,  are  deranged,  and  by  a  still  greater,  are  diminished  oi**! 
suppressed.     The  generative  functions  ol>ey  tbe  same  general  law;  andf 
the  sexual  feelings  are  excited,  the  menstrual  act  promoted,  and  tbe 
capacity  for  coneeption  probably  iuerea.sed,  under  the  genial  influence  1 
of  a  moderately  elevated  temperature;  while  they  may  be  perverted  or^j 
suppressed  by  its  excess.    Should  the  lieat  be*  very  considerable,  or  coii^J 
tinned  too  long,  a  universal  acute  derangement  of  the  functions  may] 
take  place,  constituting  fever;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  system  exfstin^j 
in  the  disease  called  sjtii'Sfroke,  and  for  which  the  name  of  heai-fecer^ 
has  been  proposed,  under  this  idea  of  its  nature.* 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  stimulant,  the  excitement  pro-  ' 
duced  by  heat  in  the  functions,  is  followed  by  a  proportionate  deprea*  J 
sion.  The  excitability,  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  now  fails  to 
respond  to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  action  is  of  course  diminished. 
As  before  stated,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  nearly  universal  law  of 
stimulation.  Hence  the  soft,  eompressible,  and  often  feeble  pulse,  this 
cool,  pale,  and  relaxed  skin,  the  muscular  debility,  the  lassitude  or  Indis* 
position  to  exertion,  th^  mental  languor,  and  the  tendency  to  sleep, 


-1^  Bee  tbe  article  on  Ileat*/ei'er  m  the  sixib  edition  of  my  TreatiBQ  on  llie  Pr»o- 
Uoe  of  Medictne.  {J^ott  to  the  third  tditiun.) 
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titer  the  subsidence  of  the  general  excitement  produced  by  the  hot  bath. 

Henee,  too,  the  enfeebled  state  of  system,  the  habitual  languor  and  lassi- 
es experienced  after  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  heats  of  summer,  or 
ndence  of  some  months  in  a  tropical  climate. 

2.  Gkneral  Therapeutic  Application. 

Two  main  purposes  are  fulfilled  by  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant ;  firwl^ 
to  eleyate  the  depressed,  or  support  the  failing  functions;  and  secondly, 
to  eqoalize  the  distribution  of  the  blood  and  neryous  energy,  by  attract- 
ion them  away  from  parts  where  they  may  exist  in  excess  towards  the 
momt  of  its  own  immediate  action.  These  two  indications  not  unfre> 
quently  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  are  fulfilled  by  the  same  application 
^  the  remedy ;  as  in  those  iustances  of  great  prostration,  with  concen- 
timtioD  of  the  blood  in  the  interior,  which  are  presented  in  the  initial  or 
cold  stage  of  malignant  feyers.  Here  the  stimulant  influence  of  heat, 
mpplied  to  the  surface,  rouses  the  prostrated  nervous  centres  and  the 
lieait,  while  it  calls  forth  the  accumulated  blood  from  within,  and  un- 
loads the  oppressed  vital  organs.  Frequently  also  the  two  purposes  are 
■pparatfly  fdlfilled;  as  when  heat  is  applied,  in  one  instance,  to  aid 
internal  stimulants  in  supporting  the  sinking  system  in  the  advanced 

%ge  of  febrile  diseases,  and,  in  another,  to  draw  excitement  away  from 
brain  mr  lungs,  towards  the  lower  extremities  in  threatened  apo- 
plexy or  pulmonary  congestion.  But  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
treat  of  the  special  uses  of  the  remedy,  in  connection  with  the  several 
■lodes  of  applyuig  it,  which  are  next  to  be  considered. 

3.  Modes  of  Applying  Ekai  TheraiteutioaUy. 

Of  the  heat  generated  within  the  body  by  exercise,  stimulation,  rich 
diet,  friction,  etc.,  I  shall  not  here  treat,  because  it  is  a  result  of  other 
measures,  and,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  those 
measures  prove  remedial,  it  cannot  be  itself  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
remedy. 

There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  the  direct  influence  of  heat ;  firfi, 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  and  thus  caus- 
ing its  accumulation,  and  secondly,  by  imparting  it  to  the  body  fVoni 
other  heated  substances. 

1.  Confining  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  This  is  effected  by  surrounding 
the  person  with  a  badly  conducting  medium  in  the  form  of  clothing,  or 
bed-covering  at  night,  or  in  that  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  a  very 
dow  conductor. 

a.  Clothing,  Much  may  be  done  in  the  management  of  morbid  tend- 
endea,  and  even  of  disease  itself,  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  clothing. 
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Furs,  feathers  or  down,  and  wool  are  the  worst  condaetors  of  heatfJ 
tissues  made  of  raw  Bilk  are,  perhaps,  next  in  order;  then  tissues  oil 
cotton,  and  after  this  linen,  which  is  the  most  rapid  conductor  of  all  ibM 
materials  used  for  clothing'*  It  in  obvious  that,  when  the  object  is  Um 
keep  the  surface  warm,  a  selection  should  he  made  from  these  substaoces^I 
whether  for  body  clothing,  for  bedding  and  hed-covering  at  night,  or  fori 
occasional  use  under  extraordinary  exposures  to  cold,  according  to  thoJ 
degree  of  protectiou  wanted;  the  worst  conductors  being  chosen  wheiil 
it  is  most  important  to  confine  the  animal  heat.  Upon  the  whole,  th#| 
most  suitable  under-clothing  for  keeping  up  an  equable  temperature  ofl 
the  body  is  flannel,  or  the  elastic  woollen  tissue  now  so  much  won]|i| 
which  has  the  advantage  orer  flannel  that  it  shrinks  less  by  washiugM 
and  is  not  apt  to  become  so  hard  and  stiflT.  When  it  is  specrally  im^ 
portant  to  preserve  an  etjuable  temperature,  this  should  be  wora  tbrougu 
the  whole  year,  summer  as  well  as  winter;  the  quality  being  accommo^ 
dated  to  the  degree  of  heat.  The  fabrit'  may  be  had  of  every  diversity^ 
of  texture,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  heaviest  flannel,  to  the  fjnenesM 
almost  of  gossamer;  and  the  lightest  should  be  chosen  for  summer  weafj^ 
It  is  scarcely  less  important  in  the  warm  than  the  cold  season;  for  thM 
changes  of  summer  are  very  great,  and  the  surface  is  even  more  suscepv 
tible  to  cold  than  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  relaxalionl 
under  a  high  temperature.  Should  even  the  lightest  woollen  fabric  liM 
insupportable  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  »easoii,  a  similar  tissoM 
made  of  raw  silk  may  l>e  sabstitnted,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  of  eotV 
ton;  but,  in  cases  of  delicate  health,  where  the  preservation  of  the  leoM 
perature  is  important,  linen  should  never  l>e  worn  next  the  surface  of  thM 
body,  unless  when  the  skin  is  excessively  irritable ;  and,  in  that  case,! 
wool,  silk,  or  cotton  should  be  worn  over  it.  Persons  in  whom  thin 
kind  of  caution  is  essential,  should  be  peculiarly  careful  to  keep  the  feefl 
warm  and  dry,  either  by  woollen  stockings,  *n\  what  is  sometimes  preM 
erabte,  dimble  stockings,  one  pair  of  silk,  and  the  other  of  cotton.  Oofl 
casionally,  woollen  hose  keep  the  feet  in  a  constant  pierspi ration,  whidfl 
moistens  the  covering,  and  serves  to  convey  away  the  heat;  so  thaJH 
these  parts  are  always  cokb  This  evil  may  often  be  corrected  by  weaM 
ing  the  double  hose  just  referred  to.  In  wet  weather,  the  boots  or  sbo^ 
should  always  be  water-tight,  when  the  person  is  exposed  out  of  doors » 
but  they  should  be  exchanged  for  others  within  doors,  as  they  confii» 
the  perspiration,  and  cause  the  feet  to  be  cold  by  making  them  dampi^ 
The  outer  covering  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  roldJ 
when  t!ie  body  is  necessarily  exposed  to  it.  Some  delicate  individuals 
think  they  can  harden  themselves  against  cold,  by  habitual  exposures 
and  hence  encounter  the  severest  weather  with  insuHicient  covering;^ 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  They  frequently,  I  believe,  expose  themsel7ea| 
in  this  way  to  the  great  danger  of  aggravating  a  morbid  diatbeais  into 
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^  diseMe.  The  proper  rule  is  never  to  allow  oneV^  self  to  become 
ckiDed  for  mar  length  of  time.  An  excellent  mode  of  preventing  the 
erfl  icsahs  of  the  present  fashion  of  open  dressing  over  the  chest,  is  to 
moffnd  from  the  neck,  nnder  the  shirt,  a  piece  of  doubled  silk  with  cot- 
lOB  wadding  quitted  within,  or  a  dressed  rabbit *$  skin.  At  night,  equal 
attoitioii  is  necessaiT  to  preserve  a  due  degree  of  warmth.  The  cover- 
iBg  should  be  safBcient  to  render  the  person  comfortable ;  and.  with  deli- 
cate persoDS.  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess  of  warmth  than 
that  of  coUL  The  habit  of  using  mattresses  in  summer  is  vorr  well; 
but  feather  beds  should  be  employed,  in  winter,  by  all  persons  in  whom 
the  indication  for  sustaining  a  warm  temperature  of  the  body  exists.  I 
think  I  have  known  the  most  serious  evils  result  from  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  individuals  of  scrofulous  predisposition,  to  harden  themselves  to 
the  infloence  of  cold ;  and  carelessness  en  this  point  may  bo  equally  in* 
jurioua.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  applying  these  remarks  to 
the  healthy  and  robust  For  these,  equal  caution  is  not  necessary; 
thoogh  even  they  would  do  well  to  exercise  some  care  in  the  point 
under  consideration. 

The  predispositions  and  affections  to  which  these  observations  are 
eapecially  applicable  are  those  of  a  scrof^ilous  or  tuberculous  character. 
A  continued  depression  of  temperature  beneath  that  of  full  health  is  pe- 
culiarly Injurious  in  all  the  forms  of  tuberculosis,  whether  before  or  after 
the  deposition,  and  in  all  cases  of  a  strumous  character  or  tendency. 
Hence  the  advantage,  on  the  part  of  such  individuals,  of  a  residence  in 
warm  climates;  but,  when  this  is  impossible,  much  can  be  done  by  a 
due  attention  to  clothing,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  at  all  seasons.  I  do 
not  say  that  temporary  exposures  to  cold  may  not  sometimes  be  useful 
in  these  persons,  through  the  tonic  influence  of  the  reaction.  Hut  such 
exposures  should  always  be  purposed,  not  accidental ;  should  be  em* 
ployed  in  a  remedial  capacity,  and  not  left  to  the  caprict^s  of  chance ; 
and,  when  they  are  resorted  to,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  due 
reaction  shall  ensue.  When  this  takes  place  with  difficulty,  they  should 
be  at  once  abandoned.  The  above  remarks  may  seem  trivial  to  the  in- 
experienced; but  those  who  have  seen  much  of  disease  know,  that 
influences  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to  are  quite  as  important  as  medi* 
cines,  and  will  agree  with  me  in  the  necessity  of  attention  to  them. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  cachexia  only  that  a  due  preservation 
of  warmth  is  important.  All  low  forms  of  disease,  and  especially  the 
low  fevers,  are  promoted  by  constant  chilliness ;  and  no  fact  is  more 
universally  admitted  in  medicine,  than  that  change  of  temperature,  and 
especially  exposure  to  cold  after  heat,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  the  various  inflammations.  The  preservation  of  a  moderate  warmth 
of  surface,  not  sufficient  to  induce  perspiration,  is  one  of  the  great  hy- 
gienlo  rules  which  should  be  attended  to  under  all  circumstances. 
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b.  Dry  Air,  Another  aielhod  of  suBtaining  the  warmth  of  the  bodj 
16  to  surround  it  with  dry  air,  wbidi  ig  a  very  bad  caaduetor.  But  dr 
air  favours  greatly  the  evaporation  of  liquidn.  ami  tlm*^  tends  to  act  inju 
riously,  in  many  instances,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passagtf« 
and  on  the  skin.  It  is,  therefore,  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  tlia 
it  can  be  resorted  to  remedially.  It  is  indicated  in  patients  of  a  debili 
tated  habit,  with  a  disposition  to  excessive  moisture  of  the  surface,  anij 
excessive  bronchial  secretion  from  chronic  disease  of  the  air-passagea 
In  certain  cases  of  pituitous  catarrh^  or  humoral  asthma  as  it  was  for 
merly  called,  with  a  cool  perspiratory  state  of  the  suri\ice,  confinement 
such  air  may  prove  useful*  This  is  readily  accomplished,  in  winter,  bj 
warming  the  e:£ternal  cold  dry  air  by  passing  it  ovor  heated  surface 
without  supplying"  water  to  moisten  it,  in  its  passage  into  the  chamt; 
Great  facility  for  this  purpose  is  affurded  by  the  present  plan  of  heattn 
houses  from  furnaces  in  the  cellar. 

2.  Imparling  Heal  to  the  Body.  The  methods  of  accomplishing  thif 
object  are  numerous,  and  each  requires  a  special  notice.  They  may 
be  iocludcd  in  two  divisions;  the  fin?t  embracing  those  in  which  thi 
heating  body  used  is  dry,  the  second  those  in  which  it  is  moust.  Ther 
is  an  important  difference  between  these  two  methods.  By  the  first  Wi 
obtain  the  effects  of  heat  alone;  in  the  second,  the  sedative  influence 
moisture,  and  the  conducting  power  of  water,  modify  these  efl'ects  often 
very  maleriany.  These  influences  will  be  considered  when  we  come 
the  methods  of  applying  moist  heat. 

a.  Dry  Heal,  This  is  imparted  either  by  radiation,  or  by  the  dir 
contact  of  the  heated  medium. 

Insolation,  or  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  the  most  effecrivi 
mode  of  ubtajning  the  influence  of  radianl  heat     It  is  sometimes  agrees 
ably  stimulant  to  the  old,  feeble,  and  paralytic,  and  appears  to  act  as  i 
restorative  in  the  debility  of  convalescence.     As  the  combination  of  hi?a 
and  light,  in  tlu*  direct  rays  of  the  sun^  is  essential  to  the  perfect  devel< 
opment  of  vegetables,  so  is  it  probably  also  to  that  of  animals;  9Jii 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  influences  which,  combineii 
together  in  a  joyrney  through  the  country  in  the  warmer  seasons,  tend 
so  powerfuU}"  to  build  up  a  system  dilapidated  by  disease,  worn  out  byd 
over-exertion,  or  languishing  from  the  confinement,  impure  air,  and  in^ 
door  dwelling  of  a  town  life.     To  the  scrofuloiis  and  consumptive,  exer«] 
ciso  in  the  pure  sunny  air  is  peculiarly  beneficial;  and  the  direct  warmth  1 
of  the  gun,  by  a  positive  stimulation  and  invigoration  of  all  the  vital  J 
processes,  contributes  considerably,  I  have  little  doubt,  to  the  favourablaj 
influence  of  a  residence  in  warm  climates  over  a  tuberculous  diathesisLJ 
An  excess  of  it  may,  of  course,  be  injurious,  and  must  be  guarded  1 
against,  especially  its  immediate  action  on  the  brain. 

The  radiant  heal  of  a  fire  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  insolatioi] 
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1  the  old  and  fiseble,  dnriDgr  winter.  The  smme  mode  of  heating  is  often 
for  eqnmliiing  the  temperatare  in  cases  of  cold  hands  and  feet ;  and, 
m  attacks  of  spasmodic  c<^ic,  or  of  sobacnte  and  neuralgic  rhenmatisiB 
ftom  exposofe  to  cold,  a  thoroagh  heating  of  the  feet,  before  a  good  fire, 
w31  aonetimea  produce  a  cure.* 

Substances  used  to  impart  dry  heat  to  the  bodj  bj  conduction  are 
floiid  or  airiform. 

Of  the  former  class  are  boldes  filled  with  hot  water  or  heated  sand;  tin 
made  to  fit  certain  parts  of  the  bodj,  and  filled  in  the  same 
r;  tmeiaUic  bodies,  snch  as  flat-irons  heated:  hoi  bricln;  bogs 
with  heated  ooto,  soiicf,  or  ashes,  and  shaped  so  as  to  lie  coovea- 
ievtlj  along  rarioos  parts  of  the  body:  and  towels  heated  as  hot  as 
tke  Mxk  will  bear  them,  and  applied  folded  to  the  surface.  These  means 
be  had  lecoorse  to  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases ;  the  ad- 
t  stage  of  the  same  diseases,  with  general  feebfeness  and  cokinet^ 
«f  the  extremities:  the  collapse  of  cholera  and  other  bowel  affections: 
.  complete  or  partial :  the  external  paleness  and  chilliness  attend- 
seTeie  cohc.  and  violent  spasms  of  the  stomach,  gall-doct.  and 
:  in  short,  wbenerer  there  is  an  indication  for  the  general  stimu- 
of  heat,  or  its  derivatiTe  inflaence  from  irritated,  congested,  or 
organs.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  when  some  powerful 
may  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  failing  sensibilities  of  the 
,  a  rtd-kai  coai  may  be  applied  to  the  surface,  especially  to  the 
^pigaatrinnL  I  hare  known  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  malignant 
^^QS.  in  which  the  patient,  who  had  sunk  below  the  reach  of  all  ordi- 
tfimulants,  was  roused  by  this  means,  and.  on  recovering  after- 
,  aaid  that  the  sensation  of  the  burning  coal  had  been  positively 
■gwfahlf  to  him.  in  the  sute  of  horrible  vacancy  of  feeling  to  which  he 

* - 

*  A  rrrr  intcrcfting  ea«e  of  resn^clifttion.  in  s  B«v-boni  infant.  Qnd«r  tbe  inflo- 
«■••  W  keat.  it  rMordcd  by  Dr  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  of  Cara^  Co.,  Ncv  York,  in 
aha  Amunemu  Jtmrmml  »/  Me^tt^i  Satmttt  i  Jaauanr.  1M7,  p.  128).  Induced  bj  the 
mmsmsm  nf  Dr.  Bichardaaai,  of  London,  in  rettoring  ibc  aettun  of  tbc  beart  bjr  in- 
jaotiag  bcaicd  Uood  into  tbc  coronarj  ancrict^  be  concciTcd  tbe  idea  of  imitating 
tha  uperiBCBt  on  tbe  living  buJj :  and.  in  tbe  case  of  ibe  infant  referred  to.  find- 
!■(  aD  ocbcr  ntetbods,  including  artificial  respiration,  but  paniallj  successful,  be 
I  tbe  lover  extrcBitiet  of  ibe  child  to  be  heated  before  a  fire  as  bigblj  ac 
I  bn  bormc  vithout  producing  local  auncbieT.  and  then  bj  prenaing  tbe  heated 
1  is  tbe  Tcinf  of  the  liibbt  towards  the  heart,  be  endeavoured  to  introduce  it 
;  atnie  into  the  coronanr  vecseli.  Tbe  effect,  be  states,  was  •* almost  miracu- 
Tbo  heart,  which  had  before  aoied  feeblj  and  iuToluntarilj,  quickljr  began 
( cacf;gctieallj,  tbe  respiration  becaae  eoniinuous,  and  tbe  proepoct  of  a 
TCfltomtioB  waa  verr  eneooraging :  bat  tubsequentlj,  in  tbe  abteaee  of 
tbe  pkjmoMM.  death  oeeurred  from  the  offieiontaesa  of  tbe  nurse  in  giving  nourish- 
Maai,  coatiary  ta  tbe  iigaactioa  of  the  phjaidaa  to  avoid  it.     (SmU  i#  Ukg  tktrd 
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hiid  been  reduced.     When  the  solid  bodies  above  enumerated  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  surface,  eare  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  he 
enough  to  bum  tlxe  ^kin  ;  and  this  caution  is  the  more  necessary »  becatia 
the  patient  Is  often  himsi^lf  too  insensible  at  the  time  to  gire  notice 
the  dang-cr.    It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  wrap  them  in  flannel,  tn  orde 
to  interpose  a  s!ow  conductor  between  them  and  the  skin. 

Hrnted  air  may  be  employed  ft>r  the  same  purposes.      The   bodj 
will  support  a  much  higher  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  when  iH 
is  dry,  ihan  when  moist,  because  in  the  former  state  it  is  a  much  wor 
conductor.     Persons  have  even  remained,  for  a  short  time,  in  chamber 
heat4?d  considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  without  suffering  materia 
inconvenience.     According  to  MM,  Berger  and  Delarocbe,  when  thi 
temperature  is  between  150°  and  190°,  a  smarting  sensation  is  produce 
in  the  surface,  particularly  in  tlie  conjunctiva  and  nostrils,  the  veing 
swell,  the  skin  becomes  burning  hot,  the  pulse  is  very  greatly  aceele 
ated,  even  to  ICO  in  a  minute,  the  respiration  is  laboured,  and  vertigo 
headache,  and  other  disordered  cerebral  phenomena  are  experienced  ;  bul 
very  soon  a  copious  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  tends  in  a  considerabli 
degree  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  effects.    (Forbes,   Cyclop,  of  Prac 
Med.,  Am.  ed.,  !.  28(i.)     It  is  very  seldom  necessary,  however,  in  ord« 
^|o  obtain  any  desirable  stiranlant  effect,  that  tbe  temperature  slioulj 
lexceed  150°;  and  often  a  much  lower  heat  will  answer.     The  stimuli 
Ition  is  greatest  when  the  patient  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  hot  air^soi 
■  to  inhale  it  into  the  lungs;  but  it  is  a  safer  and  equally  effectual  plan,  fo 
Y%\\  |)ractical  purposes,  to  allow  tbe  hot  air  to  lie  applied  only  to  the  suf 
I fliee  of  the  body,  while  the  patient  breathes  air  of  the  ordinary  tom| 
latura     As,  in  many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable,' 
phere  is  an  indication  for  revulsion  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  th^ 
llatter  plan  -is  preferable  on  this  account     For  the  modes  of  preparm| 
Lthe  hot-air  bath,  see  page  tO,  in  the  Grst  part  of  this  work. 
f     Tbe  hot-air  bath  is  probably  more  frequently  used  with  a  view  to  pr 
duce  perspiration  than  as  a  mere  stimulant    For  the  latter  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  resorted  to  with  much  benefit  in  certain  cases  of  prostr 
tion,  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  to  which  more  particular  referenc 
will  be  made  when  the  therapeutic  applications  of  the  hot-water  bat! 
arc  considered.     As  this  cannot  always  be  commanded,  the  hot-air  batli 
piV'hich  can  generally  be  tiuickly  prepared  and  applied  with  facility,  maj 
often  be  substituted  for  it  with  advantage.* 


*  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and  others,  th«  use  of  the  hol-sir 
h«a  recently  received  great  oxleDsioa  in  £d gland,  wilh  ciiraordiiiary  thofapcati^ 
reHulte.     Of  the  farious  puhlic  ftn*J  pritaie  baths,  erected  within  the  last  seven 
eight  yeara,  one  cotinpcled  with  iho  Newcastle  hifirmriry,  under  the  supervision  < 
8ir  Juhn  Fife,  hnti  yielded  a  Inrge  experience  of  this  mode  of  cure,  which,  in 
ODurae  of  five  years,  haa  beeti  employed  Iq  more  ihan  20,000  otaea.   The  complaiDla 
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h.  MoM  Beat  In  nunst  keat  two  qaite  distinct  agents  ar^  combined, 
whidi  nmst  be  considered  separatelv  Iwfore  their  joint  inflnence  can  be 
wcD  understood.  Heat  is  paiely  stimulant ;  water,  pnrely  sedative :  and 
the  result  of  their  comlnned  action  will  depend  on  the  proportion  in  which 
tkcj  respectiTelv  exist  in  the  combination.  The  influence,  too,  of  cold, 
tiMt  is.  of  the  diminution  of  beat  below  the  normal  standard  of  the  sur- 
free  of  oar  bodies,  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is  sciiatire;  bin 
difers  in  this  respect  from  the  sedative  influence  of  water,  that  its  de- 
pressing effect  is  always  attended  with  a  disposition  to  reaction,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  operation  of  the  latter.  The  sedative  properties  of  cold 
•ad  water  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a  moiv  appropriate  place. 
Tbey  are  here  allnded  to,  merely  to  make  more  intelligible  the  properties 
and  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  combined.  Water  may  be  applied  to 
the  body,  with  a  view  to  remedial  action,  at  three  different  tem}>eratures ; 
hdow,  at  and  above  that  of  the  surface  in  health ;  so  as  to  produce,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  sensation  of  cold;  in  the  second,  no  sensation  either 
of  cold  or  heat;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  heat.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  a 
bath  answering  to  the  first  condition,  the  joint  depressing  iofluence  of 
eold  and  of  water  would  be  produced ;  to  the  second,  the  purely  sedative 
infloence  of  water;  and  to  the  third,  the  combined  sedative  influence  of 
water,  and  stimulant  influence  of  heat  The  first  two  conditions  of  the 
bttth  may  be  left  out  of  view  in  this  place,  as  not  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject of  stimulation.  It  is  to  the  third  only  that  our  attention  is  to  be  now 
directed;  that  namely,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  above 
that  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  occasion  the  seosation  of  heat. 

Hoi  Balk.  In  a  bath  of  this  kind,  the  effects  arc  both  stimulant  and 
sedative;  and  whether  one  effect  or  the  other  shall  predominate,  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  When  the  elevation  is  but  moderate,  the  two  influences  may 
balance  each  other ;  so  that  neither  elevation  nor  depression  of  the  vital 
ftinctions  shall  be  perceptible;  and  this  is  the  condition  in  which  the  bath 
can  be  longest  borne,  and  which  should  be  aimed  at  when  the  mere 
cleansing  effect  of  water,  with  as  little  impression  as  possible  of  any  kind 
■pen  the  system,  is  required.  But  this  equation  of  effect  is  obtainiHl 
ooly  after  a  short  period  of  immersion.     Ueat  acts  more  quickly  than 

fm  which  Mtisfikctory  results  sre  said  to  hsve  been  obtained  from  it,  sre,  among 
oUitrs,  acnte  and  ohronio  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  catarrh,  various  throat  affeo- 
tiona,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  lirer  and  stomach,  dropsy,  scrofulous 
affections,  and  incipient  phthisis.  It  is  not,  howe?er,  as  a  general  stimulant  ezolu- 
sively  that  it  operates  in  such  cases.  Its  strong  revulsiTe  influence  muHt  greatly 
oontribute  to  its  efficiency ;  and,  as  a  powerful  means  of  producing  diaphoresis. 
It  acts  both  at  an  evacuant,  and  as  an  eliminative  agent  with  great  effect.  In  rcf- 
ertaoe  to  these  effects  of  the  hot-air  bath,  it  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hero- 
after.  {NoU  U  ik§  tkird  wdUhn.) 
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■  water:  and  its  excitant  influence,  even  when  it  ia  only  in  yeiy  moderate 

V  excess,  is  experienced  bc^foro  the  water  has  fairly  begtin  to  operate; 
I  that  a  sliort  time  mast  elapse  before  the  balance  is  established.     K<| 
I  does  ttie  exact  balance  continue  long^.     Under  tbe  stimulus  of  hoat,  ill 

■  excitability  is  impaired,  and  tlie  excitation  consequently  ^adually  ceas 
I  and  is  at  lenjrtli  followed  by  depression,  acrording  to  the  general  la^ 
I  while  the  sedative  effect  of  the  water  is  increased,  the  longer  that  ages 
I  eontinues  to  operate.     Hence,  the  short  period  during  which  the 
I  are  balanced  is  followed  by  a  period  of  depression  much  greater  than  tl: 

■  antecedent  elevation,  and  iiuTensing  willi  the  continuance  of  the  agent 
I  Thvi  bath,  therefore,  of  which  the  temperature  is  but  slightly  above  thai 
I  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  stimulant  agent ;  the  ex- 
I  citant  e fleets  being  ni or! crate  and  very  brief,  and  the  sedation  soon  pre- 
1  dominating.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  sedative  remed}"  that  it  is  almost  nnk, 
Iformly  employed;  and  as  such  it  will  be  considered  hercarier,  under  ^ 
I  tiame  of  the  warm  bath.     The  ikle  (if  hot  bath  should  be  confined  to  ihfl 

■  in  which  ihe  heat  is  felt  at  first  rather  disagreeably,  and  in  which  ti 
■Bxcitant  efTcet  decidedly  predominates,  and  continues  to  predominate  fo 
H  considerable  time.     It  is  the  operation  of  this  variety  of  the  bath  tbfl 

■  Is  now  to  be  considered. 

I     The  limits  of  the  hot  bath,  as  determined  by  the  sensations,  may 
'  placed,  in  reference  to  tbe  lower  extreme,  at  (be  point  when  the  heat  i 

mcrt^ly  somewhat  on  com  fort  able;  in  n^ference  to  the  higher,  at  that  ii 
which  it  is  barely  not  insupportable.     Aa  indicated  by  thennometrical 
degrees,  they  cannot  be  fixed  pR^cisely;    because  they  vary  with  th 
variable  sensibility  and  temperature  of  the  surface;  but  the  lowest  poir 
nray  be  considered  m  souiewhere  between  95°  and  100*^  Fabr,  and  th 
highest  between  10fi°  and  112^  ;  and  it  is  never  advisable  to  exceed  thi 
degree  last  mentioned.     At  the  mean  of  103^,  the  bath  is  octively  stin 
ularit,  producing  a  strong  sensation  of  heat,  reddening  and  expandini 
the  surfnee  of  the  body,  increasing  the  frequency,  force,  and  fulness 
the  pulse,  hurrying  the  respiration,  and  causing  at  first  an  agreeable  ej 
citement  of  the  brain,  not  unlike  tlie  effect  produced  by  wine,  but  cnding^J 
if  the  immersion  continue,  in  painful  sensations  of  fulness,  distension,  and 
vertigo.     After  a  time,  perspiration  breaks  out  upon  those  parts  of  th€ 
body  not  covered  with  the  water;  and,  if  the  patient  is  removed  frumJ 
the  batb,  and  phiced  in  bed,  the  whole  surface  usually  becomes  relaxed^ ' 
and  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.    The  excitement  gradually  sulis ides;  and 
is  followed,  if  the  regular  succession  of  events  is  not  modified  through; 
some  abnormal  slate  of  the  system,  by  universal  relaxation,  with  depres-J 
sion  of  the  pulse,  muscular  weakness,  feelings  of  languor  and  drowsinesa^ 
and  ultimately  sleep.     The  immersion  may  continue  from  four  or  fivej 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  the  ejects;  the  patient  being  always^ 
removed  when  unpleasant  cerebral  phenomena  are  produced,  and  never i| 
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allowed  to  remain  when  the  «t:n:tilaQt  effect  is  the  main  indication,  until 
evidences  of  depression  tupervene. 

The  operation  of  tbe  water  in  the  hot  l/ath  is  at  fir^t.  throuifh  it£  con- 
ducting power,  to  h&«ten  the  «t>iiiu!atii::z  effe'.-t?  of  the  heat,  but  aAer- 
wands,  by  the  relaxation  ii  prod'i'x-s.  Xo  fsv*;ur  tiiC  Be<.-ondark'  depre.^.?ion : 
and  tbe  latter  result  oft-en  add-^  jrreai'v  t  •  iLe  befieficial  :aflu<:'ii«.-e  of  the 
lemcdy.  when  it  it  d<-5:rard  to  a<;i  mhf-.r  as  a  n.-vul^jrc-  a;^eiJt  than  a^ 
a  eenera]  excitacL 

Tbe  coDdhk»n5  iiidi«tiDjr  tbe  ti=v-  of  tbe  Lot  bath  are  1.  <*«>Jdiie»E  of 
tbe  snrface.  wnb  trtbt-r  reD^ra]  pr-^TratiotJ.  or  powerful  aiid  rvufytfuxnu^ 
Btenia]  imtatk^n.  iiflaiDTLBiion.  or  coajref-tloii :  and  2.  an  abnormal 
ittte  of  fTsriem.  in  whk-L  a  e-tr-irH^  ii:'j>re<?ioii  1?  rhyu'red.  Vj  bni^ak  up 
loBr-^oniixiTied  and  ol»2nir:h*.*'  morbid  as&'.Kriationi?.  Tiie  fyJlowii^g  a-re 
aA^^raif  in  whuL  tbes*  iiidication?  art  pr^stut-ed. 

In  tbe  co^d  vaapt  of  ftbriii^  dim^mf. *•.  ptnifu'iarlv  iLor*  'jf  a  mulijniaut 
4W  perairiciiiB  thai'h'.'ier.  tbejfr  it  soiDetim*-?!?  a  dei^rt^e  of  ]»rcM?:.ra.:ion  and 
vdiRpofiTCion  or  inabr-riT  to  rea'.i.  wLl'.-L  i«?  ex:rem*]y  duJiKert.»U!?.  Tiit 
iierr<iu^  ceL  ire*-  m^  ii;  :•:  L  a  r  t-  Ix- '.--  'in*  u .  l:  i  ^  -  si  1  l  en  lll  d  er  t  L  t  %'  i  •.»  It^a*.'*  of 
ibf  morbid  cun?*t.  and  tbt-  xiiosr  iiiijuinaL:  vital  fuucTiout'  are  pr-.»8i.nii« 
mider  tbe  warn  of  liivHr  Dwess^aTy  iuflufij ».•*•.  Tbe  b»/an  a'/lb  leebly.  the 
fiurfttce  lb  eiild  and  jiaie.  aud  ibe  rrtTa;  inu-rjul  orraii^  are  lottded  wiiij 
the  reudiif  biood  wbit-L  accuiuulaie-  ii:  ibvii;  lK*t-au>f  Uie  luoviiip  f^»r(refc 
•re  nnalik:  lo  cany  it  f.irward.  SoIu•'tilllt•^  d*!u:L  lukeb  jiia'jt  wiibout 
moT  reactiou :  MinieTiuie^  i«>eble  uiici  iii^ufll>.'i*/ui  t-fi.>n^  at  reai'tiou  are 
m«de.  and  ibe  }iutiein  ^:iIlk^  buck  ini'j  ib*-  huin*.  uiumiiii^  p rues: ra lion  fu^ 
Ml  firfii.  1l  uici  of  oiiiiT  £;:iuiumiii  luvasur*:*-.  lb*.-  boi  tiu:lj  mur  otitii  be 
ivaoned  xo.  m  ibeM-  'junef-  wirii  creui  advuuiar'-.  Tbniuirli  iu"  pov  erl'ui 
iinpreHi«iuii  nu  iik  HU"iM»?< .  i:  n»u>*»h  ibt- lJ^'rvllU^^:euTn•^  ln»iu  tbeirtorj.K»r. 
aud  tbu?-  iiidir-ci'v  ^■s••i^.■^  liie  circulaturv  uiici  r« ■spiral i»ry  luiiitinns  :  bv 
iiKatiiic'  ib<-  umkiCj  as  i;  iiu^^h'S  tbruutrli  tlit-  v(•^M*l^  o'.  vuv  6k in.  ii  rnxiderfe 
tlisi  flnid  mon-  Hiiuiuiutinr  to  tbe  p*trut  inieriur  orpine,  a^  ibi  bt^art. 
Itm^.  and  bruiti.  Iiiit>  wiiid.  it  i^  coiivrveu  :  aud.  wbiK-  tbu^  urniitiir  a^  a 
|Mvwerful  pexiera!  t-tiuiuiani.  n  ie  no  li*=*  powfrluliy  revuisivi*.  irriialiug 
the  whole  u1  tiit  rmaIJt'tlU^  (nuiiliarietf  to  an  uctivt-  ex)iaiisi(>ii.  and  (iraw- 
n»^  uit<*  tlien;  tiie  humil  kK*fon-  ai'(*uuiuiat*-d  iti  ihe  </i*n;m:  vir4i.*t*ra  aud 
invAt  venouh  truiikr  h  it  (ine  of  ibe  most  i'flQ«'i''ii(  airiMii^  in  sucl.  cattefr. 
in  briniriup  ulmui  nractioL.  Typliut^  levor  ]M.*nii(.-iuUh  luiasinati*.-  lever. 
■Buthpox.  »<'.'unuiina  aud  efiidemir  ervrii]ieia>  an  uiiiuii^  ibi  dib^aseb,  iu 
tlM*  mitial  or  eulti  r^tap  nf  wbitrb  ibe  boi  \miu  un:  uiilivi|U(.*tilly  )ir(>vei» 
««etul  on  tiM'  priiic'ipleh  b4>n  Piai«-u.  It  ba.*-  tut>.  tbe  ^^rt-u:  uu  van  luge 
«nrer  iutentai  Ftiniuiunt.'' .  that  it  can  Lm-  at  tUKt-  witimrawn  wn^fn  ueedi'd 
liti  ioujrer  unii  ui»eh  not  add.  i\v  a  {irobm^cd  intiuenet*.  lo  tbe  violence  of 
Ibe  raactiuii  wIkmi  tiiit  it  bruupin  about. 

1x1  aucUcm  prwsiralio}  ucrurrmg  wi  Utr  advaiived  Biagts  of  iawc  fevers. 
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in  prolonged  a^hi/xia,  in  the  collapse  of  cholera,  hmmatemeais,  and 
melmna,  Bimilar  indlcatioDs  are  aff'orded  by  the  cold  surface,  the  pro^ 
trated  vital  functions^  and  the  interior  congestion.  fl 

In  the  retrocession  of  cutaneoua  eruptions,  the  hot  bath  is  often  use- 
ful. In  some  instances,  the  apparent  retrocession  is  nothing  more  than 
a  sudden  general  prostration,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  surface  fail 
with  those  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
sinking  gpclls  of  low  fevers  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  It  is  owing  to,  or  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  severe  interna) 
irritation,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  recall  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  Hurfuee.  Not  unfrctiueutly,  a  similar  eondition  existing  previously 
to  the  eruption,  retards  its  appearance,  aud  sometimes  it  may  even  keep 
back  tho  cutaneous  affection  altogether,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
patient.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  hot  bath  proves  serviceable  by 
powerfully  exciting  the  skin,  and  making  this  the  seat  of  afllux  for  the 
irritative  tendcrieies.  The  eruption  again  appears,  or  comes  forth  if  not 
previously  existing,  and  the  symptoms  of  internal  disorder  cease  almost 
instantaneously. 

Paivful  internal  spasms  are  generally  more  beneficially  treated  by 
the  relaxing  warm  bath  than  by  the  stimulant  hot  bath;  but  sometimes 
they  are  so  severe^  and  attended  with  so  much  general  prostration,  that 
the  Ibrmer  remedy  is  quite  inefficient,  and  it  becouu-s  desirable  to  have 
recourse  to  the  greater  energy  of  the  latter.  Violent  attacks  of  nervous 
gout  in  the  stornnch  and  bowels^  of  €oUc\  aud  of  spaam  of  the  dia^ 
phragm,  are  exampkts  of  this  kind.  The  remedy  acts  by  a  revulsiv.^ 
impression  on  the  general  surface.  ^ 

Internal  i/jflanunafion  is  usually  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  infla«> 
ence  of  the  hot  bath,  w^hich  too  much  excites  the  circulation,  and  sends 
the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  parts  affected ;  but,  in  certain  cases,  the 
inflammation  is  so  violent  and  extensive  m  to  concentrate  the  blood  and 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  system  in  its  own  seat,  with  the  effect  of  pros- 
trating the  general  functions,  and  inducing  great  apparent  debility,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  condition  has  sometimes  been  fatally  mistaken,  llj© 
cold  and  pale  surface,  and  feeble  puli^e  seem  to  call  for  active  etiroula- 
tion ;  w^hilc,  in  fa<'t,  prompt  and  free  bleeding  is  indicated,  and  is  some- 
times the  only  remedy  wl»ich  will  save  the  patient.  Generally,  under 
these  cireamstances,  if  a  vein  is  opt^ued,  the  blood  will  flow,  slowly  and 
scantily  at  first,  but  with  a  gradyally  increasing  current;  and,  so  far 
from  still  further  failing,  the  puisne  will  rise,  and  become  fuller  and 
stronger,  os  the  operation  proc^^eds.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  continue  the  bleeding  without  endan- 
gering fatal  prostration.  In  such  a  case,  the  hot  bath  is  an  admirable 
remedy.  By  its  powerful  revulsive  action  it  calls  the  blood  from  the 
interior  to  the  Burface,  stimulating  the  heart  at  the  same  time;  ami 
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though  of  itself  it  woald  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  cure,  and,  if 
eontinaed,  might  act  injuriously  upon  the  inflamed  organ  by  sending 
the  blood  into  it  too  Tigorously,  yet  it  prepares  the  system  for  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  and  thus  opens  the  way  for  a  cure  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  possible.  It  should  of  course  be  withdrawn  the  moment  that 
it  has  answered  its  purpose.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  warm  bath, 
tboogh  useful  in  ordinary  internal  inflammations,  would  be  quite  inert; 
and  might  even  be  injurious  by  its  sedative  action  on  the  surface  and  the 
heart.  Extensive  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  dysentery  of  extra- 
ordinary intensity,  and  violent  pneumonia  in  the  congestive  stage,  and 
occupying  both  lungs,  sometimes  present  the  condition  referred  to. 

Obstinate  chronic  enteritis,  with  little  or  no  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  an  habituolly  dry,  palish,  and  cool  skin,  may  also  be  advanta- 
geously treated  with  the  hot  bath,  repeated  every  day,  especially  if 
made  somewhat  more  permanently  irritant  to  the  skin  by  the  addition 
of  common  salt ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  inflammation  of 
other  abdominal  viscera,  presenting  the  same  conditions.  In  the  first 
mentioned  affection,  I  have  found  the  hot  salt-bath  one  of  the  most  efRca- 
cious  remedies. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  hot  bath  is  indicated  in  some  obstinate 
long^continued  affections,  in  which  it  appears  to  act  by  breaking  up  mor- 
bid associations.  Possibly  it  may  operate  by  a  penetrating  stimulation 
of  all  the  tissues,  which  are  thus  roused  out  of  their  habit  of  morbid 
mction  into  an  over-excitement,  from  which  they  may  afterwards  subside 
into  health.  In  some  such  method  as  this,  it  sometimes  proves  benefi- 
cial in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  occupying  at  the  same 
tiuie  various  parts  of  the  system,  distorting  the  joints,  contracting  the 
tendons,  and  not  unfrequently,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  paralyzing  the 
mnsclcs.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  diaphoretic  action  of 
tlie  bath  may  add  to  its  efficiency.  The  bathing  at  hot  springs  has 
proved  peculiarly  useful  in  these  diseases. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  category  may  be  placed  certain  chronic  and  indo- 
tent  affections  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  tissue  requires  to  be  roused  alike 
out  of  its  torpor,  and  out  of  its  morbid  habit  of  acting.  Caution  is 
necessary  not  to  use  the  bath  at  too  early  a  stage;  and  if,  as  often 
bappens  with  stimulating  applications  made  prematurely,  it  should  be 
found  to  excite  inflammation  or  high  irritation,  it  should  be  immediately 
anspended.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  with  alterative  measures,  to 
diange  the  constitutional  condition,  while  the  attempt  is  made  to  relieve 
the  local  disease. 

In  paralytic  cases  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  original  cause,  if 
•ffeeting  the  nervous  centres,  has  quite  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  die* 
\  is  sustained  by  a  morbid  indolence  of  the  tissues  concenicd,  whether 
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nervous  or  muscular,  some  good  maj  be  hoped  for  from  the  hot  bath,  in 
connection  with  other  measures. 

The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  are  a  plethoric  state 
of  system,  determiiialion  of  bloud  to  the  head,  active  hemurrhagic  tend- 
(  encies,  g-eneral  vascular  irritation  with  active  congestion,  aneurisms  aod 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  acute  inflammation  with  well-developed  fever, 
the  febrile  state  generatly  with  a  hot  skin,  and  |l  ])eeuliarly  irritable  state 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Local  Hoi  Balking.  Hot  water  may  be  employed  locally  by  aemtctipiujH 
I  coxeeluoimn,  pcdiluvivm,  maniluvium,  fomentation,  or  cataplasm.  Pof 
an  account  of  these  methods  of  application,  the  reader  is  refemid  to  page 
69.  They  act  on  the  aame  principles  as  the  general  hot  bath^  but  um 
nnich  leris  powerful,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  i^emicupium,  or  half' 
bath,  wliich  is  usually  employed  ae  a  milder  substitute  for  the  general 
bath,  and  in  cases  where  determination  to  the  head  or  trunk  is  feared, 
are  used  h^ss  for  general  stimulation,  than  for  their  excitant  effect  on 
some  one  jmrt  or  organ  of  the  body»  or  for  their  revulsive  influence. 

Thus,  the  hot  hip-ba^k  is  used  to  stimulate  the  uterus  in  ameuurrhoea; 
and  the  hot  foot-bafh  and  hand-bath  to  act  revulsively  from  the  head  or 
interior  organs  towards  the  extremities,  whenever  the  latter  are  cold,  and 
evidiiuccs  exist  in  the  former  of  active  congestion  without  fever,  and  espiv 
cially  when  gout  or  rheumatism  has  retroceded  from  the  extremities,  and 
it  id  desirable  to  restore  it  to  its  original  seat  Hot  fomentations,  or  hoi 
caiaplasmst  arc  employed  to  relieve  by  revulsion  either  inflamniation. 
spasm,  or  other  irritation  of  interior  organs  over  which  they  may  be 
I  applied,  or  to  stimulate  the  part  to  increased  action,  as  when  it  is  desir- 
I  able  to  hasten  a  languid  external  inflammation  onward  to  suppuration, 
and  through  this  to  a  more  speedy  cure. 

Another  form  of  local  application  is  the  hot  douche^  or  stream  of  water 
falling  from  a  hctghij  or  directed  with  some  force  upon  the  part.  This 
unites  the  elTects  of  shock  and  pressure  to  the  stimulant  action  of  the 
heat^  and  proves  sometimes  more  efficient  than  the  simple  application  of 
hot  water,  in  chronic  rheumatic  and  gouty  swellings,  obstinate  local 
palsies,  and  indolent  tumefactions  and  indurations  of  inflammatorv 
origin.  a 

Mot  Vapour  Bath.  In  some  countries  there  are  public  vapour  bath^ 
in  which  numbers  may  be  collected  in  the  same  chamber;  and  this  ig 
occasionally  so  arranged,  with  seats  rising  one  above  another,  that  j>er- 
fions  may  be  exposed  to  various  temperatures;  the  heat  of  the  apartment 
increasing  from  below  upward,  because  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  va[>our 
to  ascend.  Thus,  upon  the  level  of  the  floor  the  heat  may  be  only  110° 
Fabr.,  while  in  the  uppL-rmost  part  of  the  chamber  it  may  be  as  high  as 
160^  or  180^*  Of  course,  the  patient  inhales  the  hot  moistened  air,  aa 
well  as  feels  ils  effects  upon  the  surface.     The  vapour  may  be  introduced 
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into  the  chamber  from  withoat,  or  by  throwing  water,  within,  upon 
stones  heated  to  redness  by  a  furnace  beneath.  But,  in  this  country,  it 
to  only  the  solitary  vapour  bath  which  is  employed.  For  the  various 
modes  of  preparing  it,  see  page  71,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  It  may 
be  so  arranged  that  the  patient  can  breathe,  at  his  pleasure,  either  the 
moistened  air  of  the  bath,  or  the  cold  external  air.  The  heating  effect 
of  the  former  is  greater;  but  its  revulsive  influence  is  less;  and,  as  it  has 
»  tendency  to  suppress  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  it  may  sometimes  act 
injuriously  when  the  latter  would  be  quite  safe. 

In  consequence  of  the  less  conducting  power  of  vapour  than  of  water, 
the  former  can  be  borne  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  latter; 
^nrhile,  for  a  corresponding  reason,  the  vapour  bath  may  be  intolerable  at 
»  temperature  at  which  dry  air  could  be  borne  without  inconvenience, 
tbe  latter  being  a  slower  conductor.  According  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the  heat- 
ing effect  of  the  hot  bath,  at  from  98^  to  106^,  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
vapour  bath,  when  the  air  is  breathed,  at  from  110^  to  130^,  and  when 
it  is  not  breathed,  at  from  120®  to  160°  {Cyc.  of  PracL  Med.,  Am. 
ed.,  i.  255);  and  these  are  the  temperatures  within  which  the  methods 
respectively  may  be  employed ;  though,  in  each,  the  heat  may  be  raised 
urith  impunity  considerably  above  the  highest  point  mentioned.  The 
effects  of  the  vapour  bath,  and  of  the  hot  b(ith,  are  essentially  the  same 
in  reference  to  stimulation  and  revulsion ;  but  the  former  is  attended 
sirith  much  more  copious  perspiration  during  its  continuance  than  the 
I^Cter;  the  contact  of  water  with  the  surface  having  great  effect  in  pre- 
venting extravasation  from  the  blood.  Another  difference  is  that  the 
relaxing  or  sedative  effect  of  the  vapour  is  loss  than  that  of  the  water; 
and  that  consequently  the  stimulation  of  the  former,  though  more  slowly 
in<]uced,  is  longer  sustained,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  less  degree  of 
soothing  influence.  The  vapour  bath  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
ae  the  hot  bath,  but  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  efiScicnt  and  less  agreeable. 
In  its  extemporaneous  form,  it  may  be  employed  when  circumstances 
nmy  render  it  im])0S8ibIe,  or  extremely  inconvenient  to  prepare  and  apply 
the  bath  of  heated  water.  It  is  also  preferable,  in  some  instances,  when 
the  indication  is  to  produce  profuse  perspiration  with  a  stimulant  effect, 
ss  In  certain  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Local  vapour  bath»  may  l)c  applied  by  exposing  any  part  of  the  body 
to  the  steam  escaping  from  boiling  water,  which  maybe  readily  oonftiied 
^  a  suitable  arrangement  of  woollen  or  other  cloths.    But  tk^ 
employed  more  fur  the  relief  afforded  to  inflammatory,  and  ottai 
elections,  by  the  copious  perspiration  they  induce  in  the  pari 
^Umulant  agents. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hoi  vapour  douche,  which  O0i 
Mof  heated  vapour  directed  on  some  part  of  thai 
the  simple  application  of  steam  only  in 
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portions  of  vapour,  instead  of  continuously  to  the  same;  and  the  effiMst 
isi'onReqiKuitJy  somewhat  greater.  It  may  l)e  applied  by  causing" steam 
to  pass  tlirotigh  u  pipe  from  a  vessel  of  boiling  water;  or,  in  relatiao 
to  tbe  meatus  auditorius  of  the  ear,  by  holding  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
over  the  nmall  end  of  a  fiuinel,  tlie  larger  end  of  which  is  placed  over  a 
vessel  of  water  hoiling  hot.  In  the  latter  case,  the  remedy  may  be  used, 
AB  a  Btimylant  U>  the  car^  iti  cases  of  defective  hearing  from  deficiency  of 
nervous  power. 

Finally,  healed  vapour  may  bo  applied  exclusively  to  the  lungs  by  io- 
balalion.  and  thus  made  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bronchial  tubes 
when  enfeebled,  and  exposed  to  the  excessive  production  of  mucus  in 
consequence  of  this  relaxed  state ;  but  the  measure  would  require  to  be 
conducted  with  much  caution.  At  a  lower  temperature,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce, not  the  stimulant  effects  uf  lieat,  but  tlie  soothing  and  emollient 
effects  of  mere  moisture,  it  may  often  be  used  with  benefit  But  this 
action  of  the  remedy  belongs  to  another  section.  For  the  modes  of  ap- 
plying vapour  by  inhalation,  see  ^Jflf/*?  76, 

Hot  Water  an  Drink.  Hot  water  has  the  same  stimulant  effect,  wbon 
taken  Internally,  a«  when  applied  to  the  surface ;  but  it  is  almost  never 
used  except  as  a  vehicle  for  other  substances,  the  action  of  which  it  often 
very  much  promotes,  and,  even  in  this  mode  of  administration,  is  much 
less  employed  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  action,  than  as  a  diaphoretic 
In  cases  of  great  prostration,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  cxhihit 
stimulant  drinks  heated  rather  than  cool,  as  their  effects  are  thus  both 


hastened  and  augmented. 
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n.  ELECTEICITY  AS  A  DIFFUSIBLE  STUnXLAN T 


In  treating  of  i  iectrieity  as  a  remedial  agent,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
thai  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  its  chemical  and  physical  proip- 
erties,  and  with  the  pnn-alent  opinions  of  its  nature.  In  this  placo  it  ti 
to  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  its  physiological  and  therapeutical 
effects,  and  to  the  methods  of  emijloying  it  as  a  remedy.  As  theee 
effects  are  materially  modified  by  the  modes  in  which  it  is  developed  or 
excited,  and  applied,  the  latter  division  of  the  subject  must  be  first 
treated  of,  in  order  that  what  may  he  said  on  the  former  may  b<^  understood, 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  much  which  follows  to  the 
excellent  work  of  M.  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  who,  hy  bis  thorough  and 
laborious  experimental  investigation  of  electricity  in  its  mcdica!  rela* 
tions,  the  sagacity  wnth  which  he  has  traced  the  various  ramifications  ol 
its  influence,  and  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  with  which  he  ha^  ap- 
plied the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  successful  therapeutic  results,  htm 
given  a  precision  to  the  subject  which  it  before  much  w^anted,  and  hii 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  remedy. 
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1.  Mode*  of  Ikvtlopmeni  or  Ejrviiation. 

For  Bedxa!  parposes  elwtricitT  is  deTetop^?^  or  excited  in  four  some*- 
distinct  methods :  1.  bv  /ric^n^  in  the  form  of  common  elee- 
r;  ±.  br  contaci  amd  chemical  rvao^Vn.  in  the  form  of  galvAnism  ; 
X  hj  wt»pk€iic  induciion^  in  the  form  of  elect rvvmaiinAet ism ;  *nd  4.  bj 
m  combinaiifym  of  matpieiic  and  galcanic  ini/uWion.  as  br  the  voltm- 
«lectric  npparmtiLS. 

m.  Esciiation  6y  Fnction. 

Oemerml  O&serrafibnjL  ElectrieitT  excited  br  friction  is  usu«11t  de- 
aoounntcd  tiatie^  conTejingr  the  idea  that  it  is  stationarr  or  not  in  aetioii« 
while  in  the  form  of  galfanism  it  is  said  to  be  cfynaaiie.  as  bein^  e:3sen» 
tiallT  in  BOTenient.  and  exercising  power.  Thoa^  this  disUneiion  v 
aot  Terr  precise,  it  mar  serre  at  least  the  purposes  of  nomenclature.  A 
vcfj  great  difference  exists  between  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  these 
two  forms  of  electricitj :  the  tiaiic  having:  in  a  hijrh  degrree  the  pn>per- 
ties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and.  when  broufrht  into  movement^  ex- 
ercising: great  mechanical  power ;  the  (/y/iomic exhibiting  its  energy  more 
in  defetoping  heat,  and  producing  chemical  change.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  difference  depends,  not  on  any  essential  diversity  of  character,  but 
'  4m  the  different  states  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  two  methods; 
thai  excited  by  friction  having  little  quantity,  but  great  tension  or  inten- 
sity, by  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  resistance,  while  that  set  in  move- 
nent  by  contact  and  chemical  reaction  has  feeble  tension,  but  larg^ 
quaniiiy.  These  terms,  however,  are  rather  conventional,  intended  to 
lepresent  certain  qualities  in  convenient  language,  than  absolutely  ex- 
pressive of  the  fact ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted  that 
electricity  is  a  distinct  substance,  to  which  the  term  quantity  is  at  all 
applicable,  unless  as  a  figure  of  speech. 

Means  of  Excilaiion.  Static  electricity  is  developed  by  means  of  (Vie- 
tion  between  two  substances,  and  this  is  usually  effected  by  an  apparatus 
called  the  electrical  machine,  constructed  in  different  methods,  for  an 
accoont  of  which  I  must  refer  to  works  on  chemistry  or  natural  philoso* 
phy.  To  every  machine  is  attached  an  insulated  conducting  body  called 
the  prime  conductor,  which  receives  upon  its  surface  the  electricity  as  it 
is  excited,  and  retains  it  for  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-conducting  property  of  the  dry  air  around  it  Thus  developed,  the 
electricity  acquires  a  degree  of  tension,  proportionate  to  the  power  and 
working  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  break  its  way 
through  the  resisting  air  to  neighbouring  bodies,  prmlucing  a  stream  of 
light  in  its  passage,  and  a  yotv  perceptible  sound.  When  the  tension  is 
very  great,  the  spark,  as  this  flash  is  called,  may  be  many  inches  long; 
when  yery  slight,  it  may  be  even  less  than  an  inch.    In  order  that  the 
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electricity  may  escape  in  this  way,  the  body  approaching  the  conductor 
most  ba  rounded  or  fiat;  as,  if  pointedp  it  receives  the  electricity  quietly, 
and  almost  ins*?nsibly  from  the  conductor 

Silent  Conduction,  If  any  part  of  the  iiersou  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  prime  conductor,  the  electricity  passes  silently  into  and  through 
it,  or  along  its  surface,  into  the  earth,  in  search  of  the  equilibrium  to 
which  it  always  tends.  ^ 

Sparki^.  If,  instead  of  coming  into  absolute  contact  with  the  exciliV 
prime  conductor,  a  part  of  the  body  be  made  to  approach  it  within  a  cer- 
tain distance,  greater  or  less  accortling  to  the  degree  of  electric  tension, 
the  fluid  passes  to  the  body  by  sparks,  which  produce  a  decided  sensation 
as  they  are  received.  By  means  of  roda  or  ehaiDS  of  metal,  or  oth^r  eon- 
ducting  substance,  in  contact  at  one  end  with  the  prime  conductor,  and 
having  a  rounded  knob  at  the  other,  the  electricity  may  be  conveyed  la 
any  convenient  distance  from  the  machine,  and  applied  by  sparks  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  These  communicating  instruments  are  called  directors, 
and  must  be  insulated  from  the  hand  of  the  operator  by  some  non-con- 
ducting BubBtance,  such  as  glass,  which  may  at  the  same  time  serve  ai« 
a  handle. 

Electrical  Bath,  Another  method  of  applying  static  electricity  is  by 
placing  the  patient  upon  a  stool,  insulated  by  glass  legs,  and  then  con- 
necting him  with  the  prime  conductor.  His  body  thus  shares  the  elec- 
tricity with  the  conductor,  and  acquires  precisely  the  same  relations 
towards  the  machine  and  other  surrounding  objects.  In  this  way  it  may 
become  saturated  with  the  fluid,  which  escapes  very  slowly  and  silently 
from  the  hairs,  finger  and  toe  nails,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  generally ; 
the  hairs  rising  up  ond  standing  apart  under  its  repellent  force.  Sparks 
may  now  be  drawn  fr<im  any  part  of  the  body  by  the  approach  of  a  blunt 
(.conducting  substance;  and,  by  keeping  the  machine  constantly  in  action, 
ibis  condition  maybe  indetinitely  prolonged.  By  communicating  with 
the  negatively  ejccited,  instead  of  the  positive  prime  conductor,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  body  may  itself  become  negatively  excited;  and,  by  vary- 
ing the  connection^  the  peculiar  effects  of  either  of  these  two  modes  of 
the  electric  influence  may  be  sr-jmrately  obtained.  This  method  of  ap- 
plying electricity  is  denominated  the  electric  bath. 

Electric  Aura.  This  is  a  current  of  electricity  directed  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  through  the  air,  by  means  of  a  pointed  insulated  director,  eon- 
nected  at  one  end  witli  the  excit(^d  prime  conductor  by  a  chain,  and,  at 
the  other  and  pointed  extremity,  held  near,  but  not  in  contact  with  the 
portion  of  Burfaco  to  be  acted  on.  The  electricity  silently  and  invisibly 
issues  from  the  point,  and,  expanding  cone-like  as  it  pusses  through  the 
air,  spreads  itself  out  liroa4lly  upon  the  surface.  Exactly  the  reverse 
takes  place,  when  a  similar  point  is  held  neai*  the  body,  itself  in  a  state 
of  electric  excitation  upon  an  insulated  stool  Little  if  auy  sensation  ia 
in  either  case  experienced. 
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f  ^"At  ■dmittJiilw  itf -t^t^rai  %  KhadiM    ^^  iter  is^  n  >rraiA>nir(ai)i^d 

i  fcicte,  RMOiRfl  iridiiB  and  -vrniiriic  in-  xm-f rul  -rrnfifQxriir  i^  tnomr 

«f  Imh^  «iir&»&.  -K^mr  ix  if  )«».    WM^  i^  hiiMir  Kiuoair  i$  iit 

ftmiiHiriftd  TTJtb  ft  SHOkirir  7f«d  ^r^ic-1  w«i«^  irr«wd 

I  a  fsmek.  or  miiflr  maoiriii:  rjKuiur  ilie  mninik  fKf  i^  KmK  «wS 

»  insOKDihr  3^es:.:iir«d.  And  liw-  -m^brije  foirw-  «f  li^  xfr*''TY'3»«!"X  "s? 

.  «r  «»  pf»wf!rfa]  a?  lo^estPOT  fifr  fibe  «  ta*^  of  licliiai»^,  w)»kK 

»  aftthinr  mM^  rbais  ^ht'  «^oiBia&««cvQ$  dis«rb«n!^  orf"  as  aD«!ky\HKi 

Dt  IS  ib^  MXiDi^fhfPe^  «r  hMir^m  i^ma  and  tl)<  <>ui)u 

a  fbock  <rf  $asA  ^itma^  rSi^feoop,  it  woaM  he  a«>rt«5MT 

'theb(M^<if  a&iDvxiMrmar&iiade;  tad  the  $Ma^  «a4  i^t  M^ 

hy  eoaaefliBf  t^m^ilMT  a  aamVr  of  lM>n]o$  bj  timr  iDiK^r  and 

■ariaees  ree^wrtST^lr.  fo  that  the  wboV  dist  l»e  d)s>ciiar^^pd  «t  onor. 

IB  aRaafMBfot  »  caDcd  the  <4«>ctnc  hatteix,  and  afords  an  ia^mn 

TW  ODmt  of  ekrtric  fowe  bwt,  with  either  the  j«r  or  btttoiy,  he 
Bide  to  pmetiate  thmifrh  the  sskfa.  tad  eater  deeply  into  the  hodj :  and, 
kf  Bcass  of  diieetoTF  eonneeted  with  the  opfo^^ite  excited  $urfft4f>C!^  mar 
he  eoBTered  from  oiie  end  of  the  hodr  to  the  other,  or  thrcHi^rh  it  fKwi 
riie  lo  fljde.  or  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  limb,  or  thrcmcrh  vott  lim* 
iM  portioas  of  the  body,  at  the  p1ea5ui>r  of  the  operator  The  direetors 
■mat  of  coarse  hare  insulated  handles,  and  their  knobbed  fnee  extit^n^- 
itiet  mast  be  applied  at  the  opposite  exti^emities  of  the  part  throngli 
arhich  the  carrent  is  to  pass.  If  the  object  be  to  direct  the  electricity 
iaio  a  single  masde,  both  extieniities.  as  directed  by  M.  Duchenne.  should 
be  applied  immediately  over  the  masde,  with  the  ^lace  of  an  inch  or 
mora  betareen  them. 

A  repetition  of  graduated  effects  may  be  obtained  through  the  jar,  by 
placiag  ita  ball  in  communication  with  the  excited  prime  conductor,  and 
Ha  external  anrfiioe.  in  any  convenient  method,  with  one  of  Lane*s  elec* 
trometera,  in  euch  a  manner,  that  the  ball  of  the  electrometer  shall  not 
be  In  absolute  contact  with  it.  but  within  stfiking  distance  of  the  elec- 
trical apark.  By  means  of  chains,  insulated  directors  may  be  ct>nnected 
with  the  prime  conductor  and  the  electrometer,  and  their  knoba  applied 
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at  tlie  required  points  of  tbe  surface.  When  the  machine  is  Bet  in  mo^ 
lion,  and  the  jar  becomes  ehi-rged,  at  the  niomeDt  of  eonneetiou  lbrougI| 
the  body,  tbo  electrical  current  passes  between  the  knob  of  the  electro^ 
meter  and  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  to  establish  the  equilibnum.  1i 
the  inter  veiling  space  is  large,  the  sliock  will  be  necessarily  severe,  fa| 
great  tension  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air;  ^ 
very  small,  the  pbock  may  Ije  slight ;  so  that  its  severity  may  be  regii 
laied  by  rcgnhiting  this  interval,  and  at  the  samt.*  time  attending  to  thf 
working  of  the  machine.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  jar  should  bi 
fally  discharged  before  commencing  operations ;  and  then  tbo  handle  oi 
I  the  machine  should  be  lurned  more  or  less  frequently,  and  more  or  leal 
Ifapidty,  according  to  the  effect  required.  i 

i  b.  Excitaimn  by  Contact  and  Chemical  ActiotK 

I      Oalvaniamf  or  the  dynamic  form  of  eleciricify,  is  excited  by  thi 

I  contact  of  two  metals^  or  other  conducting  bodies,  with  the  presence  of  | 

k fluid  capable  of  chemical  action  on  one  only  of  the  two,  or  on  one  mort 

[tlian  on  the  other.    A  change  of  electrical  condition  takes  place  in  the  ou^ 

[most  easily  affected  chemically;  the  other  a^ssunus  an  opposite  coudi 

Ition ;  and  at  the  moment  of  communication  between  them^  whether  b] 

[the  absolute  contact  of  the  two,  or  by  means  of  another  metal,  an  aj 

Itempl  to  restore  the  equilibrium  takes  place,  with  the  etfect  of  develop 

I  ing  electrical  phenomena.     The  apparent  current  of  force  is  from  tbi 

I  metal  chemically  alfected,  through  the  liquid,  to  the  one  not  ulfected,  ani 

I  then  through  the  connecting  material  to  the  point  of  origin.     But,  as  tb^ 

I  cause  is  constantly  operating,  the  electrical  condition  is  constantly  dia 

Iturbed,  and  no  equilibrium  is  in  fact  estHmishciJ,  hut  a  couBtant  circltj  Q 

I  action  ntaiatahied  until   the  exciting  agency  is  exhausted.      Anythin| 

I  susceptible  of  change  by  electrical  influence,  if  placed  in  the  circuit,  wil 

Ifeel  the  effects  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  iti3  susceptibility,  and  tb 

I  force  developed.     From  a  simple  circle,  as  above  described,  but  sligb 

I  effect  is  obtained ;  yet  enough  to  be  very  sensible. 

'      To  increase  the  effect,  these  simple  circles  or  eleuients  must  be  multv 

plied,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  galvanic  batteries,  or  voltaic  piles 

and  the  power  developed  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  elemen 

employed.    ^Numerous  methods  of  attaining  tbis  end  have  l>een  devis 

which  it  is  not  my  object  to  describe.     One  thing  is  common  to  all  of 

them;  namely,  that  the  associated  metals,  or  other  conductors,  in  each 

pair;  and  the  several  pairs  themselves  always  bear  the  same  relation  to 

one  anolher;  and  the  successive  pairs  must  be  connected  by  a  eondoct- 

ing  medium.      The  extremes  of  the  arranj^ement  are  consequently 

opposite  character;  and,  when  they  are  made  to  communicate,  the  a 

mulated  force  of  the  whole  battery  is  exerted  in  the  line  of  commoni 

tioD,     These  extremes  are  usually  denominated  poles,  the  one  at  whi 
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tkm  metal  most  acted  on  is  placed  being  the  negative,  and  the  other,  to- 
wmids  which  the  carrent  of  force  is  directed,  the  positive. 

Zinc  and  either  copper  or  silver  are  the  metals  usually  chosen,  and  a 
dfloted  acid,  especially  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,  the  exciting  and  conduct- 
ing liquid;  but  other  metals  and  other  liquids,  and  even  non-metallic 
sabatances  may  be  substituted,  and  various  other  arrangements  have 
been  shown  to  have  a  similar  agency ;  chemical  action,  however,  being 
oommon  to  all. 

Aa  before  stated,  the  tension  of  galvanic  electricity  is  very  slight, 
imd  consequently  but  slight  sparks  are  afforded  by  approaching  the 
poles,  and  relatively  slight  sensation  produced;  but  the  influences  de- 
pendent on  quantity  are  strong,  such  as  chemical  decomposition,  the 
development  of  caloric,  and,  in  the  animal  system,  the  production  of 
organic  change. 

Applicaiion,  The  simplest  galvanic  arrangement  may  be  applied  with 
S;reat  facility.  A  small  circular  or  oval  plate  of  zinc,  and  a  silver  coin 
mn  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  mouth,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  tongue,  and  then  allowed  to  touch,  afford  evidence  of  their  action  to 
the  sense  of  taste ;  and  a  similar  pair,  soldered  together,  may  be  used 
for  very  gentle  stimulation  to  these  parts;  the  saliva  acting  as  the  excit- 
ing liquid. 

Another  simple  arrangement  is  to  place  upon  two  separate  parts  of 
the  body,  between  which  it  is  desired  to  establisi)  a  galvanic  current,  two 
thin  oval  or  circular  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
one  on  one  of  the  parts,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and  to  connect  the 
two  by  means  of  a  delicate  wire  attached  to  an  eye,  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  each  plate.  The  skin  beneath  should  be  moist,  so  as  to  allow  the 
galvanic  influence  to  penetrate  through  the  cuticle,  which  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor; and  for  this  purpose  a  layer  of  any  wet  conducting  substance 
may  intervene  between  the  plates  and  the  skin.  Even  distant  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  connected  in  this  way. 

Oalvanic  Chains,  A  scries  of  small  hexagonal  plates,  composed  each 
of  a  zinc  and  a  silver  plate  soldered  together  by  one  of  their  surfaces,  and 
connected  by  wires  so  as  to  move  freely,  forms  a  sort  of  chain,  which 
may  be  worn  next  the  body,  and  becomes  active  through  the  perspira- 
tion. The  chain  of  Pulvermacher,  made  of  couples  of  minute  coils  of 
wire  around  cylinders  of  wood,  and  connected  together  by  wire,  acts 
with  considerable  energy.  The  number  of  elements  may  extend  to  sev- 
eral hundreds.  Excited  by  being  steeped  in  an  acid  liquor,  it  continues 
to  act  for  several  hours,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  superflcial  affections.  The  advantage  of  these  and  other  arrange- 
ments with  small  elements  is,  that  the  peculiar  galvanic  stimulation  may 
he  obtained  with  less  of  the  heating  effect,  which  is  proportionate,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  size  of  the  metallic  plates,  while  the  former  depends 
more  upon  their  number. 
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Batteries  or  piles  an?  ntade  of  Farioas  foriiiBj  and  of  rariable  numbe 
of  pairs,  according  to  the  ainount  of  effect  deBired.  They  are  applied; 
by  meaos  of  wires  connected  at  one  end  with  their  opposite  poles,  and 
terminating  at  the  other  in  various  modes  for  convenience  of  use,  by 
which  the  galvanic  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  person  at  any  distance 
from  the  battery.  These  coDductors  must  be  insulated,  in  some  portion 
of  their  course,  by  glass  tubes  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  operator  himself 
may  not  interrupt  the  current.  Of  the  diflerent  methods  of  terminatioii 
of  those  conductors  more  will  be  said,  in  connection  with  other  electrio 
arrangements  to  be  considered  ininit'diately.  I  may  mention  here  thai 
the  object  is  sometimes  effected  by  applying  the  agency  ihruuprh  the  mi 
dium  of  water,  Tims,  both  feet  may  be  placed  in  vessels  of  water  coQ-, 
neeted  with  the  opposite  poles,  or  both  hands,  or  one  foot  and  ono  hand; 
and  ttms  the  currents  varied  in  their  direction  through  or  over  the  body* 
Indeed,  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed;  so  that,  when  the  bath  is  con- 
nected with  one  pole,  and  the  body  with  the  other,  the  electric  current^ 
may  diffuse  itself  through  the  system,  in  its  attempts  to  escape  at  lb 
surface.  Disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  batteries  used  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, as  Cruikshank's,  Wollaston's,  etc,  are  the  disagi-eeable  odour 
given  out  in  consetjuence  of  the  decompositions  which  take  place,  their 
unwieldy  size,  and  the  didiculty  of  j^iuitably  regulating  their  action.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  much  employed ;  though  circumstances  occasionally 
arise  which  render  a  resort  to  them  advisable. 

The  ordinary  galvanic  batteries,  thotjgb  they  give  a  continuous  cur^ 
rent  of  a  certain  duration,  are  unable  to  furnish  that  continuity  and 
duration  of  the  galvanic  action  which  is  necessary  to  fulfil  all  the  de* 
inands  of  the  most  recent  galvanic  therapeutics.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
several  batteries  have  been  contrived,  known  from  their  authors  as 
Grove's,  Bunsen^s,  and  Danieirs  batteries,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  trial,  and  one  of  which  is  now  generally  used,  where  the  greatest 
simple  galvanic  effects  are  required, 

c.  Excitation  by  Magnetic  Induction, 

« 

When  a  magnet  is  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  insulated  by  being  cov- 
ered with  silk  thread,  tiie  latter  assumes  a  polar  condition  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  magnet;  ond,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  and  that  of  the  coil  bo 
closed  at  the  same  time,  a  current  takes  place  in  the  latter  in  a  direction 
opposite  to' that  of  the  former,  A  powerful  horsse-sboc  magnet  is  tbud 
capable  of  inducing  an  electric  movement  in  a  coil  of  wire,  which  gives 
rise  to  sensible  phenomena,  and  with  certain  arrangements  may  be  madtf 
to  act  with  great  energy.  When  the  body  is  connected  with  the  two 
opposite  poles  by  any  conducting  material,  a  slight  shock  is  felt  upon 
the  closing  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  after  which  no  sensation  is  perceived, 
and  no  obvious  effect  produced,  until  the  circuit  is  broken,  when  another 
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—till  Blnwiger  tliaii  the  first  is  experience,  by  the  insUnt  mheratioQ 
tf  the  coiml  before  its  entrmnee  into  repose.  If,  by  any  contrirwioe, 
this  interraplkHi  of  the  dreait  be  made  rapidly,  the  quick  sncoession  of 
&e  flho^B  beoomes  painful,  and  the  effect  may  be  increased  so  as  to  be 
I  inaappoitable.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  the  electro-magnetic 
1 18  composed. 


Electro- Magnetic  or  Afagneto-Eledric  Machines. 

IMfcent  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  by  different  persons. 
Among  them  probably  those  of  Clark.  Dujardin,  and  the  Messieurs  Bre- 
lop  eie  best  known.  The  current  is  broken  in  these  instruments  by  a 
roieijmoFement  given  to  the  armature  of  soft  iron,  by  which  it  is  alterib 
alolj  brooght  into  and  removed  from  apposition  with  the  magnet ;  but 
the  coil  ci  insulated  wire,  called  the  intensity  coil,  is  in  some  of  them 
placed  around  the  armature,  and  in  others  around  the  magnet  This 
diferaiee  is  of  no  great  account,  as  the  armature  always  becomes  tern* 
poimrily  a  magnet  when  in  connection  with  the  proper  magnet  and  con- 
aequeatly  induces  a  current  in  the  coil  aronnd  it  But  M.  Duchenne, 
eooflidering  none  of  them  capable  of  effecting  all  the  objects  attainable 
by  a  perfect  machine  of  this  order,  endeavoured,  by  combining  the  best 
parte  of  those  in  use  with  improvements  of  his  own.  to  make  an  instru- 
Bieet  approaching  nearer  to  his  conception  of  what  is  desirable  than  any 
one  hitherto  invented.  As  this  instrument,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published,  was,  I  believe,  quite  unknown  in 
this  country,  I  gave  in  a  note  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  one  in  M.  Du- 
dienne^s  treatise,  with  his  explanation  of  its  construction  and  principles. 
This  description,  as  no  longer  necessary,  has  been  omitted  in  the  second 
and  present  editions.  I  would  simply  state,  in  relation  to  the  instrument, 
that  the  chief  additions  made  by  M.  Duchenne  were  a  graduator  of  the 
eorrents,  by  which  the  intensity  may  within  certain  limits  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  a  second  superimposed  coil  of  insulated 
wire,  much  finer  than  the  first,  by  which  the  intensity  is  greatly  increased, 
and  which,  though  used  in  the  volta-electric  machines,  had  not  previously 
been  applied  to  the  electro-magnetic. 

d.  Electric  Excitation  by  Oalvano-mcLgnetic  Induction. 

If  within  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  placed,  and  a 
galvanic  current  be  passed  through  the  coil,  the  soft  iron  becomes  mag- 
netised, and  continues  so  as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as  the  current  is 
maintained.  Now  this  temporary  magnet  exercises  an  inductive  power 
on  the  wire,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  permanent  magnet,  and  in- 
ereases  the  force  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  former.  If,  over  the  coil 
of  wire  alluded  to,  another  be  placed  consisting  of  smaller  wire,  this  alno 
aoqairee  an  induced  state  of  electric  action,  and  the  intensity  of  the  gaU 
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vanic  current  is  still  further  augmented.  If,  again,  the  curreTit  be  inter- 
rupted, phenomena  are  protlueed  of  the  same  character  a3  those  already 
refeiTed  to  as  resulting  from  a  ftimilar  interruption  of  the  current  in  tbe 
electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Upon  these  principles  instrumeniB  have 
heen  invented  for  the  therapeutic  application  of  eleclrieity,  whieh  have 
of  late  been  much  in  use,  and,  together  with  the  electro-magnetic 
machine,  have  almost  superseded  the  methods  formerly  employed, 

Volta  Electric  Machines,    Gahano' Magnetic  Induction  MackineM, 
Electro- Dynamic  Machines. 

A  large  number  of  these  machines  have  been  contrived  in  Englai^ 
France,  and  Germany,  as  those  of  Newman,  the  Messrs.  Breton^  KeUer, 
etc.  The  following  are  the  essential  partes  of  the  apparatus:  1.  a  pri^ 
mnry  and  secondary  coil  or  helix  of  insulated  wire;  2,  a  bundle  of  bq/I 
iron  wires  to  be  introduced  within  the  coil;  3.  a  contact  breaker,  by 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  which  is  made  to  act  through  tli© 
influence  of  the  galvanic  current  iL^elf;  4.  a  galvanic  hallerif  or  pil^t 
conisisting  of  one  or  inure  pairs,  which  is  to  furnish  the  influence  by 
which  tlie  whole  apparatus  is  set  in  operation;  and  5.  a  pair  of  insulated 
mi'lallic  directors  or  conductors^  which  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
poles  of  the  apparatus,  and  by  means  of  which  the  electricity  is  applied 
to  the  body.  The  terminations  of  these  directors  are  called  by  M.  Du- 
chenne  <?xei7or»,  and  are  of  various  character  and  form  to  meet  special 
indications.   (See  page  509  ) 

To  put  tho  machine  in  operation,  the  galvanic  battery  is  first  made  %f> 
aet,  and  the  electric  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  ends  of  the  larger  and 
inner  wire,  which  thus  becomes  the  connecting  medium  between  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  A  galvanic  circuit  is  thus  established,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the 
spirals  through  which  the  influence  is  propagated.  At  the  same  time  the 
bundle  of  wires  w^ithin  becomes  magnetized,  and  the  outer  win?  acquires 
an  induced  state  of  great  energy,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
original  current.  It  is,  however,  by  the  frequently  repeated  interruption 
of  the  currents  tiia!  they  acquire  tb(?ir  great  physiological  and  remedial 
power,  as  in  the  electro-magnetic  machine.  The  contact-breaker  which 
produces  this  efl'ect  operates  on  a  very  simple  principle.  A  slip  of  metal 
movable  at  one  end;  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  spring,  m  so  situated  thai 
tho  movable  end  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit,  which  passes  through  its* 
point  of  contact.  But  being  also  near,  though  not  in  contact  with  the 
iron  which  becomes  magnetized  by  the  current,  as  soon  as  this  is  eatalj- 
lished,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnetic  force,  and  separated  from  its  pre- 
vious connection.  The  circuit  is  thus  broken,  the  magnet  loses  its 
power,  the  attraction  ceases,  and  the  spring  forces  the  movable  alip  back 
to  its  original  position.     This  restores  the  current,  and  the  same  opem^ 
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imi  IS  repeated  as  bdbte ;  so  that  there  b  a  eoascaQt  and  rapid  $tt«iire(i»- 
MB  of  mtermidskxidv  as  kng:  as  the  machine  acts:  the  contact-bieaker 
producing  a  sensible  sound,  as  it  flies  rapEdlj  hackward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  metallic  bonndanes  of  its  morement& 

Tlie  wires  whidi  serre  to  convej  the  influence  of  the  machine  to  the 
pelKBt.  and  which  are  of  coarse  sttachod  to  its  opposite  polcs^  are  often 
thempflTcs  made  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  current,  by  being  thrown 
lor  a  portion  of  their  length  into  the  spiral  form. 

I  shalVnot  attempt  to  descnbe  the  rarious  instruments  employed,  and 
aiust  content  myself  here  with  referriDg  the  reader  to  a  note,  in  the  first 
i^^pticMi  of  this  wort  in  which  an  account  is  presented  of  one  of  the  most 
reeent  and  most  perfect,  which  has  been  arranged  by  M.  Duobenne.  By 
coosohing  this  account,  he  will  be  put  into  possession  of  all  that  will  be 
neeeflsary  to  enaUe  him  to  understand  and  apply  not  only  this,  but  other 
apperatuses  of  the  same  kind."^ 


*  SxHioTB,  or  Ttrwumatiom*  of  the  Dirtctort,  Before  proceeding  to  treal  of  the 
cffacU  of  elcetrieicj  on  the  STStem.  it  will  be  expedient  to  mjike  n  few  remmrkt  oa 
th«  differeal  modes  of  application,  bj  the  directors. 

The  form  of  the  termin«tioDs  of  the  free  end^  of  the  conducting  wire  or  chain,  bj 
which  the  iafluence  is  coaTeyed  to  the  pstient»  is  of  some  importance.  These  term* 
iantioiis  are  called  ezeitor*  bj  M.  Duchenne.  When  electricity  is  to  be  applied  by 
the  aara,  they  should  be  pointed :  when  by  sparks,  rounded ;  when  by  contact,  they 
maj  be  of  any  form  which  the  practitioner  may  deem  most  conrenient ;  the  mere 
toaehing  of  the  excitors  by  any  part  of  the  surface  being  sufficient.  ^AfrtVaA  ^Htt- 
tkapfd,  or  eomwmi  terminations  (Fig.  2)  are  Tery  common.  Sometimes  cylindrieal 
pieocs  of  metal  are  used,  which  the  pMient  can  hold  in  his  hand.  Sometimes  a  me- 
tallie  shoe  is  made  to  fit  the  foot,  which  terminates  one  pole,  while  the  other  is 
applied  to  some  other  part  of  the  body.     The  excitors  may  be  straight  or  Tariootly 


Pig.  1. 


Fig.  2, 


Fig.  8. 


oarred,  and  when  to  be  applied  by  an  operator,  must,  a«  before  stated,  have  an  in>u* 
laling  handle. 

It  it  often  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied 
•hoald  ba  Boitt,  to  enable  the  iatiueaee  to  penetrate  through  the  cuticle.     In  such 
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As  electricity  is  probably  idpntical  under  whatever  aspect  it  may  pre- 
sent itself,  lis  eflfecls  undtjr  similar  circumstances  arc  probably  also  iden- 
tical;  but,  in  the  differeiit  conditious  in  winch  it  is  actaally  developed,  it  j 
exhibits  striking  di (Terences  of  operation,  which  render  neces.sary  the 
consideration  of  it,  in  the  present  relation,  as  before  in  regard  to  the  , 
methods  of  develapment,  under  its  several  distinct  forms.     Its  eharao* 
teristic  effects,  as  a  general  rule,  are  to  excite  sensation  and  muscular 
contraction,  and^  indeed,  to  augineot  the  functions  of  ali  the  organs  on 
which  it  may  be  brought  specially  to  act;  consequently,  under^avouringj. , 
circumstances,  to  promote  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  animal  tefei- 
peratnn\  secretion,  and  the  nutritive  and  assimilative  processes ;  in  other 
words^it  appears  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  universal  stimulant,  though  | 
more  especially  directed  to  the  vital  properties  of  sensibility  and  mnscu- 
lur  contractitity.      In   its  influence  upon  sensation,  it  produces  effects 
corresponding  with  the  functions  of  the  several  senses;  causing  pain» 
when  acting  on  the  nerves  of  general  sensation;  the  perception  of  lights 
when  on  the  organ  of  vision;  a  peculiar  taste,  when  on  the  tongue  and 
[lalate;  smell,  when  on  the  olfactory  organs;  and  sound,  when  on  the 
ears.      Muscular  contraction  is  caused  by  it,  whether  directed  to  the  • 
muscle  exclusivoiy,  to  the  nerves  of  motion,  or  to  the  nervous  centres  of 
motion      In  the  htglier  exertion  of  its  powers,  like  some  other  stimu- 
lants, it  has  the  effect  of  overwhelming  the  vital  functions,  and  producing 
apparent  direct  prostration,  even  to  a  fatal  issue.     Witness  the  effects 
of  a  violent  shock,  and  especially  of  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which  oft«n  , 
destroys  life  instantaneously,  and,  when  it  fails  to  do  this,  generally 
leaves  the  patient  for  a  time  more  or  less  prostrate,  senseless^  and 
paralyzed.  J 

a.  EJft'cts  of  Ekclricity  Excited  by  Friction,  \ 

The  effects  of  a  mere  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  sygtoro  have  ' 
not  been  satiafaetonly  determined.  We  feel  often  very  differently  before 
and  after  a  thunder-storm.  Many  persons  imagine  they  can  detect  by 
their  sensations  the  approach  of  certain  changes  in  the  weather,  before 
any  evidence  of  such  changes  is  presented  by  ordinary  signs.  I  know  i 
neuralgic  persons  who  suffer  much  more  in  certain  kinds  of  weather  than 
in  others,  though  completely  protected  against  any  influence  of  cold  or 


iniHiitoei,  tli«  endi  of  the  excitors  should  be  covered  with  buckskin  or  other  «iinil*r 
uinterinl,  which  wiU  imbibe  and  retain  moisture.  A  aort  of  hoUow  cylinder  con- 
ULining  a  wet  uponge  (Fig.  1)  sliould  bis  used,  when  it  is  deairable  to  cover  some 
extent  of  surfuce.  M.  Ducheriao  uses  »ometiixiei  n  bunoli  of  tioc  wires,  in  the  form 
of  a  bnifih  or  broom  (Fig.  8J,  the  wires  being  fixed  at  one  end  id  &  hollow  cylinder, 
from  which  th«j  project  at  the  other,  liiid  ihe  cylinder  being  screwed  upou  an  insu* 
lating  handle. 
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Tkne  res&lis  kare  b^cn  ra^iiehr  asctibifti  to  the  el»«ri<ml 
t  of  tbe  STSKm.  mxtd  poB^htr  witli  some  justice:  bat  if  wooM 
be  diftcnlt  to  adduce  positiTe  proof  of  the  fMt :  and,  vben  we  attempt 
to  vednee  tbe  pbenoiBeita  within  anr  general  rales,  ther  qnite  ehide  our 

Siiemi  Comduetitm,  Whm  the  bodr.  bj  cimtaet  with  an  excited  piime 
eoadador  becomes  the  roate  throach  which  the  electric  current  passgies. 
boweief  powerful  maj  be  the  machine,  and  howerer  rapid  the  cunent^ 
•o  obBcrrable  elect  is  produced  either  upon  the  sensations,  or  anr  of  tbe 
fanctions. 

f%9  Avrm.  This  is  said  to  operate  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  portion 
of  aoHace  upon  which  it  is  made  to  act :  and  has  sometimes  been  em* 
plojed  for  this  purpose  in  affections  of  rerr  delicate  onrans,  as  the  ere* 
But  the  influence,  if  any.  must  be  extremely  sligrht. 

1%9  Blectric  Bath.  Very  different  statements  hare  been  made  as  to 
the  eiects  of  electricity  accumulated  in  tbe  system,  in  a  state  of  insula- 
tioo.  Some  hare  found  it  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
promote  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  salirary 
glanda,  and  have  obtained  great  supposed  advantages  from  it  in  rheu* 
matie  neuralgia,  and  paralytic  diseases.  Giacomini,  while  admitting 
that  the  positive  electric  bath  produces  no  impression  on  anyone  of  the 
interior  functions,  imagined  the  negative  to  be  powerfully  depressing,  and 
capable  of  advanti^feous.use  as  a  contra-stimulant  agent  It  is  not  im« 
possible  that,  in  certain  very  susceptible  individuals,  the  bath  may  have 
some  influence ;  but  I  have  found  no  effect  from  it  in  my  own  person, 
and  the  same  I  believe  to  be  the  experience  of  most  who  have  tried  it ; 
and,  without  calling  into  question  the  accuracy  or  trustworthiness  of 
those  who  have  made  opposite  statements,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
at  least  suspecting,  that  the  phenomena  observed  were  really  ascribable 
to  the  mental  state  of  the  persons  acted  on,  and  in  no  degree  to  the  elec- 
tricity. As  to  the  supposed  cures  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  palsy, 
we  know  well  how  powerful  mental  influence  is  in  many  cases  of  those 
affections,  and  how  often  the  favourable  changes  which  have  taken 
place  spontaneously  with  time,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  last  remedy 
used.  But,  though  we  may  doubt  the  remedial  influence  of  simple  eloc* 
trical  accumulation,  yet  the  bath  may  be  made  a  means  of  gentle  stimu- 
lation to  the  surface,  by  the  sensation  produced  when  the  electricity  is 
drawn  from  the  body,  under  these  circumstances,  by  sparks. 

Sparks,  The  spark,  whether  drawn  from  an  excited  prime  conductor 
by  the  body,  or  from  the  excited  and  insulated  body  by  other  substanceSi 
is  attended  with  more  or  less  sensation,  of  a  sharp,  punginit  character, 
very  slight  when  the  spark  is  small,  but  painful Jn^en  the  olectric  tension 
is  very  great,  though  seldom  so  severe  th^  it  ca9iiqii  be  readily  borne. 
The  electricity  scarcely  penetrates  beyond  t|i»  .friuf a  j^  >  y^t  it  in  some 
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degree  excites  the  skin,  and,  if  the  oporation  is  continued,  produces  i 
nibefacieQt  swellinj^,  and  eome  tenderness  to  the  touch.     It  may  tber 
fore,  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage  in  ihia  method,  as  a  gentle  J 
excitant  in  inactive  states  of  the  Burftice,  and  as  a  revulsive  in  internal] 
diseases  of  no  great  severity.     It  may  be  concentrated  in  one  epot,  ori 
applied  extensively  over  the  surface;   and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  ihel 
^lath  pro Ijii Illy  affrnvja  the  most  convenient  means.     By  the  interf)Ositiaii| 
ef  Cannel,  which  may  cover  the  ball  of  the  director,  or  be  applied  to  tb€ 
surface  of  the  body,  a  great  number  of  minute  sparks  may  be  drawi 
rapidly,  with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient 

Let/den  Jar.  When  ihc  body  is  made  the  connecting  medium  bet? 
the  two  surfaces  of  a  Leyden  jar,  a  quick  painful  sensation  is  exp« 
rieneed,  denominated  the  shock,  which  is  always  disagreeable,  and  ma| 
be  so  violent  as  to  be  quite  insupportable.  This  is  attended  with  a  quicli 
jerking,  muscular  contraction,  and  even  the  deep-lying  muscles  may 
brought  into  energetic  action.     If  applied  to  the  bands,  the  sensation 
felt  chiefly  in  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  breast.     If  directed  so  as  to  read 
the  nervous  centres,  the  shock  radiatcH  through  the  whole  system.   Whe 
severe,  its  first  observable  L'fl'ect,  independi.'nt ly  of  ihe  sensation   ac 
spasm  produced,  is  to  depress  function  by  overwhelming  it-.     Thus,  th€ 
skin  for  a  short  distance  arninid  the  point  of  entrance  is  whitened,  and 
its  temjjerature  lessened,  while  the  follicles  project  in  consequence  of  tfc 
shrinking  of  the  tissue.    The  part  is  also  more  or  less  benumbed.    If  ibi 
shock  is  passed  through  a  nerve  of  sensation,  numbness  is  apt  to  be  fell 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  it ;  and  a  severe  shock  through  the  brain 
spinal  marrow,  produces,  in  the  former  case,  mental  confusion,  forgi'tfu 
ness,  dimness  of  vision,  etc.,   in  the  latter,  feebleness   approaching 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs-     Tlic  violence  of  the  cflVct  h  proportionat«fl 
both  to  the  electric  intensity  and  quantity,     A  small  jar,  highly  charged, 
will  produce  a  greater  t^flcct  than  a  larger  one  feebly  ehargwd;  bnt^  iha^H 
intensity  being  equal,  the  degree  of  eflect  is  then  propurtionutc  to  th^| 
quantity,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  apparatus.     The  shock  from  mi 
electric  battery  is  capable  of  producing  leiH|rorary  insensibility,  and  prob^j 
ably  death.     After  fatal  effects  from  lightning,  streaks  of  redness  ar 
said  to  be  sometimes  observed  along  the  surface  ;  and  the  blot>d  is,  ill 
general,  fluid,  and  the  muscles  flaccid,  as  if  universal  death  bad  t^ikeii 
place  immediately.     Tlie  depression  occasioned  by  the  shock  from  th 
jar  speedily  passes  off,  and  is  fuilow«d  by  mure  or  less  reaction.     In  thii 
method  of  application,  electricity  nmy  sometimes  be  usefully  employe 
for  exciting  parts  which  lie  deeply,  and  are  extremely  insusceptible, 
in  rousing  a  torpid  system  by  the  shock,  or  for  depressing  nervous  excit 
ment  by  its  first  overwhelming  eifects;  but  it  is  impossible  to  limit  it 
action  precisely  to  any  one  muscle  or  part;  and  there  maybe  hazard,  ill 
eases  of  great  depression,  of  dangerously  sidding  the  prostralion  of  iU 
shock  to  that  already  existing.   Allusion  has  been  before  made  (scej 
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502-3)  to  a  mode  of  regalating  the  remedy  which  will  obriate  this  latter 
danger.  Id  some  inetances^the  subcntancous  adipose  tissue  is  so  thick,  or 
the  cellular  tissue  so  edematous,  that  the  dynamic  currents  will  not  pen- 
etrate them.     In  such  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  jar. 

b.  Effects  of  Difnamic  Eleclricily. 

This  includes  both  galvanism,  strictly  speaking,  and  the  electricity 
deyeloped  by  induction.  Dynamic  electricity  differs,  in  its  attendant 
physiological  phenomena,  materially  from  the  static.  It  produces  sen- 
sation, but  in  a  much  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  other  effects.  Thus, 
a  galvanic  battery,  capable  of  powerful  chemical  action,  will  give  only 
a  slight  tingling:  sensation  to  the  part  at  which  the  current  enters ;  while 
the  ooDtinuance  of  the  current  gives  rise  to  effects  which  never  proceed 
from  a  continuous  current  of  machine  electricity.  The  dynamic  current 
causes  also  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  even  energetic  contraction, 
but  without  the  violent  shock  to  the  system  produced  by  the  other  form. 
Another  important  point  of  difference  is  that  it^  influence  can  be  directed 
to  a  certain  part,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  limited  to  that  part ;  so 
that  a  diseased  muscle,  for  example,  which  may  have  lost  its  sensibility, 
and  in  which  the  electric  stimulation  may  be  strongly  indicated,  may  be 
acted  on  by  means  of  the  galvanic  or  inductive  current,  with  little  or 
BO  disturbance  or  injury  to  neighbouring  and  more  excitable  tissues. 
This  alone  gives  a  vast  superiority  to  this  form  of  electricity  over  the 
ttatie.  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  For  the  methods  of  effectually  localizing 
the  action  of  galvanism,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Duchenne. 
Formerly  no  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made,  or  quite  ineffectually, 
■ntfl  the  method  of  acupuncture  was  applied  by  M.  Sarlandiere  to  this 
ofaiect ;  but  the  necescity  for  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  methods  of 
M.  Dnchenne,  which,  while  less  unpleasant,  are  even  more  effectual 

L  Effects  of  Oalcnnitfm.  In  the  physiological  operation  of  galvi 
WMi,  there  are  effects  produced  which  cannot  be  completely  separat 
and  which  often  interfere  injuriously  with  one  another  when  the  agent  is 
CBployed  therapeutically.  The  current  may  be  either  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent: and  the  effects  of  the  two  modes  of  application  differ  materially. 

Tlie  CKmiinMOUM  current,  while  it  produces  sensation  in  the  skin,  ezer- 
dae«  also  an  influence  over  the  organic  actions,  giving  rise  to  heat,  irri- 
tation, and  inflammation  in  various  degrees,  acc^jrdinir  to  its  power  and 
eootinoanoe.  sometimes  ending  in  absolute  cauterization.  The  most 
fomerhl  corrent,  if  introduced  into  a  muscle,  occasions  but  slight,  irreg- 
ilar.  or  partial  contractions,  while  it  causes  a  sense  of  burning  beat, 
1  in  the  depths  of  the  tissues  along  its  course. 

In  the  intermittent  current,  the  organic  action  of  the  battery,  or  its 

cr  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  disorganization,  is  dimin- 

while  Its  power  of  exciting  aeneation  and  moacular  eontraetion  is 
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greatly  increased  This  difference  is  reaLlily  explieablo.  At  isvery  breakJ 
Ing  of  the  current,  there  arc  throe  phyBiologieal  actions;  one  at  tha 
entrance  of  the  current,  one  at  its  cessation,  and  a  third  in  the  iDtervalfl 
SenHation  nnd  muscular  contraction  are  produced  chli^fly  Qt  the  en  Iran  ceJ 

^  and  much  less  at  the  moment  of  interruption,  while  in  the  interval,  OM 

pduriDg  the  continuance  of  the  current,  there  is  little  comparative  inQuJ 
once  on  the  sensibility,  none  or  scarcely  any  on  muscular  contractility  J 
but  a  strong  teudency  to  provoke  inflammtttton  ur  organic  change.  Ifl 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  current  be  frequently  interrupted,  scnsatloa 
and  contracliiin  will  be  proportionably  increased,  and  organic  actiod 
diminished;  and  thus  the  intermittciit  current  can  b©  more  e0'ectivelfl 
applied  to  the  former  purposes,  the  continuous  to  the  latter.  1 

There  is  one  effect  which,  according  to  M.  Diichenne,  liie  galvanid 
current  produces  beyond  all  other  modes  of  electric  action.  It  has  grcM 
influence  on  the  organ  of  vision^  and,  if  made  to  operate  on  the  face  on 
scalp,  where  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  mainly  sensitive,  are  dial 
tributed,  it  occasions  dazzling  luminous  sensations.  These  flashes  aid 
produced  strongly  at  the  entmnoe  of  the  current,  feebly  at  its  eessationJ 
and  very  slightly,  so  as  to  be  appreciable  only  in  a  dark  room,  daring  its 
continuance.  By  a  rapidly  recurring  intermission  of  the  current,  tbefd 
may  be  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  the  luminous  phenomena.  ThejH 
are  produced  chiclly  on  the  side  to  which  the  application  is  made,  tiionl 
powerfully  as  the  median  line  is  approached,  and  on  both  sides,  when  tfad 
excitors  connected  wi*h  the  two  poles  arc  both  placed  at  that  line.  An 
important  inference  is  dedocible  from  this  fact,  in  determining  the  therd 
peutic  applicatiot)  of  the  agency;  namely,  that  galvanism  is  tfi  he  prd 
forred  when  the  indication  is  to  excite  the  retina,  and  its  application  id 
the  face  avoided  in  the  opposite  indication.  1 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  interniptioo  of  the  galvanic  current  may 
bt?  efTccted  by  withdraw! ug  the  excitors,  and  a  succession  of  intennia 

--aions  more  or  less  rapid  obtained,  by  their  more  or  less  rapid  witlidrawa 
and  reapplication. 

But  there  is  nuieh  inconvenience  in  this  manual  operation;  it  is  almoa 
necessarily  effected  comparntively  shnvly  and  irregularly;  and,  even 

mbest,  the  continuous  current,  while  it  lasts,  is  exercising  its  organic  ii 
fluence,  and  may  at  times  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience.  While 
therefore!,  the  galvanic  battery  is  preferable  in  all  cases  in  which  tl 
object  is  to  excite  inflammation  or  other  organic  change,  it  is  bight] 
desirable  to  obtain  the  means  of  exciting  at  will  the  nervous  propertic 
of  sensibility  and  muscular  contraction,  without  endangering  the  integ 
rity  of  the  tissue's.  Such  means  are  supi)licd  by  the  form  of  electricit 
developed  by  induction,  whether  througli  the  electro-magnetic^  or  tjC 
electric  instruments. 

2,  Effects  of  Induced  Electricity,  In  the  operation  of  the  instrun 
above  referred  to,  it  is  at  the  moments  when  the  circle  Is  do 
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vben  it  is  broken,  thit  tho  effects  mre  produced :  no  phen«mienft  whal- 
ever  bein^  excited  between  tbes^e  two  points  of  tim^.  While  the  eirde 
fcmaiiis  dosed,  the  electric  force  appears  to  be  quite  quiescent.  This  ib 
tbe  importmnt  point  in  which  the  induced  electricity  differs  in  its  phjrsio- 
lofieal  and  tbeiapeatical  effects,  from  the  $ra)ranic  That  the  fiict  is  aa 
slated  may  be  shown  br  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  frofr^s  muscle  be 
pteeed  in  the  electric  circle,  it  contracts  instantaneously  when  the  cirde 
is  doaed,  then  becomes  perfectly  quiescent,  and  continues  so  until  the 
cirde  is  broken,  when  it  anin  contracts,  and  more  stronirly  than  at  first 
But,  thongh  there  are  thus  shown  to  be  two  actions,  one  at  the  closin|r. 
aad  the  other  at  the  breaking  of  the  current,  it  is  only  the  latter  which  is 
itTong  enough  to  be  effective  in  the  human  subject :  the  one  occurring  at 
the  closure  of  the  circle  being  scarcely  perceptible,  though  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  contraction  in  the  musdes  of  a  frog.  It  is  to  this 
power  of  strongly  exciting  sensation  and  motion^  without  producing  in* 
fammation.  that  the  inductive  instruments  owe  their  givat  superiority, 
as  therapeutic  agents,  over  other  galvanic  arrangements,  for  the  general 
purposes  which  are  aimed  at  in  the  use  of  electricity.  However  pow- 
erful their  operation,  or  hi»wevcr  long  continued,  though  they  may  pro* 
duee  insupportable  pain,  and  the  most  energetic  muscular  contraction, 
thej  never  cause  disorganizing  inflammation :  and,  though  a  little  erythcv 
Biatic  redness  of  the  skin  may  be  produced,  with  erection  of  the  papilte. 
the  effect  quickly  subsides  upon  the  cessation  of  the  action. 

It  18  obvious  that,  the  more  rapid  the  succession  of  the  intermissions, 
the  more  rapid  will  also  be  the  succession  of  the  muscular  contractions 
produced  by  them;  and  thus  a  method  is  offered  of  controlling  the  effect, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  number  of  in- 
termissiona  The  contractions,  however,  are  severally  more  powerftil, 
when  at  long  than  short  intervals;  but.  by  their  very  frequent  repetition, 
the  muscle  may  be  kept  in  an  apparent  state  of  steady  contraction,  aim* 
ilar  to  that  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  There  is  a  sort  of 
vibratory  movement  in  the  fibres ;  but,  to  the  touch,  the  muscle  feels  as 
though  steadily  contracting.  An  influence  analogous  to  the  healthAil 
•timulus  is  thus  obtained,  which  has  a  tonic  effect  on  the  muscle,  and 
promotes  its  nutrition.  Hence  its  application  in  cases  of  relaxation  fVom 
debility,  and  in  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Though  the  contractions  are 
more  powerful  at  long  intervals,  yet,  in  relation  to  sensation,  the  more 
rapid  the  succession  of  intermissions,  the  greater  is  tho  effect  Heneo, 
when  it  is  important  to  awaken  sensibility,  as  in  cutaneous  paralysis, 
the  instrument  should  be  made  to  act  rapidly.  On  tho  contrary,  a 
ra|Nd  movement  is  contraindicatcd  in  disease  of  the  brain,  upon  which 
the  pain  may  react  injuriously ;  in  cases  of  great  natural  susceptibility ; 
and  in  operating  on  delicate  organs,  as  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  different 
pafia  of  the  face,  and  tho  testicle. 

Bat^  this  ia  not  all  the  merit  of  these  macUnea.    By  varying  th 
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aode  of  application,  different  physiological  effects  are  obtained,  each  s« 
eptible  of  beneficial  tberapciitic  use.      Tiius,  the  current  of  the  iv 
rires,  the  larger  and  smaller,  or,  as  M.  Duehenne  designates  them,  tb 
currents  of  the  Brst  and  second  order,  differ  materially  in  their  effect 
The  machine  with  the  double  wire  operates  much  more  powerfully 
the  face  and  eyeballs  in  pruclueing  luminous  phenomena  than  that  wit 
[ily  one  wire*  and  the  nffcct,  according  to  M.  Duehenne,  is  much  great 
[jm  the  electro-magnetic  than  the  volta-elcctric  apparatus.     Even  wii 
feeble  action  of  the  former,  considerable  reaction  is  produced  upon  tfa 
Ertina;  while  the  latter  operates  in  this  way  only  when  somewhat  it 
Biisely  excited,  and  when  the  cxcitors  are  applied  to  the  emerging  point 
[)f  the  fifth  pair,  or  to  the  globe  of  tho  eye  itself.     The  current  from 
[first  order  (larger  wire)  of  tlie  clcctro-nmgnetic  instrument  produces 
liBtrongcr  un  impression  than  the  volta-clectric.     But  the  luminous  ph 

lomena,  excited  by  these  machines,  even  by  the  second  current  of 
{^lectro-nniguetic,  are  much  feebler  than  those  which  result  from  Bim| 
Uvanism. 

Moreover,  the  current  of  the  first  wire  appears  to  have  a  special  inf 
t'anee  over  muscular  contractiUty,  that  of  the  second  over  cutaneous  iseii 
[-Bibllity;  that  is,  though  both  currents  act  on  both  properties,  yet  on 
kproducos  a  greater  relative  effect  on  the  one,  the  other  on  the  othi 
]{Eleclrif'alum  LocaltsC'e,  pp.  15,  16.)  Cutaneous  insensibihty  will  of 
I  yield  promptly  to  the  current  of  the  second  order  (small  wire),  whc 
I'ihat  oflhe  first  has  no  effect  whatever;  but»  in  very  susceptible  persoD 
Vit  will  he  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  that  of  the  first  or  larger  wir 
'because  less  disturbing  to  the  sensibility. 

3.  Meilioch  of  AppHeation, 

In  describing  the  instruments  for  the  development  of  static  and 
vanic  clectricily,  and  the  effects  of  these  two  modes  of  electrical  ejtcit 
^ment,  I  have  probably  said  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  in  relalioo  \ 
their  mc  thod  of  application.     But  the  following  observations  upon 
application  of  induced  electricity,  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
>  work  of  M,  Duehenne,  apjiear  to  be  necessary,  to  place  the  reader  on^ 
level  with  the  state  to  which  therapeutical  electrization  has  been  brougl 
by  that  indefatigable  investigator. 

L  To  ike  Muscles. — Faradiaation  of  the  Muscles  (Duehenne):* — 1 


♦  The  term /araditathn  wm  inTonied  bjr  M  Puohenoe,  und  »pplicd  in  bonoar  < 
Ihe  dLBlingiiialied  cheiDtgi,  Far«diij,  who  has  done  an  much  for  eleciriOAl  eoietio 
Ai  (he  n&me  of  dtctriiity  is  given  to  (lie  static  form  of  tbia  agency^  and  g&lfitDla 
to  that  dovetoped  by  contact,  with  cbemical  Action,  M.  Duchetine  cousidei  td  himsil 
ftutJborized  lo  gpiye  that  ot/arad4*m  to  the  induced  form  of  dynniQic  eloeincity,  nl 
/ttratiiMatioH  to  iis  Applicniioo.  (.Vote  to  thf  §wond  ediium,} 
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dket  the  moscles,  we  mftj  operate  either  through  the  ncnroaa  plexuses 
•nd  trunks,  or  directly  on  the  muscles  themselves.  In  the  former  caae, 
we  necosssrily  influence  at  the  same  time  several  associated  muscles; 
IB  the  latter,  we  may  limit  the  action  to  a  sin^e  muscle. 

The  two  exciters,  or  terminations  of  the  directing  conductors,  should 
be  placed  near  to  each  other,  at  distances  varying  from  one  to  four 
indies.  If  the  skin  is  well  moistened,  the  electric  influence  penetrates 
readfly  through  it  to  the  parts  heneath.  When  it  is  required  to  operate 
on  the  larger  muscles,  as  those  of  the  trunk  for  example,  the  cylinder 
with  the  moist  sponge  (Fig.  1,  page  509)  should  be  used.  For  small 
moBcles,  as  those  of  the  face  or  intercostals,  or  for  deep-seated  musdea, 
the  conical  exciters  (Fig.  2,  page  509),  covered  with  thoroughly  moist> 
coed  leather,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  latter  also 
tre  preferable  when  it  is  desirable  to  excite  the  muscles  through  a  nerve. 
The  moist  skin  is  a  better  conductor  than  the  wet  sponge ;  and,  when  a 
powerful  effect  is  demanded,  the  conical  exciters  may  be  sometimes  ad- 
vantageously used  even  for  large  muscles,  being  in  this  case  moved 
from  point  to  point  To  apply  the  instrumoDt  efficiently,  the  practi- 
tioner must  of  course  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  precise 
dtaation  of  the  muscles,  and  course  of  the  nerves  supplying  them.  Their 
depth  below  the  skin  must  also  be  well  understood.  The  influence  is 
QSTer  to  be  directed  to  the  tendons.  To  act  on  a  muscle  duly,  its  whole 
lorface  must  be  covered ;  and  consequently,  if  this  is  large,  the  exciters 
must  be  moved  from  point  to  point  successively  until  the  purpose  has  been 
iccomplished.  The  muscle  is  known  to  be  contracting  by  its  firmness 
or  hardness  under  the  fingers ;  and  it  often  happens  that  one  part  of  a 
single  muscle  will  be  relaxed,  while  another  contracts.  The  thicker  the 
muscle,  the  more  intense  must  be  the  current  applied.  In  the  face,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  affecting  the  nerves  so  abundantly  distributed  over  it 
One  of  these  is  known  to  be  touched  when  the  contraction  extends  to 
several  muscles  simultaneously.  Should  this  happen,  the  exciters  should 
be  moved  a  very  short  distance  from  the  point,  until  the  effect  is  no 
longer  produced."^ 

When  a  muscle,  on  account  of  its  depth,  cannot  be  reached  directly 
by  the  electric  influence,  it  may  be  excited  by  means  of  its  supplying 
oenre.  The  excitement  of  a  nerve,  or  of  a  muscle,  always  produces  in 
the  healthy  state  both  a  sensation  and  contraction.     But  the  susoepti* 

*  M.  Duohenne  found  thai  the  muscles  contract  most  readilj  if  certain  points  ar« 
iMMbed  bj  the  excitors.  Dr.  R.  Remak,  of  Berlin,  ascertained  that  these  points 
eorreepond  with  the  points  at  which  the  nerves  enter  the  muscles;  and  thai  the 
degr«6  of  contraction  produced  is  ezactlj  proportionate  to  the  number  of  motorj 
Btrrt  fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  place  of  entrance.  {MetL  Ttmuand  (7sf., 
May,  186d,  p.  479.)— Note  to  tk$  eteond  edUUm. 
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bilitj  of  diferent  nerves  aud  muscles  is  very  clifTereDt  in  degree;  aiid|^| 
force  which  wUI  affect  one  but  slightly,  will  on  another  act  with  greal^ 
energy.     Again,  while  one  part  is  unusually  exeilable  in  relation  to  con- 
tractility, anuthtjr  is  moi^e  so  in  relation  to  sensibility.     It  is  against  the 
latter  that  the  operator  must  be  particularly  on  his  guard.  prepai*ed  u^m 
withhold  his  hand,  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  instrument,  when  the  \ij^ 
lluence  becomes  excessive.     Sometimes  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  so  great 
as  to  preclude  this  method  of  electrization.     It  is  apt  to  be  parttcularljr^ 
strong  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  supplied  by  the  lifth  pair    The  excit 
should  never  be  placed  over  the  points  corresponding  with  thesuborbit 
or  mental  nerve;  and  the  excitation  of  the  frontal  nerves  produces  sever 
pain,  which  radiates  through  the  head.     The  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
the  alflB  nasi,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  Itp;^,  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
Oi'^  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  platysma  myoides,  the  upper  half  of  th 
stemo*raasioid,  and  the  external  edge  of  the  upper  half  of  the  trapezius 
are  much  more  excitable  than  the  remainder.     The  great  pectoral  »ni 
the  muscles  of  the  subspinal  fossa  are  rather  sensitive;  the  deltoid  an^ 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  somewhat  less^the  anterior  being  much  more  i 
than    the  posterior.     The   long  dorsal  and  the  sacro-lumbar   are   bul^ 
slightly  sensitive.     The  gluteal  and  fascia  lata  muscles  are  very  much ^ 
so,  compared  with  those  on  the  outer  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh] 
those  of  the  internal  crural  region  more  so  than  those  of  the  e.Tteriia 
The  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  are  but  slightly  sensitive  compar 
with  the  anterior  and  external 

At  the  moment  of  contact,  even  when  the  surface  is  moist,  severe  pah 
is  sometimes  felt  in  the  skin,  which  soon  ceases.  In  such  cases,  in  ord€ 
to  obviate  the  effect,  the  excitors  should  be  brought  into  contact  befor 
application,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  then  gradually  separate 
to  the  necessary  distance, 

2.  To  the  Skin.  If  static  electricity  is  employed  for  exciting  the  skin, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  feeble  intensity,  as  it  would  otherwise 
poDetrate  tlio  deeper  tissues.  The  dynamic  form  is  preferable;  cAre 
being  taki  n  to  have  the  surface  of  the  excitors  quite  dry,  so  as  to  confioiS 
the  infliienee  to  the  skin.  But  the  ulectnctty  of  induction,  the  faradism^ 
of  M.  Buchenoe,  is  here  specially  advantageous,  when  more  excitation 
without  organic  disturbance  of  the  surface  is  wanted;  as  it  never,  like 
galvanism,  produces  severe  iuflammation  or  cauterization.  If,  however, 
a  powerful  revulsive  effect  is  desired,  for  the  relief  of  chronic  btemal 
affections,  galvanism  is  preftjrable. 

An  excitor  containing  ihe  moist  sponge  having  been  applied  to  oi 
point  of  the  surface,  the  other  excitor.  quite  dry,  is  to  be  held  by  tl 
operator,  and,  after  the  skin  has  been  thoroughly  dried  by  rubbing  upoi 
it  lycopodium  or  other  absorbent  powder,  is  to  be  passed  rapidly  ov 
the  part;  or  cylindrical  or  olive-shaped  dry  excitors  may  be  moved  fVoai 
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poiat  to  point  o^er  the  skin.  Soinetimes  ftdvaatage  may  accrue  from 
tiie  wire  brush  (Fig.  S.  pope  509)  as  an  excitor,  which  may  be 
OTO*,  or  stTQck  lightiy  on  the  surface.  M.  Ducbonne  calls  this 
latler  proccag  fustigatiofu  The  wires  may  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  1»^ 
IB  cxmtact  with  the  skin ;  but  this  cannot  be  long  borne,  in  constoqnonoe 
«f  tlie  Tiolent  pain  produced.  The  latter  mode  of  electrization  he  calls 
^imtbrie  moa.  as  having,  I  presume,  the  powerful  irritant  and  revulsive 
iBfloenee  of  that  agent,  without  its  organic  results.  It  is  applicable  only 
dierp  is  great  cutaneous  insensibility,  or  it  is  desired  to  promote 
disperaon  of  white  swellings,  and  other  chronic  tumours  or  tume- 
facdooa. 

The  application  of  the  electrified  hand  of  the  operator,  under  the  in- 
HoMioe  of  an  intense  current,  excites  lively  sensation  in  the  face,  but  is 
inoofficient  for  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  rounded  metallic  excitoTR 
mdL  powerfoUy  on  the  face,  even  with  a  slight  intensity  of  current,  and 
flnficiently  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  except 
thnt  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  For  the  last-montionod  partR 
the  wire  brash  must  be  used,  which  has  three  times  the  power  of  the 
blunt  exciters.  The  inner  and  middle  parts,  however,  of  the  soles  of  the 
ieet  have  more  susceptibility. 

No  single  therapeutic  agency  is  so  efficacious  in  exciting  cutaneous 
sensibUity  as  "faradisation.'^  It  may  be  graduated  to  any  required  de* 
9;ree  of  impression,  from  a  slight  tingling  to  the  most  violent  )>ain ;  the 
excitement  in  its  higher  grades  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  a  bum,  yet  no 
disorganization  takes  place,  not  even  so  much  as  vesication ;  it  may  be 
carried  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  and  the  pain  sub* 
sides  instantly,  and  almost  completely,  when  the  operation  ceases. 

2b  Internal  Organs.  Most  of  these  may  be  reached  either  directly  by 
the  excitors,  or  through  the  nerves  which  supply  them. 

In  affections  of  the  rectum,  one  of  the  metallic  olive-shaped  exciters, 
vpon  a  stem  insulated  by  a  covering  of  caoutchouc,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  bowel,  while  the  other  is  carried  from  point  to  point  about  the 
mnns.  If  the  sphincters  are  debilitated  or  paralyzed,  the  exciter  may  be 
bronght  into  apposition  with  them ;  if  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum, 
it  should  be  passed  successively  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
bowel  Constipation,  incontinence  of  the  feces,  and  prolapsus  of  the 
leetum  may  often  be  advantageously  treated  in  this  way.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  hypogastric  plexus  posterior  to  the  rectum  may  l)e  excited. 
The  bladder  and  rectum  are  but  slightly  sensitive  to  pain  from  the 
electric  impression.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  resorted  to  in  oper- 
ating on  the  former,  an  exciter  being  introduced  into  both;  but  care  must 
always  be  taken,  in  using  instruments  for  the  purpose,  that  the  stem 
should  be  completely  insulated.  The  vesical  exciter  may  be  carried  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bladder.     Should  tlie  rectum  be  too  irritable 
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for  the  purpose,  the  two  excitors  may  be  introduced  throtigb  a  doublaJ 
caoutchouc  cflnula  iuto  the  bltuldor;  the  instrwiiient  l>euig  so  contrivedi 
that  tliL'  excitors  should  not  be  allowed  Ijj  nieoL  The  bladder,  howeverJ 
should  bo  quite  emptied  of  urine,  as  this  fluid  would  otherwiso  aerve  tcJ 
connect  the  poles,  ^ 

The  uterus  may  be  operated  on  by  a  ROinewhat  similarly  contrived 
doulile  instrument.  This  organ  also  has  but  little  sensitiveness  unless  it 
pregnancy. 

The  pharynx  may  be  entGrcd  by  an  oHve-shapcd  excitor,  pm|5erij 
supported,  which  may  be  passed  along  the  posterior  parl»  while  the  othor 
pule  is  applied  to  tlie  nape  of  the  neck.     It  is  necessary  to  a^oid  the  lat 
eral  portions  of  the  pharynx,  for  fear  of  injuriously  exciting  the  pnea* 
mogostric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  which 
in  thia  vicinity. 

In  complaints  of  the  larynw,  as  aphonia,  one  of  the  excitors  may 
paaaed  down  the  pharynx  below  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  whil 
the  other  is  applied,  moistened,  to  the  external  pail^  answering  to  tli0 
cnco-thyroid  muscle.  The  inner  excitor  is  then  to  be  brought  forward 
against  the  larynx,  and  passed  upwards  and  downwards- 

The  stomach,  liver,  lung  it,  ami  heart  cannot  be  acted  on  directly,  but 
may  be  reached  through  the  pncumogastric  nerve.     By  making  the 
plication  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  cesopbagus,  which  may  be  done  bj 
the  introduction  of  a  suitable  instrument,  insylated  by  a  caoutchouc  cofJ 
ering,  except  at  its  extrcmit}-,  and  placin^?'  the  other  excitor  at  the  pit 
the  stomach,  the  influence  may  be  directed  to  the  stomach  and  liver. 
the  upper  part  of  the  nerve  is  acted  on  by  applying  the  pharyngeal  ejc^i 
eitor  to  the  npper  and  hit  eral  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  second  toJ 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  all  the  viscera  mentioned  will  be  put  under  tbej 
electric  influence.      But  these  operations  require  much  caution,  as  tb€ 
vital  organs  concerned  might  be  unduly  and  dangerously  aCfected ;  and] 
M.  Doehenne  relates  a  case,  in  which  a  patient  faiJitcd  under  the  second 
of  the  operations  just  mentioned,  and,  upon  recovery,  stated  that  he  ha 
experienced  a  feeling  of  suflocation,  and  indescribable  precordial  sens 
tions.     On  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  with  intermissions  of  a  secondK; 
the  patient  did  not  faint,  but  had  the  same  precordial  sensation  ea 
time. 

To  the  Special  Senses.  For  the  mght,  galvanism  is  preferable  to  eleo«J 
tricity  by  induction,  as  it  is  more  powerfully  stimulant  to  the  organ 
vision.*     If  either  of  the  indactive  machines  be  used,  the  electro-mag^ I 


*  Dr,  Julius  Akbaii!i«  of  London,  who  h  liigh  nuthoritj  on  e1f^cl^ica1  8nbj«?otJj,  fitatoi  1 
ihat  a  vtjry  fei'ble  galvanio  current  applied  to  llie  face,  such  i^n  may  be  cxciic^i  by] 
Lbe  coutuct  of  »  siWer  and  coppor  coin,  ifl  sufficient  to  ciki\»e  a  fla«li  of  Uglit;  whiU,  [ 
if  &  number  of  large  plates  are  used,  as  IQ  Grovc^a  or  Danlcira  bsltery,  Ihe  influence] 
on  the  reiina  is  bo  great^  thiii  iastiiDiiiiteous  blmdaess  might  result.     The  effect  It  j 
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netic  with  a  double  wire  should  be  preferred,  as  the  more  energetic  of 
the  two.  The  application  may  be  made  carefully  to  the  ball,  and  around 
the  orbit 

In  operating  on  the  ear,  the  external  meatus  should  be  half  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  a  metallic  wire  from  one  of  the  poles  should  be  intro* 
daced  into  the  liquid,  while  the  other  exciter  is  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck ;  or  the  second  excitor,  protected  by  caoutchouc,  except  at  the 
end,  may  be  introduced  through  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  Eustachian  tube.  As  the  tympanum,  however,  is  very  sen- 
sitive, great  caution  must  be  observed. 

When  the  electric  influence  is  wanted  in  the  organ  of  smell,  a  small 
sound,  protected  as  usual  except  at  the  extremity,  may  be  passed  over 
the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  when  in  that  of  taste,  the  same  instrument 
may  be  passed  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate ;  the  second 
excitor,  in  both  cases,  being  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

To  the  Male  Genitals,  The  testicle  being  very  sensitive,  must  be 
eperated  on  with  caution ;  two  excitors  being  placed  near  each  other 
upon  the  scrotum.  For  operating  on  the  vesicular  seminales,  one  ex- 
citer may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  second  into  the  bladder, 
if  there  be  no  contraindication ;  otherwise  the  latter  may  be  applied  on 
the  external  surface.  In  insensibility  of  these  organs  generally,  the  in- 
fluence should  be  directed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra,  as  well 
as  to  the  different  parts  externally. 


Notwithstanding  the  localization  effected  by  these  methods,  a  secondary 
influence  will  sometimes  be  extended  to  the  nervous  centres,  against  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  operator  should  be  on  his  guard.  The  pain  itself 
produced  in  the  part  necessarily  affects  the  cerebral  centres;  and,  when 
care  is  taken  to  limit  the  current  by  keeping  the  poles  near  together,  this 
18  the  chief,  if  not  exclusive  source  of  general  disturbance  that  may  be 
mpprehended.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  sensation,  as  well  as  motion,  none 
ef  this  effect  is  experienced.  The  muscle  may  contract;  but,  however 
long  the  operation  may  be  continued,  the  patient  is  sensible  of  no  incon- 

greater  when  the  current  is  directed  to  the  mucous  membrane,  whether  of  the  eje, 
the  nostril,  or  the  mouth,  thaQ  to  the  skin,  and  greater  when  to  the  skin  preTiously 
Moistened  than  dry.  But,  though  thus  energetic  in  its  action  on  the  organ  of 
viaioD,  the  continuous  or  gnltanic  current  exerts  little  influence  OTer  the  muscles  of 
tba  face,  which  are  powerfully  acted  on  by  faradism-or  the  interrupted  current, 
while  the  latter  has  little  action  on  the  eye.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  a  proper 
disorimi nation  in  the  application  of  the  different  currents  to  affections  of  the  face. 
For  deficiency  in  the  nerTous  power  of  the  retina,  gAlvanism  would  be  the  remedy; 
in  palsy  of  the  muscles,  faradisation;  and  if,  in  the  latter  case,  gaWanism  should  be 
employed,  it  would  not  only  do  no  good  to  the  muscles,  but  might  seriously  disturb 
(he  healthy  tiaioa.  {M$d.  T.  and  On.,  Aug.  1862,  p.  219.)--J\rote  (o  thi  third  §diium. 
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v^enience.     Even  reflex  action  from  the  spinal  centres  is  excited  by  this] 

localized  contradioQ  only  in  certain  patliologieal  conditions.  But  wh« 
there  is  no  loss  of  seneibtlity,  much  care  is  necesisary*  Certain  indi- 
viduals are,  from  idiosyncrasy,  ro  exceedingly  susceptible,  that  a  slight 
influence,  even  insufficient  to  cniise  local  sensation,  occasions  faintncss,^ 
giddiness,  diinnnss  of  vision,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  feeUngs  o| 
torpor  or  numbness.  These  persons  are  unfit  siibjects  for  the  use  of  tfc 
remedy.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  interrupted  cuiTcnt  has  been  ec 
ployed  successfully  in  overcoming  the  obstinacy  often  exhibited  in  feigned 
diseases.  Under  the  impression  that  the  tleclricily  is  employed  a«t 
remedial  agent,  the  malingerer,  unwilling  longer  to  submit  to  the  paia^J 
acknowledges  himself  cured  by  the  remedy.  (Dr.  Addinel  Hewson,  Am 
J.o/Mfd.  Sci.,  Jan,  ISU,  p.  IIL) 


Arupunciure.  In  1825,  M.  Sarlandi^re  proposed  the  direct  applicatioii 
of  t!je  electric  iniiuenee  to  deep  seated  parts  by  means  of  acu[)uucture| 
and,  seconded  as  the  measure  was  by  the  recommendation  of  Magendiep^ 
it  aec|uired  for  a  time  great  reputation,  and  was  extensively  resorted  tc 
It  consisted  in  introducing  very  sharp  needles  through  I  lie  skin  into  thf 
part  or  organ  which  it  was  desired  to  excite,  particularly  the  muscle 
and  passing  the  current  through  them,  so  that  in  proceeding  from  point' 
to  puint  of  the  needles  it  must  neccs.^arily  traverse  the  part     But  the 
results  have  not  corresponded  willi  the  Orst  sanguine  expectations,  and 
the  measure  is  at  present  seldom  resorted  to.     Nor  is  it  now  nccessar 
in  medical  practice;  as  the  methods  of  M.  Duehenne  accomplish  it 
same  end  more  etrcctually  and  less  disagn^eably.     The  objections  urg 
by  M.  Duehenne  against  it  are,  1.  that  the  electrization  of  the  musctd 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  skin ;  2.  that  the  cutaneous  excite 
ment  being  coulined  to  the  course  of  the  needle,  surfaces  of  considerable 
extent  could  not  be  stimulated;  3,  that  the  contractions  caused  by  it 
irn^gular  and  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  4.  thai  to  excite  the  whole  of  a  muBcle^ 
especially  a  large  one,  so  many  needles  must  be  introduced  that  fe? 
patients  would  be  found  willing  to  iK-ar  the  pain;  and  5.  that,  if  it  be  dfi-i 
sired  to  excite  the  muscle  by  passing  the  needle  through  the  nerve,  thf 
operation  is  almost  always  impracticable.      Neverthfdess,  acupunetn 
may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  by  surge-^nsTor  the  discussion 
tumours,  and  for  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  aneurisniB. 
Platinum,  or  gold  needles,  should  be  used  preferably  to  steel;  as  thi 
latter  may  become  oxidized,  and  thus  irritate  the  parts.     When  a  gi 
vanic  battery  is  used,  the  parts  penetrated  by  the  needle  are  apt 
become  inflamed,  and  a  caustic  effect  is  not  unfretiuently  produced. 
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(}reat  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
earrent  along  the  nerve,  and  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  course  of  nervous  influence.  But  much  of  what  has  been 
Mid  on  these  points  has  been  purely  theoretical.  M.  Duchenne  has  come 
to  the  following  conclusions.  1.  In  man,  w^hatever  may  be  the  direction 
of  the  currents,  or  the  degree  of  vitality  of  the  nerves  they  traverse,  the 
same  results  are  always  produced,  when  the  conductors  are  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  namely,  muscular  contractions 
and  sensations.  2.  A  current  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  along  a 
healthy  nerve,  whether  it  be  continuous,  or  interrupted  with  rather  short 
intermissions,  weakens  neither  the  contractions,  the  sensations,  nor  the 
voluntary  movements,  and  produces  no  reflex  phenomenon  above  the 
point  excited.  3.  A  current  long  protracted  in  a  nerve  considerably  de- 
bilitated, notably  lessens  its  excitability,  but  without  influencing  the 
voluntary  motions.  4  'Changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  exercise 
no  appreciable  influence  over  the  muscular  contractility  or  sensibility  in 
man.  5.  Electrization  of  the  terminal  nerves  of  a  limb  produces  sensi^ 
tions  only  in  the  points  excited.  6.  The  currents  which  pass  from  the 
nervous  extremities  to  the  nervous  centres,  act  principally  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  limb,  and  produce,  above  the  point  excited,  contractions 
which  are  irregular,  and  little  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions. 7.  Finally,  the  mode  of  electrization,  by  reflex  action,  has  little 
efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  palsy,  and  sometimes  causes  persistent  neu- 
ralgia in  the  excited  limb.  (Duchenne,  pp.  99,  100.)  Should  there  be 
cerebral  lesion  existing  at  the  time,  it  might  do  serious  mischief.  {Ibid,, 
p.  97.)  A  fact  worthy  of  recollection  is,  that  electric  excitation  of  the 
surface  is  more  efiective  in  bringing  on  reflex  muscular  contraction,  than 
excitation  of  the  muscles  themselves.  (Ibid.,  p.  33.) 

4.  Therapeutic  Applicatio7i8. 

Under  the  impression  that  nervous  power  is  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  electricity,  which  some  physiologists  were  at  one  time  disposed 
to  believe,  it  was  imagined  that  the  latter  agent  might  be  made  ex- 
tremely useful  in  disease,  by  supplying  the  deficiency,  or  correcting  the 
redundancy  of  the  former.  Theoretical  notions,  founded  on  this  basis, 
have  always  had,  and  continue  to  have  more  or  less  influence  upon  ther- 
apeutics. It  has  been  supposed  that  nervous  action  in  excess  might  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  negative,  and  when  deficient  might  be  replaced 
by  that  of  positive  electricity.  It  has  been  considered  important, 
through  the  direction  of  the  electrical  current,  to  imitate  the  natural  pre- 
sumed nervous  currents ;  for  one  purpose  to  send  the  influence  in  one 
direction,  for  another  in  another  direction ;  to  procure  in  certain  cases  its 
transmission  by  one  set  of  nerves  rather  than  another;    in  short,  to 
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make  use  of  electricity  as  if  it  were  really  the  tme  nervous  fluid,  sad 
wield  it,  as  that  instmraent  is  wielded  under  the  powers  of  life,  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  functions  in  their  due  action  and  subordination. 
It  is  true  that  this  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  agents  has  been 
quite  abandoned,  under  the  irresistible  contradiction  of  experiment;* 
but  there  still  remains  the  undoubted  and  extraordinary  analogy  between 
them,  to  sustain  the  conjecture  that  they  might  operate  under  similar 
laws  upon  the  system,  and  that  consequently  electricity  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  substituted  for  the  nervous  influence,  if  brought  to  bear  on 
the  system  in  a  similar  manner.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  abandon  this  view  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  electricity. 

With  the  facts  at  present  known  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  best  to  consider  it  simply  as  a  universal  excitant,  capable  of 
stimulating  any  function  or  organ  upon  which  it  can  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  into  increased  activity,  and  having  thisH^pecial  advantage  over 
every  other  remedial  agent,  that,  by  its  peculiar  nature,  it  is  capable  of 
being  directed  to,  and  in  a  great  degree  limited  in,  any  part  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  operate  upon  exclusively.  It  mast  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  by  its  accumulation  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  any  ther^ 
peutic  purpose,  but  only  by  movement;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  brought 
to  exert  a  direct  simultaneous  influence  upon  the  whole  system ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  so  to  direct  its  current,  that  it  should  pass  at  the  same 
time  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  though  a  universal 
stunulant,  necessarily  more  or  less  local  in  its  therapeutic  action  at  any 
one  time. 

With  its  universal  stimulant  power,  it  exercises  a  special  excitant 
influence  upon  the  properties  of  sensation  and  muscular  contraction ; 
and  upon  this  influence  its  most  important  remedial  applications  are 
based. 

Through  the  quick  and  powerful  impression  it  makes  upon  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  commonly  designated  as  the  shock,  it  is  capable,  if  not  car- 
ried too  far,  of  arousing  the  whole  system,  and  thus  fulfilling  another 
important  indication. 

By  this  same  shock,  in  its  more  forcible  application,  it  overwhelms, 
and  for  a  time  depresses  or  suspends  function ;  and  by  a  continued  exci- 
tant influence,  it  exhausts  excitability,  and  thus  may  induce  secondary 
depression.  It  may  consequently  be  made  use  of  occasionally  as  a  sed- 
ative agent     In  the  depressing  influence  of  the  shock,  it  has,  if  prop- 

*  This  was  demonstrated  bj  the  experiments  of  Matteuoci  and  others ;  but  an 
observalion  of  M.  Duoheone  shows,  in  a  striking  point  of  Tiew,  the  distinotioa  of 
the  two  actions,  the  nervous,  namely,  and  electric.  According  to  that  author,  the 
muscles  may  be  wholly  insensible  to  electrical  influence,  and  yet  capable  of  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.  (Eieetritation  LoealUi^  etc.,  p.  402.) 
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erij  managed,  this  great  advantage,  that,  as  it  acts  mainly  on  the 
nervous  system,  the  reaction  which  follows  is  also  miiinly  nervous,  and, 
therefore,  not  disposed  to  lead  to  fever  or  inflammation. 

Again,  it  may,  in  certain  forms,  be  made  to  produce  inflammation,  and 
thos  act  revulsively. 

The  influences  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  vital.  But  it  also  pro- 
duces chemical  effects,  of  which  we  may  sometimes  avail  ourselves  ther- 
i^utically. 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  following  practical  indications 
foir  the  use  of  electricity  may  be  deduced:  1.  to  excite  any  particular 
fkinction  or  organ  which  may  be  inactive  or  torpid,  and  which  maiy  stand 
in  need  of  stimulation ;  2.  especially  to  stimulate  parts  in  which  sensa- 
tion or  the  normal  power  of  motion  may  be  defective  or  wanting,  as  in 
paralytic  conditions  of  the  muscular  power  or  general  sensibility,  or  of 
the  special  senses;  3.  to  awaken  the  system  generally  from  a  state  of  tor- 
por, as  in  asphyxia,  syncope,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  narcotics; 
4.  to  benumb  deranged  sensation,  or  suppress  excessive  muscular  con- 
traction, as  in  neuralgia,  some  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  tetanus;  5.  to 
operate  revulsively  by  inflaming  or  irritating  the  skin,  as  in  various  in- 
ternal and  subcutaneous  affections,  including  chronic  inflammations, 
rheumatism,  etc.;  6.  to  alter  morbid  nutrition  by  stimulating  the  disinte- 
grating process,  and  thus  promoting  the  absorption  of  indolent  tumours; 
«nd  T.  through  its  chemical  agency  to  effect  various  objects,  as  the  coag- 
ulation of  the  blood  in  aneurisms,  the  solution  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
•nd  the  extraction  of  poisonous  metals  from  the  system,  for  all  which 
purposes  it  has  been  recommended  and  employed.  It  is,  I  believe,  in 
some  one  of  the  above  methods,  or  some  combination  of  them,  that  it 
operates  as  a  remedial  agent.  But  to  render  it  practically  useful,  we 
must  be  more  precise,  and  consider  severally  the  various  diseases  in 
which  it  may  be  used;  pointing  out  in  each  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  indicate  or  contraindicate  it,  and  the  particular  modes 
of  application  most  appropriate. 

1.  Paralytic  Affections. 

It  is  only  by  stimulating  the  paralyzed  part,  or  the  nervous  centre  or 
nenroas  trunk  supplying  it,  that  electricity  operates  in  the  cure  of  palsy. 
It  18  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  affection  depends  upon  high  vascular  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
other  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  not  less  obvious  that 
it  can  be  of  no  use,  when  similar  disease  in  the  connecting  nerves  pr^ 
rents  the  transmission  of  influence  from  the  centnfs,  even  though  tbeeo 
may  be  in  a  healthy  state.  Under  the.se  circumstances,  so  far  llrom 
being  serviceable,  it  may  do  serious  barm,  not  only  when  ap^'**^  "    '^^^^ 
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to  the  diseased  centres  or  nerves,  but  even  when  limited  to  the  para- 
lyzed part ;  for  any  excitement  in  this  part  reacts  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  of  coarse  upon  the  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  them. 
But,  when  all  excitement  in  nervous  centres  or  trunks  has  subsided, 
when  the  organic  injury  has  been  repaired,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
palsy  is  owing  simply  to  debility  in  the  centres,  or  the  habit  of  inertia, 
or  defective  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  part,  the  electric  influence  is 
strongly  indicated,  and  often  does  great  service. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  cases  of  palsy  from  wounds  or  other 
mechanical  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres  or  trunks.  It  is  vain  to  stim- 
ulate the  palsied  part  until  the  wound  has  healed,  or  the  injury  been 
repaired.  But  after  this  event,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
palsy  persists,  and  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  would  persist  indefinitely, 
unless  the  sluggish  centre  be  stimulated,  or  the  paralyzed  part  restored, 
by  suitable  excitation,  to  its  proper  organic  condition  and  due  sensibility. 
Perhaps,  under  these  circumstances,  no  one  agent  is  so  efficient  as  elec- 
tricity, because  no  one  can  be  brought  to  bear  so  accurately  upon  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  thus  limiting  the  power  of  electricity  in 
paralytic  affections,  I  have  reference  to  the  excitant  power  of  the  remedy 
over  the  muscle.  But,  as  will  be  shown  directly,  electricity  may  some- 
times be  used  with  groat  effect  in  the  cure  of  certain  chronic  cases  of  in- 
flammation ;  and  thus,  in  cases  of  palsy  dependent  on  chronic  inflam- 
matory thickening  of  the  supplying  nerve,  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for  by 
the  antiphlogistic  power  of  the  agent  directed  to  the  diseased  part  of  the 
nerve. 

In  all  cases  of  palsy  arising  from  simple  debility,  or  depression  of  the 
centres,  and  all  those  of  local  origin,  not  dependent  on  irreparable  loss 
of  parts,  or  other  organic  injury,  much  good  may  be  hoped  for  from 
electricity. 

In  relation  to  the  precise  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned  as  indicating  this  agent,  it  may  be  used  with  the 
greatest  benefit,  to  the  precise  modes,  moreover,  in  which  it  may  be 
most  effectually  employed,  and  the  probable  results  in  each  case,  nothing 
has  appeared  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  approaches  in  value 
the  recent  contributions  of  M.  Duchenne  to  this  branch  of  therapeutics. 
In  the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  palsy,  the  reader 
will  please  to  ascribe  to  that  author  most  of  the  credit  of  what  he  may 
find  in  them  that  is  meritorious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  application 
directly  to  the  palsied  part  is  much  more  efficacious  than  when  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  part 

In  palsy,  the  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  may  both  be  lost,  or 
either,  without  the  other. 


aeeurdmr  zv  xhf  mtidf  il  i^  hiri.  Uk  wr,  iJTt^rrcr.  f>  infiiwiircc  l^  liir 
fioeariv  cnrrem ;  unci.  l»]r  MP-fjuTiiii  rr  iiKfv  rlilk^TMiw^  rrwM  te^sisrjairr  ifr 
fimoMfd.  HOI  cinrr  k  fiiurrfts^..  h\:\  n.  x'r»<  Tinqnc  uj\}*\]:^tix\c\T.  i\i  \hp  Trent- 

4fK£^  Btn  c^anrad.  or  crUiTr^artr  t»u;  ji:«ri.'»''jf  mic  "rwJBjTWiiiiSr,  nvha:  itw 

«dBnih]&  and  wmtratir  vb<rii<  \rtr  h  i>  «fo;w»d.  In  tinr  ««  ii>r  nVrav^ 
<HBnTartilinr  if  Insa   cir  imparvd.  in  thr  othf^  ii  rraiiiiiTiSi  nnT^nrh^d. 

4f9^tfsnmfir..  o^ thf  myvndl  nnfrrrcv  rr  r-^rrr'vf  /.rvrt*  pf^fiCi*ri^T.c /^'ron  it 
and  liif*  j»iu#!i/  r*^  Jrr/M ;  i ;.  i^-  lait^-r  ATii  xhf-  r-v?^ ,'?/  pfvh^'ijr  fui^swi, 
-whpihtT  prf»«<»diii£'  frirtD  bcoEvirrhiurf.,  infiioniiiMittn.  or  iAlKtr  k^iia.  tiir 

^irof^y  or  fo.r^y'^i'pnH'rat^rfn  c-f  the  wt-f^rV  »;!*r?r  whirih  f^.xVi.hiT^  Tiifc 
fi^Byaiji  €K»  lour  a?  anx  ofiitt*  iLii5*ruiar  fibrr  i>  )ofl  Tbr  f^W:nv«^wa* 
VEitT.  or  «ns«^tal«n"nx  to  painful  iir-jrt*<;s^-«T.  fron^  ^Vr.rJMiT,  i*  ^atMM^ 
-vital  differwillT  niodififd  iw-iKTailT  >pv'Ak!r;c.  a  Iv^iss  .-«'  ^Siminuli^'Oi  oC 
«tectrcHcaritracTiI::T  is  a(-cc»inpac)od  wiih  iho  same  (VMidiUoii  of  oVviixw  ^ 
jflMabaErr ;  bci  miiL  iuTorrtT  erf  ii>e  ^k»rr^lV<^■^T^^^i^il^T,  iho  ^a^ns^ibQlilx*  m 
aaj  be  iKinnal.  incrpased,  diinIr.i>lKHL  or  qnno  )v»^t  Havii^xr  n»a*^o  tlK^^ 
prrfimmaTy  oliserrarioiis,  wo  will  prvx^eo»i  lo  iKo  oonsikJortfion  of  thr 
spc«ia]  palsies.  Tbe  rraif^r  will  iviiienibcr  ihai  it  is  ihcoVrtririty  of  in- 
duction, ibe  form,  namelr.  deroloped  bv  iIk'  ma^ct<Mpa3van)oor  TOa^rivet«(w 
cimiic  marliiDesi,  that  i?  employed,  unless  iLe  ftict  i5i oibcmi^  :?ijvciant 
stated.  We  may  sometimes  iif«e  M.  Darhenno''s  term  otjara4i^iAtii4^n^  to 
Mgni^r  tbis  mode  of  applying  electrieity, 

1.  Palfy  from  Cerebral  Hemorrho:^r,  This  generally  ajy^wme^  I  he 
form  of  hrmiplf-gia:  but  it  may  also  be  paraplepii/'  or  h^-^l  The 
m<ler  will  bear  in  mind  the  observations  alx^ve  made,  in  r^^laiion  to  the 
cirenm stances  under  which  electricity  becomes  applicable  in  this  atTee- 
tioo.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  employ  this  api^nt^  until  there  Hk 
remfton  to  think  that  the  effused  blood  has  l>een  alYSorl>ed.  and  a  cy^t  or 
cicmtrix  only  remains,  without  inflammatory  action.  It  will  seldom  be 
proper  to  begin  with  the  u?e  of  it  until  six  or  stn*en  months  af^er  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  If  employed  ioo  early,  then^  will  Iv 
great  danger  of  prodocing  hazardous  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  through  the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  local  disturl^nco  To  ttbviale 
this  as  far  as  possible,  the  excitors  should  Ih>  placed  a^  near  each  other 
aa  may  consist  with  the  object  of  sending  the  cunvnt  into  the  muscle, 
80  as  to  confine  the  disturbance  within  the  narrt^west  limits.  If,  in  caM« 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  from  five  to  eight  montha,  the  |valsy  per* 
lists  without  any  contraction  of  the  muscles,  a  cure  may  be  ex|>ected 
with  considerable  certainty  under  faradisation;  if  them  bo  pormanoai 
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ontraction,  little  hope  of  a  core  need  be  mdulged;  as  this  conditic 
ndicates  a  persistent  state  of  cerebral  iuflammation  or  softening'.  whi< 
llB  not  likely  to  cease.*     If  tbere  be  only  temporary,  or  irregular  coi 


♦  Dr.  Raben  Remak,  of  Berlin,  asserts,  as  (lie  result  of  numerous  IrUlB,  that  tl 
'^lipplicalioQ  (if  (bij  coutmued  current,  as  produced  hy  tbe  elomeuts  of  Daniell,  Grov 
mid  iiuQsen,  has  ihe  effect  of  immediatelj  relaxing  the  tonic  spasms  of  the  mitftcM 
attending^  liemipli>gia  from  cerebral  heiuorrbage,  and  rendering  ihem  amenable 
ilie  action  of  tlio  will.     He  affirmji,  too,  that  hj  the  oontinuGd  appUcatton  of 
eonstant  current  to  the  nerres  and  muscles,  he  baa  obtained  curative  clfeGts  greali 
liliiin  be  bad  been  able  to  obtain  b^  any  otber  mode  of  applying  electricity,  in  acut( 
Landcbrociic  rljeumaliam,  oercbr&l  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  muscular  atrophy,  cbom 
•tammering,  trembling  of  I  be  limbs^  and  cramps.   {Jied,  Timt*  and  Gag,,  May^  185( 
fp.  479.) — Note  io  the  $eeond  tdiiion. 

The  laie  Berlin  Profensor,  Dr.  Robert  Remak,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  aol) 
vas  one  of  the  bigheat  German  authorities  on  the  flubjcet  of  medical  clcctncity^i 
be  great  advocate  for  galvatuzaiion^  or  the  use  of  the  constant  currtnt  hs  a  tberap«a 
l|io  agent,  in  contradistinction  to  the  induced  or  interntpted  currtnt,  the  faraduatia{ 
hbf  hi.  Duchenne.     Shortly  before  Jils  decease,  be  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
fihe  lloppilal  *'La  Cftftri(/t*'  of  pAris»  setting  forth  his  peculiar  views,  a  truUBlatio 
of  which  is  published  in  the  N'ew  I'or/:  Medical  Journal  for  June*  July,  and  Augu« 
1860  (pp-   18.J,  279,  and  357).     The  following  arc  sonic  of  the  more  intereatin 
points,  which  1  have  ibought  it  due  (o  the  eubjcot  of  electrioal  therapeutics  to  pla 
cfore  ihe  readers  of  this  work.     The  conslanl  gal?amo  current  is,  according 
prof,  Reuitik,  incomparably  superior,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  to  all  other  ele 
rical  current*;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  this  is  useful,  the  iuducttQ 
Durrents  are  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.     He  appears  to  prefer,  for  Ihe  dj 
^elopment  of  gAlranism,  the  battery  of  Dan i ell,  which  affords  a  more  coQsiftnt  eii 
frent  than  that  either  of  Grove  or  of  fiunsen,  and  the  objection  to  which,  of  i 
juiring  'biily  cleansing,  has  been  obviated  by  recent  improvements.     He  appUi 
|he  current  to  (he  surface  by  means  of  metallic  electrodes  covered  with  miialin  i 
Lwool,   moistened  with   water,  which  communicate  with   the    conducting  rods  bjr 
bundle  of  silver  wires,  with  gutlu  percha  or  caoutchouc  envelopes  (p.   188). 
prefer^the  surface  of  application  of  tho»e  instruments  to  be  as  broad  as  circuo 
Iftances  will  admit;  but  it  of  course  must  vary  in  size  according  to  the  part  to  wbio 
,  is  applied. 

The  general  effect  of  a  prolonged  application  of  the  constant  current  Is  incr 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  followed  by  perspiration,  and  often  a  long  ale 
iknd  subsequent  general  feeling  of  repose.     Of  the  local  effects  the  most  curioa 
ire  those  upon  the  special  senseBi  which  are  not  produced  by  the  induction  cuf 
FTeni.     Thus,  a  very  feeble  current  applied  to  the  face  occasions  flashes  of  light,  an 
rl  peculiar  niodifi cation  of  taste.     Though,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ  of  k« 
ing,  litilc  effect  is  produced:  yet,  in  nervous  deafness,  the  gentlest  application  i 
the  current  to  the  petrous  bone  causes  sounds.     The  retina  ia  most  sensitive  to  i 
positive  pole,  the  gustatory  nerves  to   the  negative;    and   the  auditory  nerved 
Qore  sensitive  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit  than  at  its  cloae.    Another  effect  of  thi 
onstant  current,  is  a  species  of  vertigo,  which  Is  apt  to  happen  when  the  applie 
"^lion  is  made  to  a  certain  limited  space,  as  in  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa.     A  dt 
acending  current  acta  more  energetically  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  an  ascandin 
on  those  of  motion:  the  former  at  (he  point  of  exil^  the  laUer  at  that  of  entrans 
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,  t^  jRxifBosQS  is  leas'  fAronrahte  tku  witli  qoikv.  hot  nol  tilt** 
geCiicr  QB&roiirftbile ;  ss  thk  coDditioii  may  be  owincr  t^  ftxi  unh<«a)ibT 
czchabilitT  of  tbe  s^iinal  centre^  cons^iiejii  on  a  diminution  of  corebnil 
Nor  must  tbe  mere  stiffeiiing  of  a  muscki^  aiisinc  from  Ht 


T%e  two  ctKectrode?  met  differpnthr  on  iJie  b)M«d-r«!tM>H:  t^e  p<^tiv»  jiUnuft  tlie«i 
I  reddcaiaf  ik«  skim,  the  n^^trre  |vrpdaci&|:  m  OMitnirT  effect^  ftAc^r  €^iiuani»|t 
i  f  re  t»  tcB  BiBntef  ia  aeta«L 

Dr  Bcsftk  Bikes  m  duoiacftioa  b«tw«cai  the  nmrtmmi  aad  tiie  ctmtnmr.wut  corrfMa. 
T%e  Toltjue  pile  kst  give  a  ooaiianons  cuTeau  bat  it  i«  not  iaeadT«  tokd  irradaal^ 
waakcBff  vatil  it  eeasies  %i  last :  tbe  coastaat  ran^nit  ^oatiaae$  l«Bg  vitbout  loaiaf 
fca  iBtevsitj.  Tbe  constant  nxrrent  does  nca  require  tbai  ibe  electrodes  »boa1d  be 
n  iBBorable  coaiacf  wiib  tbe  skia ;  bat  is  developed  eqnallj  br  fuis»a(t  tbe  e^ee^^ 
erode*  ever  tbe  Fiirfaee  from  poiat  to  p<«iai^  wiibont  separaiiai;  ibem  from  tbe  body. 
Thtiae  earreats  are  disthi|:uisbed  as  tbe  rmrrmi  m  rt^mt  aad  ibe  nvea/  n  «o|>mi« 
tW  faraar  proceediag  from  tbe  oamored  elestrade,  tbe  latter  t^MB  tbe  oae  ebaaf^ 
tmg  ita  poaitioa.  As  to  tbe  risible  effects  of  tbe  electrodes  oa  tbe  skia,  tbe  aefaitaa 
|Kilc  ratber  tban  tbe  po«itiTe«  produces  a  papillanr  and  urticarioas  eniptioa,  oftaii 
cztremelT  seasitiTe.  and,  af\er  prolonged  application,  becoming  filled  wiib  fluid*  aad 
aadiag  ai  lengtb  in  a  brown  crust, 

Ib  geaeral  the  current  in  repose  is  calming,  and  tbe  current  in  motion  cxeiU 
iBg;  jeL  in  severe  paralysis,  tbe  former,  when  not  loo  much  prolonged,  is  mare 
amergffic  ia  restoring  power  than  the  latter.  OeaerallT,  inierrupiioas  ia  Iba 
eomataat  current  weakea  it,  aad  are  useful  oalj  ia  tbe  treatmeat  of  ci^ntradad 
■loaeles.  Tbe  soothing  influence  of  the  constant  current  is  exerted  bj  rery  feebla 
galranie  action,  insufficient  eren  to  disturb  the  skin.  It  differs  f^m  the  se^iative 
inllueaee  of  tbe  narcotics,  as  opium,  belladonna,  etc.,  and  should  not  siiperseda 
Uieai:  but  wbea  these  fail  to  yield  prompt  relief,  and  in  cases  requiring  their  long* 
coBliaued  use,  galTaniution  should  be  resorted  to,  which  both  »ooihes  and  slimi^> 
laiaa.  Tbe  soothing  influence  may  be  employed  to  relieve  exaggerated  sensibility 
ia  a  part,  tbe  result  of  inflammation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  positiro  elec- 
trode may  be  applied  over  the  painful  part,  the  negative  at  a  distance.  A  battery 
of  from  Id  to  25  elements  will  generally  give  relief  in  from  5  to  20  minutes.  Rut 
the  most  efi'ective  plan,  which  relieves  the  severest  inflammation  and  most  ex- 
quisite sensitiveness,  is  to  place  the  positive  electrode  on  some  point  of  the  nerta- 
tronk  which  is  distributed  to  the  diseased  part,  and  the  negative  anywhere  else. 

Dr.  Reroak  mentions  as  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  the 
direct  application  of  the  constant  current  to  certain  points  of  the  norve-centrct 
baring  no  relation  with  the  limb  or  part  aff'ected,  is  often  very  eff'ectual.  This, 
bowcver,  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  revulsion,  analogous  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  mental  emotion  in  relieving  neuralgia. 

Tba  constant  current  is  radically  curative  only  where  it  reaches  the  source  of 
the  disease;  for  example,  when  it  acts  on  and  removes  the  inflammatory  swelling 
of  tbe  nervous  sheath,  on  which  neuralgia  may  depend. 

In  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  whether  of  motion  or  sensation,  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent will  exhibit  its  anti-paralytic  power  only  when  any  disease  in  the  nenroui 
centres  or  trunks  in  which  the  paralysis  originated  has  ceased.  Then  the  constant 
current,  sent  through  the  negative  electrode,  to  the  nervous  fllaments  supplying 
tbe  paralysed  muscle,  will  instantly  render  tbe  muscle  subservient  to  the  will. 
But  to  eifeet  a  perfect  cure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  current  several  timat, 
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shortening  by  poRitioa,  W  eonfounded  with  tonic  spasm  or  rigidity,  M* 
Duchcnne  effected  radieiil  cures  in  one-twentieth  only  of  the  caaes,  and 
amelioration  in  abuut  ontvquarter.  The  probability,  I  think,  is  that  the 
electricity  does  not  operate  altotrether  locally,  in  these  caseBjn  restoring 
voluntary  conlraetility ;  but  that  the  excitement  produced  in  the  niusele, 
also  reaets  usefully  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  cerebral  centres. 

It  may  sometimes  l>e  very  important,  in  deeiding  as  to  the  proper 
period  for  commencing  with  the  electric  treatment,  to  know  certainly 
whether  the  affection  is  really  cerebral  The  complete  integrity  af  th© 
electro-uiusc*ilar  contraetility  in  the  paralyzed  muscle,  which  charac- 
terizes the  cerebral  cases,  might  be  siufficient  sometimes  to  determine  the 
question. 

When  palsy  of  the  face  and  tongue  only  is  left  after  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  blood,  it  will  in  general  readily  yield  to  this  remedy;  but  it 
should  be  employ ed»  at  first,  with  nuieh  caution,  for  fear  of  inToI?iug 
the  brain,  from  its  vicinity. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  in-  reference  to  cerebral  palsy  in 
general,  to  commeuce  cautiously,  with  short  sittings  of  not  more  than 
five  minutes^  and  not  repeated  oftener  than  every  second  or  third  day, 
until  the  state  of  the  brain  shall  have  been  sufficiently  tested.  The 
intermissions,  too,  should  be  distant,  as  exciting  less  disturbance  of  sen* 
sation,  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended;  while  the  contraction  produced 
is  energetic.  The  influence  should  be  directed  to  every  paraly:&ed 
muscle ;  and  those  most  deeply  aCTected  should  be  longest  and  most 
strongly  excited. 

2.  Fality  of  (he  Insane.  This  form  of  palsy  is  scarcely  a  proper  sub- 
ject, under  any  circumstances,  for  the  application  of  electricity,  which  is 


Ba  na  to  reaoh  all  the  fibres,  of  which  some  iii»y  tiuTe  M'  first  esGAped  its  ioflaenee. 
WheneTcr  the  paUy  depends  un  tumeraction  of  the  nerve  shealhs,  whetLcr  pro- 
oecding  from  inflatntiialion  of  the  hones,  joints^  or  Tiscera,  or  from  injurj  to  the 
nerre  itscir,  ae  by  cold,  violent  streiebing,  etc.,  the  indication  Is  to  bring  the  con- 
stant current  to  bear  em  the  swollen  nerve;  and  the  lost  cnntraclili!^  will  in  time 
he  resloredf  even  in  thu  most  iDvcternte  oaaes.  Not  only  p^raljsif^  from  thts  soureef 
but  tnorbid  oontracttDnti  of  the  myscles,  and  even  h}pera;>ithcsia.  which  may  have 
a  similar  origin,  will  yield  to  tijii  sume  mcHaurc.  The^e  afi'ections  are  very  apt  to 
ooeur  tn  the  lower  cxtremiiies,  and  espvcinlly  in  (he  regions  of  the  crurat  and 
sciatic  nerves ;  nnd  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  sciatica  sometimes  have  their  origin 
in  this  cause. 

I  have  not  space  for  the  further  nbservntions  of  Dr.  Remak;  and  this  is  of  the 
lees  importance,  as  they  are  so  mingled  wiih  hjpotboiical  viet^vs,  and  prejieoted  in 
80  fragmentary  n  form,  as  ^try  oiueb  to  lesson  their  taIuc;  but  in  what  precedea  1 
have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  he  put5  forth  for  gnlvanization  aa  dis- 
iinguisbed  from  faradisation  as  a  therapeutic  agtrni,  which,  in  the  statements  made 
in  the  text,  might  perhaps  he  oonaidered  aa  somewhat  undervalued.  (JfoU  to  iht 
third  edition,) 
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eontraindicated  bj  the  existing  and  increasing  cerebral  lesion.  It  may, 
however,  sonaetimes  be  important  not  to  mistake  for  it  some  other  form 
of  palsy  which  may  be  benefited  by  this  agent.  The  fact  that  this  va- 
riety is  always  attended  with  unimpaired  electro-muscular  contractility 
may  sometimes  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  cases  of  general  palsy,  of 
another  origin,  in  which  this  property  may  be  wanting,  and  which  may 
be  amenable  in  some  degree  to  the  remedy. 

3.  Spinal  Palsy,  This  has  most  frequently  the  form  of  paraplegia. 
When  dependent  on  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  even  pressure 
ttom  moderate  hemorrhage  or  effusion,  it  often,  I  believe,  ends  favour- 
ably with  the  removal  of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  column  ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  for  electricity,  which  could  be  pro- 
dactive  only  of  mischief.  When  the  palsy,  having  originated  in  an  in- 
jury or  wound  of  the  spine,  persists  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
repair  of  the  injury,  the  remedy  may  be  used  with  hope  of  benefit.  But 
as  this  case  falls  under  the  category  of  traumatic  paralysis,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  at  present. 
When  the  palsy  continues  in  consequence  of  previous  hemorrhage,  the 
same  prognosis  and  indications  exist  as  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But, 
unhappily,  most  cases  of  obstinate  spinal  paraplegia  depend  on  spon- 
taneous organic  lesion  of  the  medulla,  generally  of  inflammatory  origin ; 
and  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  remedy.  Electricity  should  be 
used  only  when  the  palsy  has  survived  all  traces  of  spinal  inflammation, 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  indicated,  and  will  no  doubt  often  do 
good.  I  presume  that  most  of  the  cases  of  paraplegia,  not  hysterical, 
which  end  in  recovery  under  the  use  of  electricity  and  nux  vomica,  are 
of  this  character.  In  spinal  paralysis,  according  to  M.  Duchenne,  there 
18  a  complete  absence  of  electro-muscular  contractility  and  sensibility. 
I  should  say  that  there  might  be  good  reason  to  refer  the  disease  to  the 
spine  when  this  condition  is  presented ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
because  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  lost  in  the  lower  extremities, 
in  consequence  of  disease  in  the  spinal  marrow,  that  therefore  reflex  ac- 
tion should  cease;  for  the  lesion  may  be  seated  only  in  the  conducting 
fibres  by  which  the  brain  communicates  with  the  limbs,  and  the  spinal 
centres  themselves  may  be  untouched.  Such,  I  believe,  are  the  many 
cases  of  paraplegia  which  M.  Duchenne  is  indisposed  to  consider  spinal, 
because  wanting  in  what  he  deems  to  be  the  characteristic  relation  to 
electric  influence,  and  which  are  benefited  by  faradisation. 

4.  Traumatic  Paltsy.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  palsy  in  which  elec- 
tricity exercises  the  most  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  applicable,  of 
course,  only  after  the  wound  or  injury  of  the  nerve  has  healed,  or  been 
repaired ;  but,  after  this  event,  there  is  occasionally  left  behind  a  very 
paralytic  condition,  which  shows  no  disposition  to  recovery,  and  may  g^ 
on  indefinitely,  unless  relieved.     Scarcely  any  length  of  time  offers  aa 
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obstaole,  in  these  cases,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity,  unless  the 
injury  lias  been  such  as  in  its  nature  to  be  irreEiediable.  or  tlio  muBcle 
has  untlcrgone  cuniplete  degtiaeralion  from  want  of  use.  Ca^es  have 
been  cured  after  a  duration  of  four  years.  The  application  should  be 
made  vvcry  other  day.  and  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  muscles 
are  i^flen  much  atrophied,  and,  as  befon.'  fttated,  elcrtromuscular  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  have  been  lost.  The  first  step  towards  recovery 
is  usually  the  excitation  of  painful  sensation,  with  heat  in  the  part.  After 
thb  follows  an  obvious  iuiprovement  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle;  the 
power  of  voluntary  movement  next  returns ;  and  all  this  may  occur  be* 
fore  the  electro-muscular  contractility  has  been  restored.  At  length, 
however,  the  muscle  contract.*?  under  the  electric  excitement,  and  the  cure 
is  completed.  If  electric  contractility  should  nat  have  been  wholly  abol- 
ished, it  is  unnecessary  to  delay  the  use  of  the  remeily  j  but  othermse 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  for  the  complete  repair  of  the  injury,  even  so 
long  as  from  four  to  ten  montlis.  Each  muscle  should  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  its  condition.  The  more  it  is  atrophied,  and  the  less  is  its  con- 
tractility, the  more  intense  should  be  the  current,  and  the  more  rapid  the 
intermissions.  The  duration  of  each  silting-  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes at  furthest;  and  rarely  more  than  one  minute  should  bu  given  to 
eaeh  muscle.  The  operation  should  also  pass  rapidly  from  muscle  to 
muscle,  returning  several  times  to  each,  in  order  to  prevent  too  greas 
fatigue  to  any  one,  Cures  may  be  evicted  in  the  majority  of  c^S6& 
The  mean  duration  of  treatment  is  two  or  three  months;  but  sometimes 
years  are  rccjuired  before  a  complete  cure  can  be  effected, 

5.  BhcHv^atic  Palinj.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of  palf^ 
which  comes  on  after  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
pain,  which  disappears,  leaving  the  palsy  behind;  sometimes  is  wholly 
tinatli-ndt'd  with  pain.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is 
most  common  in  the  forearm  and  shoulder,  Sometimes  it  affects  the 
face  threugh  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and  sometimes  also  probably 
appears  in  the  form  of  paraplegia;  in  which  case  I  have  no  doubt  the 
seat  of  tlie  rheumatic  disetise  is  in  the  spine.  It  is  often  a  serious  affec- 
tion; the  muscles  becomiug  atrophied,  and  sometimes  contracted  ao  aa 
to  produce  a  good  deal  of  deformity.  It  is  disiingutshed  from  lead-pala^r 
by  the  unimpaired  electro-muscular  contractility  and  sensibility.  In  the 
face,  it  may  sometimes  be  didieult  to  determine  Ijotween  it  and  cerebral 
palsy;  but  independently  of  the  facts  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  are 
generally  obvious  head  symptoms,  and  palsy  elsewhere,  there  Is  one 
diagnostic  character  worthy  of  attention.  In  hemiplegia  we  seldom 
meet  with  palsy  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  inference 
is  probable  tliat,  when  cerebral  palsy  is  confined  to  the  face,  this  phe- 
nomenon will  be  wanting.  When  it  occurs,  therefore,  in  facial  paralysis, 
the  affection  may  be  considered  as  probably  seated  in  the  seventh  pair. 
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C^Hvect  diagxioss  is  here  Terr  import&ot :  as«  if  the  affection  be  cerebnL 
rintfkitji  is  eoatrmiiidicated  for  a  long  time  after  the  attack;  wbereas^ 
if  ife  be  mere  rheamatie  palsr  of  the  seveath  pair,  the  remedy  may  be 
ipfitd  speedilj.  Rheamatie  palsy  may  almoc$t  always  be  cured  by 
iuadisaftiofL  The  natural  toaic  eoatractilicy  is  oftea  re:^ored,  thereby 
itBOviiijr  deformity,  before  the  muscles  come  onder  the  control  of  the 
wSL  The  moscies  st^metimes  assume  their  proper  symmetry  three  or 
far  weefci  before  a  single  rolontary  movement  has  been  made  by  them. 
In  the  affection  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  is  not  unfrequently  attended 
whk  an  unsightly  distortion  of  the  features,  it  is  important  to  examine 
each  muscle  carefully,  and  give  it  the  due  share  of  electrical  excitation. 

6l  HyMerical  Pal.^j.  When  palsy  attacks  hysterical  women,  and  can 
be  referred  to  no  precise  origin,  it  is  considered  usually  as  entitled  to 
tkis  designation.  It  is  characterlied  by  retaining  the  electro-muscular 
contractility,  but  is  generally  attended  with  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
mioele.  It  will  generally  yield  to  electricity ;  though,  in  some  rare  in- 
atences,  it  resists  this,  as  ail  other  remedies.  Under  such  circumstances, 
koweTer,  it  is  probably  something  more  than  merely  hysterical.  The 
feradiantion  should  be  applied  to  every  organ  affected,  and  the  applica- 
tion continued  for  some  time  after  recovery.  In  consequence  of  the 
gient  nervous  excitability  of  the  patient,  it  is  best  to  conuuenv.*e  very 
lightly,  spending  the  first  sitting  in  doing  little  more  than  accustoming 
the  patient  to  the  manipulations ;  and  gradually  increasing  as  she  i)^ 
fbnnd  to  tolerate  the  remedy.  The  diminished  sensibility  of  the  muscles 
lenders  rapid  intermissions  of  the  current  necessary ;  but  watchfuluees 
mnst  be  observed,  lest  a  little  too  much  local  disturbance  should  bring 
on  an  attack  of  hysteria.  The  remedy  should  be  directtni  as  well  to  the 
ncrroos  trunk  as  to  the  parts  afftH^ted.  Sometimes  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  stimulate  the  cutaneous  sensibility ;  but  this  is  more  painful,  and  will 
not  often  be  submitted  to. 

1.  Diphtheric  PaUy.  For  a  minute  description  of  the  palsy  so  apt  to 
fbOow  attacks  of  diphtheria,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  profession  has 
been  especially  called  only  of  late,  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  TreaiiMe 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (6th  ed.,  ii.  514).  In  mentioning  it  here, 
mj  object  is  to  state  that,  in  the  cases  which  have  been  examined  in 
reference  to  the  electric  condition  of  the  muscles,  they  were  found  to  poo- 
eess  sensibility  to  the  galvanic  influence ;  and  that  electricity  is  one  of 
llie  remedies  to  which,  with  suitable  adjuvant  measures,  the  disease  has 
yidded  most  readily.  It  is  probable  that  faradisation  in  this,  as  in  the 
rheumatic  variety  of  the  disease,  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  will 
prore  most  effective. 

-  8.  Lead  Pal*y.  If  the  muscles  retain  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
electric  contractility,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  disease  will 
leeover  easily  and  rapidly ;  and  even  with  a  complete  loss  of  that  nroo- 
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erty,  a  favourable  result  may  be  expected,  though  it  will  be  longrer  posU 
poQed.  When,  with  the  loss  of  the  contractility,  ihore  is  at  the  same 
time  a  gnmt  diminution  of  genfiibiJIty,  with  atropliy  conjoined,  the  cure 
is  still  more  difficult  and  protracted.  But  ihi?  remedy  will  fthnust  always 
succeed  in  the  end.  From  thirty  to  one  hundred  sittings  may  be  re- 
quired, at  the  rate  of  three  weekly;  but,  by  operating  at  shorter  inter- 
vals, the  Icugth  of  time  required  may  be  diminished.  An  intense  curreol 
with  rapid  intermisBions  should  bo  used.  It  is  deairahlt)  to  eseito  painful 
sensations;  and,  as  these  are  attended  sometimes  with  considerable 
eonfititutional  disturbance,  it  is  impojisiblo,  in  many  instunces,  to  have 
quickly  repeated  sittings.  Hence  the  length  of  time  often  required  for 
the  cure. 

9.  Progressive  Faibj  MxiHcular  Atrophy,  tinder  i\\m  name  M.  Du- 
chenne  refers  t^  a  disease  \m\g  known  as  a  variety  of  general  pahij,  hut 
which  has  only  recently  become  well  understood.  It  consists  essentially 
in  a  gradually  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with  fatt}*  degenerik- 
Uon  of  the  fibres  j  and  the  paralytic  phentmiena  are  aseribable  to  the 
oi^anic  change  in  the  muscle.  The  credit  of  first  ascertaining  its  true 
nature  appears  to  be  due  to  M.  Oruveilhier,  who  demont^trated  the  exifltr 
encc  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  alTeeted  ti^^sue.  It  is  di.^tingnished  from 
all  other  forms  of  palsy,  by  the  irregular  and  apparently  capricioua 
method  in  which  the  muscles  are  struck  with  the  disease  ;  so  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  round  plump  muscle,  is  a  cavity  consequent  upon  the 
atropliy  of  another,  thus  giving  a  quite  characteristic  aspect  to  the  com- 
plaint, Tbo  only  other  pathological  lesion  found,  is  a  wasting  or  atrophy 
of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  one  or  more  cases.  The  spinal  marrow  is  quit*^  sound ;  and  it 
iii  uncertain  whether  the  nervous  atrophy  noticed  wag  a  result  or  cause 
of  the  aflTcctlon.  A  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the  disease  is,  that  the 
musclci^  retain  their  electric  con  tract  ility,  or  contract  under  electric  excite- 
ment, as  long  as  any  of  the  fibres  remain  undestroyed.  It  was  generally 
considered  quite  incurable;  but  M.  Duchcune  has  demonstrated  that  it 
may  at  least  be  arrested  in  its  couree  by  means  of  faradisation  j  and  baa 
even  rendered  it  probable  that  the  muscle  may  recover  its  normal  struo* 
ture,  if  it  shall  not  have  been  so  far  destroyed,  before  the  commencement 
of  treatment,  as  to  give  no  sign  of  contraction  when  electrically  excited. 
At  kast  muscles  which  have  been  apparently  wasted  away  almost  t0 
nothing  recover  their  healthful  size,  and  their  power  of  action.  It  is  said 
that  the  atrophy  precedes  the  fatty  degeneration ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  shrinking  is  only  in  consequence  of  tlie  absorption  of  the 
inter-fibrous  matter  ;  hut  M.  Duehcnne  thinL^  that  new  fibres  are  ere* 
ated  ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  muscle  might  not  grow  after 
partial  destruction  from  fatty  degeneration,  as  well  as  from  any  oth^r 
cause.  The  treatment  of  the  affection  generaUy  requires  an  apparaUiB  of 
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gnst  lone  ud  nifrid  intenniftfdoiis^ :  and  a  fc^obk^  inj«rQim*nt  miiy  ftdl 
•ho^HrtiMr.  lEmA  «|^irttCioTi.  bowrrrr.  should  dai  contjnnr  Ioniser  than 
<4flit  or  tea  miniitc^  for  fcatr  of  f-.xhaiisrinc  ihr  mnscK  and  ibii^  hn^teift^ 
mg  HiEi  destroctioB.  The-  aensihility  of  xht  mnsclos.  whirh  fe  at  Hrft 
UoDted.  in  general  impidly  inrrttsivsv  and  h  t>  pocossarr  pradnally  to 
dhiiinlRh  tbe  energy  of  ibr  Qt^annem  :  bui  h  fdioald  be  siK;raincd  at  tke 
higiwfltpouit  posiBiUe. 

A  smflar  affectkm  Is  samrtiiDc^  moi  with  ia  intocr.  and  mny  ^ 
mated  IB  the  same  war. 

pracnatiiiir  the  bladder  sometime?  proceed?  from  |*afey  or  debility  of  the 
abdominal  mnsdes:  the  urine  beinir  forcibly  ejqpclk^  if  a  cath<^ter  i^  hiv 
trodoced.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  mill  ^jtcndhr  yield  pr^vmptly  t6 
bndisalaon  of  tho<)e  muficlc^  In  proper  palsy  of  the  muscular  <yMl 
of  the  Uadder,  the  electricity  mty  be  applied  in  the  manner  alrhadjr 
doMribcid  (see  page  51 S),  either  by  excitorss  introduced  into  the  txH^nm 
and  bladder,  or  into  the  bladder  alone^  or  one  into  the  bludder.  and  th^ 
odier  moistened  and  mored  orer  the  hypoptstric  ropon  extemaHy. 
Sometimes  there  is  kiss  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  l^adder; 
90  that  the  urine  accumulates  because  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  ita 
{M^esenoe.  All  that  is  requisite  for  its  evacuation  is  the  exercise  of  the 
will  Here  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  application  dirw^tly  to  the  in* 
temaleoat 

In  tnconltaeiicf  depending  on  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  or  neck  of  the 
bladdo;  one  excitor  should  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  moved 
OTer  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  levator  ani«  while  the  metallic  ox* 
tremityof  the  other  is  brought^  through  the  urethra,  into  appositit>n  with 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

11.  Impotence  may  sometimes  bo  usefully  treated  with  oWtricity  in 
this  manner,  applied  to  the  organs  of  generation  externally,  and  to  the 
Tesicnls  seminales  through  the  rectum  or  urethra. 

12.  Paralyitis  of  the  Rectum,  and  of  the  Sphincter  An%.  Palsy  of  the 
rectnm,  which  is  indicated  sometimes  by  an  obstinnto  const i|>at ion,  mi^ 
often  be  relieved  by  faradising  the  rectum  directly,  in  the  manner  before 
described.  (See  page  518.) 

In  prolapsus  ant,  which  is  generally,  when  considerable,  connected 
with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus,  and  in  incontinence  <^th^ 
feces  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  one  excitor  may  hct  intro<iui*ed  Into 
the  anus,  and  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  wet  sponge,  applied  extornally 
to  the  perineum.  The  operation  may  be  continued  eight  or  ten  minutoa.  ^ 
Obstinate  cases  of  prolapsus  in  children  have  been  pn)mptly  cured  by 
this  treatment 

18.  Palsy  of  the  Larynx  — i^p^onto.  When  not  dopendont  on  organio 
lesion,  or  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease,  this  will  somottmea  yield 
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to  local  farad isatum  applied  to  the  muscles  from  without,  aod  the  skin 
also,  or  by  o]>cratinjr  through  the  phtirynx.  (See  pa^e  519,)  The  loss  of 
the  ^roii^th  aod  character  of  thi?  voice,  often  incurred  by  thage  who 
speak  inuch  in  public,  may  he  relieved  by  the  same  measure.  Other 
modes  of  applyiij|^  the  remedy,  as  by  snecesyive  di8eharges  through  the 
organ  from  a  powerful  battery^  by  a  galvanic  current  introduced  by 
means  of  acupuncture,  and  b}^  the  simple  op]>arntus  of  a  small  xinc  and 
silver  plate  (^pe  page  504),  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  (he  other  of 
the  larynx,  have  also  proved  successful.  But  in  these  eases  eleetrieity, 
like  all  other  measures,  not  unfrequently  fails  without  any  assignable 
cause. 

14*  Cutaneous  Anstslhesw,  or  Loss  of  Sennibitity  in  the  Skin.  The 
loss  of  sensibility  in  paralytic  muscles  is  generally  remedied  at  the  same 
time  with  loss  of  motion.  But  sometimes  the  two  condrlions  exist  sepa- 
rately; and  insensil>ility  of  the  skiu  is  not  a  very  uneonimen  atleetion. 
In  this  isolated  state,  when  not  dependent  on  organic  lesion  of  the  nervos, 
it  is  generally  an  hy^^terieal  affection,  and  yields  readily  to  the  electrical 
influence.  When  it  aftVets  the  fat'c.  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
remedy  is  by  the  hand,  which  usually  proves  suflieient  for  the  cure. 
If  not,  the  blunt  excitors  may  be  applied,  and  these  will  often  answer 
for  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  sometimes  a  more  energetic  impressiaB 
is  rtHjuired  for  the  general  surface,  which  may  be  obtained  l)y  meang  of 
**fustigation"  with  the  brush  of  wires.  (See  page  508.)  The  excitors 
should  generally  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  surface, 
until  the  whole  aftVeted  part  has  been  electrified.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  insensibility  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  bunch  of 
wires  for  some  time  in  contact,  until  sensation  is  produced.  First  a 
tingling  is  felt,  then  a  burning  sensation,  and  this  soon  inen^ases  so  that 
it  can  be  borne  no  longer.  As  the  skin  becomes  more  sensitive,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  blunt  extitors  again  lu  a  few  instances  the 
return  of  sensibility,  in  a  small  space,  is  followed,  without  further  appll- 
cation,  by  its  extension  over  the  whole  part  affected;  but  much  more 
frequently  it  is  necessary  that  every  part  should  be  subjected  to  the  con* 
tact  of  the  instruments.  Sometimes  the  affectiim  returns  after  having 
yielded,  but  may  be  cured  by  repetilioos  of  tlie  application.  It  is  in  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  that  the  inconvenience  of  this  paralytic  con- 
dition is  greatest,  and  the  cure  of  it  most  important, 

15.  Amaurosis.  Electricity  should  never  1m?  employed  in  this  affect  ion, 
if  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  active  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  other  organic  disease  in  the  nervous  ct^ntre  of  vision, 
the  nerve  itself,  or  its  expansion  on  the  retina.  In  purely  functional 
cases,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with  Iwnefit;  but  galvanism  is  hero 
more  eflecUve  than  the  induced  electricity.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be 
applied  over  the  faeo  and  about  the  orbit  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
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excite  tbe  eye  through  the  ramifications  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  have  a 
peculiar  influence  over  vision  when  galvanically  excited;  and,  if  this 
measure  is  unsuccessful,  the  application  may  be  made  to  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  in  order  directly  to  excite  the  optic  nerve ;  one  pole  being  placed  in 
the  orbit^  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Acupuncture  of  the 
parts  about  the  eye  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  galvanism ;  and  many 
cures  of  incomplete,  and  some  of  complete  amaurosis  have  been  reported, 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  thid  way.  (See  Channing,  Medical 
Application  of  Electricity,  Boston,  1852,  p.  8t.)  The  electro-magnetic 
instrument  with  two  wires  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  though 
less  effective  than  the  battery. 

16.  Deafness.  In  nervous  deafness,  faradisation  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pant  has  been  followed  by  happy  results.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  conducting  this  operation.  While  the  patient  lies  on  his  side, 
ihe  meatus  auditorius  should  be  half  filled  with  water;  a  wire  connected 
with  one  of  the  poles  should  then  be  introduced  so  as  to  touch  neither 
the  tympanum  nor  the  walls  of  the  passage ;  and  the  wet  sponge  exciter, 
connected  with  the  other  pole,  should  then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  slightest  power  of  tbe  instrument  should  be  first  exerted  ; 
not  greater  than  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  least  possible  sensation 
when  the  exciters  are  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tongue ;  and  then  in- 
creased as  may  be  found  necessary.  A  slight  buzzing  sound  is  first  pro- 
duced by  this  operation  in  the  ear  when  healthful,  followed  by  tingling, 
and  then,  with  the  increase  of  the  force  of  the  current,  by  severe  pain ; 
the  tingling,  with  a  sense  of  numbness,  extending  to  the  side  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tongue.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  taste  produced.  M. 
Duchenne  has  seen  this  process  cure,  in  a  short  time,  cases  of  deafness 
which  had  long  resisted  energetic  measures,  under  the  most  competent 
practitioners.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  measure  might  be  use- 
ful in  deafness  of  organic  origin,  provided  all  acuteness  of  symptoms  had 
passed.  The  functional  disorders  of  hearing  which  are  so  common,  and 
so  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers  under  the  name  of  tinnitus  aurium^ 
often  yield  with  the  utmost  facility  to  the  remedy.  It  is  asserted  that 
galvanism  has  proved  useful  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  pus  and 
ooagulable  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  in  exciting  tlie 
secretion  of  wax  when  deficient 

17.  Bmell  and  Taste,  In  paralytic  conditions  of  these  functions,  as  well 
as  in  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  application  of  electricity 
may  be  made  in  the  manner  stated  in  page  520. 

Stammering,  which  may  possibly  sometimes  be  connected  with  de- 
bility of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  articu- 
lation, is  said  to  have  been  benefited  by  a  galvanic  current  directed  from 
the  tongue  to  the  surface  of  the  throat 
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2.  Oenerat  and  Local  Relaxation,  Debiliiyf  or  Torpor, 

Under  this  head  may  be  eimmerated  a  considerable  number  of  afleo- 
tions  in  whfeli  elc*ctricity  has  been  found  more  or  less  useful. 

In  asphyxia  and  sijncope  it  may  be  resoded  to  in  n*  fere  nee  to  the 
fihock  upon  the  system,  and,  in  the  former,  to  promote  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  asphyxia,  or  a  state  approaching  it,  arising  from  Ttar- 
eotic  poisoning,  especially  that  from  opium,  it  has  Vxren  employed,  with 
striking  Buecess,  in  several  cases,  aiuonp;  wbieh  may  be  mentioned  one 
recorded  hy  Dr.  Page,  of  Valparaiso,  and  q  second  by  Dr  James  Russel, 
of  London,  Electro-magnetism  was  used  in  both  these  cases,  the  direc- 
tion lieinsLT,  in  one  ea.se,  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the  heart;  in 
the  other,  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  tbe  sternyra,  by  which  respiration 
was  restored-  In  asphyxia  from  drowning,  a  current  of  galvanism  ha» 
been  passed  into  the  diaphragm,  by  rutting  down  to  the  muscle  below 
tbe  seventh  rih^  with  the  apparent  effect  of  saving  life.  Acupnnctur© 
would  probably  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  In  these  cases  of 
asphyxia  and  syncope,  it  is  probable  tbat  the  mere  shock  upon  the  ner* 
vous  centres,  occasioned  by  pain,  has  great  influence  in  rousing  the  pa* 
tient;  and,  for  the  production  of  this  eifect,  nothing  is  more  powerful, 
prompt,  and  safe  than  the  electro-magnetic  current  with  rapid  intermifi. 
sions.* 

Artificial  respiration,  wdien  desirable,  may  be  most  conventently  pro- 
duced, according  to  M.  Duchenne,  by  calling  the  diaphragm  into  action, 
through  a  vigorous  impression  ou  the  phrenic  nerve,  where  it  passes  the 
anterior  scalenus  muscle.  This  nerve,  after  the  union  of  its  three  roots, 
descends  from  without  inwardly  before  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scale- 
nua  It  is  at  this  point  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  re(|uisite  appli* 
ration.  Some  dilliculty  is  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Bterno-masroid  and 
platysma-myoid  muscles,  which  cover  tbe  scalenus.  But  hy  depressing 
the  skin  from  without  inwards,  with  two  fingers  placed  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  clavicular  fasciculus  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  then  separating 
the  fingers,  and  maintaining  the  pressure,  access  maybe  obtained  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus,  without  the  interposition  of  the  other 
muscles.  One  of  the  excitors  is  to  be  placed  between  the  fingers,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cross  the  direction  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  While  an  as^ 
eisiant  holds  the  instrument  in  this  position,  the  second  exciter  is  to  be 
similarly  applied  ou  the  opposite  side.  Then  tho  operator  takes  hold  of 
both  by  their  isolated  handles,  and  the  machine  is  set  in  motion.     Any 

♦  A  remiirkiiMe  case  of  reHUftciraiion  after  drowtiing,  hy  meftus  of  the  induoLion 
Rppurntui^i  and  electro -acupuncture,  liy  Dr.  A.  C.  Garrati,  of  Huston,  is  recorded  la 
tlie  BoMtan  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (Sept.  6,  1861,  p.  89).  It  U  well  wortli  peru'al. 
VLB  AD  ejLHii]p>k*  of  BuccGSS  rewarding  fiithftil  Jtod  long-continued  effort,  tinder  ap* 
pareatly  the  mmi  dlBoouragioif  circumfltaaces.  {Nok  fo  ike  third  edition.) 
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of  the  inductive  machines  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  properly  graduated, 
and  of  very  rapid  intermissions.  The  exciters  should  end  in  a  small 
metallic  cone,  which  should  be  covered  with  moist  leather.  The  instant 
that  the  current  is  passed,  the  lower  ribs  expand,  the  abdominal  walls 
rise,  and  air  rushes  with  sound  into  the  lungs.  After  a  second  or  two, 
the  current  is  broken,  the  walls  of  the  chest  subside,  and  expiration 
takes  place.  To  complete  the  expiration,  an  assistant  presses  upon  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  In  another  second,  the  operation  is  resumed ;  and 
this  artificial  respiration,  perfectly  imitating  the  natural,  may  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  {ElectriscUion  Localis^e,  pp.  485-6  ) 

In  poisoning  from  opium  and  other  narcotics,  even  when  threatening 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  painful  excitation  of 
the  electro-magnetic  machine  is  useful,  independently  of  its  influence  on 
respiration,  by  stimulating  the  nervous  centres,  and  sustaining  life  until 
the  action  of  the  poison  has  passed.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Bullock,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med. 
8ci,,  N.  S.,  xxviii.  675.) 

In  general  muscular  relaxation,  the  excitant  influence  of  electricity 
may  perhaps  sometimes  be  usefully  employed,  by  rapidly  faradising  the 
different  muscles  successively. 

In  debility  of  various  functions  it  has  been  used  with  supposed,  and 
DO  doubt  often  with  real  benefit. 

lo  dyspepsia,  a  current  of  galvanism  may  be  passed  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  epigastrium,  or  immediately  through  the  stomach,  from 
before  backward. 

Torpid  liver  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  current  being  sent 
in  various  directions  through  the  organ,  so  as  to  traverse  the  whole  of 
it  as  far  as  possible. 

Suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk  is  said  to  yield  frequently  to  fara- 
disation of  the  mamma,  sometimes  after  three  or  four  daily  applications 
of  the  remedy.  It  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  occasion  contrac- 
tion of  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  severe  pain.  Each  operation  may  con- 
tinue fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  induced  current  is  here  the  most 
effective. 

Constipation  dependent  on  inertia  of  the  bowels  has  often  been 
treated  advantageously  with  electricity.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made,  under  palsy  of  the  rectum,  to  the  mode  of  treating  it  when 
arising  from  that  cause.  In  other  cases,  the  current  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  the  fundament,  or  from  an  exciter  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  to  various  points  over  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen ;  or  it  may  be  directed  through  the  bowels  from  before  back- 
ward, or  from  side  to  side. 

Amenorrhea  has  been  treated  by  electricity  with  great  success.  Dr. 
Oolding  Bird  states  that  he  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  exciting  men* 
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struntion,  when  this  uterus  was  capable  of  perrortning  that  function, 

(Loncl  Med,  Oaz.,  June,  18470  -^^ttM*  proper  litt^ntioii  to  the  general 
healtli,  a  dozen  shocks  of  the  Leyilen  jar  wvUi  pa.Hs<*<i  tlirongh  the  organ, 
from  the  sacrum  tu  thi?  ptibes,  and  the  nioasunj  was  repeated  daily,  if 
necessary. 

FlootUng  after  delivery  is  waid  to  have  been  effectually  controlled  by 
galvanism,  whieb  produces  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Had  ford,  who 
has  employ4Hl  the  remedy  for  this  purpose,  states  that  it  may  Ix*  bo  ap- 
plied iis  to  excite  not  only  tonic,  but  also  Intermittent  contraction,  and 
6Ugp:ests  it  as  a  means  of  ha.stenin^  tedious  lalxjurs.  He  used  a  coil 
machine,  applying'  one  polo  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  other  to  the  walla  of 
the  abdomen  over  the  fundus.  The  conductor  introduced  into  the  vagina 
muBt  be  covered  with  a  non-conductinj?  material,  except  at  its  extremity. 
(Proii  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  1844.)  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie  has  f(iund  a  sub- 
tained  galvantc  current,  sent  through  the  uterus  longitudinally  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  be  very  useful  in  promoting  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  in  hemnrrliage  with  threatened  abortion,  and,  in  ca^ea 
of  placenta  prffivia,  in  facilitating  delivery  and  proventing  hemorrhage. 
{Med,  Times  and  Gas  ,  March,  1858.  p.  Stl.) 

In  a  cool,  dri/,  innclive  stale  of  the  shin^  especially  when  connected 
with  interior  disease,  much  benefit  may  Jje  expected  from  electric  stimu- 
lation of  the  surface,  which  is  accomplished,  in  the  mildest  method,  by 
withdrawing  sparks  from  the  bod}"  in  the  electrical  bath;  in  the  severest, 
through  the  agency  of  the  electro-maguetic  machine,  and  M.  Duehenne's 
wire  excitor;  and,  in  intermediate  gi^ades,  by  the  different  arrangements 
at  command.  Indeed,  electricity,  in  its  various  forms  and  modes  of  ap- 
plication, affords  to  a  practitioner,  suitably  provided  with  apparatus,  a 
powerful  method  of  revulsion  to  tlie  surface,  of  which  he  may  avail  him- 
aelf  in  a  great  numl>er  of  diseased  conditions. 

Indolertl  tdceri^  may  be  stimulated  into  a  healing  condition  by  milking 
their  surfaces  the  recipient  of  the  galvanic  current,  cither  through  the 
moist  sponge  excitor,  or  their  own  wet  dressing«  connected  with  one  of 
the  poles,  or  by  covering  them  with  a  filate  of  silver  or  cojtper  forming 
one  of  the  constituents  of  a  galvanic  arrangement,  of  which  a  ziric  plate, 
applied  to  another  portion  of  the  surface,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wire,  may  forni  another. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea  may,  according  to  Dr  Altbaus,  be  generally 
cured  by  faradisation,  which  is  greatly  preferable  to  ordinary  galvanism 
for  this  purpose,  because^  so  much  less  likely  to  disturb  the  retina.  The 
negative  pole  should  be  applied  over  the  closed  eye,  and  the  yiositive 
held  in  tho  hand  of  the  patient.  The  application  may  continue  fifteen 
minutes,  and  be  repeated  eveiy  other  day.  A  cure  may  be  expected  in 
from  one  to  three  months,  (Med.  T  and  Oaz.,  Sept.  1852,  p,  2TL) 

In  the  photophobia  of  scro/alous  ophthalmia  m  ehildreu,  extraordi- 
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nary  success  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  ordinary  galvanic  current,  applied  over  the  supra-orbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  He  made  use  of  Pulvermacher's  chain  bat- 
tery of  sixty  links,  using  vinegar  as  the  exciting  agent.  The  applica- 
tiODS  were  usually  made  every  three  or  four  days,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  each  time ;  but  they  might  be  repeated  daily  without  disadvantage. 
Great  relief  followed  the  first  application,  and  a  cure  was  in  general 
effected.  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1860,  p.  114.) 

3.  Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Affections. 

Neuralgia,  Electricity  has  been  found  curative  in  many  cases  of  this 
affection,  operating,  it  would  seem,  sometimes  directly  by  the  benumb- 
ing influence  of  its  excessive  power,  sometimes  revulsively.  These  two 
methods  require  different  applications  of  the  electric  influence.  If  the 
object  be  to  operate  revulsively,  the  plan  of  Duchenne  may  be  follpwed 
of  confining  the  action  to  the  skin  (see  page  517);  if  to  benumb  the 
nerve,  a  moistened  extremity  of  one  conductor  should  be  applied  over 
the  nervous  trunk  as  far  up  as  may  be,  the  other  over  one  or  more  of  its 
branches  in  which  the  pain  may  be  felt. 

Excessive  cutaneous  sensibility,  which  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
hysteria,  yields  in  general  readily  to  faradisation.  The  treatment  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  purely  functional  cases,  and  not  to  those  dependent  on 
lesions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres.  In  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
the  skin  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Sometimes  fustigation  may  be 
used;  in  other  cases,  the  blunt  exciters,  carried  from  point  to  point  over 
the  sensitive  part,  will  be  sufficient.  The  instrument  should  work  with 
rapid  intermissions,  and  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  the  patient  can 
well  bear;  and  the  operation  may  be  continued  from  two  to  five  minutes. 
A  feeling  of  numbness  follows  the  first  pain,  with  an  agreeable  sense  of 
relief.  Sometimes  a  single  sitting  is  sufficient;  but  more  frequently  the 
complaint  returns  after  some  hours,  though  with  diminished  intensity; 
and  several  applications  are  required  before  the  cure  is  eff'ected.  In  many 
cases,  however,  only  temporary  relief  is  obtained. 

A  similar  excessive  sensibility  of  the  muscles  sometimes  occurs, 
which  may  either  be  conjoined  with  the  cutaneous  affection,  or  may  co- 
exist with  insensibility  of  the  skin.  Though  usually  more  resistant  than 
the  pure  cutaneous  affection,  it  often  yields  promptly  to  a  similar  excita- 
tion of  the  surface. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  face,  ionguef  etc,  galvanism  and  electro-magnet- 
ism have  both  been  used  with  occasional  success;  the  former  being 
sometimes  aided  by  acupuncture ;  but  the  general  result  has  not  been 
very  encouraging. 

Sciatica  is  an  extremely  obstinate  form  of  disease,  sometimes  appar- 
ently purely  neuralgic,  sometimes  rheumatic,  and  in  other  cases  attended 
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with  iiiflnmmation  of  the  neurllemraa.  When  purely  rimctionnl,  it  will 
somtniuies  yield  ta  farftdisatioi),  after  vain  iittem|>ts  to  cure  it  hy  other 
moans.  OccoBionally  it  will  give  way,  for  a  lime,  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
pain  excited  by  fustigation,  or  the  cuataet  of  the  wires,  in  any  part  uf  the 
surface.  The  meaaure,  htrwevcr,  is  more  effuetiml  when  put  in  o|M?rar 
tioa  in  the  vicinit}^  of  the  part,  The  skin  nmst  lie  thoroughly  dried,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  earrent  from  penetrating  to  the  nerve,  in  which  ease 
the  pain  is  aggravated.  The  relief  at  Ri'st  procured  is  temporary;  but. 
by  repeating  the  fustigation  upon  each  return,  or  at  relatively  short  in- 
terval^, for  six  or  eight  times,  the  disease  will  often  yield  entirel}*.  The 
most  obstiimte  cases  In  the  hospitals  have  recovered  under  the  remedy. 
Electro-puncture  is  asserted  also  to  have  been  used  with  advantage;  but 
the  cutaneous  excitation  is  preferable. 

Angitm  pi-dorin,  in  one  striking  instance  under  the  care  of  M.  Dii* 
chonne,  yielded  speedily  to  eleeiro-cutaneoits  exciiaiion  applied  to  the 
mammary  region.  At  the  moment  of  the  application  of  the  two  metaUic 
excitors,  which  proceedi^d  from  a  powerful  machine  gradiiated  to  the 
maximum^  and  working  with  rapid  intermissions,  the  patient  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  operation;  but  the 
pain  of  the  angina,  which  had  Ijcen  excessive,  ceased  at  once.  By 
repeating  the  operation  at  each  return^  the  disease  appearcit  to  yield 
entirely. 

In  other  neuralgic  canes,  whether  external  or  in  the  viscera,  the  rem- 
edy has  operated  with  eqyal  success.  It  yhould  be  recollected  that  it  h 
the  cutaneous  excitement  that  is  produced  here;  the  current  lieing  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  beneath  the  skin  by  drying  it  thoroughly  with 
some  absorbent  pin^tlcr. 

In  colica  picionum,  M.  Briquet  efl*eets  prompt  rclief  by  faradisation 
of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  For  an  account  of  his  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  remedy  see  my  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (6th  ed., 
vol.  i,  p.  748). 

Bheumalism,  In  the  neuralgic  form,  this  complaint  will  often  yield 
with  great  facility  to  the  electric  inflnenee  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  ca&cs  treated  suceessfuily  under  the  names  of  neuralgia,  sciatica, 
angina  pectoris,  etc,  have  been  either  of  this  character,  or  gouty.  But 
ordinary  muscular  subacute  rheumatism,  such  as  lumbago,  pleuroiiynia. 
torticollis,  etc.,  will  also  frequently  yield  to  the  remedy  as  to  a  charm. 
Sometimes  a  single  _/ara<ii*a/iow  of  the  t^kin  is  suiBcient  to  effect  a  cure  ; 
but  more  frequently  (he  pain  returns,  and  live  or  six  applications  may 
be  necessary  for  the  pur|>ose.  It  should  not  be  abandoned  until  the  last 
vestige  of  pain  has  been  removed.  Bhrumahc  arlhralgia  will  also 
often  yield  happily  to  the  remedy.  To  acute  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  In  chronic  rheyniatiism  of  the  joints,  gab 
Tanism,  with  the  aid  of  acupuncture,  has  sometimes  proved  efficient ;  but 
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electro-magnetism  would  probably  be  safer,  as  less  likely  to  excite  inflam- 
maUon,  with  an  equal  degree  of  power. 

Bheumatic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  not  unfrequently  affects 
the  face,  neck,  shoulder,  and  parts  of  the  chest,  and  which  has  a  very 
disagreeable  distorting  effect,  will  generally  yield  to  this  remedy  applied 
to  the  skin.  M.  Duchenne  also  cures  the  affection  by  bringing  the  an- 
tagonistic muscles  into  play  through  the  electric  current,  and  thus  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  between  them. 

4.  Spasmodic  Affections, 

Many  of  these  complaints  have  been  treated  by  electricity,  with  varia- 
ble success,  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  etc.,  and  Matteucci  even  ven- 
tured to  recommend  it  in  tetanus,  on  the  ground  that  a  continuance  of 
the  electric  current  exhausts  after  a  time  the  excitability  of  the  muscles ; 
but  experience  has  not  yet  pronounced  in  its  favour.  In  spasmodic 
a9ihmq^  great  relief  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  obtained  by  passing 
a  current  of  galvanism  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Hiccough  has  been  treated  effectually,  it  is  said,  in  the  same 
way. 

5.  Indolent  Swellings, 

Various  tumefactions,  hypertrophic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous,  the 
result  of  simple  chronic  inflammation,  or  left  behind  after  sprains  or 
other  injuries,  have  from  time  to  time  been  treated  by  electricity  in  its 
different  forms,  and  with  more  or  less  success.*  The  remedy  probably 
operates  as  a  simple  excitant,  hastening  suppuration  when  the  tendency 
18  to  that  result,  promoting  the  absorption  of  exuded  fibrin  and  other 
secretions  or  depositions,  and  stimulating  the  disintegrating  process,  so 
as  to  favour  resolution.  Dr.  Remak,  of  Berlin,  states  that  he  has  found 
the  constant  current,  produced  by  the  arrangements  of  Daniell,  Grove, 
and  Bunsen,  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  resolving  inflammatory  tumours, 
by  dilating  the  blood-vessels  and  promoting  absorption.  (Med.  Times  and 
Oaz,,  May,  1858,  p.  4t9.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  cases  of  palsy,  de- 
pendent on  chronic  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  spinal  membranes  or 
ligaments,  or  similar  thickening  from  exudation  in  the  theca  of  nervous 


*  Serout  effunions  may  be  removed  io  the  same  way  by  the  promotion  of  absorp- 
tion; and  cases  of  hydrocele  hare  been  treated  effectually  by  both  galvanization 
and  faradisation,  afier  failure  with  iodine  injections  and  the  seton.  The  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  introduce  two  acupuncture  needles  into  the  fluid,  one  at  one  end 
of  the  sac,  the  other  at  the  other,  and  then  connecting  these  with  the  poles  of  the 
indoetion  machine  or  galvanic  battery.  A  mild  current  should  be  used  at  first,  to 
be  grmdoally  increased  until  the  patient  complains.  The  operation  should  continue 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Sometimes  the  swelling  disappears  within  twenty-four 
honrt;  sometimes  th*-ee  or  four  operations  are  necessary.  (Althaus,  Med,  T,and 
OoM.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  27i.)— .Vo(«  to  tJU  Mrd  nUtiam. 
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adelphia,  who,  after  a  careful  investigatioD,  reported  in  favoar  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  employed.  This  consisted  simply  in  passing 
the  current  from  a  magneto- galvanic  machine  through  the  tooth  at  the 
moment  of  extraction.  A  conductor  from  one  pole  was  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  patient,  and  a  wire  from  the  other  was  attached  to  the 
forceps,  by  the  contact  of  which  with  the  tooth  the  circuit  was  com- 
pleted. In  numerous  instances,  the  operation,  according  to  tlie  state- 
ment of  the  patients,  was  without  pain;  and  the  electric  current,  if 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  soft  parts,  occasioned  little  or  no  inconven- 
ience. It  was  supposed  that  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  becoming  benumbed 
by  the  electric  influence,  was  rendered  insusceptible  to  painful  impres- 
sion. The  statements  on  the  subject  were  received  with  incredulity  bj 
many  scientific  men,  who  did  not  think  it  possible  that  so  powerful  and 
speedy  a  benumbing  effect  should  be  produced  by  any  amount  of  electric 
influence  insufficient  to  occasion  suffering  to  the  patient ;  and  many 
experiments  afterwards  made  eillier  proved  less  successful  or  failed 
entirely.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  sen- 
sation, and  of  new  and  strange  manipulations,  the  attention  of  the 
patient  was  excited,  and  the  cerebral  centres  so  occupied  as,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  for  the  moment  partially  at  least  insensible  to  impres- 
sions usually  productive  of  pain ;  on  the  same  principle,  probably,  as  that 
which  operates  when  the  pain  of  a  violently  aching  tooth  ceases  entirely 
upon  a  mere  visit  to  the  dentist  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  local  benumbing  effect  by  electric  influence;  but  to  do  so  the 
impression  must  be  very  powerful ;  so  much  so  as  to  overwhelm  nervous 
function  by  excess  of  excitement,  and  beyond  anything  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  employ  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  pain  in  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth. 
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ARTERIAL  STIMULANTS. 

Thkss  are  diffusible  stimulants  operating  especially  on  the  circulatory 
fuDction,  with  little  comparative  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  They 
have  sometimes  been  called  IncitantH  or  Simple  Stimulanla ;  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  name  here  given  best  expresses  their  peculiar 
character.  Of  course,  they  in  some  degree  affect  the  nervous  system; 
for  one  great  general  function  can  scarcely  be  considerably  excited  with- 
out more  or  less  involving  the  others ;  but  their  primary  and  prominent 
action  is  upon  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  obvious  effects  produced  by  the  arterial  stimulants,  as  a  class,  are 
a  sensation  of  warmth  or  heat  in  the  stomach,  increased  frequency  and 
force  of  pulse,  and  augmented  temperature  of  the  surface.  They,  in 
general,  also  act  as  powerful  irritants  to  the  skin  when  directly  applied 
to  it,  and  indeed  to  any  sensitive  part  with  which  they  may  come  into 
contact  Each  one,  however,  has  characteristic  properties,  distinct  from 
that  of  simple  diffusible  stimulation. 

They  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  calling  for  stimulation,  when  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  depressed,  and  are  frequently  thus  used  both  ex- 
temally  and  internally.  They  are  specially  applicable,  and  preferably 
to  the  other  classes  of  diffusible  stimulants,  in  those  cases,  enumerated 
in  the  general  observations  made  upon  diffusible  stimulation,  in  which 
reaction  must  follow  the  state  of  prostration.  In  the  collapae  attendant 
upon  severe  injuries,  and  that  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
febrile  diseases,  they  are  peculiarly  indicated;  because  they  have  no 
special  influence  on  the  brain,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  as  alcohol 
and  some  other  cerebral  stimulants,  to  affect  that  organ  injuriously,  when 
reaction  takes  place. 

They  are,  in  general,  contraindicated  by  gastric  inflammation,  because 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  part,  and  acting  upon 
it  with  their  whole  stimulant  power. 

A  great  number  of  medicinal  substances  have  the  property  of  stimu* 
lating  the  circulation.  Not  to  mention  the  nervous  and  cerebral  stimu- 
lants, which,  in  accordance  with  their  very  definition,  have  this  power, 
and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  very  high  degree,  there  are  many  others  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  classes.  But  all  of  these  have  other  prop- 
erties which  serve  to  place  them  elsewhere,  and  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
employed  as  medicines;  and,  though  their  action  upon  the  heart  and 
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arteries  may  sometimes  be  incidentally  useful,  thej  are  seldom  or  never 
employed  with  an  exclusive  view  to  this  efTecL  The  aromatics  approach 
nearest  in  tlieir  properties  to  this  class;  but  ihoy  iire  nioeh  more  power- 
ful as  local  than  as  general  stimulants;  and  their  application,  as  internal 
remedies,  is  almost  restricted  to  afftvetlons  of  the  alimentary  canal 
Mustard,  eopaiha,  gruaiac.  mezereon,  cantharides,  saviue,  and  many 
othernf,  more  or  less  excite  the  circulation ;  but  each  one  of  them  be- 
longs to  B<jme  other  class,  as  the  emetics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  em- 
menaj^oR^ues,  or  alteratives;  and  they  are  almost  never  given  as  ailerial 
stimulants  simply. 

The  medicines  strictly  belong! np:  to  this  class  are  very  few,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  still  further  limited;  for  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  I  at- 
tuch  to  it,  has,  in  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  heart  and  arteries,  an 
action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  would  almost  entitle  it  to  a  place 
among  the  nervous  stimulants. 


L  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 


1 


CAPSICUM,  a  S.,  Br. 
Syn.  Bed  Pepper, 

Origin,  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicvm  annttum,  ao  annual 
plant  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  inhabiting  intertropical  America,  and 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  Imiies.  It  is  cultivated  in 
most  civilized  countnes,  and  abundantly  in  the  United  States.  Other 
species  contribute  to  the  Cayenne  pepper  of  commerce.  The  fruH  a.« 
grown  in  Cayenne,  rn  South  America,  from  which  the  medicine  derived 
it«  common  name,  is  said  to  be  the  product  onjapsicum  frutescens,  and 
perhaps  also  of  0.  bacvafum.  Much  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  pepper 
used  in  this  country  is  brought  from  the  W,  Indies.  Under  the  name 
of  Liberia  pepper,  considerable  quantities  of  a  small  fruit,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  are  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  that  known  in  England  as  Guinea  pepper,  which  Dr.  Pereira  aseer- 
t4iined  to  be  the  product  of  C,  frutescens. 

Properties.  This  fruit  is  a  light  shining  berry,  of  various  size  and 
shape,  and  usually  of  a  red  or  orange-red  colour.  The  variety  most 
employed  in  medicine  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  aa  long  as  the  ^iger, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  curved  towanls  the  smaller  end. 
When  cut  open,  it  is  seen  to  have  two  or  three  ei41s,  containing  flat 
whitish  seeds,  and  a  very  loose  medulla.  Wlieu  dried,  it  skrinks,  be- 
comes wrinkled,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour. 

As  employed  in  medicine,  capsicum  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  wbieb 
is  bright-red  when  fresh,  but  gradually  fades,  and  in  time  loses  almost 
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all  its  eoloor.  That  impoited  is  usaallT  licrht«r  coloured  th&n  our  own, 
bnnf  brownigh-Tellow  raiher  than  ivd.  It  has  a  sliirht,  pcHruHar.  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  a  birterish.  extremely  pungv^nt.  buminjr,  almost 
fieiT  taste,  remaining  long  upon  the  tongrue.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to 
water,  bat  more  freely  and  largely  to  alcohol. 

Active  Principle,  The  rinnes  of  capsicum  probably  reside  in  a  pecu- 
liar reuDoid  matter,  and.  in  a  less  degree,  in  a  volatile  principle  on  which 
Ha  odour  depends,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  isolated. 
The  copttcin  of  Braconnot  contains  the  active  matter  of  the  fruit»  but 
has  been  ascertained  by  Prof  Procter  to  bo  complex.  The  crystals,  in 
whkh,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work,  the  active  principle 
was  supposed  to  have  been  obtained,  have  proved,  on  further  examina- 
tion, to  have  been  a  salt  of  lead,  from  the  acetate  of  that  metal  used  in 
the  process.  From  the  most  recent  experiments  it  would  appear  that 
the  activity  of  capsicum  resides  in  a  peculiar  oleagrinous  liquid  substance. 
which,  however,  is  itself  complex,  consisting  probably,  of  a  bland  fixed 
oil.  and  an  acrid  resinoid  principle,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro<*ured  in  a 
pure  state.  For  this  principle  when  obtained  unt^mbinod,  the  name  of 
eapsicin  should  be  reserved.^ 

Effects  on  the  System.  Cayenne  p>epper  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in 
the  stomach,  diffuses  a  general  grlow  over  the  system,  and  somewhat  ex- 
cites the  pulse.  In  ordinary  doses,  it  has  no  observable  effect  whatever 
on  the  brain,  or  general  nervous  system.  Locally  it  is  powerfully  stimu- 
lating, more  so  proportionably  than  in  its  operation  upon  the  circulation. 
and  in  this  respect  a^^roaches  the  aromatics.  On  the  skin  it  acts  as  a 
rubeftu^ient  When  taken  into  the  stomach  in  excessive  doses,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  with  violent  burning 
pain,  vomiting,  and  purging :  and  is  said  to  have  caused  vertigo  and  a 
sort  of  iotoxication,  but  on  insufficient  authority.  Any  cerebral  symp- 
toms it  produces  are  probably  secondary  and  sympathetic.  Used  too 
largely  and  too  long  as  a  condiment,  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  irritation 
or  secondary  debility  of  stomach,  and.  by  an  over-stimulation  of  the 
blood-making  functions,  may  favour  the  development  of  gout. 

ITierapeutic  Applicalion.  The  medicine  may  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  arterial  stimulants,  though  less  excitant  to  the  circulation 
than  others  of  the  class.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  safe  stimulant  in 
the  ccrfd  stage  of  pernicious  fever,  and  occasionally,  as  an  a^^uvant  to 
other  stimulants,  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  when  the  stomach  has  bi^en  tor- 
pid, and  the  patient  troubled  with  flatulence.  In  the  low  and  malignant 
forms  of  scarlet  fever,  it  has  been  much  and  advantageously  employed ; 
and  It  may  be  considered  as  among  the  best  stimulants  in  that  affection. 


*  See  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (12(h  cd  ,  p.  208) ;  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  DaTid  Preston,  in 
the  Americm  Journal  of  Pkarmaqf  (May,  1865,  p.  161). 
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I  have  myself  given  it  frequently,  and  l>e<^n  aatif^ficd  of  its  b<^no(icial 
effects.  It  is  used  both  intornally,  antj  as  a  jyarirle.  In  the  latter  tdocIp 
of  application,  I  know  nothing  belter  adapted  tt^  that  condition  of  the 
fauces,  in  which  the  mttcous  mendirane  has  assumed  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  hoB  begun  to  sknigh,  or  appears  to  he  on  the  point  of  doinsr  ^*>*  But 
it  has  also  seemed  to  me  useful  in  almost  all  varieties  of  the  sore-tbroat 
of  scarlatina,  in  which,  so  far  from  irritating,  it  often  soothes;  at  least 
patients  have  frequently  aasurcd  nie  that,  thonirh  it  hurned  thnir  mouth 
in  its  passage,  it  had  quite  a  contrary  efleet  upon  the  fauces,  which  it 
greatly  relieved. 

In  the  early  stage  of  scarlet  fever^  there  is  sometimes  great  backward- 
ness in  the  appearance  of  the  eniptioiL  A  few  purplish  points  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  natnrc  of  the  case^  and  the  vain  stnigglo  of  the  sys- 
tem to  throw  out  the  irritation  upon  the  surface.  Along  with  this  con- 
dition lliere  may  be  coma,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  with  an  appearance  of 
general  irrostration.  In  such  eases,  Cayenne  pepper  may  be  freely  used, 
both  internally,  in  connection  with  other  stimulants,  and  outwardly  an 
ft  rnljefacient 

It  has  l)een  u?ed.  as  a  pervading  stimuhiut  of  the  eapiilaries,  in  old 
castas  of  palsy;  and  has  been  highly  recomniended  in  nterinc  hemorrhage, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  repeated  every  ten  minutes  until  the 
hemorrhat^e  ceases.  (Brock,  A^smr.  Med,  Jo  urn.,  June,  1854,  p.  582.) 

In  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Dr.  Lyons  reeommends  capsicum  very 
highly  in  the  early  or  forming  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  stating  thai  a 
single  ilnsi^  of  twenty  grainH  will  usually  cut  short  the  disease;  though, 
in  persons  of  extremely  intemperate  habits,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  dose  three  or  four  times.  (Bind,  Mecord,  Aug.  1,  1866,  p.  260  ) 

As  a  local  stimulant,  it  has  been  much  employed  in  atonic  states  of 
the  fitoniJU'h,  usually  in  connriction  with  otlur  medicines,  to  the  action 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  render  that  organ  more  sensible.  The  same 
influence  is  also  extended  to  the  bowels.  It  has  been  thought  to  be 
specially  useful,  in  this  way,  in  drunkards,  whose  stomachs  have  lost 
their  cxritubiHty  undor  tlic  influence  of  strong  drink  It  has  Iwcn  given, 
with  this  object,  along  with  suli>hate  of  quinia  iu  intermittcnts,  with  the 
simple  bitters  in  dyspepsia,  and  with  the  cathartics  in  flatulence  and  con- 
stipation. It  has  also  been  specially  reeouunended  in  the  dyspepsia  of 
gouty  persojis,  and  in  cofivalescence  from  delirium  tremens.  Taken  in 
the  dose  of  a  tcaspoonful,  at  the  very  commencement  of  sea-sickness,  it 
is  said  sometimes  to  set  aside  that  aflfcrtion.  Much  efficiency  has  also 
been  recently  claimed  for  it  in  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  given  to  an  amount 
of  from  ten  grains  to  two  scruples  in  the  course  of  the  day.  {Ann.  de 
Thirap.,  1858,  p.  m.) 

Topically,  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  gargle  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ordinary  angina,  as  a  direct  application  in  relaxation  and  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula,  and  externally  as  an  active  rubefacient 
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Adminisiraiion,  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fi^e  to  ten  gprains,  to 
be  repeated,  in  acute  cases,  every  hour  or  two,  in  chronic  cases,  three  or 
fiiiir  times  a  day.  The  powder  may  also  be  used  locally  as  a  cataplasm, 
or  as  an  application  to  the  fauces.  In  yoang  children,  who  cannot 
gargle,  I  have  found  much  advantage,  when  the  use  of  capsicum  in  this 
wmj  was  indicated,  as  in  the  gangrenous  condition  of  the  fauces  in 
scarlet  fever  or  malignant  sore-throat,  from  mixing  the  powder  with 
water  into  a  sort  of  semifluid  paste,  and  diffusing  this  over  the  fauces, 
several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camcl's-hair  brush,  or  some  similar 
implement  Should  the  child  swallow  a  portion,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  elongated  uvula. 

The  medicine  is  sometimes  used  also  in  the  form  of  infusion  (Invu- 
80M  Capsioi,  U.  &),  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to 
eight  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluid- 
oooce.  In  the  same  form,  it  may  be  employed  as  a  gargle;  but,  for  ordi- 
nary cases  of  sore-throat,  it  should  be  diluted  with  from  four  to  eight 
parts  of  w^ater. 

The  formula  for  the  infusion  of  Dr.  Stephens,  which  has  been  much 
used  in  scarlet  fever,  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle,  directs  that  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt,  should 
be  macerated  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  liquid  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
boiling-hot  water  and  vinegar.  This  is  to  be  strained,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half  hour. 

The  officinal  Tincture  (Tinctura  Capsici,  U.  S.)  may  be  used  inter- 
nally in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrocbms ;  as  a  gargle,  mixed  with 
water  or  rose-water  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluidouncc  to  eight  fluid- 
ounces;  and  externally,  hot  and  undiluted,  as  a  rubefacient.  It  may  also 
be  applied  of  full  strength,  by  means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  to  the 
relaxed  uvula. 


11.  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 
OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^.  U.S.,  Br, 

Origin.  As  used  in  this  country,  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  exclu- 
sively from  our  common  or  white  turpentine,  by  distillation. 

Properties.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  very  characteristic  taste. 
This  odour  and  taste  have  been  assumed  as  a  standanl  of  comparison ; 
and,  when  similar  propcilies  are  observed  in  other  bodies,  they  are  said 
to  be  terebinthinate.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  volatilizable,  highly 
imflammable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble,  when  quite 
pore,  in  cold  officinal  alcohol,  and  readily  dissolved  by  ether.     On  expo- 
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sure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  yellowish  and  thicker. 

in  t'onBoqiionee  of  the  fonJiation  of  reftinoiis  matter,  which  ia  held  in  so- 
lution ill  tht*  oil.  In  time,  it  i^  in  this  way  rendered  very  impure.  But, 
as  the  r^Bin  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  oil  may  be  purified 
by  agitation  ivitli  that  fluit],  which  dis&olveB  the  impurity,  and  leaves 
the  oil  tit  tor  use.  When  quite  pun\  it  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
earbon  exclusively  j  but,  as  found  iu  the  shops,  it  almost  always  contains 
oxygen  absorbed  from  tlic  air. 

Eff ECi's  OS  THE  System,  The  first  effect  of  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
given  to  a  heaUiiy  person  in  moclerate  doi^^es,  is  usually  a  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  by  a  glow  over  the  system, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  by  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  There  is 
also  generally  an  iniTcased  secretion  of  urine,  which  has  a  violet  odour; 
ami,  after  the  oiJ  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  a  terebinthinate  smell  is 
t>erceptiblc  in  the  breath,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  skin.  The  oil  is 
said,  moreover,  to  ho  diajdioretic.  This  eifect  I  have  not  noticed  aa  % 
common  evout ;  though,  in  certain  conditions  of  low  fever  in  which  it  is 
given,  I  have  often  observed  a  soft  and  natural  state  of  the  skin  follow- 
ing a  dry  find  hot  condition  j  but  this  change  I  have  ascribed  rather  to 
the  effect  of  the  medieine  in  relieving  the  disease,  and  removing  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  surface,  than  to  its  direct  action  on  the  perspiratory 
function.  The  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  are  the  parts  in  which  ilw 
operation  of  the  oil,  after  entering  the  circulation,  is  most  ohvious. 
Though,  as  stated  above,  the  urinary  secretion  is  usually  increased  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  medicine,  yet,  after  some  days,  irritation  is  often 
produced,  amounting  even  to  strangury,  and  attended  occai*ionally  with 
bloody  uriiH';  and  the  secretion  is  now  diminished,  instead  of  being  aug* 
menled.  With  these  phenomena,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  special  action  on  the  brain  or  nervous  system  generally. 

Frfmi  larger  quanlitieH,  if  within  the  limits  of  two  fluidrachms,  no 
other  observable  effects  ordinarily  result  than  perhaps  some  increase  of 
the  phenomc^na  mentioned,  and  a  disposition  to  disturb  the  bowels,  wiiich 
is  eomolimcs  also  evinced  even  by  the  common  medicinal  doses. 

If  the  quantity  be  increased  beyond  half  a  ftuidouncc,  up  to  one,  two, 
or  three  fluidounces,  a  greater  degree  of  general  excitement  is  produced, 
in  which  the  brain  now  participates;  feelings  of  fulness  of  the  head,  and 
slight  vertigo,  being  experienced,  and  s<mu*times,  it  is  said,  drowsinoea^ 
or  a  confusion  of  mind  bonlcring  upon  intoxication.  A  condition  resem- 
bling trance  is  said  to  have  been  experienced  in  one  instance.  In  the 
doses  mentioned,  the  oil  not  unfrequeutly  occasions  nausea,  and  some- 
times vomiting;  and  in  a  short  time,  usually  within  an  hour  or  two, 
purges  actively;  after  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  subside.  These 
symptoms  may  possibly  lie  the  result  of  a  synjpathetic  impression  upon 
the  brain,  extended  from  the  irritated  stomach,  as  might  be  inferred 
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from  their  quick  occmrence,  and  their  rapid  disappearance  upon  the  did- 
charge  of  the  oil  hj  the  bowels.  Another  evidence,  to  the  same  effect, 
is  that  large  doses  of  the  oil  are  less  apt  to  produce  irritation  of  the 
urinaiy  passap^  than  the  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated;  showing 
that  an  equal  amount  of  absorption  has  not  taken  place.  The  severer 
head  symptoms  are  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  medicine  does  not,  as 
sometimes  happens,  operate  on  the  bowels.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exha- 
lations from  the  skin  and  lungs  are  highly  terebinthiuate,  and  the  urine 
has  the  violet  odour  strongly. 

Like  most  other  stimulants,  the  oil  sometimes  appears  to  act  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  poisonous ;  as  not  less  than  four  fluid- 
ounces  are  asserted  to  have  been  taken  without  serious  consequences. 
On  the  lower  animals,  however,  it  would  seem  to  act  deleteriously ;  for 
two  drachms,  given  to  a  dog,  are  said  to  have  proved  fatal  in  three  min- 
utes, with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  great  prostration.  (Percira,  Mai. 
MaL,  3d  ed.,  p.  1198.)  A  case,  moreover,  has  been  recently  recorded, 
in  which  death  was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  in  a  woman  by 
six  fluidounces  of  the  oil ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  ciaise  are  so  ob- 
scure, as  to  leave  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  result  uncertain.  (See  Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxxvi.  562.)  As  to  the  alleged  poisonous 
effects  resembling  those  of  lead,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  exposure 
to  the  exhalations  from  a  newly-painted  room  (Oaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  1855, 
No.  52),  and  which  were  ascribed  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  used  in  the 
paint,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  really  owing  to  the 
lead  which  must  have  risen  with  the  vapours ;  for  long  exposure  to  the 
pure  vapours  of  the  oil,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  never 
occasions  such  effects;  while,  as  before  stated  in  this  work,  it  is  well 
known  that  painters  who  use  this  oil  in  mixing  their  paints  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  lead-poison. 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  detected  it 
in  the  chyle  of  animals  to  whom  it  had  been  given.  The  odour  of  the 
urine,  and  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient proof  It  may  l)e  absorbed  into  the  system  when  inhaled  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  young  man,  attacked 
with  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  from  being  confined  on  board  of  a 
vessel  loaded  with  turpentine,  during  a  voyage  from  North  Carolina  to 
New  York;  and  he  informed  me  that  another  of  the  crew  was  affected 
in  the  same  manner. 

When  applied  to  the  skin,  the  oil  acts  usually  as  a  powerful  rube- 
facient. 

TuERAPSUTic  Application.  From  the  variety  and  importance  of  its 
therapeutic  effects,  oil  of  turpentine  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  medicineb.    In  regard  to  some  of  these  effects,  the  anthelmintic, 
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namely,  the  mhefacient,  and  those  exerted  od  the  urinary  orcfane,  It  will 
be.  cofii^idered  elfti; where.  In  this  pliU'C,  it  is  lo  be  treated  of  mainly  as  a 
stimulunt,  <'ither  generally  to  tlie  ByBteni,  or  locally  lo  the  alimentary 
mucouH  membrane. 

Cold  Stage  of  Fevers,  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  direet 
efifeet  on  the  brain,  at  least  in  ordinary  stimalant  do&es,  the  oil  may  be 
given  in  all  instances  of  depression  or  collapse,  occurrinpf  in  the  cold  stage 
of  febrile  diseases,  when  internal  stimulation  is  required.  In  some  cages 
of  this  kind,  I  have  known  it  to  be  very  useful  j  and  it  may  be  given 
with  great  freedom. 

Low  Ff* vers  generally.  It  has  alao  been  considerably  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant in  low  states  of  fever,  ef^peeially  when  the  existence  of  disorder  of 
the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  eontraindieate  the  alcoholic  liquors,  aod 
other  cerebral  stimulants.  In  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  it  has  long 
been  employed  with  this  view;  and  I  found  it  in  use  upon  entering  into 
the  practice  of  medicine,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  But  it  was  given  only 
as  a  stimulant,  and,  though  .nuccessful  in  some  instances,  appeared  tn 
others  to  display  little  remedial  power  I  claim  to  have  discovered  the 
principle  upon  which  its  special  success  in  these  cases  depended,  or  »t 
least  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  it  proved  successful ;  so 
that  its  employment  may  now  be  regulated  with  considerable  confidence 
of  gaining  the  result^i  aimed  at  As  a  mere  stimulant,  it  may  Ijc  em- 
ployed in  most  instances  of  low  fever,  but  must  take  rank  with  others 
of  the  claims,  an*!  indeed  below  several  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  special 
object  which  I  now  have  in  view,  it  can  be  replaced,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  equal  benefit,  by  no  other  medicine. 

The  advanced  Mfjge  of  Ike  fever  named  specijieally  hjphoid  fever, 
but  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  enteric  fever, 
affords  the  condition  here  referred  to.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  if  I 
relate  the  circumstances  which  ltd  me  to  this  discovery;  as  I  shall  thus 
be  able  to  prodtice  a  stronger  impres.sion  on  the  reader  than  by  a  mere 
abstract  statement  of  results.  In  the  year  1823,  I  had  under  my  care  a 
case  of  fever  of  the  kind  then  known  as  nervous  fever,  or  slow  remittent, 
or  typhus  mitior,  by  which  titles  it  was  variably  and  soraewiiat  indefi- 
nitely CAllcd,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  which,  violent  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation cnme  on,  ending  speedily  in  death.  On  examination,  I  found  a 
number  of  ulcerated  surfaces  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  in 
one  of  which,  near  tlic  ciecum,  a  large  perforation  existed,  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  had  passed  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  this  case  there  had  been  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  the  tongue, 
after  having  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  fur  in  the  centre,  leaving  a 
smooth  moisl  red  surface,  had  suddenly  ceased  to  advance  in  the  clean- 
ing' procesSi  and  become  qutle  dry  before  the  oecuiTence  of  the  perfora^ 
lion.     Not  long  previously  to  this,  I  had  witnessed  a  fatal  case  in  the 
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firacHce  of  a  friend,  which,  after  an  abortirc  attempt  to  clear  the  tonetie 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  similar  dnmess  afterward:*,  had  bect>me  ap- 
ler^Tated.  and  ended  fatally.  Ooraparinc  thofse  cases,  I  was  induced  to 
think  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  toncnn^  rpferred  to.  with  the 
tympanitic  aMomen,  might  be  the  result  of  the  ulceration  of  the  ileum, 
mod  that  if  I  could  find  a  medicine  which  would  correct  this  uhvrativ^ 
condition,  I  might  possibly  in  future  save  my  patients  under  similar  cir- 
eamstancea.  Not  long  afterwards  another  case  presenteti  itself,  having 
the  same  distinctive  characters.  Terebinthinate  remedies  having  been 
found  useful  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  it  occurixni  to  me  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  might  possibly  answer  my  puq^ose  in  this  instance 
I  gave  it  accordingly.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  tongue  showeii  a  dis- 
position again  to  become  moist,  a  little  white  fur  l>eg^n  to  appear  on  the 
part  before  denuded,  there  was  an  amelioration  of  the  other  symptoms, 
and  from  that  time  the  march  towards  health  was  an  interrupt  imI  under 
the  continued  use  of  the  remedy,  though  I  had  in  the  beginning  almost 
despaired  of  my  patient.  Other  cases  occurred  afterwanis.  of  the  same 
character,  and  with  the  same  results;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
though  I  have  seen  great  numl>ers  in  my  private  practice,  in  consulta- 
tion, and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  lost  only  two.  presenting 
the  phenomena  mentioned.  Of  these  two,  one  exhibited,  on  examination 
after  death,  such  an  amount  of  disease  in  the  ileum  as  to  have  riMuiered 
a  fatal  issue  unavoidable ;  and  in  the  other,  a  small  ulcerated  o|>ening 
was  found  at  the  l>ottom  of  an  offset  of  the  Iwwel.  or  cul-de-sac.  alnmi 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  into  which,  as  it  was  IiIUmI  with  mucus, 
the  oil  had  been  unable  to  penetrate,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer;  while  several  large  ulcerateil  patches  in  the  ileum 
were  rapidly  cicatrizing,  showing  the  probably  l)eneficial  influence  of  the 
remedy  on  them.  A  brief  account  of  the  use  of  the  oil  in  this  condition 
of  febrile  diseas<%  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  tTournal  for  April, 
1826  (page  272).  When  the  admirable  work  of  Louis  on  typhoid  fever 
appeared,  I  at  once  recognized,  in  his  description,  the  disease  which  had 
exhibited  the  phenomena  above  mentioned.  The  ulcerative  condition 
referred  to,  I  had  previously  considered  as  liable  to  occur  in  any  pro- 
tracted fever.  I  now  learned  that  it  was  the  characteristic  lesion  of  a 
special  disease.  My  therapeutic  views,  therefore,  were  immediately 
transferred  to  the  typhoid  fever,  which  Lonis  had  enabled  us  accu- 
rately to  diagnosticate,  and,  having  tried  the  remedy  in  this  affection,  1 
found  my  best  hopes  fulfilled.  Ever  since  that  time,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit,  in  my  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  strenuously 
recommending  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  of  enteric  or  typhoid 
fever,  and  have  done  the  same  in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
always  restricting  its  use  to  the  period  of  probable  softening  and  ulcera- 
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tion  in  the  diaeased  glandular  patches,  and  expressing  my  belief  that  it 
was  uo  specific  in  that  disvase,  but  niig-ht  be  confidently  relied  oq  as 
having  a  favouraljle  inOnence  ov^er  this  peculiar  morbid  affection  of  the 
bowel,  and  \*astly  dlminii*liing  the  danger  from  that  source.  Abundant 
testimony  lias  been  given  to  me,  bj^  practitioners  from  various  parti*  of 
the  Uuion.  of  very  favouralilo  changes  having  taken  place  io  the  mor- 
tality of  the  di*^ease,  after  they  had  adopted  llie  practice  here  recom- 
mended. It  will  Ije  best,  probably,  after  this  brief  history,  that  I  should 
state  dietinetly,  the  condition  under  which,  iii  enteric  fever,  the  oil  may 
be  beneficially  employed,  and  tlie  principles  upon  which  I  believe  it 
to  act 

Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fever.  Though  the  oil  may  be  of  some  use  as  a 
mere  stimulant  in  this  disease,  it  is,  in  that  respect,  of  but  comparatively 
little  value,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to  the  exeiusioa  of  wioe-whey, 
carbon  ate  of  ammonia,  aud  nutritiouH  aliment,  in  low  conditions  of  the 
fever  But  the  oil  will  accomplish  what  these  cannot.  It  acts  most  hap- 
pily in  Btinmlating  the  disLUst^d  patches  of  Peyer's  glands,  and  tlie  iso- 
lated glands  of  the  same  kind,  whereby  the  softened  and  disorganized 
matter  is  more  readily  thrown  off,  and  the  ulcerated  surfaces  disposed  to 
heal,  when  they  might  otherwise  Ije  unable  to  do  so.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  is  to  be  given  at  the  period  during  which  the  discharge  of  the 
softened  matter  is  going  on,  and  ulcers  are  forming,  or  in  existence.  This 
JB  usually,  I  l>elieve,  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
week,  licforo  this  time  I  count  upon  no  material  service  from  the  oil. 
It  is  now  that  the  tongue  becomes  dry;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  dry 
siaie  of  (he  tongue ^  m  a  decided  degree,  is  the  signal  for  commencing 
with  the  use  of  the  remedy.  I  give  it  usually  in  do.scs  of  ten  drops 
every  two  hours,  but  sometimes  increase  to  Jifteen  or  twenty  drops.  At 
the  end  of  twenty -four,  or  at  the  furthest  of  forty- eight  hours,  there  may 
very  generally  be  seen  a  return  of  moisture  with  a  white  fur  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  at  the  sides,  for  its  whole  length,  leaving  the 
Burfaee  in  the  middle  still  dry  and  often  cracked.  With  this  amendment, 
there  is  often  also  a  diminution  of  the  tympanites,  a  eooler  and  moister 
skin,  and  a  less  frequent  pulse.  The  same  change  goes  on  tiil  the  whole 
tongue  becomes  moist,  and  covered  usually  with  a  whitish  fur,  which  then 
gradually  disappears,  commencing  from  the  tip  and  edges.  Sometimes, 
even  when  there  has  been  no  dryness  of  the  tongue  in  the  case,  I  have 
found  the  oil  to  act  favourably  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms ;  and  fre- 
qucntly,  when  the  disease  has  appeared  to  linger  in  its  advanced  stages, 
And,  though  not  severe,  to  show  a  perverse  disposition  to  hang  on  to  the 
patient,  I  have  seen  it  almost  immediately  enter  into  convalescence  under 
the  use  of  the  remedy.  Again,  when  the  case  is  marked  in  its  progr«*SB 
by  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  by  flakes  or  in  patches,  leaving  a  red  and 
smooth  surface,  as  if  deprived  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  epithelium  and 
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papOlc  and  wlien  tbe  eaifmce  of  tbo  tongae.  whether  coinpletolT  or  onlj 
fMrtiallT  deared.  instead  of  lemuniDgr  moist  as  it  dix^  in  favoorahle 
cases,  becomes  Terr  diy,  with  an  agisTavation  of  the  ceneral  symptoms* 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  unfivoarabla 
diange  in  the  intestinal  ulceration,  indicating  the  use  of  the  oil.  It  is 
preciaelT  under  these  circumstances  that,  pit^riously  to  mj  original  use 
of  the  oil,  I  had  seen  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  came  under  mv  notice 
proTO  fatal ;  and,  since  the  use  of  it.  only  two.  I  do  not  claim  for  the 
oil  any  specific  power  over  typhoid  ferer.  It  will  not  pivvent  death 
from  intercurrent  pneumonia,  or  meningitis,  or  various  other  sources  of 
mischief;  bat  I  do  think,  as  the  result,  too.  of  great  experience  in 
the  disease,  that  so  far  as  the  mere  affection  of  the  intt^tinal  glands  and 
its  direct  consequences  are  concerned,  it  will  vastly  diminish  the  chances 
of  a  fatal  issue.  The  reason  why,  in  the  special  condition  of  the  tongue 
last  described,  the  favourable  effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  almost  cer- 
tainly calculated  on,  is  that^  at  the  commencement  of  the  cleaning  pro* 
0888,  the  proper  idiopathic  disease  has  about  run  its  course,  and  would 
almost  certainly  end  well,  but  for  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ulcerated  surfaces ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  will  favour  the 
healing  of  these,  will  hi  all  probability  secure  a  favourable  termination. 
I  have  been  more  particular  in  this  account  of  the  use  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  enteric  fever,  because  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  remedy  myself,  and  wish  to  prevail  on  others  to  use  it  by  showing 
the  grounds  of  this  confidence,  and  pointing  out  the  precise  circumstances 
onder  which,  according  to  my  experience,  it  should  be  employed. 

Scarlet  Fever,  In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  complaint,  a  troublesome 
di«Th<Ba  not  unfrequently  supervenes,  which  is  sometimes,  I  believe, 
sustained  by  ulcers  in  the  small  intestines.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this 
condition  to  be  attended  by  a  dry  tongue,  as  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  prescribed  the  oil  of  turpentine  with 
apparent  benefit 

Dyneniery  and  Diarrhcfia,  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  these  com- 
plaints, whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  tongue  exhibits  a  smooth  surface, 
88  if  deprived  of  its  papillary  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes 
perfectly  dry,  I  always  unhesitatingly  employ  the  oil  of  turpentine,  be- 
lieving that  this  aridity  indicates  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  forces,  which 
calls  for  tbe  stimulating  property  of  the  oil,  while  the  probable  existence 
of  ulcers  in  the  bowels  requires  its  alterative  action.  In  chronic  dysen- 
tery, particularly,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  happiest  changes  effected 
by  the  remedy,  under  the  precise  circumstances  mentioned,  and  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  reader  a  trial  of  it  One  instance  occurs  to  me, 
in  which  the  patient  had  been  very  long  ill,  and  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
condition  compatible  with  life.  No  one  who  saw  the  case  had  any  hope 
of  a  cure.     But  the  same  favourable  change  took  place,  under  the  use  of 
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the  oil,  as  in  the  analogous  condition  in  enteric  fever,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  I  seldom  fail,  in  such  cases,  in  restoring  moisture,  and  an 
otherwise  favourable  condition  to  the  tongue,  even  though  the  disease 
may  prove  ultimately  fatal.  The  oil  should  be  combined  with  a  little 
laudanum  in  these  cases. 

QaatriiiH  and  Yellow  Fever.  In  the  last  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  when  the  skin  has  become  damp  with  cool 
sweats,  hiccough  has  set  in,  and  the  patient  vomits  dark  matter;  in  short, 
when  symptoms  of  threatened  gangrene  appear,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
with  laudanum  sometimes  offers  a  last  chance  for  safety.  It  acts  as  a 
stimulant  and  alterative  to  the  diseased  surface,  while  it  somewhat  stim- 
ulates the  system.  I  have  seen  at  least  one  apparently  desperate  case 
recover  from  such  a  condition  under  the  use  of  it.  Now  this  condition 
is  very  frequently  presented  in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever,  antici- 
patory or  attendant  on  black  vomit.  The  oil  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended under  these  circumstances,  being  commenced  with  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  tlie  primary  fever.  Some  have  even  employed  it  throughout 
the  disease;  but  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  gastritis  is  yet  active,  the 
use  of  a  powerful  local  stimulant  like  this  would  not  correspond  with 
my  views  of  sound  therapeutics. 

Puerperal  Fever,  Dr.  Brenan,  of  Dublin,  has  spoken  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  usefulness  of  this  remedy  in  puerperal  fever.  He  gave  it 
in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  at 
the  same  time  covered  the  abdomen  with  flannels  saturated  with  the  oil. 
Xbcre  is  no  doubt  that  benefit  may  accrue  from  the  external  use  of  the 
remedy  in  the  way  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  malignant  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  blood  is  impaired,  and  the  inflammation  partakes  of  the 
same  depraved  character,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  powerful  revulsion 
towards  the  inner  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bowels  may  have  proved 
useful.  The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Brenan  has  not  been  without  the 
support  of  other  highly  respectable  practitioners;  but  the  remedy  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  profession  generally ;  and  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  contraindicated  in  all  cases  of  genuine  vigorous  inflammation,  io 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  the  lancet  I  cannot,  however, 
speak  of  it  from  experience. 

Chronic  BheumaiiHm  and  OouL  Oil  of  turpentine  has  considerable 
reputation  in  these  affections,  more  especially  the  former,  in  which  it  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  proved  very  efficacious.  It  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  this  disease,  in  the  forms  of  lumbago  and 
sciatica.  Tiie  oil  is  undoubtedly  a  penetrating  remedy,  reaching  the 
minutest  capillaries,  and  apparently  acting  on  them  with  considerable 
energy.  It  may  thus  prove  alterative  in  some  of  those  obstinate  rheu- 
matic cases,  which  have  taken  so  deep  a  hold  of  the  tissues,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  unseated  by  anything  which  cannot  be  brought  to  bear 
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waoi^  iciTiiiL  .^n  JiAiir  u  liw**^  ¥j.«:n  tv?ski£  ?/  hr  m*:*!  Kvi»,*.  li 
'ttK-eiiat  £  ^  nridiuiW  xlac  um  zliwa^iCici;  tStK^  //  Uti  j«f4^  ii^iix  Mi  >/ 

jupb't  5m»rLi:aiw  ~:j  .^  served:  .istifix*,'^  Tt.'^.-o.  ;>*•  x  ;-*wi^t  ^«fc* 
expaxfd  lite  c*pii-Ar-r>  :f  liio  p*n  with  wh>h  «  i:^  KI\^u^l  iui*^  *\M«*<i. 


♦  F<-r  ft  1*37: ft"**!  ftp.-*  -r:   »f  '.i:*  .^^^  r..  ^.Mi>5Tn,*-ii."a.  «Y^)^*.i<'J^J:,^)^,  *y.,i  wv<^  *Nf 

If ft<*ri ft.  imlesrirVr*  if  :V*  A-rti^  t ?/vf -/-."»»  f.^r  Ayr.*  »r„i  \S«>k.  IS.vV  )v^^ 
SW5  aad  ?fc?iS.   Bj  ili«  »T::*r  ::  15  fiJsTf'i  :>»*t  c^v.Tr*  *Ty  *ft^n.^iiv?»<^  «>^uiv.<s<  ^«  c)iiNMr,^* 

He  doM  B»t  tbiak  tlie  i^a:p^r«iuT>r  j^b^^ulii  be  h)$Wr  iKa«  hei^een  U^^ 
UM  14KHP  Fft^r.,  which  i»  suficieai  fi>r  all  the  oSjeoi^  fttm^si  ak  The  |vA)ie«| 
is  pUc«<d  wholiT  v::hiD  ihe  hftih«  the  Tftp«^ur»  i^f  vhU^S^  iherrf.Mt^^  *ct  «»  ^eU 
t^rosf  h  the  respirmtorr  orpins  fts  upon  the  s^urfAt'^  of  the  b^vU .  ^\  hen  ther^  «»  u« 
gremt  oet:ft^ioll  for  hm^te.  ii  is  5uflicieni  lo  «dmimMer  ihe  b^ih  e\ei\  other  *I\Y, 
Under  the  inflnenre  of  the  bath,  the  pul**  |r<»ner«lW  heoome*  wore  (W«^weni,  »owe* 
Ubms  bcsftting  ISO  in  the  minute,  while  the  re^pimtion  remftin^  norm*) ;  the  \^h«\W 
•■rface  U  reddened;  nnd  n  protfVise  per^pimiion  break*  forth,  which«  ho«e>er.  diw^ 
■ot  hare  the  effect  of  weakening  the  patient.  Ver^  9eUom  i*  headaehe  or  other 
evidence  of  congestion  of  the  brain  eiperieneeti.  A»  effeet*  of  the  buthinjt,  iuor«* 
OTer,  the  appetite  and  thirst  are  increased*  and  digestion  aeeeteraied;  the  urine, 
thoogh  remaining  about  normal  in  quantity,  acquires  a  strong  violet  odour;  and 
oeeasionallj,  especially  in  nervous  subjects,  the  nervous  system  is  considerably  d<«* 
turbed.  as  shown  bj  restlessness,  irritability,  and  want  of  sleep.  The  »kin  is  somt* 
times  corered  with  a  miliary  eruption,  and  sometimes  atfeoted  with  furuncles  in  vari- 
able numbers  and  site.  M.  Macario  considers  the  baths  npplioahle  not  only  lo  Ihe 
affections  mentioned,  but  also  to  chronic  affections  of  dcbihiy,  as  «cr<>/>«/ii|  9t\fHt»» 
and  contraction  of  the  limbic  and  jtahie*  0/  a  rhfumottr  fh^iractn.  They  nre  ooutra- 
indicated  in  acute  diseases  generally,  altende<l  with  phenomena  of  eicltatlunt  '  ^^''^ 
to  tk§  ucond  edition.) 
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But  we  do  not  know  tht?  precise  condition  of  the  minute  vessels  in  hrni- 
orrbftge;  and  it  may  well  be,  that  the  stimulant  and  alterative  influence 
of  the  oil  upon  them  may  check  the  hemorrha^'ie  tendency  without  dimin- 
ishing* their  vohimc.  The  conditions  which  I  have  considered  as  pre- 
requisite to  the  use  of  the  oil,  are  the  absence  of  general  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  of  active  congestion  in  the  part  affected.  Under  these  ctr- 
cumstanees,  it  may  be  tried  in  any  of  the  hemorrhages;  but  that  in 
which,  according  to  my  ow^n  observation,  it  has  proved  most  efficient,  u 
the  hemoptysis  of  consumptive  patients,  or  of  persons  supposed  to  be 
consumptively  inclined.  In  lhi«  aflection,  it  has  provetl  in  my  hantid 
more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies.  I 
was  first  induced  to  employ  it,  from  having  noticed  its  great  efficiency  in 
a  medical  student  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  wlio  had  employed  it  in 
his  own  case,  in  a  very  severe  attack.  This  student  is  now  Dr.  Jameti 
L.  Pierce,  of  Philadelplaia.  Since  that  time,  I  have  used  it  very  success' 
fully,  and  sometimes  when  all  other  remedies  had  been  without  effeet. 
Should  evidences  of  active  congestion  be  present,  they  should  be  re- 
moved by  cups  or  leeches  Ijefore  the  use  of  the  oil;  at  least  this  is  the 
method  which  I  have  generally  followed. 

Chronic  Bronchitis,  This  affection,  when  attended  with  copious  ex- 
pectoration, is  said  to  have  been  advantageously  treated  with  the  oil ; 
as  have  other  excessive  mucous  discharges. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Brandon,  of  Georgia,  speaks  favourably  of  its  use  in  «foma- 
iilis  ma  tern  a,  having  found  it  very  efficient  in  thi*  dose  of  twelve  drops 
three  or  four  times  a  day.   (Atiu  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  18C0,  p.  576. J 

Affections  of  the  Slomach  and  Bowek,  In  gouty  spasm  cf  the  siom- 
acht  Jiatulent  colic,  €XceHsi\}e  fiatuJence  without  spasm,  and  a  tympanitic 
siaie  of  the  abdomen,  the  oil  is  uften  beneficial  through  its  direct  stiuiu- 
lant  influence.  In  tympanites,  given  both  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form 
of  enema,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies.  It  may  be  em|)IoycKl 
also  in  hiccough,  and  has  been  recommended,  in  combination  with  ether, 
as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  biiiary  calculi.  But  experience  has  not 
proved  its  efficiency  in  the  latter  affection;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
in  what  way  it  could  prove  serviceable,  unless  possibly  sometimes  by 
relaxing  the  spasm  attending  the  passage  of  these  calculi  through  the 
ducta. 

The  external  use  of  the  oil  will  be  treated  of  undir  the  rubefacients; 
its  employment  in  affections  of  the  urinary  pasi^ages,  under  that  of  diu- 
retics; and  its  application  as  a  vermifuge,  under  the  anthelmintics. 

ADMINI8TRAT10N.  The  dose  of  the  oil  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
stimulant  is  five  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two 
hours,  in  acute  eases,  and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  chronic.  But  the 
dos«  may  be  much  increased  if  thought  advisable.  Should  it  occasion 
sti^ngury  or  bloody  urine,  it  should  be  suspended.     It  may  be  admin- 
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istered  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made  by  suspend- 
ing it  in  water  by  means  of  gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar;  each  tablespoonfol 
of  the  emulsion  containing  a  dose  of  the  oil.  Laudanum  may  often  be 
usefully  added,  either  when  the  oil  is  disposed  to  purge,  or  when  there 
is  an  indication  for  the  checking  of  diarrhoea  at  the  time  of  its  admin- 
istration. 

Its  use  in  the  form  of  enema  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the 
cathartics. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  bath,  for  its  constitutional  im- 
pression, by  Dr.  T.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  England,  who  employs  in  each 
bath  from  five  to  ten  fluidounces  of  the  oil,  a  fluidounoe  of  the  oil  of  rose- 
mary, and  two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Its  external  use  in  the  form  of  a  vapour-bath  in  chronic  rheumatism 
has  already  been  noticed.  In  scabies  it  is  said  to  effect  an  immediate 
cure,  if  the  patient  sprinkle  about  a  fluidounce  of  it,  before  going  to  bed, 
upon  the  sheets  and  the  clothing  in  which  he  is  to  sleep.  (Am,  Joiim. 
of  Med  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxxiv.  232.) 

Skoda  recommends  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour  in  gangrene  of  the 
lungs. 


III.  CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

AMMONIA  CARBONAS.  U.S., Br. 

Preparation.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  muriatic  acid 
and  lime,  reacting  upon  each  other,  produce  chloride  of  calcium  and 
water;  and  the  water  thus  formed  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia to  generate  the  compound  under  consideration,  which  rises  in 
▼apour,  and  is  condensed  in  a  proper  recipient  During  the  process  a 
portion  of  ammonia  is  liberated.  The  cake  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour  is  broken  into  lumps,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

Composition.  This  is  not  a  neutral  carbonate,  as  its  officinal  name 
implies,  but  either  a  sesquicarbonate,  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of 
carbonic  acid,  two  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  water,  or,  as  some  chemists 
prefer  to  consider  it,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  the  proper  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  one  of  the  bicarbonate.  When  purified  by  a 
second  sublimation,  it  is  said  to  lose  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
become  the  4-5  carbonate  of  ammonia,  thus  acquiring  more  stimulating 
properties. 

Froperlies.  The  salt,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  whitish  lumps, 
more  or  less  rectangular,  hard,  fibrous,  translucent,  of  a  characteristic 
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pti^ry  pungent  odour»  and  an  acrid,  alkaline;  jet  somewhat  cooliiif^  tast 
witli  a  biirnitig  sensation  in  the  Uiroai,  which  rt^nders  it  diflicult  of  adiiiii 
ifitration  to  persons  of  vltv  seiisitivo  fnuees.     It  is  very  soluble  in  colij 
water,  and  freely  dissolved  by  proof  spirit;    but  is  scarcely  soluble  ill 
purtf  nlcohol     By  heat  it  is  wholly  volatilized.     Exposed  to  the  air, 
gradually  parts  with  the  projior  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and   is   ulti*4 
mately  converted  into  the  bicarbonate,  becoming  at  the  same  time  quit 
white,  opaque,  and  dii*poscd  to  crumble.     I  have  noticed  that,  after  long 
expofiiire,  the  resulting  substance  deliquesces,  and  ultimately  assume&l 
the  hquid  form. 

The  lumpB  should  always  be  translucent  when  held  up  to  the  light ;,j 
otherwise  they  have  undergone  more  or  less  completely  the  change  jua 
referred  to,  which  is  a  deterioration,  as  the  biearhonate  is  much  lesaj 
Htimulatiug  than  the  officinal  salt.     A  los8  of  odour,  and  of  the  proper 
of  changing  to  hrow^n  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  paper  held  over  il^l 
are  also  signs  of  deterioration, 

Incompatihles.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by^ 
most  acids:  by  potassa,  soda,  and  their  carbonates ;  by  lime-water  and 
magnesia;  alum  and  corrosive  sublimate;  hy  the  soluble  salts  of  lirao^ ^« 
lead,  iiinc,  and  iron,  excepting  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  and  the-fl 
analogous  ferruginous  compounds;   and  by  most  salts  with  excess  of 
acid,  as;^  the  hitartrate  and  bisulphatc  of  potassa. 

Effects  on  (he  System,   Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  irritant  in  its  local 
a<-tion,  and  an  energetic  stimulant  to  the  system.     Taken  internally,  lt^| 
oeeasioris  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  increase^  the  frequency  and^* 
fierce  of  the  pulse,  and  produces  a  general  glow  through  the  system. 
Though  sometimes  causing  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  it  has  nofl 
conspicuous  influence  over  the  special  cerebral  functions;  and  there  are™ 
few  substances  so  actively  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with  so  little 
obvious  eftect  on  the  brain.     It  appears  to  excite  more  or  less  the  gen- j 
eral  ofgnaic  nervous  system,  and  might  even  rank  with  the  iiervou«| 
etlmulante;  but  Its  influence  ou  the  circulatory  system  is  so  much  mor 
decided,  and  its  he^t  therapeutic  uses  are  so  closely  dependent  on  this] 
action,  that  I  have  concluded  to  rank  it  in  the  present  class,  with  tbii 
<%xplanation  as  a  caution  to  the  learner.     Asa  dinfusible  stimulant,  it  is^ 
remarkably  rliaracterized  by  the  brevity  of  its  action. 

With  its  general  stimulani  influence  on  the  circulation  and  organic' 
nervous  system,  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  secretions.  It  oftun 
produces  more  or  less  diaphoresis,  sometimes  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and 
appears  to  act  on  the  pulmonary  organs,  if  not  as  an  expectorant,  cer- 
tainly as  a  special  sttnuilant  of  the  respiratory  function.  fl 

In  over-doses  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and,  if  not  discharged  by  vomit*  ^ 
ing,  which  generally  happens  when  it  is  given  very  largely,  may  produce 
dangerous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  severe  burning 
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p*in.  It  is  probaUy  only  in  this  way  that  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  an 
acute  poison  in  the  human  subject;  but  Huxham  relates  a  case  in  which 
its  long>-continued  use  was  followed  by  a  cachectic  state  of  system  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  as  indicated  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
gums,  and  intestines,  pustular  eruptions  on  the  surface,  dropping  out  of 
the  teeth,  and  a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  with  hectic  symptoms. 
The  patient  ultimately  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  These  prob- 
ably depended  mainly  upon  a  constantly  sustained  excess  of  alkalinity  of 
the  blood.  Two  drachms  and  a  half  given  to  a  dog  were  found  by  Or- 
fila  to  produce  gastric  inflammation  with  tetanic  spasms.  The  obvious 
antidote,  should  an  over-dose  be  taken,  would  be  one  of  the  mild  vegeta- 
ble acids,  as  the  acetic  in  the  form  of  vinegar,  the  citric  in  that  of  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  or  the  tartaric. 

Therapeutic  Application,  In  an  impure  form  this  salt  has  long  been 
used  in  medicine,  under  the  names  of  sal  volatile^  sail  of  hartshorn,  etc 
It  may  often  be  very  usefully  employed.  In  consequence  of  the  energy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  brevity  of  its  stimulant  action,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  those  cases  of  sudden  depression  or  collapse,  which,  if  the 
patient  survive,  must  be  followed  by  febrile  reaction,  if  not  acute  inflamma- 
tion. The  want  of  any  special  influence  on  the  brain  adapts  it  peculiarly 
to  those  in  which  the  reaction  will  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  inflam- 
mation or  great  vascular  excitement  of  that  organ.  Instances  of  the 
kind  are  not  unfrequently  presented  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases, 
the  collapse  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  prostration  of  any  sud- 
den shock.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  an  admirable  adjuvant  of 
the  hot  bath. 

In  9X\  fevers,  assuming  in  their  progress  a  low  form,  requiring  stim- 
ulation, this  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  diffusible  stimulants  which  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  in  the  various  exanthe- 
mata assuming  a  typhoid  condition,  especially  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and 
malianant  erysipelas,  and  even  in  the  phlegmasia  when  attended  with 
the  same  state  of  system,  it  may  often  be  used  very  advantageously,  as- 
sociated with  other  stimulants,  especially  with  wine-whey,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  Peruviau  bark.  Its  tendency  to  produce  softness  or  moist- 
ure of  the  skin,  adds  to  its  usefulness ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  breath 
and  exhalations  from  the  patients  have  a  sour  smell,  as  they  are  apt  to 
have  in  low  fevers,  its  property  of  neutralizing  acid,  may  be  considered 
a  peculiar  recommendation. 

In  the  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle,  glanders,  metastatic  abscess,  and 
all  cfises  of  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  and  other  affections  of  a 
similar  kind,  accompanied  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  it 
may  be  used,  conjointly  with  other  stimulants,  with  hope  of  benefit 

There  are  few  conditions  in  which  it  acts  more  happily  than  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  different  pectoral  inflammations^  when  the  oc- 
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cnrrence  of  suppuration  with  a  tendency  to  prostration  calls  for  the  use 
of  stimulants,  I  bave  frequently  Been  it  of  tho  greatest  pijwsible  service 
in  ptitnimonia  under  these  circuinstaDces,  when  the  severe  oppression  of 
breathinjf,  the  cool  skin,  the  feeble  pulse,  aad  the  sweats  at  night,  have 
indicaterl  the  probable  approach  tf  not  occurrence  of  the  third  stage  of 
the  iJisea&e,  aud  the  absoltitc  necessity  of  supporting^  treatment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  [  have  repeatedly,  in  this  con- 
dition, known  it  to  be  tho  main  ageut  of  safety  to  the  pjilient.  It  prob- 
ably operates,  under  such  circumstances,  not  only  by  a  general  g^tiiBU- 
lation  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  syBtems,  but  also  by  a  special 
excitation  of  the  ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs,  concerned  in  the  respiratory 
function.  In  a  somewhat  less  degree,  it  often  proves  serviceable  in  pro- 
tracted acute  bronchitis,  with  a  suppurative  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  chronic  bronchitiit  also,  and  in  phikUia,  when  the  lungs 
are  loaded  with  pus,  and  too  feeble  to  discharge  it  effectually,  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  yields  much  relief  by  stimulating  the  expulsive  power 

It  has  been  recommended  both  in  chrotriv  and  acute  rheumatinm. 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  latter  affection  in  which  it  may  be  very  ap- 
propriately employed  This  condition  consists  in  an  asthenic  stal«  of 
system,  prulmbly  dependent  on  iuipoverished  bluod,  in  which,  though 
there  may  be  considerable  inflammaliou,  it  is  apt  to  be  movable,  changing 
its  scat  from  place  to  place,  and  a  good  dea!  of  nervous  irritation  mingles 
with  it,  along  with  a  fnH|uent  hut  feeble  pulse,  a  tendoucy  to  paleness, 
and,  perhaps,  coolness  of  the  surface,  and  sweats  during  sleep.  This  is 
altogether  dilTerent  from  the  typhoid  slate  of  the  system,  with  depraved 
blood,  and  yields  more  happily  and  speedily  to  a  well-directed  .stimula- 
tion. Perhaps  the  use  of  the  medicine  may  bo  ascribed  in  part  to  ita 
alkalinity,  which  is  indicated  sometimes  in  these  ca«cs  by  au  excess  of 
acid  in  tho  system.  In  chronic  rheumatism  the  medicine  is  usually  given 
in  connectiou  with  gtiniucum,  in  llie  form  of  the  ainmoniated  tincture  of 
that  resin;  and  probably  acts  by  stimulating,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  ultimate  etructure  of  the  inflamed  tissue  into  a 
new  action,  which  may  supersede  the  old. 

The  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  scrofula;  but  it  exercises  no 
special  influence  over  the  diathesis,  and  only  proves  benel^cial  sometimes 
in  states  of  depression  attendant  on  this  disease,  as  in  a  similar  sUt**  in 
any  other. 

As  au  antispasmodic  in  the  nervous  offection»  it  has  received  high 
oommendation.  Hijateria  and  epilepay  are  the  particular  complaints  in 
which  it  has  been  most  praised.  In  the  former  affection  it  will  no  doubt 
often  prove  bcneficia!,  partly,  in  all  probaljility,  by  a  direct  stimulatioa 
of  the  nervous  centres,  but  much  more,  I  Ixdieve,  by  obviating  the  flat- 
ulence, spasmodic  pains,  and  other  disonlcred  sensations  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  which  so  often  attend  and  aggravate  the  disorder     In  epi' 
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lepsy,  when  entirely  functional,  it  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Dr. 
Pereira  thought  he  had  derived  much  advantage  from  it  both  in  epilepsy 
and  hysteria,  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  three  times  a 
day,  and  continued  steadily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Barlow  recommends  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  diabetes,  in  con-* 
junction  with  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  the  cruciferse,  exercise,  the  warm 
bath,  and  opiates ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  possess  any  special 
influence  over  that  complaint.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med,  Eev,,  Oct  1841.) 

Cazenave  has  found  it  useful  in  scaly  affections  of  the  skin ;  but  a 
much  more  effectual  remedy,  in  these  complaints,  is  arsenic  in  some  one 
of  its  medicinal  forms ;  and  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  postpone  the  cure 
by  using  substitutes  which  exercise  a  comparatively  feeble,  and  at  best 
uncertain  influence  over  the  disease. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  much  commended  for  the  possession 
of  certain  antidotal  virtues.  In  the  depressed  state  of  system  resulting 
from  sedative  poisons,  such  as  tobacco^  digitalis,  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
it  is  obviously  indicated  as  a  rapid  and  active  stimulant ;  but,  in  regard 
to  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  special  powers  as  an 
antidote.  Whether  it  can  be  of  any  service  chemically  by  neutralizing 
the  poison,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  but  it  should  at  least  be  employed 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents,  if  not  the  most  efficient,  in  counter- 
acting its  effects. 

Either  in  this  form,  or  that  of  solution  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  vola- 
tile alkali  has  obtained  great  credit,  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  poison- 
ous animals.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  applied  locally 
and  taken  internally,  it  has  been  supposed  to  prevent  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents.  But  as  these  bites  often  produce  no  fatal 
effects  if  left  alone,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of 
credit  which  the  supposed  antidote  may  really  merit.  The  reputation  of 
the  medicine  was  mainly  based  on  the  apparent  success  of  the  eau  de 
luce,  a  liquid  containing  ammonia  as  its  chief  ingredient,  which  was 
given  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu  to  a  servant  bitten  by  a  viper.  But  Fontana 
proved  that  the  bite  of  the  viper  rarely  causes  death,  and  that  its  effects 
are  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the  use  of  ammonia ;  and  the  same  ob- 
servation was  extended  to  the  bites  of  venomous  insects.  Trousseau  and 
Pidoux  state  that  they  have  never  seen  the  external  or  internal  use  of 
ammonia  modify,  in  the  least  degree,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals.  (Traits  de  Therap.,  4e  ed.,  i.  336.)  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  remedy  in  any  serious  case  of 
the  kind. 

Another  antidotal  application  of  ammonia  has  been  to  the  relief  of  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Over  absolute  drunkenness  it 
has  no  control  whatever;  but,  in  slight  disorder  from  this  cause,  either 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  alkali  itself  in  aqueous  or  spirituous 
solution,  occasionally  gives  relief 
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The  local  effects  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  tho  stomach  and  bowels 
are  often  advantageous.  In  t\rces3  of  acid  with  a  languid  state  of  the 
domacht  stjch  as  not  «infreL|Ueotly  exists  in  dyiipt-psia,  in  sick'heada4:^he 
with  the  same  complication,  and  in  the  spasmodic  pain  or  other  uneasi* 
ness  of Jlaiule nee  and  afonicgoid,  it  maybe  prescribed  alone,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  tonics  and  pnrgativi^s;  but  the  aromatic  spirit  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, under  these  circumstsnces,  to  the  carbonate  in  its  ordinary  form. 

Tlie  main  contraindication  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  in 
cases  which  may  seem  to  call  for  it,  is  the  exi^stenee  of  inflammation  of 
the  Btoniach. 

Adminiglraiion.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  is  from  two  or  three  to 
twenty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  houi*s>  From  five 
to  ten  grains  every  hour  or  two  is  the  ordinary  dose  in  low  fevers. 
Thirty  grains  or  more  will  generally  vomit.  The  medicine  may  be  ^tven 
in  piil  or  solution;  but  the  latter  is  the  better  form;  because,  should  the 
pill  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  it  would  be 
more  apt  to  excite  irritation.  But  the  acrimony  of  the  salt  should  be 
covered  by  mixing  it,  in  solution,  with  gum  arable  and  loaf  s^ugar,  and 
the  tiu^te  corrected  by  usinjj:  one  of  the  aromatic  waters  as  the  vehicle. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  broken  into  minute  fragments,  and  mingled 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  bergamot,  lavender,  or  other  aromatic,  is  put  into 
small  bottles,  and  used  as  smelling  salts.  The  ammoniacal  odour,  which 
is  rendered  agreeable  by  that  of  the  volatile  oils,  is  pungent  and  exciting; 
and  the  preparation  is  frequently  used  by  dolicat-e  persons  to  obviate 
unpleasant  nervousness,  and  to  relieve  faintness.  Indeed,  the  applica- 
tion of  ammoniacal  vapour  to  the  nostrils  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
the  milder  methods  of  preventing  or  remedjing  syncope.  For  this  pur- 
pose, either  the  carbonate  may  be  used,  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations 
of  ammonia  to  be  mentioned  directly.  They  are  simply  held  to  the 
nostrils,  so  that  the  patient,  if  still  breathiug,  may  inhale  the  vapour 
with  the  air;  and  even  without  inhalation,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will 
enter  the  nostrils  on  the  principle  of  the  ditlusioii  of  gaseous  bodies;  but 
caution  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  patient  is  inseusjble,  that  the 
vapour  should  not  Ikj  too  concentrated,  nor  too  copiously  applied;  as 
there  is  risk  of  producing  severe  inllammaiion  of  the  nostrils,  of  the 
larynx,  and  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  when  it  is  carried  into  the  luug^ 
with  the  irdialed  air. 

The  salt  is  sometimes  used  externally,  mixed  with  oHve  oil,  as  a  mild 
rubefacient  liniment.  A  liniment  was  directed  by  the  London  College, 
though  discarded  in  the  British  Phflrmacopojia,  made  by  mixing  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  with  three  tluidounces  of  olive 
oil  An  imperfect  soap  was  thus  formed;  but  the  union  of  the  oil  with 
the  carbonate  is  less  perfect  than  with  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the 
preparation  is  consequently  less  elegant  than  the  officinal  liniment  of 
Bmmonm. 
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Tliere  are  several  other  ammoniacal  preparations  which  are  more  or 
less  used  internally  for  their  stimulant  effects. 

L  WATER  OF  AMMONIA.  —  Aqua  Ammonia.  U.S.— Liqvor 
AMMONiiE.  Br.,  U.S.  1850.  —  Solution  of  Ammonia. 

This  is  water  impregnated  with  gaseous  ammonia.  As  it  is  much 
more  used  as  an  external  irritant  than  as  a  stimulant  internally,  it  will 
be  more  particularly  treated  of  among  the  rubefacients.  Its  effects  upon 
the  system  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  carbonate  above  de- 
seribed,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes ;  but,  as  it  would  be 
more  likely,  if  given  in  excess,  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  stomach,  the  salt 
is  generally  preferred.  ^  As  a  stimulant  antacid,  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
heartburn f  and  in  nick-headache  dependent  on  acidity  of  stomach  ;  and 
it  has  had  considerable  reputation  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents, being  applied  for  this  purpose  to  the  bite,  as  well  as  taken  intern- 
ally. There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  its  efficiency;  and, 
though  it  may  be  employed,  it  should  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  efficient  measures.  When  taken  by  accident  undiluted,  or  in- 
sufficiently diluted,  it  produces  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach,  and  may  even  vesicate  or  act 
corrosively.  The  antidotes  are  the  vegetable  acids.  Much  more  caution 
IB  requisite  in  applying  this  to  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  revive  fainting 
persons,  or  to  rouse  from  positive  syncope,  than  the  carbonate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  causticity  of  the  vapour.  Several  instances  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages  are  on  record  from  this  cause,  some  of 
which  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  instances,  the  vapour  of  the  ammo- 
nia was  inhaled  as  an  antidote  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  drops,  which  should  be  given  in  one  or  two  fluidounces  of 
w^ter. 

Water  of  ammonia,  much  diluted,  has  recently  been  employed  extern- 
ally, with  a  view  to  constitutional  effect,  by  Mr.  John  Grantham,  of  Kent, 
England,  with  great  apparent  advantage  in  certain  cases.  The  affections 
in  which  it  seemed  to  be  most  efficacious  were  purpura  hemorrhagica, 
with  internal  hemorrhages  from  various  points,  and  of  a  most  serious 
character,  and  scarlatina  with  great  general  depression ;  but  the  remedy 
18  probably  applicable  to  all  cases  of  low  disease  cohnected  with  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood.  He  applies,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  a  mixture  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fluid- 
ounces  with  two  quarts  of  water,  heated  to  120^.  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz,, 
May,  1860,  p.  521.) 

S.  SPIRIT  OF  AMM09IA.  —  SPIRITUS  Ammonia.  U.S. 

This  is  a  solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  officinal  alcohol,  and  differs, 
therefore,  from  the  last-mentioned  preparation  only  in  the  menstruum. 
It  has  about  the  same  proportion  of  ammonia  as  the  watery  solution,  and 
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consequently  about  the  same  strength.  It  raay  be  used  for  the  siune 
purposes,  anii  requires  the  same  caution.  The  dose  is  frgm  U^n  to  thirty 
minims  in  one  or  two  fluidouncos  of  water. 

3.  ABOMATIC    SPIRIT    OF    AMMONIA.  — Spiritus    Ammonlb 

Aromaticus.  U.  S.,  Br. 

As  now  directed  in  the  TJ.  S.  PbarmaeDpceia,  this  is  ftimply  a  solntioa 
in  aleohoi,  in  fixed  proportions,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  water  of  am- 
monia, and  the  volatile  oils  of  lemons,  nntraeg,  and  lavender  The 
British  formula  differs  in  submitting  the  same  ingredients,  the  oil  of 
lavender  excepted,  to  distillation.  The  proportion  of  water  of  ammonia 
is  sufficient  to  convert  the  oflieiual  carbonate  used,  which  is  a  seequicar- 
bonate,  into  the  neutrai  carbonate. 

The  spirit  of  ammonia  has  an  agreeable  pungent  odour,  and  the  peculiar 
taete  of  ammonia  pleasantly  qualitiwl  by  that  of  the  aromatie  oils.  Upon 
the  system  its  eflV^cts  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  olTicioal  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  it  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  use  of 
it,  however,  is  generally  con ti tied  to  cases  in  which  its  intlnence  as  a 
stomachic  stimulant,  or  slight  excitant  of  tlie  nervous  system  is  wanted. 
Henee,  it  is  given  to  obviate  nauaea  and  vomit ittg  in  debilitated  states 
of  the  stomach,  to  relieve  fiat ulence  and  Jhtt tile nt  pains,  and  to  correct 
gaitric  acidity,  and  the  hearttmrn  and  sick-htadathe  whieli  frenuently 
attend  it.  Languor,  faininegs,  and  the  slight  nervous  disorder  incident 
to  hysieria  are  often  relieved  by  it;  and  it  is  occasionally  used  to  remove 
the  lighter  symptoms  of  inloxicaiion  caused  by  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is 
a  good  addition  to  saline  cathartics  in  weak  conditions  of  the  stomach. 
The  dose  of  it  is  froxu  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fiuidrachm,  in  a  wineglaas- 
ful  of  water. 
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IV.  piiospiioRua  U.S. 

Prrparaiion.  This  is  obtained  by  first  decomposing  the  phosphate  of 
Kme,  contained  in  calcined  bones,  by  means  of  dilute  sulph uric  acid,  and 
afterwards  decomposing  the  exces,-*  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  super- 
pb<»sphate  iHus  procured,  by  heating  the  latter  with  charcoal,  which 
takes  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  escapes  as  carbonic  acid,  while  the 
phosphorus  distils  over,  and  is  received  untler  water,  where  it  hanlena. 

Properties.  As  usually  kept  in  tlic  shops,  phosphorus  is  in  cylindrical 
sticks,  of  a  light-ycOlowish  colour,  translucent,  tasteless,  of  an  odour  like 
that  of  garlic,  quite  insoluble  in  w^atcr,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
of  which  a  fluidounce  dissolves  only  about  a  graiQt*  ^nd  considerably 

*  M.  Latiarra4^ue  supposed  tb.it  alcobol  might  dissolve  a  grain  und  n  hulf  to  lh« 
ounce  {fhrt,  de  Mat,  MM,,  M^rat  ot  Do  Lens,  v.  277) ;  uml  Dr.  nolitig,  of  MoDtgom- 
ery,  Alatiama,  found  thai  an  outioe  wauld  dissolve  &  grain,  or  poBaiblj  a  Utile  mtirc. 
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\  flohible  in  ether,  cliloroform.  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  In  the 
absence  of  air,  it  melts  and  is  volatiliied  by  heat  It  is  extreiuely  in* 
iammable,  taking  fire  at  100^  Fahr.  or  with  slight  friction  at  ordinarj 
temperatures,  and  sometimes  when  held  between  the  fingers  without 
IKetion.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  it  undergoes  a 
alow  oombostion,  emitting  white  fumes,  which  shiue  like  flame  in  the 
dark.  H^ice,  it  must  be  kept  under  water;  but,  even  thus  protected, 
it  appears  to  unite  with  the  absorbed  oxygen  of  the  water,  as  it  is  as* 
serted  to  impart  active  properties  to  the  liquid.  Phosphoric  acid  results 
firom  its  rapid,  phosphorous  acid  from  its  slower  combustion.  To  the 
latter  it  no  doabt  owes  its  alliaceous  smell.* 

Effects  on  the  System,  Phosphorus  is  generally  admitted  to  be  irritant 
to  the  stomach,  and  powerfully  stimulant  to  the  system,  especially  to  the 
cirenlation.  It  is  said  also  to  stimulate  the  nervous  centres,  strongly  to 
excite  the  sexual  appetite,  and  to  promote  the  secretious.  especially  those 
of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Its  stimulant  action  is  highly  diffusible,  oper- 
ating promptly  and  but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  to  sustain  its  effects, 
the  dose  must  be  frequently  repeated. 

When  given  in  moderate  medicinal  doses,  it  is  said  to  occasion  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  to  increase  the  frequency  and  fulness  of 
the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  skin,  to  invigorate  the  mental  functions  and 
moscular  power,  to  stimulate  the  sexual  organs  even  to  priapism  in  the 
male,  and  to  act  more  or  less  eqei^tically  as  a  sudorific  and  diuretic. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  urine  sometimes  becomes  phosphorescent,  ami  that 
a  garlic  odour  may  be  perceived  in  the  breath.  When  an  oleaginous 
8(4ntion  of  phosphorus  is  thrown  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  the  expired 
air  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark,  showing  that  phosphorus  is  eliminated 
by  the  lungs ;  and,  if  the  animal  be  killed  and  examined,  these  organs  are 
everywhere  congested,  and  spots  of  yellowish  hepatization  are«found 
here  and  there.  (CI.  Bernard,  Med,  T.  and  Oat,,  Apnl  18G0,  p.  390.) 

Given  more  largely,  it  often  causes  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  vom- 
iting, purging,  and  great  epigastric  tenderness ;  and,  in  its  highest  degree 
of  action  upon  that  organ,  gives  rise  to  severe  inflammation,  and  some- 
times even  to  gangrene  and  perforation.  Upon  the  system  at  large  the 
poisonous  action  is  said,  after  great  excitement,  evinced  by  a  rapid  pulse, 
heat  of  skin,  headache,  giddiness,  sometimes  delirium,  pains  and  cramps 

(y.  OrlMfu  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,,  x.  736.)  Dr.  Crmwford,  howeTer,  of  N.  Orleans, 
tmind  th^i  abtohiie  alcohol  diBBoW^B  two  grains  to  the  fluidounoe.  (Med.  Timet  and 
(?«.,  Feb.  1859,  p.  222.) 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  relation  to  phosphorus,  that  its  slow  combustion  in 
the  air  is  entirely  prevented  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  vapours  fVom 
tar.  The  name  effect  is  produced  even  more  rapidly  by  several  of  ihc  volaiile  oil», 
as  those  of  mint,  lemons,  and  turpentine,  and  by  the  vapours  of  bensine.  (Joum.  d$ 
Fksrm,  it  di  Ckim.,Se  ite., xzzix.  881  and  414.)— A'ole  to  tk$  third iditiom. 
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in  the  extremities,  paralys.is  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  variowe 
other  s3'mptomt9^  to  be  accompanied  with  convulsions  and  insensibility 
before  d(*aih.  A  jaundiced  hue  of  the  surface  ha^  often  been  noticed. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that,  in  most  fatal  cases,  the  result  has  been 
attribulable  to  intense  inflammation  or  disorjeranissation  of  the  umeinw 
membrane  of  the  stonmcli.  TIht  quantity  capable  of  causing^  death  is 
exeeedino'ly  variable.  Lobclstein  Lobel  asserts  that  he  has  seen  poison- 
ing produced  in  a  maniac  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  administration 
of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in  substance  (Merat  et  de  Lem,  v.  281);  Dr. 
Christison  mentions  an  instance  of  fatal  rcMilt  from  one  grain  and  a  half; 
while  Dr.  Pcreira  once  administered  sixteen  grains  to  Chabert,  famous 
dS  tho^re  king,  without  any  injurious  cousecjuences.  (Pereira,  3IcU.  Mttd., 
8d  ed>.  p.  H;12.)  In  certain  eases  of  fatal  poisoning,  putrefacUon  is  said 
to  have  been  singuhirly  retarded.  {Arch.  O^n.,  5e  ser.,  p.  374.) 

A  slow  poisoning  results  from  long  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phonis,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.  The  operation  of  the 
poison  is  said  to  be  tirst  experienced,  occasionally  at  least,  in  toothache 
and  caries  of  the  teeth ;  but  necrosis  of  the  jaws  is  the  ultimate  and 
characteristic  effect  This  has  been  ascribed  Ijy  some  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  tlie  fumes  upon  the  bone  through  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  an  acrid  substance  should  act  so  powerfiilly  from  without, 
aod  yet  exhibit  iiu  efTect  on  the  soft  parts;  and  phosphoric  acid,  which 
hBB  been  conjectured  to  be  the  agent,  does  not  act  similarly  upon  those 
exposed  to  the  air  of  hictorics  impregnated  with  it.  Besides,  the  disease 
of  the  jaws  is  not  the  only  effect.  Sallow uess  of  the  complexion,  bloated 
face,  a  dull  expression  of  the  eye,  and  gastric  derangement  have  also 
been  noticed;  and  a  catsc  is  on  record  in  which  copious  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  produced  various  functional  dcrangt-^ment,  ending  in  failuif  of 
the  s^ual  functions,  paralysis,  and  death  in  three  years.  (Arch.  Q^n.^ 
Feb.  1853,  p.  219  )  The  probability  is  that  the  fumes  of  the  phospho- 
rus, consisting  either  of  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  enter 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  act  Bpecifieally  on  the  jawa,  bm 
mercury  doe^  on  the  gums. 

The  fumes  of  jihosphorus  are  said  to  bo  locally  irritant  to  the  mueoub 
membranes  of  the  eye  and  the  air  passages,  and  to  have  produced  serious 
infiamnuUion  in  the  latter.  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  it  someiimes  leaves  a  peculiarly  tronljlesomc  and  olistinate 
uleeraUon  Ijehind  it,  as  I  have  experienced  in  my  own  person.  This  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  irritant  properties  of  the  phosphoric  acid  reraainiog 
in  the  won  ml. 

Mode  of  Ope r alio n.  rbosphoms  itself,  uncbang<Hl.  is  probnbly  quite 
inert.  Its  entire  insolublUly.  the  perfect  impunity  with  which  it  can  ije 
handled,  and  its  want  of  taste  when  quite  clean,  are  evidences  to  this 
effecL     Its  whole  tnflueuce  probably  depends  on  changes  which  it  under- 
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goes  in  the  stomach,  ar  in  the  blood  after  absorption.*  In  relation  to  its 
direct  inflaence  on  the  gastric  mncous  membrane,  it  may  be  snpposed  to 
imduce  its  simple  excitant  effect  through  some  one  of  the  acids  resulting 
ftom  its  oxidation,  and.  when  it  is  taken  very  much  divided  in  solution, 
llie  {MTobabilitj  is  that  it  is  mainly  the  phosphorous  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced, and  which  acts.  This  is  of  course  conjectural ;  for  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  effects  of  that  acid  when  given  in  substance.  It  may 
be  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  may 
have  some  effect  in  producing  the  excitation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
But,  in  relation  to  its  violent  and  poisonous  action  on  the  stomach,  to 
tlie  high  inflammation,  corrosion,  and  gangrene  which  have  sometimes 
TOsnlted,  I  am  among  those  who  ascribe  them  to  the  active  combustion 
of  the  pho6phorus.t  This  takes  fire  at  100^,  and  the  heat  of  the  stomach 
probably  is  equal  to  that  degree  or  above  it.  Atmospheric  air  is  often 
contained  in  the  organ.  These  then  are  the  two  requisites  for  combus- 
tion; and  it  is  probable,  whenever  phosphorus  is  sirallowed  in  the  solid 
state,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  air,  that  it  takes  fire.  Thus  we 
can  explain  why  it  is  that,  when  serious  accidents  have  occu^t^d,  it  has 
generally  been  from  phosphorus  taken  undissolved.  Hence  too  the 
great  uncertainty  in  its  poisonous  effects.  It  may  be  readily  understood 
that  a  grain,  or  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  taking  fire  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  may  produce  fatal  disorganization ; 
while  sixteen  grains  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  if  shielded  fh)m 
the  air,  or  if  no  air  is  present 

The  effects  on  the  system  are  almost  certainly  the  result  of  absorption. 
That  in  one  form  or  another  the  phosphorus  enters  the  circulation,  is 
proved  by  the  alliaceous  odour  of  the  breath,  and,  as  has  been  asserted, 
of  the  blood.  It  is  probably  in  the  state  partly  of  phosphorous  acid,  and 
partly  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  it  is  taken  up.  The  odour  of  the  breath 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  former,  the  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  urine 

*  Recent  experiments  by  M.  Blondlot  proTe  that  phosphorus  slowly  rises  in  Ta- 
poor  at  104*^  F.;  and  as  this  is  but  little  abore  the  ordinary  interior  temperature  of 
ike  body,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  phosphorus  may  be  volatilized  in  the  stem- 
meh,  and  that  it  is  really  in  the  state  of  vapour  that  it  is  absorbed.  (Journ.  de  Pharm, 
$t  de  Ckim,,  Nov.  1866,  p.  S2S.)—NoU  to  the  third  edition. 

f  Strongly  confirmatory  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact^  ascertained  by  Orfila  and  Ri- 
gaut  through  experiments  on  dog^,  that  phosphorus,  in  the  allotropio  state  de- 
nominated  red  phosphorus,  is  wholly  destitute  of  poisonous  properties.  {Ann,  de 
Tkirap.,  1857,  p.  284.)  Now  this  variety  of  phosphorus  does  not  undergo  com- 
bottion  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  consequently  will  not  take  fire  in  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  true  that  its  want  of  poisonous  properties  may  be  ascribed  to  the  non- 
prodnotion  of  piiosphorous  acid  by  its  oxidation.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
it  really  does  undergo  a  slow  oxidation  at  ordinary  temperatures.  {Jahresberiekt^ 
1S57,  v.  46.)  Consequently  its  harmlessness  is  fairly  asoribable  to  its  incombusti- 
bility. (Note  to  the  second  edition.) 
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the  latten  It  is  not  impossible  tbat  the  phospliorus  itself,  in  the  Btate 
of.snliitioiu  or  in  that  of  v^apour  (see  notti^  p,  5T!),  is  al^o  ahsorhed;  and 
thr<  fact  mu8t  hr;  miinitt^^d,  if  it  is  true  that  the  urine  sometimes  becomes 
phosphorescent  under  it'^  use.*  It  is  not  impossihie  that  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  absorbed  phosphorus  may  be  owing  to  iti*  combustion  in 
the  blood.  This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  phosplioric 
aeid,  given  to  dugs  in  niueh  larger  duseg  than  tlmt  in  which  phosfdioriis 
proves  fatal,  has  evinced  no  poisonous  elfect*  (T.  B,  Groves,  Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Trans,,  xvii,  510.) 

If  phosphorus  should  have  been  taken  in  dangerous  quantities,  it  should 
be  immediately  evacuated  by  an  emetiCp  with  copious  draughts  of  mu- 
cilaginous drinks  to  envelop  the  poison,  and  keep  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  action  of  air  in  the  Btomaeh ;  magnesia  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  neutralize  any  arid  which  may  have  resulted  from  its  oxidation. 
Should  symptoms  of  iuflaE^mation  or  corrosion  remain  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  poison,  they  must  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
sach  as  leeches  followed  by  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  epigastrium, 
mucilaginous  drinks,  or  opiate  enemata;  while  one  of  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonates  may  still  be  exhibited  to  neutralize  any  acid  that  might  remain. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  should  a  ]>i€*ce  of  solid  phospliorus  be  swal- 
lowed, the  free  u.«e  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
solution,  might  be  useful  until  the  poison  could  be  ovacuated.  The  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  the  liquid  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach  would  fill 
its  cavity  with  a  gas,  which  unt  only  does  not  support  combustion,  but, 
mingled  largely  with  atmospheric  air,  suppresses  the  supporting  power 
of  it  also;  while  the  alkaline  bicarbonate  wh>uM  neutralize  any  free  acid 
present,  and  still  further  increase  the  atmosphere  of  the  acid  gas.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  wash  the  burns  produced  by  inflamed  phos- 
phorus on  the  surface  with  an  alkaline  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the 
phosphoric  acid, 

Tht'rapeulic  ApplicaHon.  The  use  of  phosphorus  as  a  medicine  takes 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Though  now  little  employed, 
HI  consequence  of  its  frecjuently  violent  eifects,  it  has  at  diflerent  limes 
and  by  dtllbrent  persons  been  used  in  a  great  number  of  discuses;  and. 
properly  guarded,  is  probably  capable  of  useful  therapeutic  application. 
Nervous  dimcams,  acute  and  chronic,  as  epilepay,  palf^tf,  calalepst/,  hi/po- 
cfioiifiriaHiH,  functional  apoplexy,  letanufi,  periodical  headache,  vene' 
real  exhauMion.Mk^amauroid^;  iniermiUent  fetters;  ^malipom;  vari" 


*  Though,  rvf  9t4kted  in  the  lext,  Ihe  free  oxidAtlan  of  phosplioma  in  the  stomaoh 
11  probably  owing:  io  Ub  combustion,  yet  it  appears  to  be  oipablc  of  riipMly  and 
fatally  poisoning  tUe  system  through  absorpiion  alao;  as  this  effijct  bas  result edf 
wttbotrt  any  decided  stomacbic  Bvoiptomii  during  life,  or  any  evidence  of  niateroi| 
derangement  of  ilie  muoous  meoibraae  of  tbe  ittoiuaob  after  deaib,  (See  Am,  J^um, 
sfM^d,  ScL,  N.  S.,  ixxT.  288.) 
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ous  dher  febrile  diseases  of  a  low  or  malignant  form ;  retrocedent 
eruptions;  hemorrhages;  different  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism; 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  colica  pictonum;  chlorosis  and  amenorrhcea; 
sterility  and  impotence;  and  even  the  phlegmasiae,  as  typhoid  pneumo* 
nia,  catarrhal  croup,  chronic  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis,  have  been  enu- 
merated by  authors  among  the  diseases  in  which  phosphorus  has  been 
employed  and  recommended. 

A  sound  discretion,  however,  would  select,  from  this  list,  the  affections 
in  which  its  known  powers  might  justify  its  use.  The  collapse  which 
takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  certain  fevers ;  grcsX  prostration  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  generally ;  the  alarming  depression 
sometimes  attendant  upon  the  retrocession  of  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  etc.; 
in  short,  all  low  states  of  the  system  requiring  prompt  and  powerful 
stimulation,  and  in  which  ordinary  stimulants  fail ;  these  afford  the 
conditions  under  which  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  this  energetic  remedy.  In  cases,  too,  of  morbid  depression  of 
the  generative  powers,  whether  in  the  male  or  female,  it  would  appear 
to  be  indicated,  through  one  of  the  best  established  of  its  physiological 
properties.  It  may,  moreover,  be  tried  in  old  and  very  obstinate  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  cases,  when  no  discoverable  organic  lesion  renders 
any  amelioration  altogether  improbable. 

Administration.  With  proper  caution  in  its  use,  no  serious  danger 
need  be  apprehended.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be  given  in  the 
solid  or  undissolved  form,  not  even  in  a  state  of  mechanical  division, 
however  minute.  It  should  be  exhibited  in  solution ;  and,  happily,  its 
different  menstrua  take  up  so  small  a  portion  of  it,  that  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stomach  in  an  extremely  diluted  state,  and  the 
combustion  of  its  particles,  should  this  take  place,  could  do  little  or  no 
ii^'ury.*     In  the  second  place,  it  should  not  be  administered  when  the 

*  M.  Tarignot,  however,  who  has  used  phosphorus  Tery  extensively,  aflBrms  that 
the  pilular  form  is  preferable  for  internal  use ;  being  perfectly  safe,  as  he  prepares 
the  pills,  aud  much  more  acceptable  to  the  patient.  He  first  dissolves  one  deci- 
gramme (1.5  grain)  of  phosphorus  in  eight  grammes  (about  two  drachms)  of  sweet 
almond  oil,  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  and  then  with  eight  and  a  half  grammes 
of  butter  of  cacao,  and  eighteen  grammes  of  marshmallow,  forms  a  mass,  which  he 
divides  into  one  hundred  pills.  To  a  child  from  three  to  seven  years  old  he  gives 
at  first  one,  and  then  two  pills  daily.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  in  the 
pill  of  Bl.  TavigDot,  the  phosphorus  is  really  in  solution,  so  that  the  direction  in  the 
text  still  holds  good.  M.  Tavignot  affirms  that,  in  the  quantity  of  four  milligrammes 
(0.060  grain)  daily,  phosphorus  may  be  given  fur  months  without  the  least  dan- 
ger. He  also  Ui^cs  it  externally  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  made  by  dissolving,  with 
the  aid  of  a  water-batii,  one  part  of  phosphorus  in  four  hundred  parts  of  sweet 
almond  oil,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  naphtha.  This  is  applied  by  friction,  and 
afterwards  by  means  of  flannels  impregnated  with  it.  He  uses  the  pills  and  the 
liniment  conjointly.  (Ann,  de  Thirap,,  lSt>G,  p.  lOU.) — NoU  to  the  third  edition. 
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storaac^h  is  quite  empty,  unless  acconipdniod  with  copious  nutritive  or 
envclopirip^  inaterial^  which  would  scciirc  tho  niucouB  surface  against  itB 
conccntmtcd  elTcct. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  suitable  doae. 
A  mean  between  the  extromea  would  give  one  grain  during  the  day,  in 
divided  dopen,  frequently  repeated.  The  only  Jsuitalik^  preparations  are 
Holutions  in  ether,  ehlorefonu,  oUve  or  almond  oil.  or  some  analogcms 
menstruum.  Ether  and  olive  oil  each  dissolves  about  four  grains  to  the 
fluid  ounce.  Objections  to  the  former  menjatrtiuni  are  the  length  of  ma- 
eeratioQ  necessary,  which  renders  exlenipo raucous  prijmratitm  difliciilt, 
and  the  great  liability  to  the  los^  of  the  ether,  and  the  consequent  pre* 
cipitation  of  the  phosphonm,  whr^n  the  solution  is  kept.  The  solution  in 
oil  is  preferable,  as  it  is  made  more  Hfieedily,  and  keeps  better.  It  ie 
prepared,  according  to  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is  deaj^* 
nated  as  Oleum  FhoHphoralum,  or  Phosphorated  Oil^  by  putting  involve 
grains  uf  phosphorus,  nntuitely  divided,  into  a  fluiduunce  of  almond  oil, 
melting  the  phosphorws  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  then  agitating 
until  solution  seems  to  have  been  effected.  As  the  oil  really  dissolvej* 
but  four  grains,  the  undissolved  portion  should  be  separated  by  dccanta- 
tion  or  filtration.  This  oil  shouhl  be  phosphorescent  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  live  to  ten  drops,  w  hich  may  lie  repeated^ 
in  cases  of  urgency,  every  half  hour;  in  ordinary  cases  of  debility,  every 
hour  or  two  through  the  day.  It  should  be  given  in  emulsion  with  one 
tjf  tlie  aromatic  waters,  so  made  that  a  tablespoonful  may  contain  a 
dose  of  the  phosphorus.  Dr.  U.  M.  Glover  proposes  chloroform  as  a 
solvent.  This  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphorus,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  the  solution  is  not  inflammable.  (London  Lancei, 
Jan.  8,  1853,  p,  34.)  The  preparation  should  be  made  cxteraporane- 
oufily,  in  consequence  of  the  great  volatility  of  chloroform.  One  mintm 
of  a  saturated  solution,  mixed  with  fifteen  minims  of  ether  and  half  a 
fluidounce  of  wine,  might  he  given,  in  acute  cases,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Dr.  Qlover  also  proposes  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  cod-liver 
oil,  containing  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  for  use  in  scrofula.  (See  U,  8. 
DtspenHoiortj.) 
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NERVOUS   STIMULANTS. 

Syn.  Antispasmodics, 

This  class  of  medicines  is  characterized  by  the  property  of  stimulating 
the  nervous  system  generally,  without  specially  acting  on  the  brain. 
Most  of  them  are  also  more  or  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  increasing 
the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  often  exciting  the  secretory 
functions ;  but  these  properties  are  incidental,  and  not  essential  to  them 
as  a  class;  and  some,  as  coffee  and  tea,  are  nearly  or  quite  destitute 
of  them.  Their  peculiarity  is  simply  that  they  stimulate  the  nervous 
centres  generally  and  equably,  without  concentrating  their  force  upon 
open  any  one  or  a  few  of  these  centres;  and  the  possession  of  this  prop- 
erty would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  entitle  any  medicine  to  a  place  in  the 
class. 

It  is  this  universality  of  their  action  that  distinguishes  them  from  the 
following  class,  or  that  of  cerebral  stimulants.  As  one  of  the  nervous 
stimulants  may  superadd  to  its  own  characteristic  property  that  of  the 
arterial  stimulants,  so  may  it  also  possess  additionally  the  peculiar  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  only  that  its  own  action  would  in  that 
case  be  swallowed  up  or  overwhelmed  in  this  more  powerful  influence ; 
and  such  really  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  nervous  stimu- 
lants. Thus,  while  assafetida,  valerian,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  evince,  in  any  quantity,  or  by  any  mode  of  administration,  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  operate  on  the  cerebral  centres  beyond  others,  some 
medicines,  much  used  and  very  efficient  as  nervous  stimulants,  if  given 
more  freely  than  is  necessary  for  the  exertion  of  their  influence  in  this 
way,  not  only  operate  on  the  brain  specially,  but  do  so  with  great 
energy;  as  is  the  case  with  ether,  camphor,  and  opium,  which,  in  small 
doses,  produce  all  the  effects  of  the  present  class.  The  only  diffei*ence 
between  these  two  sets  of  nervous  stimulants  is  that,  while  both,  in 
certain  doses,  stimulate  equably  the  general  nervous  system,  the  former 
cannot  be  made  to  operate  specially  on  the  brain,  and  the  latter  can  be 
made  so  to  act  by  simply  increasing  the  dose ;  that  is,  in  small  doses 
they  appear  to  operate  diffusively  and  equably,  and  in  larger,  besides 
this  general  impression,  superadd  a  special  one  upon  the  brain,  which 
quite  covers,  if  it  does  not  supersede  the  flrst.  In  order  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetition,  I  shall  treat  of  these  latter  remedies  exclusively  with 
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the  cerebral  stimulantfi;  ne  their  most  important  therapeutic  uses  would 
attwch  them  to  that  class ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  their  appli- 
cations as  norrous  stimulants,  when  they  are  considereil  individually. 
Ether,  camphor,  and  opium,  therefore^  will  be  found  among  the  medi- 
cines of  the  next  class. 

The  medicines  here  denominated  nervous  istimulanta  are  geoerslly 
called  anlinpaamodics  in  therapeutic  treatises,  io  consequence  of  the 
property  of  relaxing  spasm,  which  they  certainly  possess  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  spasm  depends  on  so 
many  causes,  and  is  associated,  as  an  effect,  with  so  many  different  pa- 
thological conditions,  that  tlie  nymber  of  n'medies  applicable  to  its  relief 
would  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  whole  therapeutic  catalogue.  Depend- 
ent often  upon  inflairinuvtioit  it  may  be  treated  advantageously  by  all 
the  means  which  prove  useful  in  the  latter  affection;  that  is,  by  m08t  of 
the  evacuaBtSp  revulsives,  sedatives,  and  alteratives  j  in  other  iuBtances, 
having  its  origin  in  deijility,  it  will  yield  to  ai^tringents,  totiies,  and  stim- 
ulants; and,  in  a  third  set  uf  cases,  being  excited  or  sustained  by  various 
diseases  in  the  different  organs  and  functions^  it  must  be  encountered  by 
measures  calculated  to  resture  the  affected  organ  or  function  to  health. 
Again,  this  class  of  medicines  is  by  no  means  eon  lined,  in  its  therapeutic 
agency,  to  spasm<itlie  diseases.  It  is  ecpnilly  effectual  in  numerous  other 
nervous  disorders,  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be  made  di- 
rectly. The  nervous  stimulants  are  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  great 
host  of  antispasmodics,  while  they  are  themselves  much  more  than  mere 
atltispasmodics.  The  name,  therefore,  hiding,  in  one  sense,  much  too 
comprebensivep  and,  in  another,  scarcely  in  a  less  degree  too  restricted, 
should  be  abandoned,  with  other  titles  of  a  similar  therapeutic  origin,  as 
the  anti]>hIogistics,  aniiscorbulics,  antisyphilitics,  etc.,  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  retain  in  any  well- considered  pharmacological  claasi- 
fieation.  I  have  proposed  a  name  for  the  class  which  simply  expressed 
one  of  their  most  prominent  properties,  and  the  one  for  which  they  are 
most  nsed  in  medicine. 

1,  Effecia  on  the  System, 

It  bas  been  already  stated  that  most  of  these  medicines  stimulate  the 
circulation,  and  con8cH|uently  increase  the  temj>erature  of  the  surface. 
Indeed,  this  effect  is  often  more  obvious  in  health  than  their  influence 
over  the  nervous  system.  The  latter  iw  so  diffusive  that  the  balance  of 
the  functions  is  little  disturbed  ;  and,  no  one  being  prominently  affected, 
there  is  no  striking  departure  from  their  healthy  condition.  Yet  some 
induence  upon  the  nervous  functions  may  almost  always  be  observed. 
A  feeling  of  cheerfulness,  a  gentle  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  greater 
TividuesB  of  the  fancy  and  energy  of  intellect,  a  disposition  and  capacity 
for  increased  muscular  action,  and  some  excitement  of  the  organic  func- 
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Holla,  which  mre  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  nenrous  centres. 
and  {HurtictiilmrlT  the  function  of  secretion,  may  generally  be  noticed.  In 
great  excess,  some  of  them  produce  disordered  sensations  in  the  head,  as 
feelings  of  fulness,  vertigo,  and  headache;  but  very  rarely  do  any  of 
them,  not  belonging  also  to  cerebral  stimulants,  occasion  delirium,  intox- 
ication, or  stupor.  But  in  disease  their  effects  are  very  obvious;  the 
most  violent  apparent  disorder  of  the  nervous  functions  yielding  some- 
times promptly  to  their  influence. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  highly  diffusible,  acting  quickly,  and  soon 
ceasing  to  act  They  differ,  however,  much  in  this  respect ;  and  some 
of  them  continue  to  operate  for  a  considerable  time. 

Most  of  them  are  either  volatile,  or  contain  a  volatile  principle,  which 
is  often  highly  odorous,  and  generally  disagreeably  so  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  though  it  is  often  rendered  tolerable  and  even  agreeable  by 
hahit  Many  persons  acquire  a  strong  relish  for  the  smell  and  taste  of 
aasafetida  and  gariic. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  nervous  stimulants  produce  their 
remedial  effects  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  through  the  organ  of  smell.  I 
have  never  been  of  that  opinion.  They  will  often  operate  energetically 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  pill  so  as  to  conceal  their  smell  and  taste,  and 
not  unfrequenUy  will  produce  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  effects 
when  g^ven  by  enema.  In  some  instances,  they  do  probably  act  by  an 
impression  made  on  the  nostrils,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  com- 
municating nerves  to  the  nervous  centres ;  but,  in  general,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  through  the  alimentary  canal  that  they  affect  the 
system.  In  relation  to  some  of  the  more  odorous,  as  musk,  assafetida, 
and  garlic,  the  odour  which  they  impart  to  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs 
and  skin,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  their  absorption ;  and  the  strong 
probability  is,  in  reference  to  all  of  them,  that  the  active  principle  enters 
the  circulation,  and  is  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  parts  upon  which  it 
is  to  operate.  When  their  volatile  principle  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  it 
finds  a  ready  entrance  into  the  circulation ;  and  some  of  the  class,  when 
applied  externally,  are  absorbed  with  considerable  facility;  as  is  cer- 
^inly  the  case  with  garlic,  and  probably  with  assafetida. 

2.  Therapeutic  Application, 

The  special  application  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  to  the  relief  of 
nervous  disorder.  They  are  used  in  all  affections  of  this  kind,  whether 
the  result  of  over-excitement,  or  of  depression  of  the  nervous  centres, 
provided  only  they  are  purely  functional;  that  is,  unconnected  with 
active  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  any  other  organic  disease  in  those 
centres.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  singular ;  that  the  same  remedy 
should  prove  useful  in  morbid  excess  and  morbid  deficiency  of  action ; 
but  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not  insusceptible  of  explanation. 
VOL.  L — 37. 
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Tbe  charftcteristic  effect  of  these  medicines  is  to  stimulate  the  nervous 
centres.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  concedeii  that  they  may  prove 
eerviceable  in  disease,  consisting  in  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous 
functions.  But  how  can  they,  by  their  stimulating  power,  relieve  a 
disease,  consisting  essentially  in  an  already  morbidly  excited  condition 
of  the  parts  upon  which  they  act  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  admit,  as  a  stiirting  point,  that 
there  is  only  a  litiiited  amount  of  nervous  excitability  in  the  system;  in 
other  words,  that,  taking  tlie  whole  nervous  system  together,  it  is  insus- 
ceptible of  nnlimited  exaltation,  and  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
its  actions  cannot  be  elevated.  Again,  it  most  be  admitted  that  tlie 
nervous  energy  is  transferable,  like  the  bloody  from  one  part  to  another; 
that  an  over-excltemont  in  one  or  more  parts  will  call  it  off  from  others ; 
and  that  in  health  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  an  cquiiibrium  of  dis* 
tribution.  By  supposing  tho  existence  of  a  nervous  tluid,  this  reasonitig 
might,  porlmp!^,  he  rendered  somewhat  more  intelligible;  but  I  avoid 
this  advantage,  as  the  existence  of  such  a  fiurd  has  not  been  proved; 
and  the  argument  is  equally  cogent  without  it.  Admitting  the  above 
propositions,  which  I  believe  are  nothing  more  than  statements  of  facts 
susceptible  of  satisfactory  demonstration,  we  have  only  further  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  nervous  stimulants  are  characterized  by  the  universality 
and  equability  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  centres.  Suppose  now  that 
one  of  tbe  cerebral  centres  is  irritated  into  diseased  action,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  m  spasms  of  the  muscle  directly  connected  with  and  de- 
pendent  on  that  centre.  A  nervous  stimulant  is  administered.  It  of 
course  excites  all  the  centres,  operating  on  the  one  diseased  in  the  same 
degree  an  on  the  others*  Each  becomes  the  seat  of  an  attractive  effort 
calling  to  itself  as  much  of  the  nervous  power  as  may  correspond  with 
the  degree  of  excitation  apphed.  All,  therefore,  draw  with  a  united  fore© 
upon  the  niirplus  in  that  one  centre,  In  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
morbid  accamulatiom  To  this  united  force  it  can  oppose  only  its  own 
attractive  force,  under  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed.  If,  therefore, 
tho  combined  excitation  applied  to  the  nervous  centres  generally,  is  not 
less  than  that  existing  in  the  one  diseased,  under  tbe  morbid  irritation, 
united  to  the  excitation  of  the  remedy,  which  it  shares  equally  with  the 
others,  it  must  part  with  its  surplus,  and  be  reduced  to  the  general  level, 
or  Dear  it  If  the  ciMises  of  irritation  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  disor- 
dered centre  be  continuing  to  act  morbidly  simply  from  having  begun  lo 
do  so,  the  equilibrium  can  be  entirely  restored,  and  the  disease  cured. 
If  not,  the  equilibrium  is  but  partial  or  temporary;  and  the  diseaaei 
though  relieved,  will  bo  liable  to  return.  The  nervous  stimulants,  there- 
fore, though  they  may  afford  much  relief,  even  during  the  continuance 
of  tho  cause,  cannot  be  expected  to  effect  a  cure  until  this  shall  have 
ceased  to  act. 
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In  former  times,  these  sUmolants  were  said  to  prove  useful  by  equai^ 
ixing  excitement  This  term  conveys  succinctly  the  idea  which  I  have 
endeayoored  to  demonstrate  in  the  above  paragraph.  Our  predecessors 
could  not  but  notice  the  effect,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
attempted  a  precise  explanation.  Their  notions  of  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  centres  were  less  definite,  probably,  than  those  now  prevailing. 

Functional  nervous  disease  may  be,  in  the  first  place,  idiopathic,  or 
aelf-existent,  and  alone ;  or,  secondly,  it  may  be  idiopathic,  and  asso- 
ciated with  other  diseases ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  depend  upon  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  each  of  these  conditions  has  a  bearing  upon  the  therapeutic 
application  of  this  class  of  medicines. 

1.  It  appears  to  me  beyond  dispute  that  the  nervous  centres  may  be- 
come originally  the  special  seat  of  functional  disease,  as  well  as  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  cause  operating  on  them  directly  through  the 
same  avenues  by  which  they  receive  impressions  in  health ;  and  the 
disease  may  exist  without  any  complication  whatever,  other  than  such 
aa  may  be  induced  in  the  functions  under  the  control  of  the  centre  af- 
'  fiseted.  It  is  to  disorders  of  this  kind  that  the  nervous  stimulants  are 
peculiarly  applicable.  Such  are,  in  many  instances,  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena denominated  hysterical.  There  is  here  no  other  disease  than 
that  directly  produced  by  causes  external  or  internal,  operating  strongly 
upon  the  healthy  centres,  or  moderately  upon  centres  abnormally  excita- 
Ue.  Even  during  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  the  nervous  stimulants 
will  often,  by  sustaining  an  equable  tension  of  the  nervous  force,  keep  the 
disorder  at  bay;  but,  for  a  permanent  cure,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
obviate  the  cause,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  not  in  fault,  or  to  give 
these  a  healthAil  power  of  resistance  when  unduly  excitable.  When  the 
cause  has  been  removed,  and  the  disorder  continues,  as  it  often  does 
through  a  sort  of  law  of  continuity  in  the  actions  of  the  system,  the 
nervous  stimulants  will  often  remove  it  like  a  charm.  Thus  a  female 
has  been  thrown  into  violent  hysterical  disorder  by  some  exterior  influ- 
ence, slight  or  severe,  as  the  case  may  be,  which,  however,  no  longer 
acts ;  but  the  disorder  continues  with  little  abatement  for  hours,  perhaps 
for  days.  In  such  cases,  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  a  few  doses  of 
assafetida  for  example,  perhaps  even  a  single  dose,  may  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  phenomena. 

2.  Sometimes  the  affection,  originating  as  above,  may  coexist  with 
Other  diseases  originating  in  different  causes.  Inflammation  of  one  of 
the  important  organs  may  complicate  the  hysterical  phenomena,  and 
demand  a  close  scrutiny.  The  danger  is  that,  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
nervous  phenomena,  the  more  serious  disease  may  be  overlooked.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  investigate  the  case  carefully,  and, 
having  made  the  diagnosis,  to  employ  the  nervous  stimulants  altogether 
in  subservience  to  the  measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  affec- 
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ttoD,     To  go  on  stimulating  with  assafetida,  ether,  camphor,  ete,  in  SQch^l 
m  caBO^  undnr  the  impre&sion  that  it  is  merely  nervous,  might  prove  vvrj 
^detrimental^  perhaps  fatal.     Yet,  with  due  attention  to  the  coexisting 
disease,  the  nervous  stimulants  may  often  be  used  safely  in  eorijunctio^H| 
with  other  remedies,  and  even  beneficially  to  the  more  serious  com-^ 
plaint,  by  preventing   the   injurious   reaction  of  the  nervous  disorder 
r  upon  it. 

'      3.  More  frequent  than  either  of  the  preceding  categories,  is  that  in 
which  the  nervous  disorder  merely  complicates  some  other  pathological 
L  condition,  which  has  called  it  into  existenee  and  sustains  it     In  such 
[cases,  much  injury  has  been  done  by  overlooking  the  real  disease^  andj 
r^ddressing  remedies  to  the  more  obvious  and  apparently  violent  nervous 
[phenomena.   It  has  been  too  common  to  treat  them  by  the  nervous  »tii] 
^  ulants  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and  to  persevere  long  with  such  treatraen 
to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  the  patient.     The  practitioner  should  be 
ways  on  his  guard  against  this  easy  mistake,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  in' 
the  treatment  of  nervous  disetLses  which  may  lie  at  all  obslinale^  until 
he  has  traced  them  satisfactorily  to  their  cause.  Judicious  measures  noi 
L  employed  will  often  put  an  end  to  an  affection,  which  may  have  1> 
I  torturing  the  patient,  and  embarrassing'  the  practitioDcr,  for  months,  pef 
I  haps  for  years.     We  Ijavo  not  space  here  to  specify  the  several  morbij 
I  conditions  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  nervous  disorder.   The  consider*-^ 
Hion  of  them  belongs  to  treatises  on  the  practice  of  medicine.    My  olject 
here,  in  noticing  them,  has  been  to  complete  a  view  of  the  eircumsianceMB 
which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the  nervous  stimulants.      1  would  ■  " 
merely  call  attention  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver,  the  urinary 
^  organs,  and  in  women  the  uterus,  as  tlie  frequent  seats  of  disease  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  various  nervous  disorders ;  and  t^  an  anemic  state  4^^ 
the  blood,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  efSeient  causes  of  the  6&iimH 
affections.     This  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  may  act  doubly.     It 
directly  weakens  the  nervous  centres  through  the  want  of  material  for 
their  support;  while  the  insufficiently  supplied  functions  of  the  systen 
J  generally,  by  their  unceasing  calls  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  cfreuli 
r  tion  and  ref^piratiou  to  supply  them  with  more  and  bett4?r  blood,  main^ 
tain  in  these  centres  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  leading  to  diversified 
nervous  disorder.     Now  the  indications,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  address 
remedies  especially  to  the  original  disease,  and  to  employ  the  nervous 
stimulants  simply  as  adjuvants,  in  order  to  suppress  any  occasional  ex- 
cess of  nervous  derangement,  and  to  prevent  its  injurious  reaction  upon 
the  organs  or  the  system. 

In  the  u.se  of  this  class  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  should  also  bear 
in  mind  the  general  rule  in  relation  to  all  stimulants;  that  the  system 
becomes  habituated  to  them  by  constant  use,  and  tims,  after  a  time, 
almost  ceases  to  feel  their  influence,  unless  exhibited  in  constantly  in- 
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creasing  qaantity.  They  should,  therefore,  seldom  be  employed  con- 
tmnoasly  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Hence,  in  persistent,  and  espe* 
eially  incurable  organic  diseases,  the  nervous  stimulants  are  of  doubtful 
utility,  and  should  be  used  rather  to  correct  occasional  disorder,  than  to 
iostain  a  permanent  impression. 

This  class  of  medicines  is  contraindicated  in  inflammatory  and  febrile 
diseases,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  sthenic,  and  the  blood  rich  and 
abundant  Simple  fever,  or  even  inflammation,  does  not  always  forbid 
their  use ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  blood  is  impaired  in  those  cases. 
And  a  tendency  to  a  low  condition  is  observable,  or  even  in  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  the  opposite  condition,  they  may  often  be  used  advantageously 
in  relieving  attendant  nervous  disorder.  They  are  especially  contrain- 
dicated, when  high  congestive  irritation,  positive  inflammation,  or  organic 
disease,  such  as  hemorrhage,  tumours,  etc.,  occupies  the  nervous  centres 
themselves. 

To  the  severest  nervous  diseases,  or  those  which  are  deeply  radicated 
in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  such,  are  in- 
applicable. Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  palsy,  tetanus,  profound  coma, 
and  even  convulsions,  other  than  those  of  a  comparatively  light  char- 
acter, are  beyond  their  control.  They  may  occasionally  be  used  as  ad- 
juvants in  such  affections,  when  not  contraindicated;  but  should  not  be 
relied  on. 

Before  closing  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a 
brief  view  of  the  different  nervous  affections,  or  rather  forms  of  nervous 
disease,  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed. 

Preliminarily,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  admitted 
hd,  that  depression  and  over:  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  are  attended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  same  phenomena. 
How  this  may  happen  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  treatise  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  circumstance  is  practically  of  little  im- 
portance as  concerns  the  use  of  the  present  class  of  medicines ;  for  they 
are  applicable,  as  already  explained,  to  both  these  opposite  conditions, 
except,  in  reference  to  irritation,  when  it  is  attended  with  active  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  in  the  centre  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity; 
but  the  view  which  the  practitioner  may  take  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition, whether  one  of  exaltation  or  depression,  will  very  much  influence 
the  coincident  treatment. 

The  nervous  conditions  or  affections  requiring  the  use  of  the  nervous 
stimulants  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Morbid  ExciiabilUy  of  the  Nervous  Centres.  This  is  a  morbid  con- 
dition, not  a  deranged  action.  The  patient  may  possess  it,  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  any  excitant  agency,  may  appear  perfectly  well.  The  con- 
dition, however,  is  on  the  brink  of  disease,  into  which  the  slightest  im- 
pulse may  precipitate  the  system.     It  is  often  the  result  of  a  luxurious 
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and  easy  lifs,  with  sedontary  habits,  and  a  feeblo  restraint  over  the 

various  propensities,  moral,  sensual,  or  physical,  whirh  hfilong  to  our 
nature.  Some,  by  their  original  constitution,  inherited  or  accideatal, 
have  a  tendency  to  it.  Such  persons  are  said  to  have  a  nervous  tomper- 
ament.  Women^  by  their  very  nature,  are  more  fiiibject  to  it  than  men ; 
bocauBe,  having  a  great  additional  function  to  peHbmi,  beyond  what  be- 
longs to  the  other  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  require 
more  impressible  nervous  centn^s,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  i3ouble  exist- 
ence may  be  brought  into  a  due  relation,  by  a  ready  perception  of  their 
mutual  wants.  On  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  children  are 
more  excitable  than  adults.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  systems  requires 
a  quick  impressibility  of  their  nervous  centres,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
proper  balance  of  the  functions.  Hence,  in  all  these  classes,  nervous  dis- 
eases are  more  common  than  in  others.  It  is  true,  that  the  nervous 
gtiinulants  have  little  effect  in  correcting  this  morbid  excitability ;  but 
they  may  be  occasionally  used  advantageously  to  guard  against  positive 
disorder,  under  circumstances  of  necessary  exposure.  The  cure  of  the 
condition  most  depend  upon  a  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  employment 
of  measures  calculated  to  irivigorate  without  exciting  the  system. 

2,  Spasmodic  Affections.  These  are  extremely  numerous,  and,  when- 
ever dependent  on  mere  depression  or  excitement,  without  active  con- 
gestion of  the  ner^'ous  centres,  may  be  treated  advanta^^'cously  with  the 
nervous  stimulants.  These  medicines  are  equally  efficient,  whether  the 
gpaam  occupies  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  involuntary,  or  those  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 

Of  the  first,  or  that  seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  have  examplea 
in  subsuitUH  tendinum^  cramps  or  painful  spasms  of  particular  niuscleSi 
and  chnic  spasms  or  convulsions,  sometimes  confined  to  the  muscles  of 
one  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  and  sfHiietimes  more  or  less  general  In 
the  first  and  last  of  these  kinds  of  spa,sm,  the  nervous  stimulants  are 
more  efficient  than  in  the  int^^rmediate.  This  generally  depends  on  an 
amount  of  irritation  either  in  the  nervous  centres  or  other  part,  which  is 
in  most  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  these  medicines.  For  example,  the 
spasms  of  tetanus,  the  externa!  cramps  of  cholera,  and  even  ordinary 
cramps  in  the  limits,  are  little  inlluenccd  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  given 
in  their  proper  capacity.  Such  of  them  as  have  narcotic  properties  are 
often  ^serviceable,  when  carried  to  the  point  of  narcotism. 

Among  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  involuntary  muscles  are  cramp9 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels^  gall-ducts,  ureters^  and  bladder,  and  spawm 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  as  In  asthma^  of  the  CBsophagus,  and,  in  women, 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  There  are  none  of  these,  when  dependent  on 
mere  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres,  whether  spinal  or  cere- 
bral, which  may  not  be  benefited  by  the  nervous  stinmlants.  Btit  they 
are  often  produced  by  local  causes,  and  associated  with  inflammatory 
conditions,  which  contraindicate  the  medicines  of  this  claaa^ 
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Of  Sfwsm  in  the  mixed  yoluntaiy  and  involuntary  muscles  we  have 
examples  in  the  diaphragm,  as  in  hiccough^  which  generally  yields  to 
the  nervous  stimulants,  and  in  painful  spasm  or  cramp^  which  may 
often  be  benefited  by  them,  but  often  also  requires  more  powerful  reme- 
dies; in  the  muscles  of  respiration  generally,  as  in  hooping-cough,  which 
is  much  alleviated,  but  seldom  or  never  cured  by  them ;  and  in  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  in  laryngismus  stridulus  and  catarrhal  croup, 
the  former  of  which  is  often  benefited  by  them,  the  latter  seldom. 

8.  Irregular  Movements  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles,  not  Spasmodic, 
Of  this  kind  are  general  restlessness,  jactitation,  aimless  muscular  mo- 
tions^ whimsical  gesticulations,  imitative  or  suggestive  movements  but 
half  voluntary,  hysterical  laughter,  sobbings,  facial  distortions,  hur- 
ried respiration,  molent  coughing,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  often  happily 
controlled  by  these  remedies. 

4.  Disordered  Sensation,  This  is  extremely  frequent,  and  of  a  char- 
acter more  or  less  amenable  to  nervous  stimulation.  Examples  of  gen- 
eral disorder  of  this  kind  are  presented  in  malaise  or  uneasiness,  fidgeti- 
ness,  weariness,  kissitude,  and  soreness;  and  of  local  disorders  an 
Infinite  variety,  as  tingling,  itching,  prickling,  etc.,  in  the  skin  and 
other  parts ;  neuralgic  pains,  which  may  occur  almost  anywhere ;  head- 
ache, giddiness,  dizziness,  weight,  tension,  fulness,  etc.,  of  the  head; 
buzting,  roaring,  hissing,  whizzing,  etc.,  in  the  ears;  sparkling,  flash' 
ing,  perverted  colouring,  double  vision,  muscas  voliiantes,  etc.,  in  the 
^es;  false  odours  and  perverted  tastes;  feelings  of  want  of  breath, 
weight, tightness,  oppression,  suffocation,  etc.,  in  the  chest;  constrictive 
globus  hystericus  in  the  throat ;  and,  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  numerous  and  diversified  feelings  of  un- 
easiness, which  are  too  vague  to  be  described,  or  to  have  been  named. 

5.  Diminution  or  Loss  of  Muscular  Power  or  Sensation.  Dimness 
of  vision,  hardness  of  hearing,  loss  of  articulation,  aphonia  or  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  voice,  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  constipation  and  tympanites 
from  suspended  peristaltic  movement,  are  examples  of  nervous  disorder, 
which,  though  frequently  dependent  on  affections  quite  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  stimulants,  are  sometimes  purely  functional,  and 
yield  more  or  less  to  their  influence. 

6.  Mental  Disorder.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  depression  or 
false  elation  of  spirits,  hysterical  fancies  and  emotional  perversions, 
brief  delusions,  hypochondriasis,  hysterical  insanity,  and  the  delirium 
of  cerebral  exhaustion,  as  in  low  typhoid  fevers  and  proper  delirium 
tremens.  Obstinate  wakefulness,  untimely  drowsiness,  lethargy,  die- 
turbed  sleep,  nightmare,  uneasiness  or  whimsical  dreaming,  somnam- 
bulism, long-continued  hysterical  insensibility,  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category. 
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7.  DerangemeniB  of  the  Organic  Fitnctwns,  These  embrace  every 
conceivable  dieorder  of  every  function,  whether  increase,  diminution*  or 
perversion,  provided  only  that  it  du  not  remit  from  inflammation  or  or- 
gftnie  disease;  for  all  these  functions  are  more  or  less  under  the  eonlrol 
of  the  nervous  centreB,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them;  but  a 
brief  notice  of  a  few  of  them  may  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of 
their  nature-  In  relation  to  the  lungs,  there  is  dynpnoea  and  asphifxia; 
to  the  heart,  palpilaiionn  and  faininess,  or  positive  »yncope;  to  the 
stomach,  nauaea,  vomiting,  eruclaiion^,  Jiatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  mor- 
bid vrauifig,  and  desire  for  strange  artirles  of  food  or  medicine;  to  the 
bowels,  borborygmi,  diarrhcea,  and  eondipalion;  to  the  kidneys,  ewceS' 
give  limpid  diuresis;  and  to  all  other  secretory  organs,  more  or  less 
perversion  of  their  office. 

Of  the  recognized  diseases  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  above  no- 
ticed occur  moat  frequently,  and  in  greatest  diversity,  and  in  which  they 
most  readily  yield,  at  least  temi>orarily,  to  the  nervous  stimulants,  hj/s- 
teria  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  bead.  Probably  nervous  rheumatism 
and  gout  come  next  in  order;  and  the  grouter  number  of  the  plienomona 
above  mentioned  are  often  nothing  more  than  results  of  disordered  func- 
tion, arising  from  influences  which,  ordinarily  producing  the  inflamma- 
tory eymptonm  of  those  diseases,  cause  only  nervous  disordtn*  when  they 
act  upon  feeble,  anemic,  or  nervous  individuals.  1  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  functional  disorder  in  these  affections,  though  occasionally 
mui*h  benefited  by  this  class  of  remedies,  does  not  yield  to  them  so 
readily  as  the  analogous  affections  in  hysteria.  Chorea,  pertussis,  spas- 
modic aMma,  ?iervous  coughs  hypochondriasis,  and  delirium  tremens 
are  cither  special  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  stimnlanls  are  often  in- 
dicated, but  are  generally  alone  insufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Epilepsy 
and  neuralgia  are  sometimes  benefited  by  them,  but  very  seldom  cured. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  diseases  which  are  not  occasionally  attended,  in 
certain  stages  of  their  progress,  or  in  certain  associated  conditions  of  the 
system,  with  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  enumerated,  and  in  which  the 
nervous  stimulants  are  not  sometimes  indicated. 


There  are  various  remedial  influences  which  act  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  nervous  stimulants,  and 
which,  not  being  properly  medicines,  niust  l>e  considered  in  this  place. 
They  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  the  emoiional  and  the  sensa- 
iionoL 
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The  excitant  emotions  may  often  be  nsefullj  brought  into  play,  in  de- 
pressed or  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  functions.  Hope,  confidence^ 
jay,  love,  ambition,  and  other  analogous  states  of  mind,  exercise,  within 
due  bounds,  a  most  happy  influence,  overflowing,  as  it  were  from  their 
own  special  centres,  over  the  whole  cerebral  and  spinal  regions,  and 
throughout  the  sensitive  system,  diffusing  a  sort  of  physical  exhilaration, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  equalize  excitement,  and  raise  up  the 
morbidly  depressed  nervous  functions  to  their  healthy  level.  Their  effects 
•re,  indeed,  closely  analogous,  in  several  respects,  to  that  of  the  purer 
nervous  stimulants.  They  not  only  excite  the  nervous  centres,  but, 
through  them,  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  diffuse  a  glow  over  the 
frame,  and  not  unfrequently  increase  the  various  secretions,  including 
even  the  menstrual.  These  are  ordinary  effects  of  the  class  of  medicines 
we  are  now  considering.  Another  coincidence  is  the  wakefulness  which 
they  often  occasion  in  a  state  of  health,  while  they  sometimes  produce 
sleep  by  quieting  the  nervous  disorder,  which  prevents  it  in  disease. 
Like  these  medicines,  also,  in  excess,  they  may  give  rise  to  vertigo,  head- 
ache, mental  confusion,  tremors,  etc.;  but  very  seldom,  like  the  narcotics, 
cause  positive  intoxication,  delirium,  or  stupor,  by  their  own  immediate 
action. 

The  methods  of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  a  patient  in  any 
particular  case,  and  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  they  should 
be  resorted  to,  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner. But  every  one  should  bear  in  mind  their  great  efficiency,  and  be 
prepared  to  avail  himself  of  it  when  the  occasion  may  offer.  He  should 
also  bear  in  mind  one  important  rule ;  to  proportion,  namely,  the  degree 
of  the  influence  wanted  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case,  and  take  care 
that  injury  is  not  done  by  excess.  He  must  be  as  cautious  not  to  over- 
dose his  patient,  in  the  use  of  these  remedial  means,  as  in  that  of  med- 
icines. Hysieria^  hypochondriasis,  and  insanity,  are  affections  upon 
which  the  medicina  mentis  may  often  be  brought  usefully  to  bear.  The 
influence  of  hope  and  confidence  in  favouring  the  action  of  other  remedies 
is  well  known.  How  often  do  neuralgic  pain  and  even  spasm  seem  to 
yield  to  means  wholly  inert,  as  to  the  metallic  tractors,  or  the  globules 
of  thehomoeopathist,  when  the  hopes  of  the  patient  are  strongly  excited, 
or  his  full  confidence  gained  in  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  used  1  How 
often  do  we  see  epileptic  convulsions  postponed  for  months  in  pure  func- 
tional cases,  or  perhaps  set  aside  completely,  under  the  use  of  remedies 
from  which  the  patient  confidently  expected  relief,  though  long  experience 
may  have  satisfactorily  proved  their  utter  worthlessnessi  Intermittent 
fever,  and  other  periodical  diseases,  are  often  interrupted  by  a  conviction 
inspired  into  the  patient,  by  whatever  means,  that  he  will  miss  the  ap- 
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proacbing,  or  aoy  particular  paroxysm.  It  is  well  known  that  successful 
love  has  often  arrested  approaclilng  insanity,  if  it  has  not  proved  reme- 
dial even  after  the  disease  ha^  been  established.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  instancee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  various  excitemente  of 
travel f  its  anticipations,  novelties,  surprises,  diversified  incidents,  ra- 
rieties  of  scene,  and  niultiplied  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures  and  tb^ 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  contribute,  in  many  cases  of  nervous  disorder, 
moin?  powerfully  to  the  cure,  than  any  medicine  or  combination  of  med- 
icines whieli  could  be  applied. 

Under  the  same  bead  may  also  be  placed  the  effects  of  surprise,  or 
other  startling  impression  upon  the  mind,  in  overcoming  neuralgic 
pains,  and  morbid  mental  or  physico-nervoua  associations.  One  of  the 
most  e [Tie lent  methods  of  efieekin^^  mild  singtdtus  is  to  startle  the  patient 
by  a  sudden  exclamation,  or  by  a  declaration  calculated  to  produce  quick 
and  strong  emotion.  The  hysiericai  female,  or  hypochondriac  male, 
will  be  roused  out  of  apparetit  stupor  in  the  case  of  the  former,  or  some 
morbid  conceit  in  that  of  the  latter,  by  skilfully  contrived  plans  of  pow- 
erfully impressing  their  feelings  or  imagination.  Nervous  headache  is 
often  rdieved  by  a  sudden  and  strong  diversion  of  the  attention,  how- 
ever effected. 

2,  SENSATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

These  may  often  be  so  employed  as  to  become  powerful  meanfi  in  the 
cure  of  various  functional  disorder.  They  operate  either  by  a  direct 
excitation  of  depressed  nervous  centres,  or  by  revulsively  relieving  those 
which  (ire  in  a  state  of  irritation.  There  are  two  sets  of  them,  on^ 
acting  through  the  special  senses,  the  other  through  the  general  sen- 
sibility. 

1.  Through  the  Special  Senses.  A  sadden  impression  on  the  retina, 
as  from  a  flash  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  [»iace,  or  of  lightning  in  the  night, 
may  sometimes  rouse  a  torpid  brain,  when  only  functionally  affected. 
♦  Similar  impressions  on  the  sense  of  smell  will  often  check  asphyxia; 
and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  fetid  substances  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  they  relieve  nervous  disorder. 

A  sudden  sharp  sound  may  arrest  a  threatened  attack  of  syncope  j 
and  blowing  in  the  ear  is  one  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  laryn- 
gismas  stridulus.  It  is  probable  that  music  operates  rcmedially,  in  part, 
by  a  moderately  Btimulant  influence  on  the  auditory  centres;  although 
Bomelbing  higher  than  sensation  is  here  also  concerned ;  for  sounds  ar- 
ranged melodiously,  or  in  harmony,  have  associations  with  our  mental 
constitution,  which  often  ptnverfully  excite  emotion,  and  thus  prodaea 
nervous  stimulation  by  an  additional  infiucnce.  In  calming  morbid  nefw 
vous  irregularity  or  excitement,  music  is  well  known  to  have  had  extra- 
ordinary Influence  from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  when  the  harp  of 
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David  composed  the  mental  distemperature  of  the  Jewish  monarch.  I 
was  once  witness  to  a  striking  case  of  this  kind.  It  was  in  a  stage-coach 
ftin  of  passengers,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  women  who  could 
fling.  A  young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  insanity. 
After  haying  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping  out  of  the  window  of  the 
▼ehide,  he  was  seized  by  the  passengers,  and  compelled  to  remain.  The 
idea  took  possession  of  his  mind  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  robbers, 
who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  began  to  scream  violently  and  incessantly ; 
and  no  assurances,  nor  anything  else  that  could  be  done,  seemed  to  pacify 
him.  At  length  our  female  companions  suggested  the  effects  of  music. 
The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  they  began  to  sing  in  concert;  enter> 
taining  us  with  song  after  song  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  good  nature. 
The  poor  maniac  gradually  began  to  show  the  influence  of  the  music. 
His  cries  became  less  violent,  and  by  degrees  subsided  into  complete 
calmness;  and  before  the  strains  ceased  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  music 
probably  acted  as  a  stimulant,  calming  the  perturbation,  by  bringing  the 
nervous  centres  to  a  similar  level  of  excitement,  after  which  they  fell 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  previous  exaltation,  and 
sleep  ensued. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  excessively  disagreeable  taste  may  operate 
similarly  in  rousing  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

A  strong  pressure  on  the  upper  lip  will  sometimes  enable  one  to  con- 
trol an  otherwise  irresistible  tendency  to  sneeze ;  and  a  smart  slap  on  the 
back  may  surprise  nervous  spasm  of  the  glottis  into  relaxation. 

2.  Through  the  (hneral  Sensibility.  Smart  pain  produced  by  any 
cause  will  often  relieve  nervous  disease.  Not  unfrequently  a  restless 
patient  may  be  made  to  sleep  by  a  pair  of  blisters  to  his  extremities.  I 
knew  a  gentleman  who  was  never  free  from  morbid  hypochondriacal  sen- 
sations except  when  he  had  a  blister  drawing  upon  his  epigastrium.  The 
pain  produced  by  a  sinapism  over  the  stomach  is  probably  quite  as  effi- 
cient as  the  revulsive  effect  of  the  inflammation,  and  even  more  so,  in 
relieving  spasm  of  that  organ.  But  pain  may  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  overwhelm  instead  of  rousing  the  nervous  centres,  as  we  see  con- 
stantly in  violent  spasms  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  ureters,  etc.  As  a 
remedial  measure,  therefore,  it  must  be  used  with  discretion.  To  this 
category  belong  the  shock  produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  cold  and 
by  electricity,  each  of  which  merits  a  brief  notice. 

Cold  as  a  Nervous  Stimulant,  Cold  operates,  in  this  capacity,  solely 
through  the  sensation  produced  by  its  contact  with  the  surface.  Though 
a  depressing  agent  in  its  direct  action  upon  the  part  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  it  yet  communicates  to  the  nervous  centres  an  impression, 
denominated  the  sensation  or  sense  of  cold,  which  is  really  excitant 
This  excitant  impression  may  often  be  taken  advantage  of  therapeutically 
to  arouse  the  nervous  system  generally,  or  some  great  function,  as  the 
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circulatory  or  respiratory,  the  nenrous  centres  of  which  may  be  proa- 
trated.  Cold  \b  applied  in  various  methods,  and  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity  for  this  puqiose,  L  One  of  the  mildest  is  by  simply  sprinkling 
cold  water  on  the  face,  or  dashing-  it  with  a  slight  degree  of  force  by 
means  of  the  finger.  This  oftftn  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  obviating 
syiico[)e  or  asphyxia,  and  wil!  suffice  to  arouse  a  patient  from  slight  attacks 
of  this  kind-  2,  A  stronger  method,  is  to  dash  ii  upon  the  head,  bock 
of  the  neck,  and  shoulders,  out  of  a  small  vessel  This  plan  may  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  stupefaction  from  narcotic  poisuning,  as  by  opium 
for  example,  in  which  it  will  sometimes  temporarily  excite  the  suscepti* 
billty  of  the  brain,  and  enable  it  to  feel  the  impression  of  emetic  medi- 
cines upon  the  stomach.  Vomiting  may  thus  be  induced,  which  the 
medicine  unaided  might  be  incompetent  to  effect.  In  asphyxia  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  about 
a  return  of  respiration.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  cold,  suddenly  applied 
to  the  surface,  is  to  induce  an  involuntary  inspiratory  effort,  through  its 
excitant  influence  on  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration.  This  inspiration 
is  what  is  needed  for  the  recommencement  of  the  vital  movements.  Air 
is  inhaled,  the  blood  is  changed,  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  before  torpid, 
carry  onward  the  arterialized  fluid,  this  reat^hes  the  heart,  and  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  circulation,  thus  reanimated,  sends  the  life-giving  current 
everywheif*  througli  the  body.  If  the  poison  has  ceased  to  act,  thid 
simple  measure  may  be  sufficient ;  if  not^  it  at  least  gives  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  cmploymeni  of  othera  more  efficient  So  also  in  the  asphyxia 
from  chloroform,  and  other  poisons  operating  in  a  similar  manner  Spas- 
modic closure  of  the  glottis  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus may  he  relieved  in  the  same  way;  the  excitant  impression  on  the 
nervous  centre,  which  causes  the  effort  at  inspiration^  operating  so  as  to 
relax  the  spasm  which  would  impede  the  entrance  of  air.  3.  A  third  and 
still  moj'e  energetic  method  of  applying  cold  for  the  purpose  of  a  ner- 
vous stimulant,  is  by  means  of  ihe  cold  i^howcr  bath.  This  may  be 
employed,  in  eases  of  mental  torpor,  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  brain ; 
but  care  must  always  be  ijaken  that  there  is  sufficient  energy  in  the  sys- 
tem to  insure  reaction  against  the  immediately  depressing  influence  of 
the  cold  on  the  surface.  4.  A  fourth  method,  more  energetic  as  a  ner- 
vous stimulant  than  either  of  the  others,  is  cold  affusion,  or  the  pouring 
of  cold  water,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  pails,  or  other  vessels, 
held  two  or  three  feet  above  the  body.  This  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in  fevers,  with  the  view  of  cutting  them  short;  aa 
object  which  is  effected  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  and  possibly  in  remit- 
tentSr  but  never  in  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  The  operation  of  tlie  remedy 
is  partly  by  cooling  the  heat  of  the  surface ;  but  it  is  mainly  by  the 
powerful  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  breaking  the  morbid  associa* 
tioos  upon  which  the  disease  may  depend,  and  introducing  a  new  series 
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of  actioDS  which  may  subside  into  health.  Bat  the  measure  does  not 
always  succeed,  and  is  somewhat  hazardous  where  it  does  not ;  and  in 
general  there  are  other  and  milder  means  which  are  in  the  end  probably 
more  effectual.  But  there  is  a  condition  of  great  danger,  in  which  cold 
affusion  has  been  employed  with  much  asserted  success ;  and  in  which, 
should  other  measures  fail,  the  practitioner  would  be  justi6ed  in  having 
recourse  to  it.  I  allude  to  the  condition  of  collapse  sometimes  occurring 
at  the  commencement  of  malignant  febrile  diseases,  and  often  character- 
izing the  onset  of  pernicious  or  congestive  fever.  The  patient  in  this  con- 
dition, though  really  cold  both  without  and  within,  as  shown  by  the  state 
of  the  breath,  not  unfrequently  complains  of  burning  heat  The  sensation 
of  the  cold  affusion  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to  him  at  first  ;^  and  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  begins  to  feel  an  unpleasant  sense  of  chilliness,  is  the 
time  to  cease  with  the  application  of  cold,  and  to  apply  measures  requi- 
site for  favouring  reaction ;  as  wiping  him  dry,  wrapping  him  up  in  blank- 
ets, etc.  The  powerful  stimulus  of  the  cold  to  the  nervous  centres  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  great  agent  of  restoration.  Other  affec- 
tions in  which  cold  affusion  has  been  used  are  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid,  and  puerperal  convulsions.  In  the  use 
of  affusion  the  patient  should  be  stripped  naked,  and  may  either  have 
the  water  poured  upon  him  from  above  while  sitting  over  a  tub ;  or, 
what  is  more  convenient,  he  may  be  placed  horizontally,  and  the  affusion 
be  made  from  a  pitcher  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  5.  The 
diost  energetic  method  of  applying  cold  as  a  nervous  stimulant  is  by 
immersing  a  patient  in  the  cold  bath.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  too 
powerful  for  the  object  aimed  at,  which  can  be  sufficiently  accomplished 
by  one  of  the  other  plans.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  it  to  be  resorted 
to  in  one  case  of  apparently  almost  fatal  prostration  in  the  pernicious 
paroxysm,  with  the  supposed  effect  of  producing  reaction,  and  saving 
the  life  of  the  patient 

The  temperature  of  the  water  for  these  purposes  may  be  from  33®  to 
60®  F.,  but  must  vary  with  the  method  of  application.  When  merely 
sprinkled  upon  the  face,  it  can  scarcely  be  too  cold.  When  dashed 
moderately  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  or  used  in  the  form  of  a  shower 
bath,  it  may  be  at  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned. 
When  poured  from  a  height  over  the  whole  body,  or  used  in  the  form  of 
a  bath,  it  may  be  between  the  mean  and  the  highest  temperature.  The 
period  of  application  should  always  be  very  short.  It  is  the  shock  that 
is  wanted,  not  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cold.  If  it  be  continued 
too  long,  the  depressing  effect  will  reach  even  the  nervous  centres  them- 
selves, and  a  result  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  desired  will  be  obtained. 
An  instant  is  often  enough ;  and  tlie  application  should  seldom  be  pro- 
tracted more  than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Electricity  in  Relation  to  its  Sensational  Effect.  In  the  precise  sense 
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in  which  the  remedy  is  here  considered,  electricity  acts  merely  by  excitr 
ing  scDB&tioD.  In  regard  to  its  influences  in  genera],  it  is  &  universal 
stimulant,  and  has  been  treated  of,  along  with  heat,  under  the  general 
head  of  stimulation.  The  various  methods  of  applying  it  have  there 
l>eon  considered.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  influence  of  ite 
Bfaock,  in  other  words,  with  the  sensation  it  excites  when  applied  so  aa  to 
make  a  painful  impression  upon  the  nervouR  centres,  which  painful  im- 
pression is  the  source  of  the  remedial  influence.  For  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  applied  in  two  modes,  either  by  the  discharge  of  a  Ley  den  jar, 
or  by  rapid  irilermiesions  of  the  ctirrent  by  means  of  the  different  coil 
machines.  TIk*  latter  is  the  more  effective  method,  as  the  impression  is 
sustained,  and  can  be  graduated  exactly  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case. 
The  thei'apeutic  effect  aimed  at  by  thus  exciting  sensation,  is  to  rouse 
the  functions  from  torpor  by  the  diffusive  stimulation  which  such  an  im- 
pression produced,  when  not  overwhelmingly  violent  It  is  not  in  the 
prostration  from  Jong-continued  disease,  or  that  which  often  attends  the 
progress  and  close  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  that  the  remedy 
is  indicated.  There  is  here  not  force  enough  to  sustain  the  excitement 
afUn*  it  has  been  produced-  and  a  continuance  of  the  measure  would  only 
further  exhaust  the  excitability.  The  cases  in  which  electricity  is  appli- 
cable, upon  this  principle,  are  those  in  which  the  system  has  been  sud- 
denly prostrated  into  more  or  less  complete  insensibility  through  impress 
sions  on  the  nerrous  centres,  and  in  which  the  excitability  remains 
unexhausted.  Such  are  attacks  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  especially  after 
the  cause  has  ceased  to  act  The  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  before 
referred  to  (see  page  537),  in  which  the  electro  in  ague  tic  machine  aroused 
sensation  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  direct  symptoms  of  the  poison 
had  been  followeti  by  great  prostration,  and  in  which  life  appeared  to  be 
saved  in  consequence,  are  examples  of  this  kind.  The  apparently  co- 
matose state  of  hystrria  is  another  condition  which  indicates  the  use  of 
the  remedy.  It  would,  probably,  moreover^  servo  an  excellent  piirpose 
in  some  cases  of  malingering. 


L  MUSK. 
MOSCIIUS.  U,  S.,  Br. 


1.  Origin,  Musk  is  the  product  of  an  animal  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  deer,  usually  less  than  three  feet  high,  with  elevated 
haunches,  long  and  narrow  ears,  a  short  tail,  and  tusks  projecting  down- 
wards  from  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  of  various  colours,  but  the  most  com- 
mon is  a  deep  iron-gray.    The  musk  is  conlained  in  an  oval  sac,  situated 
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between  the  ombiliciis  and  prepuce,  and  opening  outwards  by  a  small 
orifioe. 

The  animal  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Asia,  lying 
between  Siberia  in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  south, 
and  comprehending  Chinese  Tartaiy  and  Thibet  It  is  solitary  and  timid, 
preferring  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  places  among  the  mount- 
ains, and  seeking  its  food  at  night  The  natives  catch  it  in  snares,  or 
km  it  by  means  of  cross-bows  set  in  its  paths.  Sometimes  they  also 
shoot  it  with  g^ns,  or  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  After  its  death,  the  bag 
is  cut  off  and  dried. 

The  musk  of  commerce  is  brought  from  two  sources ;  from  Siberia, 
through  Russia,  and  from  China,  by  the  port  of  Canton.  The  Chinese 
Tsriety  is  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one  imported  into 
this  country. 

The  great  value  of  musk  leads  to  its  frequent  adulteration,  and  it  sel- 
dom reaches  our  shops  quite  pure.  The  Chinese  open  the  sacs,  remove 
their  contents,  which  they  mix  with  dried  bullock's  blood  and  other  im- 
purities, and  then  reintroduce  a  portion  of  the  mixture  into  the  sac,  and 
dose  the  opening  more  or  less  carefully.  Another  portion  they  inclose 
in  artificial  sacs,  made  from  the  skin  or  scrotum  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is 
these  latter  which  are  most  frequently  brought  to  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  observation.  After  importation,  the  contents  of  the 
bags  are  removed,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  undergo  another  adulteration. 
In  the  process  of  granulation,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  shops. 

2.  SensMe  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  true  musk  sac  is  oval,  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches  long,  bare  on  the  side  at  which  it  was 
attached,  and  covered  on  the  other  with  coarse  hairs,  arranged  concen- 
trically about  a  small  opening.  The  sacs  commonly  imported  are  of 
about  the  same  size,  but  are  full  and  rounded  as  if  stuffed,  have  a  piece 
of  membrane  on  one  side,  and  a  portion  of  hairy  skin  on  the  other,  and 
show  clearly  where  the  two  pieces  have  been  clumsily  sewed  together. 
'  As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  the  musk  is  in  irregular  grains,  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  fre- 
quently mingled  with  the  short  hairs  of  the  sac,  which  appear  to  have 
been  added  to  increase  the  weight  The  aniell  is  strong,  extremely  dif- 
flisive  and  permanent,  to  most  persons  very  disagreeable  in  its  greatest 
intensity,  but  usually  considered  agp*eeable  when  slight,  and  much  es- 
teemed in  perfumery.  So  diffusive  and  so  permanent  is  it,  that  a  small 
portion  of  musk  will  scent  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  chamber  for  many 
dajTS,  without  losing  any  appreciable  portion  of  its  weight ;  and  the  slight- 
est contact  with  it  will  give  an  odour  to  the  person  or  clothing,  which 
remains  for  a  considerable  time.  In  some  very  nervous  persons,  the 
smell  produces  giddiness  and  faintncss;  and  it  has  been  known  to  throw 
hysterical  women  iuto  convulsiona     The  iasie  is  bitter,  somewhat  acrid, 
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and  disagreeable.  Musk  is  inflammable*  It  imparts  its  virtues  par- 
tiatlj  in  water  and  aleoliol;  but  neither  daid  bas  been  fouud  to  act  gatiB- 
factorily  as  a  menstruum  in  pharmacy,  Tbe  active  principle  has  not 
been  isolatcfl.  Thoyt^^h  musk  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  mat- 
ter volatilizable  by  heat,  yet  it  cannot  he  deprived  of  its  odour  by  dis- 
tillation witb  water, 

Mnnk  will  koep  for  a  lonp:  time  unimpaired  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle, 
in  a  dry  place.  It  should  always  have  its  own  strong  eharacteristic 
odour  and  taste,  a  colour  neither  very  pale  nor  blackish,  and  an  unctuous 
feel,  without  grittiness. 

3,  Ejects  on  the  System.  In  medicinal  doses,  musk  produces  a  feeling 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  sligbt  cerebral  excitement,  isoniB 
increaee  iu  tbe  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  warm  softness 
of  the  skin,  which  continue  for  a  stiort  tinie,  and  then  subside  without 
leaving  any  unpleasant  effect  behind.  Taken  more  largely,  it  is  said  to 
disturb  the  s^tomaeh,  and  to  occasion  a  feeling  of  weight,  giddiness,  and 
pain  in  the  head,  with  considerable  excitement  of  the  circulation,  and  a 
tendency  to  sleep.  I  have,  however,  never  noticed  this  last  effect  In 
very  large  doses,  we  are  told  by  Jiirg,  that  it  causes  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  It  is,  then,  a  moderate  stimulant  to 
the  circulation,  and  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  though 
possessed  of  little  narcotic  power.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  found  it 
somewhat  excitant  to  tbe  genital  organs,  (Trait,  de  The  rap,,  4e  ed.,  ii. 
218  )  It  is  said  also  to  have  sometimes  proved  diaphoretic  and  diuretic ; 
wliich,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  the  stimulants. 

Its  odorous  principle,  which  is  probably  also  tbe  source  of  its  mediciu&l 
activity,  is  certainly  absorbed;  as  it  was  noticed  by  Tiedemann  and 
Onielin  iu  the  blood,  and  is  often  strongly  perceptible  in  the  urine,  per- 
spiration, and  pulmonary  exhalation. 

4.  The  rape  ulic  Application.  Musk  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  It  raay 
be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  nervous  stimulants  already  de- 
tailed ;  and  probably  exercises  their  peculiar  influence  iu  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  of  the  class.  It  would  apjM?ar  to  be  specially  applicable 
to  cas€^s  in  which  severe  spasm,  or  great  nervous  disturbance,  ia  aaso- 
ciated  with  a  prostrate  circulation. 

Low  Fevtris,  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  iow  fevers,  with  subsultus 
tendinnm,  nervous  tremors,  and  hiccough  j  and,  so  far  as  these  nervous 
phenomena  were  concerned,  it  was  no  doubt  useful ;  but  its  stimulant 
powers  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  such  cases,  and  it  is  now  little 
employed. 

Adi/namic  Pneumonia.  M.  Rccamier  has  recommended  musk  in  a 
certain  condition  which  occasionally  supervenes  upon  pneumonia,  and  is 
characttnzed  by  tbe  occurrence  of  delirium,  with  a  general  failure  of  the 
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y$ftal  forces,  and  dangerous  prostration.  MM.  Troussean  and  Pidonz 
have  tried  it,  in  similar  cases,  with  favourable  results,  and  are  disposed 
to  prize  it  highly  under  these  circumstances.  (Ibid,,  p.  223.)  The  condi- 
tion alluded  to  is  not  that  debility  which  attends  typhous  pneumonia, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood. 
Neither  is  it  that  which  comes  on  after  the  occurrence  of  the  suppura- 
tire  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  one  in  which  the  nervous  power  appears 
to  {b\\  at  once,  and  the  general  powers  of  the  system  to  give  way  with 
it^  as  happens  in  sudden  attacks  of  the  pernicious  state  in  our  remittent 
miasmatic  fevers.  The  last-mentioned  writers  have  found  it  to  occur  in 
pneomonia  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  which  seems  to  be  a  preferable 
seat  of  the  disease  in  adynamic  cases.  A  few  successive  doses  of  musk 
have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the  patient  out  of  this  adynamic  state,  and 
to  remove  the  delirium,  after  which  the  disease  has  followed  a  regular 
march  towards  health. 

Pernicious  Fever,  It  has  been  stated  that  the  condition  of  pneumonia 
jaat  mentioned  was  analogous  to  the  pernicious  paroxysms  which  some- 
times supervene  on  miasmatic  fever,  in  which  the  prominent  symptoms 
depend  on  vast  prostration  or  disorder  of  the  nervous  power.  From  the 
experience  of  the  highly  authoritative  practitioners  above  mentioned  in 
these  pneumonic  cases,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  musk  in  the  stage  of 
collapse  of  our  miasmatic  pernicious  or  congestive  fevers,  in  which  the 
pathological  state  certainly  affords  a  fair  indication  for  its  use.  Though 
less  stimulant  to  the  circulation  than  some  of  the  medicines  employed  in 
this  affection,  it  is  very  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres, 
which  are  probably  specially  in  fault.  It  might  be  used  in  conjunction 
wiUi  the  other  remedies,  and  certainly,  I  think,  could  do  no  harm. 

Oouiy  Spasms  in  the  Stomach.  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms,  from  his  own  experience,  in  favour  of  musk  in  gout  attacking 
the  stomach ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  in  spasmodic 
cases  of  this  kind,  whether  retrocedent  or  original.  If  the  spasm  is 
accompanied  with  coldness  of  the  skin  and  depressed  pulse,  and  resists 
ordinary  measures,  recourse  should  always  be  had  to  musk,  which 
should  be  given  freely.  Cullen  recommends  it  in  other  cases  of  retro- 
cedent gout;  and,  whenever  the  affection  is  spasmodic,  or  purely  nerv- 
ous, and  the  same  depressed  condition  of  the  circulation  exists,  it  may 
be  employed  with  propriety;  but  it  is  contraindicated  in  the  internal 
inflammatory  attacks  of  that  disease,  and  might  do  serious  injury. 

Painful  Spasms  of  the  Involuntary  or  Semi  voluntary  Muscles.  In 
all  cases  of  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  as  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  ureter,  and  gall-ducts,  or  of  those  con- 
jointly of  animal  and  organic  life,  as  of  the  diaphragm,  if  attended 
with  collapse  of  the  circulation,  and  especially  when  other  measures 
(ail,  mnak  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  antispasmodics  at 
yoL.L— 88 
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command.     But,  as  in  the  ease  of  gout  in  the  Btomach,  it  must  be  given 

Infantile  Convulsions  from  JnieMnal  Spasm,  The  late  Dr.  Joseph 

Parrish  employed  «iusk  in  this  affection  with  ^reat  success;  and,  follow- 
ing his  practice,  I  Jmve  found  it  extremely  useful  in  similar  cases  of  a 
very  threatening  character.  A  proper  dia^^nosis,  however,  is  all-rmportr 
ant.  In  many  of  the  convulsive  affectirms  of  children,  with  strong 
determination  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  injurious. 
In  the  eases  referred  to,  the  convulsions  are  frequently  preceded  by  a 
Budden  BtilTening  of  the  body,  as  if  the  chihl  were  in  great  pain,  and 
sometimes  by  a  quick  piercing  scream;  and,  if  the  abdomen  be  exam* 
iued,  it  will  generally  be  found  more  or  lees  tympanitic.  These  convul- 
sions are  al*s0  strongly  characterized  by  a  sudden  return  of  intelligence 
after  they  have  eea.ned,  instead  of  the  protracted  coma  which  is  apt  ta 
fallow  those  in  which  the  brain  is  actively  congested.  The  effect 
depends  on  a  sudden  impression  made  on  the  cerebral  centres  by  the 
painful  spasm  of  the  bowels;  and,  under  the  rUsturbauce  of  these  eentrea, 
before  time  has  betm  allowed  for  the  occurrence  of  vascular  irritation, 
the  convulsive  movements  take  place.  In  many  cases  the  convulsions 
return  frequently,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
the  life  of  the  child  is  in  imminent  danger  The  musk  may  be  given,  in 
these  canes,  by  enema;  two  or  three  grains  being  administered  to  chil- 
dren a  year  old.  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  if  necessary. 

Hiccough.  Within  my  experience,  there  is  no  remedy  or  combination 
of  remedies  so  efficacious  in  hiccough  as  musk;  and,  were  its  only 
recommendation  the  almost  certain  command  which  it  had  over  tbta 
affection,  it  would  be  a  highly  valuable  medicine.  Ordinary  hiccough 
is  quitt^  trivial;  but  sometitnes,  whether  as  an  apparently  original  affec- 
tion, or  as  an  attendant  on  other  diseases,  it  is  extremely  obstinate  and 
troublesome,  racking  the  patient,  preventing  sleep,  and  wearing  out  the 
strength  by  its  constant  ngitation.  I  have  known  it  to  continue  in  this 
way  for  a  week,  resisting  ail  ordinary  measures,  and  reducing  the  patient 
almost  to  despair.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  extensive^  musk  has  never  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  affec- 
tion, and  in  general  very  promptly.  The  only  instance  in  which  it  did 
not  effect  an  entire  cure  was  an  intermittent  attack  of  the  spasms,  occur- 
ring  in  paroxysms  at  regular  intervals.  Musk  always  controlled  the 
paroxysms,  but  they  returned  at  the  stated  period,  and  were  finally 
arrested  by  quinia.  In  another  case,  of  an  extremely  obstinate  charac- 
ter, 1  had  used  the  remedy  for  twenty-four  hours  without  effect;  when, 
on  examining  the  musk,  I  found  it  very  feeble.  Another  parcel  was 
sent  for  from  a  different  quarter,  and  promptly  arrested  the  affection.  It 
was  used  in  the  ordinary  dose. 

Various  Nervous  Diseases.  Musk  has  been  commended  in  hysteria. 
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ehoreft,  epOepsy,  tetanus,  eclampsia,  mania,  and  even  hydrophobia,  and 
has  been  employed  also  id  asthma,  hooping-cough,  palpitations,  cholera, 
and  colic.  It  may  no  doubt  be  useful  in  most  of  these  affections,  under 
circumstances  calling  for  the  nervous  stimulants ;  but  it  is  probably  in  no 
ease  more  efficacious  than  some  other  articles  of  the  class,  might  under 
many  circumstances  prove  injurious  if  not  used  with  great  discrimina- 
tion, and  has  been  abandoned  generally  by  the  profession  after  a  fair  trial. 
I  need  not  say  that  it  is  altogether  useless  in  hydrophobia.  Its  enor- 
mously high  price  when  pure,  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  purity  as  it  is  kept  in  the  shops,  are  also  strong  objections  to  its 
use,  and  have,  no  doubt,  very  much  contributed  to  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  {Men.  I  would,  however,  urge  its  use  upon  the  profession,  in  the 
affections  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  above ;  namely,  in  obaii- 
note  hiccough,  and  the  convulsions  of  infanta  from  intestinal  spasm, 
from  my  own  experience ;  in  painful  spasms  of  the  involuntary  muscles 
with  collapse  of  the  system,  especially  when  gouty,  upon  the  authority 
of  CuUen,  and  general  experience;  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  pneu- 
monia referred  to,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Recamier  and  of  MM.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux;  and  in  the  collapse  of  the  first  stage  of  pernicious 
fever,  upon  the  ground  of  reason  and  analogy. 

Administration,  Musk  is  given  in  substance ;  all  officinal  liquid  pre- 
parations of  it  having  been  generally  abandoned.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  thirty  grains ;  but  the  least  quantity  which  should  be  given  to  an 
adnlt^  as  the  drug  is  usually  found  in  the  shops,  is  ten  grains;  and  this 
should  always  be  increased,  if  found  to  produce  no  observable  effect  on 
the  system.  Should  the  dose  occasion  a  feeling  of  weight,  vertigo,  or 
pain  in  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  diminished.  It  may  be  given 
in  pill,  or  emulsion ;  in  the  latter  form,  being  suspended  in  peppermint 
water  or  diluted  cinnamon  water,  by  means  of  gum  arable  and  sugar. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  particle  should  be  spilled  when  it  is 
exhibited ;  as  it  will  lung  scent  the  apartment  disagreeably,  and  to  some 
perhaps  injuriously. 


11.  CASTOR. 

CASTOREUM.  U.  8.,  Br. 

Origin,  Castor  is  a  product  of  the  beaver.  Castor  Fiber  of  natural- 
ists. In  this  animal,  in  both  sexes,  there  are  two  pairs  of  follicles  or 
small  sacs,  situated  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals,  of  which  the 
lower  and  larger  contains  the  castor.  After  death,  this  is  removed  and 
dried,  the  pair  being  still  connected  by  a  slender  cord,  which  is  their 
excretory  duct 
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[    Two  varieties  of  castor  are  recognized  in  the  books,  one  collected  ifl 

TRussUi,  the  otbi^r  iii  the  northwestern  parts  of  thife  Continent,  dlstinJ 
^oished  as  the  UuHsian,  and  American  or  Canadian  castor  The  IaIm 
Liplone  is  used  in  this  country.  ^^M 

Properliea.  The  two  sacs  composing  the  pair  are  of  unequal  si2e,liH 
, larger  being  u.snally  two   inches  or  more  in  length.     They  are  pttl 
"fihapedi  but  much  flattened  and  wrinkled,  brown  or  blackish  externally, 
jmd  jnternally  divided  by  a  whitish  raenibrane  into  cells,  which  con tail 
■Ithe  castor.    This  is  softish  when  fresh,  but  hardens  with  time,  and  thei 
|lkbough  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  is  brittle,  and  exhibits  wh 
Ibroken  a  resinous  lustre.     Its  colour  is  brown  or  reddish-brown; 
odour  strong,  fetid,  and  peculiar;  and  its  taste^  bitter,  ai^ricl,  and  dis; 
ijpreeable.      It  yjchls  its  virtues  to  alcohol  or  ether,  but  not  to  wat 
Upon  distillation  it  yields  a  little  volatile  oil,  having  its  cliaractori! 
^our  and  taste,  and  upon  which  possibly  its  virtues  may  depend;  h 
this  point  has  not  been  decided. 

L  Castor  deteriorates  by  time,  but  very  slowly  if  kept  in  a  cool,  d 
blace.  Exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  speedily  undergoes  decomp 
ittion. 

'  Effects  on  (he  System.  From  the  small  doses  io  which  castor  is  uauall 
mven  as  a  medicine,  no  observable  effect  is  experienced  unless  occa^oii' 
slly  unpleaf^ant  eructations.  Mr  Alexander  states,  in  his  experimental 
leesftys,  that  he  took  two  dracbms  of  it,  at  various  doses,  without  any. 
Other  effect  than  this,  J6rg  and  his  pupils  experienced  only  slight  a 
Easiness  of  the  stomach,  with  disagreeable  eructations.  Thouven 
Aowever,  Ixjund  it,  in  the  qtiantity  of  about  half  an  oviuce,  to  iocruj 
Ihe  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  akin,  and  to  produce  other  exci 
^effects.  If  a  stimulant,  therefore,  to  the  circulation,  it  is  a  very  mill 
one;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  inert  as  a  medicine  ;  for 
iuflucnco  of  the  class  of  medicines  now  under  consideration  upon  tl 
nervous  system  is,  in  no  degree,  measured  by  that  which  they  may  ex* 
else  upon  the  heart  and  arteries ;  nor  is  their  remedial  power  in  nervoi 
diseases  to  be  measured  by  their  apparent  effect  in  health;  s<o  that  tl 
efficiency  of  castor  as  a  mtMlicinc  must  be  decided  solely  upon  the  ground 
of  experience.  This  would  seem  to  have  determined  in  its  favour,  if 
medical  tcstiniony  is  to  be  admitted  as  having  any  authority ;  yet  thi 
medicine  is  certainly  not  very  powerful. 

HierapefUic  Applicaiion.  Castor  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  am 
has  ever  since  held  its  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  catalogues.  It  Wi 
anciently  employed  chiefly  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoja.  By  model 
physiciania  it  has  beeu  giren  in  most  of  the  nervous  diseases,  already 
enumerated  as  affording  iadications  for  the  nervous  stimulants.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  probably  most  used  to  relieve  the  disordered  nervous  phenomena 
of  low  fevers,  and  in  the  different  phases  of  hysteria,  espeoiAlly  when 
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aaeociated  with  suppression  or  retention  of  the  menses.  Trousseau  and 
Pfdonx  speak  in  decided  terms  of  its  utility  in  amenorrhoea,  attended 
with  painful  tympanites,  and  in  hysterical  colic,  with  paleness,  cold 
sweats,  and  sudden  prostration.  In  the  North  of  Europe  it  is  said  to  be 
used  for  promoting  labour,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  I  can  say 
nothing  of  it  from  experience,  having  very  seldom  used  it. 

The  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  usually  mentioned  in  the  books,  is 
probably  too  small,  and  may  be  at  least  doubled.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill  or  emulsion. 

Tincture  of  Ccutor  (Tinotuba  Castorkt,  U.  S  ,  Br.)  is  prepared  with 
indflated  officinal  alcohol,  and  given  in  doses  varying  from  thirty  minims 
to  two  fluidrachms,  which  might  be  doubled,  should  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol not  be  contraindicated. 

An  Ammoniated  Tincture  (Tinotttra  Castorbi  Ammoniata,  Ed.) 
was  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  but  has  been  omitted  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  made  with  assafetida,  castor,  and  the 
spirit  of  ammonia  of  that  College,  itself  a  very  active  stimulant  It  was 
no  doubt  an  energetic  antispasmodic  and  stimulant ;  but  owed  its  powers 
much  less  to  the  castor  than  the  other  ingredients.  It  might  be  used  in 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  and  other  nervous  affections  demanding  active 
stimulation.     The  dose  would  be  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms. 


III.  ASSAFETIDA. 

ASSAFCETIDA.  U.  &,  Br. 

Origin.  Assafetida  is  a  concrete  juice,  derived  from  the  root  of  Nar- 
thex  ABsafc^ida,  an  umbelliferous  herb,  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  grow- 
ing in  the  interior  mountainous  regions  of  Persia,  and  neighbouring 
countries. 

It  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  leaves  from  the  root,  digging  the  earth 
flrom  about  it,  then  slicing  off  the  top  of  it  transversely,  and  scraping  the 
juice  from  the  surface  as  it  exudes ;  the  leaves  being  employed  to  shelter 
the  wounded  root  from  the  sun.  When  the  exudation  ceases,  another 
slice  is  removed ;  and  so  on,  till  the  root  is  exhausted. 

The  juice  thus  collected  is  allowed  to  concrete  in  the  sun,  and  is  then 
taken  to  Busbire,  whence  it  is  carried  in  vessels  to  Bombay,  and  firom 
that  port  is  distributed  over  the  world. 

Properties.  Assafetida  is  in  irregular  lumps  or  masses,  often  softish 
in  the  interior  as  first  imported,  but  gradually  becoming  hard  and  brittle. 
The  colour  is  brownish  externally,  but,  upon  the  fleshly  broken  surface, 
is  whitish  or  variegated,  quickly  becoming  red  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
aad  ultimately  changing  to  brown.    The  lumps  are  sometimes  homo- 
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geneoua  or  nearly  bo;  but  usutilly  consist.  oft^mEllur  portions  aggregated, 
or  of  whitish  tears  imbedded  in  a  darker  paste  The  odour  is  strong 
and  extremely  fetid*  so  as  to  ha\^e  aoqtured  for  the  drug  the  name  of 
slercus  diabolL  Yet  it  sometimes  becomes  tolerable  by  habit;  and  itia 
not  requisite  to  go  so  far  as  the  East  Indies  to  find  iudividuals  who  are 
eveo  fond  of  it  The  taste  is  bitter  and  siibacrid.  In  certain  j)arts  of 
Hindostan,  the  inhabitants  use  it  habitually  as  a  luxury;  and  the  streets 
of  Sarat  are  said  to  bo  sometimes  redolent  of  the  drug.  Both  the  smell 
and  taste  are  diminished  by  drying,  and  by  age ;  and,  in  the  recent  con* 
ditioo  of  the  juice,  the  former  is  said  to  be  intensely  oflensive.  ABsa* 
fetida  softens  by  heat,  but  cannot  be  quite  melted.  It  is  very  inflaoi- 
mable. 

In  chemical  constitution  it  is  a  gum-resin,  consisting  of  gum,  resin, 
and  volatile  oil.  The  odour  is  owing  to  the  oil,  the  medical  virtues  to 
that  and  the  resin  conjointly,  and  the  gam  is  inert  When  rubbed  with 
water,  the  gum-resin  forms  a  white  milky  emulsion;  the  resin  and  oil 
being  suspended  by  the  inlervention  of  the  gum.  This  emulsion  often 
assumes  a  pinkish  hue  on  exposure.  Alcohol  dissolves  all  the  active 
matter,  forming  a  transparent  tincture,  which  becomes  turbid  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  in  constM|nence  of  the  separation  of  the  resio. 

Effects  on  the  System  Assafetida  stimulates  the  stomach  and  the  cir^ 
culatory  system  moderately,  and  the  general  nervous  system  powerfully, 
13  somewhat  expectorant  and  often  laxative^  and  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic  properties.  In  moderate  medicinal 
doses,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  somewhat  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  skin,  often  more 
or  lesrt  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  is  said  also  to  excite  the  genital 
organs,  and  sometimes  to  bring  on  the  menstrual  flow  in  women.  Wh«?n 
rather  freely  taken,  it  occasionally  produces  slight  vertigo  or  headache, 
but  never  intoxication  or  stupor.  It  not  un frequently  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  hut  not  so  uniformly  as  to  deserve  to  rank  in  that  class  of 
medicines.  In  large  doses  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  may  even  excite 
nausea  and  vomiting;  but  these  are  rare  effects  when  that  organ  is  quite 
sound.  That  it  sbould  cause  ofl!eusive  eructations  is  a  necessary  result 
of  its  felid  odour  and  carminative  properties. 

The  volatile  oil  of  assafetida  is  certainly  absorbed,  A  sufficient  proof 
of  this  is  the  fetid  odour  of  all  the  secretions  under  its  use,  of  the  breath, 
the  perspiration,  the  urine,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  of  the  discharges 
from  ulcerated  surfaces.  As  the  oil  is  probably  the  main  active  princi' 
pie,  the  drug  no  doubt  produces  its  constitutional  impression  through  the 
circulation;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  offensive  odour  may 
sometimes  also  act  favourably  on  the  cerebral  centres,  through  the  sense 
of  smell 

Therapeuiic  Applications.  Assafetida  is  a  highly  important  medicine. 
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Hid  th^re  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  too  mach  neglected  in 
ocmsequence  of  its  extreme  offensiveness.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians ;  though  some  doubt  has  been 
ttitertained  npon  that  point  It  was  certainly  known  to  the  Arabians, 
mod  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  them  into  modern  Europe, 
through  the  school  of  Salernum. 

It  may  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  nervous  disease  calling  for 
medicines  of  this  class,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  nsefal  of  them.  Less  powerful  than  musk  in  overcoming  obstinate 
hiccongh,  in  relaxing  those  painful  spasms  of  the  involuntary  muscles 
which  have  a  deeper  source  than  mere  hysteria,  and  in  rousing  up  the 
nervous  centres  from  profound  torpor  or  prostration,  it  is  superior  to  it 
ID  hysteria,  and  in  certain  other  nervous  aflfections  which  will  be  noticed 
immediately,  and  probably  quite  equal  in  general  efficiency. 

In  hysteria^  in  almost  all  its  forms,  assafetida  is  a  most  valuable  rem- 
edy. Even  the  convulsions  of  this  disease  will  often  yield  to  it,  or  un- 
dergo favourable  modification  under  its  use.  In  such  cases,  as  it  is 
often  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  it  should  be  exhibited  by 
enema.  In  the  same  form,  also,  it  may  be  employed  in  general  hysteri- 
cal inienaibility  simulating  coma,  and  in  dysphagia  arising  from  hyster- 
ical  9pa8m  ofihe  CMophagus, 

In  the  allied  disease  of  hypochondriasis  in  males,  it  is  among  the 
remedies  which  afford  most  relief  to  the  various  nervous  disorders, 
though  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

In  all  convulsive  affections,  purely  functional,  that  is,  unconnected 
with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  form  of  organic  disease,  it 
may  be  used  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  The  particular  form,  be- 
sides the  hysterical,  in  which  most  good  may  be  expected  from  it  is  that 
of  infantile  convulsions^  arising  from  spasm  in  the  intestinal  tube.  It 
should  be  given,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  by  enema  during  the  convulsion, 
and  by  the  mouth,  at  regular  periods,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours, 
in  the  interval.  Epilepsy  is  quite  beyond  its  unaided  powers;  though 
the  medicine  may  sometimes  relieve  it,  and,  in  connection  with  other 
medicines,  may  even  contribute  to  its  cure  when  purely  functional.  In 
chorea  it  is  occasionally  adequate  to  the  cure,  if  employed  in  association 
with  cathartics;  the  patient  being  kept  steadily  under  the  use  of  the 
assafetida,  while  a  purgative  is  given  every  second  or  third  day. 

Hooping-^ough  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  assafetida  is  most 
useful.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  initial  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 
when  those  of  a  spasmodic  character  have  become  fully  established,  it 
should  be  given  regularly,  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms  has  begun  to  abate.  The  child  receives  so  much  relief 
fh)m  the  medicine,  that,  after  having  become  accustomed  to  its  taste,  he 
will  often  call  for  it,  even  by  cries,  if  too  young  to  speak.  This  I  have 
seen  repeatedly. 
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Nervou»  coughs  sometiraea  occar,  which,  after  obstinately  resisting 

measures  addressed  to  them  as  catarrbalp  will  yield  at  onre  to  a  few 
doses  of  assafetida.  They  are  most  frequent  In  women,  though  1  have 
seen  them  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  them  by&terical,  witl 
hava  found  tliem  to  ykld  as  promptly  as  if  they  had  been  merely  a 
phase  of  thai  di^riouse.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  cough  may  he  a  form 
of  nii^rvouB  gout  or  rheumatism.  I  would  urge  upon  the  inexperienced 
practitioJu*r  to  be  on  tlie  watch  for  these  cases.  When  he  encountera  a 
severe  and  harassing*  couirh^  which  can  be  traced  to  no  special  aouree* 
and  which,  he  is  satisfied,  cannot  depend  on  inflammation  of  any  part  of 
the  air-passages,  let  him  try  assafetida,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will 
often  &adl  it  snccessfuh  The  nervous  element  may  even  complicate 
ordinary  coughs,  and  give  them  aa  uuusual  obstinacy,  which  will  yield 
by  combining  the  use  of  assafetida  with  the  other  measures  indicated. 

The  medicine  may  l>e  employed  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodw  asthma, 
hut  cannot  be  relit*d  on  in  that  affection.  In  complicated  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  associated  with  chronic  catarrh,  the  sy»- 
tttm  being  feeble,  and  the  circulation  and  skin  relaxed,  it  may  be  of  mud) 
service  by  its  combined  expectorant  and  antispasmodic  powers. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  pure  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  is  in- 
fants, is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  treated  with  it,  but  I  have  not 
used  it  in  that  complaint. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  certain  condition  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pectoral  injlammalion  in  infanta  and  young  children, 
whether  bronchial  or  parenchymatous,  in  which  assafetida  is  an  admir- 
able remedy.  In  patients  of  this  age,  the  nervous  system  is  very  apt  to 
suffer,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  in  any  degree  severe. 
Even  in  tboir  inSammations,  the  nervous  centres  seem  to  become  ex- 
hausted before  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  alarming  symptoms 
from  this  cause  not  unfreqoently  complicate  the  case.  In  the  pectoral 
inflammationB,  this  condition  may  be  readily,  and,  I  believe,  often  has 
been  fatnlly  overlooked.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
grt*at  morlalily  of  infantile  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  The  nervous  ex- 
haustion shows  itself  by  symptoms  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
Ml  aggravation  of  the  original  affecrion.  The  respiration  is  nmeh  hur- 
ried, the  alie  nasi  visibly  expand  and  contract,  the  child  is  somelimes 
anxious  and  restless  when  not  stupid,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
feeble.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  patient  is  at  a  somewhat  ad- 
raoced  period  of  the  disease,  and,  upon  application  of  the  hand,  it  should 
be  found  that  the  ears»  tip  of  the  nose,  cheek,  or  fingers  feel  cold,  or  even 
cool,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  system,  and  especially  the  ner- 
vous centres  of  respiration,  need  support;  and  this  support  assafetidm, 
freely  used,  and  repealed  every  hour  or  two,  will  often  yield,  to  the  vast 
relief  of  the  patient.     I  am  quite  confident  that  I  have  seen  lives  aavod, 
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mmly  by  this  remedy,  in  the  condition  referred  to.  While  useful  as  an 
ezpectorant,  it  operates,  I  believe,  chiefly  by  stimulating  the  exhausted 
aeryous  centres.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  such  cases  by  my  pre* 
oeptor,  the  late  Dr.  Joa  Parrish,  and  I  have  since  had  frequent  occasion 
to  thank  him  for  the  valuable  practical  lesson. 

In  low  Btates  of  fever,  assafetida  is  sometimes  useful  in  obviating  ner- 
vous symptoms,  such  as  subauUua,  general  tremor%,  restlesaneaSy  hio* 
eoughy  etc;  but  it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  other  much  less  disagree- 
able remedies,  and  is,  therefore,  little  used.  In  the  tympanites,  however, 
of  these  complaints,  given  as  an  injection,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  efficiency. 

In  conslipaiion  urith  flatulence  in  old  people  or  hysterical  women,  and 
in  the  colicky  affections  of  the  latter  class,  assafetida  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  laxatives,  such  as  aloes  and  rhubarb.  If 
amenorrhosa  be  superadded,  myrrh  may  be  combined  with  the  other  in- 
gredients; and,  \f  ansemia,  one  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 

The  laxative  properties  of  the  gum-resin  often  add  to  its  advantages 
as  a  nervous  stimulant;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  counteract  them 
with  a  little  laudanum. 

Of  the  special  uses  of  this  gum-resin  as  %  stimulating  expectorant 
there  will  be  occasion  to  treat  hereafter. 

Assafetida  is  contraindicated  in  acute  inflammation,  and  in  fever  with 
hot  skin,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse;  and  especially  so  when  the  nervous 
centres  themselves  are  the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation,  inflammation, 
or  organic  disease,  even  though  convulsions,  spasm,  or  other  nervous 
disorder  should  appear  to  indicate  the  use  of  this  class  of  medicines. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  assafetida  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 
More,  however,  might  sometimes  be  given  with  safety  and  probable  ad- 
rantage.  It  should  generally  be  administered  in  pill  or  emulsion ;  the 
former  being  preferable  whenever  the  latter  form  is  not  specially  called 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  concealing  the  taste 
and  smell.  The  emulsion,  however,  is  always  preferable  when  a  prompt 
effect  is  desirable ;  and  this  is  most  frequently  the  case.  It  may  be  made 
by  simply  rubbing  the  gum-resin  thoroughly  with  water,  and  straining. 

The  emulsion  is  directed,  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  under  the  name 
of  Assafetida  Mixture  (Mistura  Asbaw<etidjb),  It  is  the  milk  of  assa- 
feHda  or  lac  assafaetidx  of  the  older  pharmacy.  A  fluidounce  contains 
fifteen  grains,  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

As  an  enema,  assafetida  is  administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion ;  and 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  may  be  used  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

The  Tincture  of  Assafetida  (Tinctuba  A88af<etid^,  U,  &,  Br,)  may 
be  given  in  cases  where  a  prompt  effect  is  required,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  alcohol.  Officinal  or  undiluted  alcohol  is  used  in  its  pre- 
paration. The  medium  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  It  should  be  diluted  with 
water,  which  becomes  milky  by  the  separation  of  the  resin. 
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Fills  of  Aloes  and  Asmfetida  (Pilule  Aloes  et  Assafcettd^,  tZ  S., 
Br.)  art'  oflTicirtal.  They  contain  equal  f|uantities  of  aloes  and  assafetida 
mixed  with  soap,  and  are  given  in  torpid  bowels  with  flatulence  and  de- 
bility of  the  alimentary  canal  From  two  to  five  of  the  pills,  each  con- 
tAiniiig  four  grains,  may  be  given  for  a  dost?. 

A  Plaster  of  AHsafetida  (Emplastrum  AssAFtETiD.*,  U^  S.)  is  alao  1 
oflKMnal.    It  is  used  as  an  appHeation  to  the  chest,  or  between  the  sboul» 
dcrs,  in  hooping-cough,  and  over  the  aMomen  in  the  flatulent  colics  of 
hysteria. 


Several  other  gura-rcsins,  having  properties  analogous  to  those  of  as* 
aafetida,  though  much  inferior,  have  been  more  or  less  in  use  from  the 
ilmni^  of  the  ancient  Greekir^  and  Romans.  At  present,  however,  they 
are  much  less  employed  than  formerly.  A  very  brief  notice  of  them 
will  be  suflident ;  as  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  mij^ht  not  very 
well  be  dispensed  with,  in  reference  merely  to  its  powers  as  a  nervous 
stimulant.  The  mediemes  alluded  to  are  sagapenum,  galbanum,  and 
ammoniac. 

1.  SAGAFENITM.  Lond, 

Though  recognized  in  the  lato  London  PbarmaeoptBia,  this  is  no 
longer  oflicinal,  having  been  discarded  in  the  Britii^h.  It  is  the  concrete 
jyi<*e  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant,  supposed  to  be  umbelliferous;  and 
is  imported  from  the  Levant  As  brought  to  us,  it  is  either  in  irregular 
masBi^s  of  agglutinated  tears,  translycent,  and  of  a  wax-like  consistence^ 
or  in  soft  mJhesive  masses,  in  which  no  tears  are  visible.  It  has  a 
brownishycllow,  reddish-yellow,  or  olive  colour,  paler  within  than  with- 
out, and  becoming  darker  by  time.  The  odour  is  alliaceous,  but  weaker 
and  less  disagreeable  thau  that  of  assafetida;  the  taste,  bitterish,  some*^ 
w^iat  acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  becomes  softer  and  tenacious  by  heat,  and 
is  inflammable.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  partially^  diluted  alcohol 
completely.  It  consists  essentially  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum«  of 
which  the  two  former  are  probably  the  active  constitueDts.  The  odour 
depends  upon  the  oil. 

This  gum-resin  produces  effects  on  the  system  similar  to  those  of  a88%- 
fcttdn,  but  is  too  feeble  to  be  dcpetided  on  as  a  substiluto,  in  which  capa^ 
city  it  might  otherwise  bo  used,  in  consequence  uf  ita  less  offensive  odour. 
It  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  cathartics,  in  llatuleat 
itates  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  dose  is  from  tea  to  thirty  grains, 
which  may  he  given  in  pill  or  emulsion^ 

2.  GALBAHUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

CJalbanum  is  the  conerete  juice  of  an  uncertain  plant,  prulmblj  s 
species  of  Ferula,  growing  in  Persia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.    It 
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ii  Mid  domedmes  to  be  procured  bj  incision,  sometimes  to  exude  spon- 
f,  and  hmiden  in  tbe  form  of  tears.  In  this  latter  state  it  is 
f ,  though  nivlT,  imported ;  the  tears  being  about  as  large  as 
a  pea^  round,  shining,  translncent.  and  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-Tellow 
eoloar.  Moiv  frequentlT  it  is  in  masses  composed  of  whitish,  reddish, 
or  jeDowisl|  tears,  snnplT  ^:ghitinated  together,  or  imbedded  in  a  darker, 
jcOowish-brown,  or  greenish  substance.  It  has  the  consistence  of  wax, 
bat  aoftena  with  heat,  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  surface  becomes 
adbeoTe.  At  21i^  Fahr.  it  melts  so  that  it  can  be  strained,  and  is  thus 
ft^eed  from  impurities.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  disagreieable ;  its  taste, 
bitterish,  warm,  and  acrid.  Water  dissolves  it  partially ;  alcohol,  its  oil 
and  rain ;  diluted  alcohol,  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  impurities.  It 
^jfqqtaitdA  of  gum,  resin,  and  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  active. 

ItB  medical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  si^penum,  though  gen> 
eially  eonsidered  feebler.  With  a  slightly  stimulant  influence  over  the 
eirciUation  and  nervous  system,  it  has  been  supposed  to  unite  expecto* 
lant  and  emmenagogue  powers ;  and  hence  has  been  given  in  hysteria 
•ad  other  nervous  disorders,  enfeebled  digestion,  flatulence,  chronic  bion> 
cfaial  affections,  chlorosis,  amenorrhea  chronic  rheumatism,  etc  It  was 
fonneriy  very  much  employed,  and  entered  into  a  large  number  of  pre* 
parations  for  internal  and  external  use.  But  it  has  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  assafetida,  and  is  little  used  at  present  The  do9e  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

Compound  Oalhanum  Fills  (Piluub  Oalbaxi  Compositjb,  U.  S.  ; 
PiLUUL  AssAFCETiBJB  CoMPOSiTA,  Br.),  composcd  of  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  assafetida,  are  officinal.  They  are  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and 
emmenagogue,  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  strongly  recommended  the  local  use  of  a  tincture  of 
^^banum  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  such  as  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
ocular  debility  from  prolonged  reading,  spasmodic  motions  of  the  eyelids, 
cadema  of  the  eyelids,  weakness  of  the  lachrymal  canal,  etc.  He  moist- 
ens the  surface  of  a  compress  with  the  tincture,  and  applies  it  imme- 
diately over  the  eye  for  an  hour ;  then  removes  it  for  several  hours, 
and  again  applies  it ;  and  thus  successively  till  the  object  is  accom- 
plished. A  burning  heat  is  first  felt,  which  gradually  lessens,  and  ceases 
within  an  hour,  when  the  compress  becomes  dry.  The  tincture  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  (Merat  et  De 
Lens,  DicL  de  Mat.  Med.,  I  685.) 

The  Compound  Oalhanum  Plaster  (Explastrum  Oalbani  Compos- 
ITUM,  U.  8'.),  which  consists  of  galbanum,  Burgundy  piteh,  turpentine, 
and  lead  plaster,  is  a  good  discutient  application  in  chronic  scrofulous 
swellings,  inflammatory  indurations,  and  chronic  rheumatic  and  g^uty 
disease  of  Uie  jointe;  care  being  taken  that  sig^s  of  acute  inflammation 
flhould  always  be  absent 
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3,  AMMONIAC— Ammoniaoum,   U,S,,Br. 

Tbis  gum-resin  will  be  hereafter  treated  of  as  a  stiniTjlant  exy>ec'torant, 
when  its  origin,  properties,  coraposition,  and  physiological  (^fleets  will  bo 
detailed.  In  the  present  place  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  along  with 
other  ijroperties,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  tliose  of  a  nervous  stimulant, 
in  a  degree  somewhat  less  than  the  two  preceding  gum-resina.  In  thia 
capai?ily,  it  has  been  considered  useful  in  obstinate  colicky  affeetions 
of  the  bowels  with  constipation,  and  in  asthma  complicated  with  chronic 
bronchitis,  being  aided  in  the  former  of  these  aftections  by  iU  laxiiti^e, 
and  in  the  latter  by  its  expectorant  properties.  The  dose  of  it  is  from 
t^en  to  thirty  grains^  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  emulsion. 

Ammoniac  is  used  externally,  as  a  local  stimulant,  in  the  form  of 
Plaster  (Emplastrum  Ammoniaci,  U.  S.).  This  often  produces  a  papu- 
lous eruption,  and  sometknos  considt^rable  inflamraation  of  the  skia  It 
m  used  chiefly  to  promote  resolution  of  scrofulous  tumours,  and  other 
chronic  swellings  of  the  joints.  Combined  with  mercury,  as  it  is  in  the 
Plaster  of  Ammoniac  with  Mercury  (Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  oum 
HYDRAttOYRO,  CT,  iS.,  5r),  it  acQ^ires  increased  discutient  powers ;  and 
in  tbis  form  is  applied  additionally  to  venereal  nodes  and  tumefactions, 
and  over  the  region  of  the  liver  In  cbronie  hepatitis.  This  plaster  some- 
times affects  the  gums. 


IV.  VALERIAN. 

VAtERIANA.   U.  S.,  Br. 

Origin.  This  is  the  root  of  Vakriana  o^icinaUs,  a  European  herba- 
ceous perennial  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  branches  terminating 
in  clusters  of  small  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  medical  use.  The  root  is  collected  preferably  in  the 
autumn  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  or  early  in  the  spring  before  they 
appear. 

Properties,  The  root  consists  of  a  small  tubercalated  head,  sendill|^ 
forth  numerous  long  cylindrical  fibres  or  radicles,  and  bears  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  Virginia  snakeroot  The  colour  of  the  radicles 
is  externally  yellowish  or  brownish,  internally  white  ;  that  of  the  powder 
yellowish -gray.  The  odour,  which  in  the  fresh  root  is  slight,  is,  in  the 
dried,  strong,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  highly  peculiar.  To  some  it  is 
agreeable,  to  others  the  reverse.  Cats  are  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
it,  and  under  its  influence  to  experience  a  kind  of  intoxication.  The 
taste  is  at  lirst  sweetish,  afterwards  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid,  and  disa> 
greeable. 

Active  Principles.  The  active  principles  are  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
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*  ■■TTn  of  ft  swggCiA  ftsid  siurtitiT  hinertasl* 
ITpoQ  ibe  fonMT  depend  tbe  stimoLtat  pr^>peroe$  of 
tht  root ;  tke  iMXter  mftj  be  slirbtlj  :.. *q:<>.  Tk«  o3  of  Tftl^rmru  heiip 
OBB  of  tbe  ngrinil  prepftimnoiis  of  the  looc  wili  be  noticed  mox«  [Murtk^ 


Sjfeeia  mt  ike  ^yrfgm.  IHfierKit  opiaioiis  ftre  held  as  to  tbe  stimnlftiit 
'  of  TBlecifta  oa  tb?  cirralfttioQ  :  some  belieTiDflr  it  to  hftve  s«^ 
odieiB  denjin?  it  ahocether.  I  ftm  ftmoosr  those  who  cob- 
*  it  as  in  generftl  reiy  modentehr  stimaIftDt«  thousrb  its  ei^ts  in  this 
are  soflievbftt  tuwertmin.  Upon  the  stomftch  it  ftl$o  produces  a 
excitant  impiessioa.  whi^h.  when  it  is  lartr^lj  t^ken.  c^ten 
i  to  initationL  Upon  the  nerrons  sTstem.  howerer.  its  action  is 
decided.  This  is  shown,  in  the  ofdioanr  medicinal  doses^  rather 
hf  it*  iBtnence  in  eomposinfir  nerroos  disorder  than  br  any  decided  dis* 
torfaaace  of  the  nenroos  fonctions  in  beaJth.  unless  perhaps  in  certain 
▼Cfy  susceptible  persons.  Bat  in  rerr  large  doses,  it  produces,  even  in 
Fotest  indiridiials,  some  degree  of  headache,  vertigo,  and  disturbance  of 
i^t  and  hearing:  and  in  others  of  a  more  nerroos  temperament,  mar 
npsradd  to  these  effects  more  or  less  mental  exdtement,  visual  illusion, 
gsncial  agitation^  and  even  involontarr  moscalar  movem^it.  It  never, 
however,  causes  positive  delirium  or  coma ;  and  is  probabl v  incapable, 
in  anr  qnantitr,  of  acting  as  a  poisoiL  It  sometimes  disturbs  the 
bow«I& 

n^erspcvfie  Applicatitm.  We  have  no  proof  that  valerian  was  em- 
plojed  by  the  ancients.  Much  more  efficacy  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by 
many  writers  than  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  possess.  I  have  never, 
myself,  seen  from  it  anything  more  than  very  moderate  remedial  infiu- 
snees.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Fabius  Co!umna.  a  Neapolitan  of 
high  birth,  who.  labouring  himself  under  epilepsy,  and  searching  eageriy 
In  the  field  of  botany  for  a  remedy,  thought  he  had  found  it  in  valerian. 
Many  reports  have  since  then  been  made  of  its  efficiency  in  that  disease; 
bat  the  credit  of  curing  epilepsy  is  one  which  it  must  share  with  numer^ 
oos  other  substances,  not  a  few  of  which  are  much  more  inert  than  itself 
In  this  disease,  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  has  great  influence; 
and  anjTtbing  which  strongly  excites  his  confidence  or  his  hopes,  may, 
for  a  time,  and  occasionally  does,  for  a  considerable  time,  suspend  the 
reearrence  of  the  paroxysms.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cause  which  8U9> 
tained  the  dfsease  should  have  ceased,  a  permanent  cure  might  seem  to 
have  been  effected  by  what  is  in  itself  wholly  useless.  Nevertheless,  it 
wotild  not  be  proper  to  deny  all  efficiency  to  valerian  in  epilepsy.  In 
some  purely  functional  cases,  before  the  disease  had  become  firmly  seated 
in  the  habits,  if  not  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  may  possibly  have 
set  it  aside ;  and  it  may  be  exhibited,  with  some  hope  of  benefit,  as  an 
a^jovant  of  more  powerful  remedies;  but  no  curative  effect  can  be  ex- 
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pectod  from  it,  anl^ss  freely  given  and  long  persevered  with ;  and  reliance 
should  never  be  placed  upon  its  exclusive  use.  To  the  euro  of  fixed  epi- 
lepsy it  is  quite  inadef|uate. 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  vtilerian  is  moBt  appropriate  are  the 
milder  for  niH  ofhyderia  and  hypochondriasis,  in  which  the  indication 
is  to  obviate  depression  of  spirits,  or  to  control  the  Blighter  nervous 
irregularities,  which,  in  countless  diversity^  are  springing  up  in  the 
course  of  the  former  disease.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
probably  more  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  remedies  intended  to  make 
a  permanent  and  curative  impression  than  exclusively  for  it«  own  efitecUi 
Thus,  iu  a  case  of  chlorosis,  while  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  regular 
march  towards  health,  under  the  use  of  the  cbalybeates  and  a  good  diet, 
valerian  may  sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  to  quiet  palpita* 
tions,  relieve  unpleasant  cerebral  sensations,  or  general  uneasiness,  and 
obviate  irregular  muscular  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Not  unfrequcntlVi  duspt'.psia  is  accompanied  with  much  nervous  dis- 
composure, especially  in  women,  and  in  those,  too,  who  have  shown  no 
tendency  to  hysteria.  Talerian  may  often  he  usefully  associated,  in  such 
cases,  with  the  bitter  tonics,  laxatives,  etc.,  which  may  be  employed  to 
meet  more  important  indications.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  its  use  in 
other  diseases  of  depression  or  debility,  in  which  nervous  disorder  is  a 
mere  attendant  phenomenon,  haviug  no  important  signilication,  hut  never- 
theless often  very  annoying  to  the  patient  Its  application  to  the  relief 
of  wakefulness,  restlessness,  general  uneasiness,  muscular  tremors,  etc,, 
complicating  low  febrile  diseasea^  would  come  into  this  category; 
though  the  same  ends  may  generally  t>e  better  attained  by  the  use  of 
Hofimann's  anodyne,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  camphor  water,  etc.,  than  by 
valerian.  Dr.  L>.  Leasure,  of  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  speaks  very 
favourably  of  oil  of  valerian,  in  tTti>hoid  fever,  alternated  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  (  TransarL  of  (he  illt^d,  Soc,  offJte  Slate  of  Fa.,  1856,  p.  102.) 

In  the  treatment  of  hemicrania,  it  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  in 
connection  with  Peruvian  hark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  I  have  repeatedly, 
in  former  times,  seen  this  very  trouhlesome  affection  yield,  in  two  or 
three  days,  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  bark  taken  daily,  in  divided  doseg,  in 
a  pint  or  two  of  infusion  of  valerian.  The  first  effect  was  generally 
somewhat  to  augment  the  pain;  but  it  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  time 
specified.  On  making  similar  attempts  more  recenUy,  with  sulphate  of 
quinia  and  oil  of  valerian,  I  have  not  been  in  an  equal  degree  successful. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  oppression  of  stomach,  produced  by  the 
bark  in  powder,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result 

M.  Rayer  has  found  valerian  efficacious  in  a  case  of  ejccessive  thirst  in 
a  boy.  attended  with  a  copious  discharge  of  light- coloured,  limpid,  ino- 
dorous, and  tastlcss  urine.  The  quantity  of  liquid  drank  and  discharged 
was  enormous.     The  aflfection  was  looked  on  as  nervous^  and  yielded  in 
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aiNMit  •  month  to  the  powder  of  Tmlerimn.  employed  onder  this  riew  of 
itsimtoFe. 

AdmimiMraiion,  Talerian  is  most  effectiTelj  giren  in  the  form  of 
powder,  which  should  he  preferred  when  m  stroog  impreasioo  is  desired. 
Hie  doee  is  from  tlurtr  to  ninetr  grmins  three  or  foar  times  a  dmj,  sad 
■nj  be  increased,  if  thought  desirable,  so  that  an  onnee  mar  be  taken 
intwentT-foor  hours:  the  qoantitj  being  of  course  diminished  if  unpieaa- 
ant  ccrebnl  phenomena  sbooid  occnr. 

TVe  Im/mMum  (Isrusn  Tamjojamm,  U.  S.,  Br.)  is  oflicinal,  and  Is 
directed  to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  The  nkedScine  s  said  to  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the  bowete  in  this 
in  that  of  powder.  The  dose  ia  two  fluidoon^KSL 
i  u  abo  an  oficinal  Timrtmrt  fTi^icmA  Tajlckiaxjl  T.  5..  Br,)^ 
has  the  viitnes  of  the  medicine,  but  unfoctunatelT  also  the  stinni- 
laat  properties  of  alcohol  whfch.  except  und^r  rarvrcimms'.ances.  fhould 
iwhid  its  nee.  The  danger  of  its  abuse,  wben  careieaei  j  presnib^  for 
rotts  afce&^tk*.  is  too  obrious  to  nqmn  that  more  ^yuld  be 
i  io  p«t  the  joung  practitioner  on  hi%  e^aard.     The  doiee  of  it  is  one 


'  Iracfiirf  fTiscmtA  Vajueuas^  AmacnriAT^ C &, 

Br.}  is  a  ma^  c.?^  <eSMt:Te  ppejAntk'S.  l»iz:g  made  w:*Ji  arr^natje 
apirii  id  awnwwt'ia  i^c^ead  </  dZ-s-uttd  aki&fejii     The  doMr  is  fnm  ihdnr 

bt  eases  <>f  Ljstcrjc  s^asS  </  ilie  SH/^c*acii,  </t  trcAVjecMn* 

Aa  .iJcMMf  E^tr*^^  iTEXT^ATTZM  TaIXZIAS^  AXOCAOUCTIL  C  J^'.y 

is  •ijRicsed  ix  liif  U.  S.  Pituiaacof  «2:6s^  be  liy^^^  pr^^APui  arrii  ererr 


yn  r'liiii  eioi'jfnnjicLiicr  ii*c-  Tir;,ws»  of  'Uri:  sitidi'iiiitr  hi  a  fisuiuH  biJk.  wsk- 
T«BDmc  fir  teQL":iiy.ncacaL     Tiie  MM:  u  iAiuis  ft  ficJdrMidak. 

Tint    TuiWiZl     <Jkl  iOlMTM   VaLIZIL&JLC    C  S^'.   wiatl:    i»    «n2^ipCf«id 

la  3«x+   hE  -Jit  rr-!!*?*  uf  TkjmUi    »»  a  iiWT'.iui  K.'nrtATi.  k   iivw 

wjAi  wjc«c      Xi  tr^i  jc:icT3wd.  ii  k   of  a  pibit^rrwa  'Autmr.  irhi  a 
yuugan  uauur  -^  tlj^tull.  ujC  a  himtf^iaa  arcfmabti'  *jitrA.     Bj  fzji^ 

MByLiio;  iif  iTjr^^  Mxi'ji  iu^KiTiiaiot  Luf  r»i'.x^7  iKita.  «i!*(drt9C  U'  o^ 
Smsl  T^ac  'uiik  i>l  :r:iruwiii^.  aiibiKuic^fC  -rhi.  r^  h  ptst^uldc  riuaaut  watt 
.0"     n0b£,  miucdi  siaj  ut  tv^ivaaM  if  a  (iitnukail 
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procees.  This  acid  ie  a  colourlei?6  volatile  liquid,  baling  a  very  ofiVmsiTe 
odour,  recalling  that  of  valerian,  yut  qoite  different,  and  a  sour  dieagree- 
able  taste*  It  forms  salts  with  the  aeids,  and  carries  its  odour  tn  sonae 
degree  with  it  in  the  combination.  It  has  been  su imposed  to  be  one  of 
the  active  principles  of  valerian,  if  not  the  roost  active;  but,  when  it  le 
considered  that,  if  it  exist  at  aJl  in  valerian  uneombincd,  it  cannot  be  in 
any  considerable  ]iroportion,  this  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  two  oils  which  conjointly  constitute 
the  oil  of  valerian,  and  may  be  much  increased  by  the  reagency  of  an 
alkali,  whicli  disposes  Uy  its  formation,  and  then  combines  with  it.  The 
dose  of  the  oil  is  from  four  to  six  drops. 

Various  salts  of  valenanio  acid  have  been  introduced  into  medicine, 
under  the  notion  that  this  acid  was  the  active  principle  of  valerian,  and 
would  carry  its  peculiar  virtues  with  it  into  the  combinations  it  might 
form  with  salifiable  bases.  Hence  the  valerianates  of  iron,  oi  zinc^  and 
of  quinia,  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  medicinal  preparations. 
Experience  has  not  shown  that  they  possess  any  peculiar  advantages 
over  the  other  salts  of  those  bases  respectively,  whilr  their  repulsive 
odour  and  comparative  cost  are  real  objections.  Valerianate  of  ammo- 
nia, however,  has  acquired  a  i*eputation  which  demands  for  it  a  par- 
ticular consideration* 

VALERIANATE  OF  AMMONIA.-^A>imont^  Vat^etitastas.  a  8, 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  valerianic  acid  with  ammonia. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  it  dry  and  crystallized,  in  consequence 
of  its  extreme  dcli{iuescence. 

It  h  in  white  pearly  quadrangular  plates,  of  a  strong  very  disagree- 
able smell  like  that  of  valerianic  acid,  and  of  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste, 
with  little  pungency.  It  is  very  deliquescent  in  a  moist  air,  soluble  in 
all  proporlions  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  volatilizable  by  heat  wjlh  par- 
tial decomposition.  When  kept  in  a  bottle,  which  is  occasionally  opened, 
the  crystals  acquire  a  yellowish  colour. 

Its  effects  on  the  healthy  system  in  remedial  doses  are  not  striking; 
and  the  only  inconvenience  experienced,  when  it  has  been  taken  too  freely, 
is  some  disturbance  of  the  head.  From  trials  made  by  MM,  Laboureur 
and  Fontaine,  it  seems  to  exercise  no  injudous  influence  on  I  he  animal 
economy;  two  or  three  drachms  of  it  having  been  given  to  dogs  without 
serious  effect.  It  appeal's  that  the  idea  of  employing  it  therapeutically 
originated  with  M.  Pierlot,  an  apothecary  of  Paris;  but  the  attention  of 
the  profession  was  first  decidedly  directed  towards  it  by  Dr.  Deelat,  who, 
in  December,  1855,  used  it  in  on  obstinate /acmi  newra/^Vo,  which  had 
lasted  very  long,  and  resisted  all  remedies,  hut  yielded  immediately  to 
this.  It  was  afterwards  employed  in  similar  ctises  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  is  now  among  the  most  esteemed  rt^medies  in  neuralgic  affec- 
iions.     It  has  einee  been  given  in  other  nervous  affections,  as  epilepsy, 
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kyslcm,  diorM,  etc:  The  doee  of  it  is  from  one  to  six  or  eight  gndns^ 
which  mar  be  disscrfred  in  from  one  to  foor  flnidrachras  of  pure  or  aro- 
■Mtie  water,  and  sweetened  if  desired.  A  single  dose  is  said  often  to 
rdieTe  the  pain ;  hat  it  mar  be  repeated,  if  needfnl.  several  times  a  day. 
In  relation  to  the  ralerianates  nsed  in  medicine.  M.  Landercr  has 
found  that  the  valerianic  acid  artificially  prepared,  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  obtained  from  the  root,  which,  therefore,  should  always  be  piv- 
fcmd  In  medicineL  (Journ.  de  Pharm,  ei  de  Ghim,,  3e  ser..  xliL  77.) 


V.  GARLIC. 
ALLIUM.  U.Si 

Origin.  Qariic  consists  of  the  bulbs  of  Allium  MHvum,  or  common 
gmrden  gariic,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  bulbs,  when  taken  from  the  ground,  are  dried,  usually  with 
portions  of  the  stems  remaining,  by  which  they  are  tied  into  bundles. 
and  thus  brought  into  market. 

Properties.  The  bulb  of  garlic  consists  of  five  or  six  smaller  bulbs, 
commonly  called  cloves,  each  invested  with  a  distinct  coat  and  the 
whole  compactly  arranged  around  the  stem  at  its  base,  and  inclosed  in 
a  white  membranous  covering,  consisting  of  several  thin,  delicate  layers. 
The  substance  of  the  minor  bulbs,  deprived  of  their  coat,  "is  whitisli, 
moist,  and  fleshy,  and  contains  a  juice,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  may  be  separated  by  expression.  When  these  little  bulbs  become 
dry,  as  they  do  when  very  long  kept,  the  medicine  is  wholly  useless. 

The  odour  of  garlic  is  strong,  penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  charac- 
teristic; so  much  so  that  it  serves  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  other 
odours,  which,  when  thought  to  resemble  it,  are  said  to  be  alliaceous. 
The  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  These  properties,  as  well  as  the  medical 
virtues  of  garlic,  are  yielded  to  water,  vinegar,  or  alcohol ;  but  are  im- 
paired or  destroyed  by  boiling.  They  depend  on  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
which  pervades  the  whole  plant;  but  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bulb. 
This  is  easily  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  leaving  the  residue 
quite  inert  The  oil,  when  pure,  is  a  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  sulphur,  constituting,  according  to  Wcrtheim,  the  sulphuret  of  a  com- 
pound radical  denominated  allyl,  which  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
(C^HJ.     After  exposure  to  the  air  it  contains  oxygen. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Garlic  is  a  local  and  general  stimulant,  oper- 
ating directly  upon  the  part  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and,  through 
the  absorption  of  its  active  principle,  upon  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
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systeniH,  and  the  various  secretions.     Its  influence  Ufjon  the  nervotia 

centres,  though  very  decided,  and  quite  auffiderjt  to  ollow  it  to  rank  in 
the  present  rlttj*s  of  medicines,  has  not,  I  think,  been  so  prominently  no- 
ticed by  pharmacological  writers  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  agrees,  too, 
witli  the  nervous  stimulants  in  having  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  special 
cerebral  functions. 

Moderate  doses  warm  the  stomach,  excite  the  appetite,  and  facilitate 
digestion.  In  a  short  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  general 
warmth  are  somewhat  inci*eased;  ami  the  patient  feels  an  agreeable  ex- 
citenieut,  which,  though  little  noticed,  contributes,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
the  favour  in  which  it  is  held  as  a  condiraent,  notwithstanding  its  origin- 
ally very  repulsive  odour  and  taste,  by  vast  numbers  of  people,  indeed 
by  whole  nations  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Through  its  influence  on 
the  sc^cretlons,  it  acts  as  an  expcetorant,  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  or  dia- 
phoretic, according  as  it  is  dinjcted  by  circumstances  preferably  to  the 
kidneys  or  the  skin,  and  also  as  an  emmcnagogue.  It  is  said  occa- 
sionally to  prove  anthelmintic.  Too  largely  tnken,  it  causes  uneasiness 
of  stomach.  somctimeB  even  nausea  and  vomiting,  occasionally  purges, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  a  febrile  state  of  system,  with  headache. 
quickened  pulse,  beat  of  skin,  etc.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  rube- 
fHciont,  and  will  sometimes  vesicate. 

All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the  volatile  oit  which  is  absorbed  with 
great  facility,  and  rapidly  pervatlcs  the  wiiole  system.  Its  ab>ior|ition 
m  provod  by  the  odour  it  imparts  to  the  breath,  perspiration,  urine,  and 
even  the  eecretions  from  the  surface  of  ulcers.  In  the  lower  animals,  It 
affects  the  milk  and  the  flesh  with  its  peculiar  pro]*erties  of  smell  and 
taste.  The  absorption  takes  place  not  only  from  the  stomach,  bui 
readily  also  from  the  rectum,  and  even  from  the  skin.  Garlic  pouUiceji 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  will  sometimes  commumcate  their  odour 
to  the  breath.  The  oil,  therefore,  though  quickly  entering  the  circula- 
tion, has  a  tendency  to  leave  it  rapidly,  and,  as  it  pa.sses  out  through 
the  different  emuuctories,  stimulates  them  into  an  increase  of  their  several 
functions. 

In  its  whole  medicinal  character,  garlic  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance  to  assafetida,  though  perhaps  somewhat  more  stimulant  locally 
and  to  the  circulation,  and  somewhat  less  so  to  the  nervous  system. 

Therapeutic  Applicalion  Garlic  has  been  used  as  a  condiment  and 
medicine  from  times  immemorial.  Some  of  its  most  beneficial  applica- 
tions arf»  grounded  upon  it.s  properties  as  a  nervous  stimulant ;  and  these 
arit  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Its  uses  as  a  stimulating  expecto- 
rant and  diuretic  will  be  referred  to,  under  the  heads  of  those  classes 
respectively. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  it  is  useful  in  debility  of  that  organ, 
onahljng  food  of  difficult  solubiUty  to  be  digested  more  readily,  and  more 
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eomfortahij  to  the  patient.  It  is  also  an  excellent  carminatiTe,  |>rodiie> 
ing  the  expaUsion  of  flatus,  and  relieving  spasmodic  pains  which  its  prt»- 
cnce  18  apt  to  occasion,  whether  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  But  as  the 
expelled  air  is  impregnated  with  the  oil,  the  eructations  are  apt  to  be 
olensiTe,  if  not  to  the  patient,  at  least  to  others  in  his  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  the  medicine  is  to  relieve  the  various 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  so  apt  to  attend  the  febrile 
diseases  of  children,  such  as  restlessness,  vake/ulness,  vague  generml 
unemsinesSy  Iwitchings  of  the  muscles,  starlings,  and  convulsions.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  almost  always  used  externally,  being  applied  in  the 
form  of  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  as  a  lotion  to  'the  spine,  made  either 
by  infusing  the  bruised  bulbs  for  a  short  time  in  hot  brandy,  or  by  incor- 
porating the  expressed  juice  with  oil  or  lard.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  it  is  used  here  not  merely  as  a  revulsive  agent,  in  which  capacity 
it  is  inferior  to  mustard  and  other  rubefacients,  but  in  reference  to  the 
absorption  of  the  oil,  and  its  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It 
often  most  happily  quiets  the  disturbance,  and  promotes  sleep  by  correct- 
ing the  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  prevented  it. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  children,  and 
especially  the  pectoral,  there  is  often  a  prostrated  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ouB  centres,  which  very  injuriously  complicates  the  case.  I  have  already, 
under  the  head  of  assafetida,  called  attention  to  this  condition,  and 
pointed  out  how  it  may  be  recognized,  especially  as  attendant  upon 
advanced  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations.  Garlic  is  scarcely 
inferior  as  a  remedy  to  assafetida  in  some  of  these  castas.  I  have  used 
it  often,  and  am  quite  sure  with  much  benefit.  It  is  not  merely  as  an 
expectorant  that  it  operates.  It  stimulates  the  nervous  centres,  and 
enables  them  to  supply  the  necessary  support  to  the  functions  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  which  are  failing  for  the  want  of  it.  The  remedy  is 
especially  useful,  when,  with  this  debility  of  function,  there  is  also  spas- 
modic complication,  as  in  the  affections  referred  to  occurring  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  hooping-cough,  or  in  asthmatic  children.  I  have 
usually  employed  it,  in  these  cases,  internally,  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

In  almost  all  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  complaints  of  children, 
whether  affecting  the  alimentary  canal,  the  chest,  or  the  external  mus- 
cles, or  occurring  as  original  affections,  or  as  attendants  on  other  dis- 
eases, garlic  may  bo  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  poultice; 
the  application  being  made  along  the  spine  in  convulsions,  and  both 
there  and  over  the  organ  affected  in  internal  spasms.  Tho  only  contra- 
indication would  be  high  vascular  congestion  or  inflammation  in  the 
nervous  centres. 

In  mild  cases  of  hysteria,  especially  when  affecting  tho  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  in  spasmodic  pains,  flatulent  discharges,  l>orborygmf,  etc., 
garlic  is  often  useful,  though  not  infrequently  objectionable  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  odour  imparted  to  the  breath.     In  all  hysterical  affections, 

it  may  be  freely  employed  externally- 

The  medicine  was  formerly  used  in  in termitieM  fever :  bat  has  bceo 
abandoned  since  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark. 

As  a  topical  application  to  the  ear,  it  has  been  used  advaiUageously 
Id  atonic  deafness.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  piece  of  raw  cotton  may 
be  impregnated  with  the  juice,  and  introduced  into  the  external  meatus. 
If  it  irritate  too  much,  the  juice  should  be  diluted. 

Applied  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cataplasm  to  the  hyjiogastrium,  it  has 
been  reeommoudcd  in  rttenlitm  of  urine  from  debility  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  from  weakness  of  the  sphincter 

As  an  anlhelmintic  it  has  enjoyed  some  credit,  being  used  by  the 
mouth,  and,  in  the  instance  of  ascarides^  by  the  rectum. 

At?  a  resolvent  in  indolent  tumourB,  and  a  stimulant  in  chronic  pclsy 
and  rheumatism^  it  has  been  employed  locally  in  the  form  of  lotion  or 
poultice. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  garlic,  in  substance,  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  one  or  two  drachma  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  pills,  or  bruised  and  mixed  with  syrup  or  otluir  vehicle  as  an 
electuary,  or  in  the  state  of  the  unprepared  dove  or  small  bulb,  cither 
whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  swallowing.  But  neither 
of  these  forms  is  adapted  to  childrc^n. 

The  most  convenient  preparation  for  internal  use  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren is  the  syrup.  This  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  bruising 
the  cloves,  adding  a  little  water,  so  as  to  cnal>le  the  juice  to  Bow  out, 
then  expressing,  and  mixing  the  liquid  obtained  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sugar.  There  is  an  officinal  Syrup  (SYiiirpus  Allii,  U.  S.),  which  is 
prepared  by  first  forming  an  infusion  with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  incor- 
porating this  with  sugar.  Tlio  dose  of  either  preparation  for  a  (4dld  a 
year  or  two  old  is  a  fluidrachm,  which  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or 
two»  in  acute  cases. 

For  external  use,  cataplasms  are  made  by  thoroughly  bruising  the 
garlic,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  hreiid  und  milk  ponltiee,  or  mixing 
it  up  with  flaxseed  meal  or  other  adhesive  powder,  and  hot  water. 

Lotions  may  be  made  by  bruising  the  garlic,  and  heating  it  with  proof 
spirit,  which  may  then  bo  applied  by  means  of  flannels  wet  with  it,  or 
by  gc^ntle  friction, 

A  liniment  may  be  prepared  by  incorporating  the  expressed  juice  with 
olive  oil  or  lard, 

A  btjiling  heat  should  not  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  garlic,  a« 
it  has  the  effect  of  driving  off  the  oil 

Other  species  of  Allium  have  effects  analogous  to  those  of  J,  sativum. 
The  native  garlic  of  our  fields  might  probably  be  substituted  without 
disadvantage.     The  onion  {A,  Cepa)  and  the  leek  (A.  Porrum)  have 
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aimilar  properties,  but  are  much  weaker.  Nevertheless,  a  syrup  made 
with  expressed  onion  juice  and  sugar  will  be  found  useful  in  some  of  the 
pectoral  affections,  in  which  garlic  has  been  recommended. 


VL  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

I  consider  these  two  substances  together,  because  their  effects  are  of  a 
eloeelj  similar  character,  and,  where  any  difference  exists,  it  can  be 
readily  indicated  without  producing  confusion. 

Coffee  was  introduced,  under  the  officinal  title  of  Caffba,  into  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the  late  revision  of  that  work,  and  fully  merits 
the  recognition. 

Of  the  origin  and  physical  properties  of  coffee  and  tea  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  little,  as  they  are  generally  well  known.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  state,  in  relation  to  coffee,  that  it  is  the  seed  of  the  Caffea 
Arabica,  a  small  tree,  indigenous  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  largely  cul- 
tivated in  various  tropical  countries  of  the  old  and  new  continents ;  and, 
in  relation  to  tea,  that  it  is  the  prepared  leaves  of  at  least  two  shrubs, 
distinct  species  of  Thea,  T.  mridis,  and  T.  Bohea,  both  natives  of  Chin% 
the  former  of  which  probably  produces  green,  and  the  latter  black  tea. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  these  two  products,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple which  they  both  possess,  and  upon  which  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  effects  they  produce  in  common  upon  the  system,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  depend.  This  has  been  called  caffein  as  found  in  coffee,  and 
thein  as  in  tea ;  but  the  name  generally  recognized  at  present  is  the  former, 
from  whatever  source  the  principle  may  be  derived.  So  far  as  we  are  at 
present  concerned  with  caffein,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  a  highly 
nitrogenized  body,  with  feeble  basic  properties,  crystallizable,  of  a  slightly 
bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  principle  is,  that  it  has  been 
found  in  three  vegetable  products,  namely,  coffee,  tea,  and  Paraguay  iea^ 
all  quite  distinct  in  their  botanical  affinities,  inhabiting  widely  distant 
regions  of  country,  and  yet  each  one  of  them  employed  by  the  natives 
of  the  several  regions  they  inhabit,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  without 
any  previous  intercourse.  Providence  seems  to  have  distributed  them 
over  the  world  for  the  enjoyment  at  least,  if  not  for  the  profit  of  the 
human  family ;  and  a  sort  of  instinct  to  have  led  to  their  discovery  and 
use.  Caffein  is  thought  to  exist  in  coffee  partly  free,  and  partly  combined 
with  a  peculiar  acid. 

Besides  this  principle,  which  is  common  to  coffee  and  tea,  there  is 
in  the  former,  according  to  Pfaff,  a  variety  of  tannin  which  he  calls 
oaffeo'tannic  acid;  and,  after  it  has  been  roasted  for  use,  two  new  sub- 
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Stances  appear  to  have  been  generated,  one  a  biUer  principle,  and  the 
other  an  empifreumatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  flavour  in  this 
state.  It  is  probably  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  caffein,  the  tan- 
ntn»  and  the  two  newly  developed  empyreumalic  products,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  effects  of  coffee  on  the  system. 

Tea  probably  owes  its  active  properties  chiefly  to  the  eaffein,  which  is 
in  somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  in  coffee^  Jointly  with  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  found  in  galls,  a  peculiar  6* Wer 
principle,  and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  may  bo  ascribed  its  characteristic 
aroma.  Though  the  two  varieties  of  tea,  the  green  and  black,  differ 
considerably  in  their  taste,  they  agree  very  closely  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  in  their  effects  on  the  system  ;  the  latter  being  somewhat 
weaker  than  the  former 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin,  preparation,  and  sensible 
and  chemical  properties  of  coffee  and  tea,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
XJ.  S.  Dispensatory.  1  liave  here  called  attention  only  to  those  points 
which  have  some  immediate  bearing  upon  their  physiological  and  thera* 
peutic  effects. 

Effects  on  the  System.  1  shall  first  treat  of  the  effects  of  roasted  coffee, 
and  afterwards  allude  to  the  slight  differences  whicli  exist  between 
them  and  the  effects  of  tea,  Unroasted  coffee^  being  almost  nover  used, 
will  not  be  considered. 

In  moderate  quantities,  coffee  stimulates  the  stomach  gently,  and  the 
nervous  system  decidedly,  without  much  exciting  the  circulation,  or  pro- 
ducing any  narcotic  imprei^siou  on  the  brain.  Tliese  arc  the  properties 
which  characterize  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  to  this  class,  therefore, 
it  properly  belongs.  It  will  bo  found  to  belong  to  the  same  class  equally 
by  its  therapeutic  effects.  Upon  those  who  use  it  habitually,  its  charac- 
teristic iniluence  ifl  not  ftilly  evinced^  as  it  has  either  lost  its  power  in 
great  measure  by  repetition,  or  the  secondary  are  so  mingled  with  the 
primary  effects,  that  the  latter  are  not  readily  distinguishable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  phenmnena  of  its  operation  in  a  system  not  yet  rendered 
insensible  to  it  by  habit. 

The  first  effect  of  a  moderate  quantity  is  usually  a  warming  cordial 
impression  on  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  after  a  short  time  by  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  comfort  or  satisfactiou,  and  an  obvious  exaltation  of 
the  imagination  ahd  intellectual  faculties.  The  disposition  to  cheerful 
conversation,  or  to  other  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  is  awakened 
along  with  this  increase  in  their  vigour.  Every  one  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness social  coffee  or  tea-drinking,  must  have  noticed  the  increased  vivacity, 
the  more  rapid  interchange  of  thought,  the  general  buzz  which  spreads 
through  the  company  after  partaking  of  the  beverage.  The  student  finds 
himself  capacitated  for  a  clearer  understanding,  and  more  prompt  appro- 
pnatton  of  the  subjects  of  his  study;  the  writer,  for  a  more  vigorous  ex* 


mmae  of  his  mcstel  powers,  a  quk^er  and  happier  «nmnir»M9it  of  his 
ttonglits  or  fiuidea,  and  a  iniidi  groaler  &dfitT  of  cj^pre^f^oii.  In  mj 
oim  person,  I  evtry  daj  experience  sometiiing  of  this  efiect  from  black 
tea.  For  hours  after  ^nner,  even  a  moderate  and  entiielj  tempenUe 
dinner,  I  am  often  nnable  to  perform,  at  all  to  my  own  satis&ction^  anj 
iBlidlectval  task  whidi  may  have  devolved  upon  me.  An  iromediale 
dnnge  is  produced  bj  the  tea,  and,  after  the  closing  meal  of  the  day,  I 
ted  myself  possessed  of  my  intellectna]  capabiKtie^  whatever  they  may 
be,  to  thdr  ftill  extent  Along  with  this  nervous  excitement,  there  is  a 
aliong  tendency  to  wakefulness  produced ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
ihm  bsFoage,  if  taken  rather  late  in  the  evening,  one^s  labours  may  often 
be  prolonged  hr  into  tbe  night,  without  any  sense  <^  fatigue  or  dispo* 
flition  to  sleep.  One  or  two  cups  of  strong  coffee  at  bedtime  not  unft^ 
qiiently  prevent  sleep  for  the  whole  night;  and  persons  who  wish  to 
watdi  prepare  themselves  often  in  this  way.  During  all  this  time  there 
is  little  aeceleration  of  the  pulse ;  and  that  which  may  be  noticed  is  prob* 
ably  ratber  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  excited  nervous  centros  upon  the 
hearty  than  the  result  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  circulation.  The  stats 
of  exaltation  subsides  after  many  hours  into  a  corresponding  depression ; 
and  the  self-indulgence  is  paid  for  the  next  day  by  feelings  of  gastric  un- 
easiness, languor,  and  general  malaise,  which  gradually  wear  off*,  or  dis- 
appear tmder  a  repetition  of  the  stimulant*  It  will  be  readily  under* 
stood,  therefore,  that  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking  is  not  on  the  whole 
healthful,  unless  carefully  guarded  as  to  extent,  or  counteracted  by  ac- 
tive physical  exercise.  I  shall  refer,  directly,  to  the  evils  which  are  apt 
to  rrault  from  the  abuse  of  this  luxury. 

When  coffee  is  taken  in  excess,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  oppression  or 
anxiety  in  the  epigastrium,  with  over-excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
indieated  frequently  by  vertigo,  headache,  palpitation,  muscular  tremors, 
and  other  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  But,  even  in 
the  largest  quantities,  it  never  produces,  so  (Ieu*  as  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
intoxication  or  stupor,  or  any  other  of  those  peculiar  effects  on  the  brain, 
which  characterize  the  cerebral  stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  in 
ftiU  action. 

The  habitual  use  of  coffee  in  excess  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  train  of 
very  disagreeable  and  annoying  symptoms,  which  can  only  bo  got  rid  of 
by  abandoning  the  habit  The  constantly  repeated  over-excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  the  as  constant  depression  of  the  nervous  functions,  give  rise 
at  length  to  persistent  irregularity ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability 
of  the  nervous  centres  by  the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  ends  in 
a  deficiency  of  power,  and  a  consequent  insubordination  of  all  the  ftmc- 
tions  placed  under  their  regulating  influence.  These  effects  are  espe- 
cially displayed  in  persons  of  susceptible  nervous  temperament,  and 
those  of  sedentary  habits.     Some  individuals  appear  to  be  almost  insus* 
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ooptible  to  influence  of  any  k'md  from  the  ordinaiy  use  of  eoflee ;  and  its 
effects,  whetlK^r  direct  or  indirect,  may  be  jin'OBtly  controlled  by  habits  of 
steady  and  vigorous  muticular  exercise.  Indigei?;tion,  habitual  eonstipa- 
tion,  and  torpor  of  the  liver»  are  among  the  elTecls  of  its  abuse  exhibited 
in  the  digestive  function  ;  nervous  headaeJie,  8ick*headaehc,  vertigo,  va^ 
nous  disorders  of  i^ight  and  hearing,  neuralgic  pains  and  an  infinite  di- 
versity of  disordered  sensation,  palpitations,  muscular  Ireraors,  hysterical 
symptoms  in  women,  hypochondriacal  in  men,  are  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  same  abuse  in  the  nervous  system.  As  the  blood-vessels 
are  little  excited  directly  by  the  stimulant,  the  vascular  system  is  apt  to 
suffer  less  than  the  nervous;  and  it  is  uutisual  to  eueouoter,  from  the 
abuse  of  coffee,  any  of  those  inftammatious,  aa  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
brain,  etc.,  wbieh  are  so  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  the  cerebral,  or  even  the 
arterial  stimulants  in  excess.  Hence  it  happens  that,  unless  the  nervoua 
disorder  has  been  so  long  continued  as  to  have  at  last  brought  about  or* 
gauie  change,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  evils,  is 
tu  abandon  the  use  of  coffee. 

As  illustrative  of  the  above  statements  I  will  observe  that,  personally, 
being  of  a  somewhat  nervous  temperament.  I  am  unable  to  use  coffee 
steadily'  without  uuu  h  suflcring ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  belongs  to  most 
of  my  immediate  family.  For  years  1  was  troubled  with  frequently 
recurring  nervous  headache,  which  at  limes  incapacitated  me  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  active  duty.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  un- 
easiiu'ss  or  deranged  sensations  in  the  head  ;  such  as  roaring,  buzzing^ 
and  singing  in  the  cars,  sounds  as  of  pounding,  or  bell-nngiug  in  tbd 
distance,  swimming  or  vertiginous  feelings,  rousc«B  volitantes,  etc,,  etc.; 
and  I  never  walked  in  the  streets  without  the  fear  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
these  symptoms,  which,  when  they  came,  took  away  all  mental  energy. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  a  singk^  cup  of  coffee,  which  1  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  daily  in  thi^  morning,  and  to  which  I  had  rt^ueed  myself 
from  the  ncctfssity  of  escaping  the  dyspeptic  sufferings  which  a  mon* 
free  use  of  it  had  occasioned,  might  be  the  cause  of  these  distressing 
phi*nomena.  I  abandoned  the  habitual  use  of  it,  substituting  black  tea 
for  cotTee;  and  from  two  weeks  aller  that  time  up  to  the  present,  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  the  symp- 
toms referred  to. 

I  was  once  called  to  a  female  patient  labouring  under  great  gastric 
uneasiness,  troublesonu?  palpitations,  distressing  nervous  disorder  of  va- 
rioua  kinds,  and  extreme  emaciation.  1  requested  to  see  her  tongue.  It 
was  covered  with  small  black  puints,  which  she  told  me  proceeded  from 
some  burnt  coffee  she  had  been  chewing,  I  wished  to  know  if  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  coffee  freely.  **Yes,  doctor.''  she  replied,  "I  drink 
it  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  chew  the  grains  between  whiles.'* 
I  requested  her  to  leave  off  the  use  of  it  entirely.     She  did  so,  and 
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qokklj  recoYered  her  health.  I  have  no  douht  that  a  vast  deal  of 
disease  in  our  country,  especially  among  the  women,  who  in  i^neral 
drink  cofiee  hahitually,  and  nse  too  little  exercise,  originates  in  this 
cause ;  and  I  have  often  been  able  to  afford  relief,  in  long  standing 
eases  of  distress,  by  the  simple  measure  recommended  in  the  above  case. 
I  have  dilated  more  largely  on  this  point  than  may  be  deemed  exactly 
in  aecordance  with  the  general  scope  of  this  work ;  but  I  am  desirous  of 
impressing  my  views  upon  the  profession,  feeling  confident  that,  if 
adopted,  they  will  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

Method  of  Operating.  The  immediate  effects  of  coffee  on  the  stomach 
result,  I  presume,  from  its  direct  contact  with  the  tissue.  Those  upon 
the  nervous  system  are  probably  produced  by  some  one  or  more  of  its 
ingredients  being  absorbed,  unaltered  or  modified,  into  the  circulation. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  positive  proof  has  been  adduced  upon  this  point 
Certainly  caffein  does  not  escape  with  the  urine ;  and  the  odour  of  coffee 
ia  not  sensible  in  the  breath  or  perspiration.  A  few  years  since  some 
interesting  experiments  were  made,  which  were  supposed  to  prove  thai 
coffee  and  teadimioish  the  rapidity  of  the  physiological  change  of  structure 
in  nutrition.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  miners,  and  other  labourers, 
are  enabled,  by  the  use  of  coffee,  to  do  as  much  work,  without  loss  of 
flesh  or  strength,  upon  a  much  smaller  amount  of  food,  as  when  they 
drink  water  alone ;  and  the  experiments  of  Drs.  F.  W.  Backer  and  Julius 
Lehmann  seemed  to  show,  that  the  quantity  of  urea  and  other  results  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissuas,  lost  through  the  cmunctories,  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  these  beverages.  (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-chirurg. 
Bev.,  Oct  1854,  Aul  ed.,  p.  313.)"^     These  are  important  results;  but 

*  These  results  hare  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who,  howeyer,  found  all  the  constituents  of  the  urine, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  urine  itself,  to  be  diminished  under  the  ure  of  coffee  and 
tea,  which  may,  therefore,  merely  haye  acted  as  astringents,  causing  a  retention  of 
the  urinary  matters  somewhat  longer  in  the  blood  than  in  the  state  of  health,  with- 
oat  any  reference  to  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  (^fn.  Joum.  o/Afed,  Sci.,  N  S., 
XKxi.  p.  838.) — Note  to  the  teeond  edition. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Squarey,  a  report  of  which  was  presented  by  Ih*. 
Oarrod  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  render  doubtful 
the  statements  aboTe  made,  in  relation  to  the  eflfect  of  coffee  in  diminishing  the 
excretion  of  urea.  Mr.  Squarey's  conclusion  from  his  obserrations,  which  were 
made  on  the  human  subject,  was  that  coffee  neither  increases,  nor,  to  an  Apprecia- 
ble extent,  diminishes  the  proportion  of  urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  (Med,  T, 
and  Oax.,  Deo.  2,  1865,  p.  618.)  Tho  researches  of  C.  Voil,  preyiously  made,  upon 
the  effects  of  coffee  on  dogs,  are  of  a  similar  bearing  as  to  the  diminution  of  the 
urea,  which  he  found  rather  to  be  increased  than  otherwise.  {Am.  J,  of  Med.  Sei,^ 
Oct.  1862,  p.  507.)  Still  stronger  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Geo.  Ilarley,  who  asserts, 
at  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  coffee  directly  increases  the  excretion  of 
urea ;  and  ascribes  the  contrary  results  of  Booker  and  Hammond  to  their  probably  hav- 
ing drank  their  coffee  with  sugar,  which  is  well  known  to  ha?e  tha  effect  of  lessening 
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I  would  attach  a  diflTerent  explanation  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive bow  stimulant  medicines,  whicli  are  acknowleds^od  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  ftrtictionfi,  partieularJy  those  of  digestion  and  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  generally,  can  diminish  tbe  amount  of  organic  change  which 
takes  plaet^  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  thei^e  substances  act  by  enabling  the  digestive  organs,  and  others 
concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  blood,  to  effect  this  conver- 
sion more  thoroughly,  and  thus,  not  only  to  enable  the  system  to  do 
with  les.s  foud,  as  tbe  little  which  is  used  is  thoroughly  appropriated, 
but  to  diminish  also  the  amount  of  excretion;  because  the  food  being 
converted  more  thoroughly  into  blood,  is  less  wasted  by  those  imperfect 
attempts  at  assimilation  which  only  eflect.  the  change  partially,  and 
cause  the  remainder  of  the  food  to  be  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  urea, 
A  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  experiments  of  Vt. 
Bocker,  which  show  that  not  only  is  the  urea  thrown  off  by  urine  dimin- 
ished, but  tlie  amount  of  feculent  matter  discharged  from  the  bowels  is 
remarkably  diraiuisbod  also  (Ibid.)  Now  it  is  much  easier  to  conceive 
how  a  more  thorough  consumption  of  the  food  shall  produce  this  dimi- 
nution of  feculent  discharge,  than  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  effected 
by  a  reduction  in  the  activity  of  the  metaruorpbosis  of  the  tissues  in 
the  nutritive  process.  Besides,  it  is  tlie  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  only 
to  which  the  remark  applies;  and  these  are  the  very  artictcA  which 
alone  can  furnish  urea  by  their  imperfect  conversion  into  blood  or  solid 
tiasue,  I  believe,  therefore,  thai,  should  this  important  result  be  verified, 
it  would  be  really  ascribable  to  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  medicines 
upon  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  by  which  tbe  nitroge- 
nous food  is  more  thoroughly  converted  into  blood  and  consumed  in  nu- 
trition, and  consequently  less  of  it  escapes  from  the  bowels  undigested, 
and  less  froua  the  kidneys,  in  the  form  of  urea»  in  consequence  of  im- 
porfect  assimilation.*  It  la  stated  by  Dr.  Lehmanu  that,  in  persons  fol- 
lowing an  active  occupation,  the  use  of  an  ounce  of  roasted  coffee  in 
infusion  daily,  reduces  the  daily  waste  one-fourth,  and  consequently  di- 
minishes, in  the  same  priiportion,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food  nece^ 
sary  to  health.  (Ed.  Month.  Jouni.  of  Med,,  Jan.  1855,  p.  9.)  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  highly  nitrogenous  caffein  is  itself  decom- 

the  discharge  of  tbis  priactple,  {Med,  T^mes  and  Oat,,  h^v\\  18tJ4,  p.  419.)  At  pr«§- 
ent,  therefore,  ihe  questitjn  most  be  considered  as  liudecided ;  but  in  no  event  can 
coffee  b(3  conHidered  as  eierciBtngt  in  il»  ]minediD.tQ  operation,  ii  depressing  ialSu- 
enco  on  rhc  nutrilWe  proeetA.  {Xoit  to  the  third  fdiiion.) 

♦  Confirmniory  of  tUese  viowg  arc  the  rcKults  t»f  experiments  by  Dr.  John  C, 
Draper,  which  prove  ihat  musoulnr  eseircUe  does  nol  rijAienftlly  irvcrcaae  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  urlDii;  wbile  an  increa»o  of  food  ban  tliia  offeoL  \N,  Y* 
Journ,  o/ifft/.,  N.  8.,  jlxI  107. J 
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poeed,  mDd  made  to  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  so  that 
IB  this  way  also  the  necessary  proportion  of  food  is  diminished. 

In  relation  to  the  diffefent  actions  of  the  several  constituents  of  roasted 
coffee,  Dr.  Lehmann  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  empyreumatic  oil  ia 
that  which  most  powerfully  contributes  to  the  results  just  stated,  while 
it  operates  as  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  invigorates  the  intel- 
lect^ and,  in  excessive  doses,  produces  irregular  mental  action,  restless- 
ness, and  insomnolency.  Caffein  he  found,  in  excess,  to  occasion  rigors, 
acute  pulse,  urinary  disorder,  headache,  and  delirium.  (Ibid,,  p.  314.) 
Experiments  with  caffein  upon  the  lower  animals  seem  to  prove  that  it 
is  poisonous  in  large  doses.  (Ranking^s  Abstract,  No.  29,  p.  286.) 

The  vapours  from  roasted  coffee  appear  to  have  a  powerful  deodoris- 
ing effect,  not  merely  by  covering  the  offensive  smell,  but  by  decompos- 
ing the  effluvia  in  which  it  originates.  (See  Am,  Journ,  of  Pharm,, 
xzviiL  183.)  They  appear  also,  when  largely  inhaled,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  very  serious  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  The  cases  of  two 
soldiers  are  recorded  by  Dr.  L.  Traver,  U.  S.  N.,  who,  in  consequence  of 
smoking  coffee  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  daya^ 
were  seiied  with  a  species  of  insanity.  They  either  wandered  about 
seemingly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  them,  or  sat  as  if 
in  ruminating  silence,  starting  with  surprise  when  spoken  to,  staring  at 
the  speaker  with  a  vacant  and  dejected  look,  and  trembling  with  ap- 
parent apprehension  of  some  evil  to  come.  In  consequence  of  their 
removal  from  the  regiment,  Dr.  Traver  lost  sight  of  them,  and  was  igno- 
rant of  the  result  (Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter^  April  1,  1865,  p.  406.) 

Tea  differs  in  its  effects  from  coffee  mainly  in  degree.  It  is  less  stim- 
ulant to  the  nervous  system,  less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  probably 
quite  as  efficient  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  more  astringent 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  it  contains.  Certain  it  is 
that  tea,  especially  black  tea,  may  be  drank  habitually  with  impunity  by 
persons  who  cannot  use  coffee  without  suffering,  and  that  it  sits  more 
lightly  on  the  stomach.  In  febrile  diseases,  a  cup  of  tea  is  often  not 
only  tolerated,  but  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  refreshing  in  its  effects ; 
while  coffee,  however  much  it  may  be  relished  in  health,  is  usually  re- 
pulsive to  the  patient  in  a  fever,  and  not  well  accepted  by  the  stomach 
or  the  system. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Coffee  and  tea  came  into  use  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortunately, 
their  habitual  use  as  articles  of  diet  limits  very  much  their  therapeutic 
application.  The  system  is  so  much  accustomed  to  them,  that  their 
remedial  influence  can  scarcely  be  felt,  in  ordinary  doses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would 
be  very  serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  the  very  disease  of  which,  through 
their  abuse,  they  are  among  the  most  Arequent  causes.    Occasionally 
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need,  they  would  serve  as  agreeable  tonics  in  tlieso  eases,  in  which  they 
would  also  be  reconiracnded  hj  tli^^ir  cheerinjL^  iufluenee  upou  this  spiriU, 
ordiDarily  so  much  depressed  in  that  complaint.  If,  instead  of  using 
tbera  at  the  morning  meal,  when  the  stomach  and  system  are  most  ex- 
citable, we  should  restrict  their  employment  to  the  close  of  dinner,  a8 
is  done  with  coffee  in  France,  they  might  prove  serviceaijle  by  facilita- 
ting the  digestion  of  the  food,  and  rendering  It  less  oppressive  to  the 
stomaeh,  wbilc  their  injurious  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  would  be 
less  felt. 

Thus,  too,  to  those  who  do  not  habitually  abuse  them,  they  would  be 
found  an  admirable  restorative  in  the  exhaustion  of  excessive  labour, 
mental  or  physical,  and  an  excellent  corrective  of  mental  disquietude 
arising  fr9m  morbid  states  of  the  system,  or  tiie  vicissitudes  of  life. 

In  attacks  of  nurmus  headache^  or  of  Hick-headache ^  they  often  afford 
great  relief  to  patients  not  insensible  by  habit  to  their  effects;  and  even 
in  thos*^  who  have  brought  on  habitual  lieadache  and  nervous  disorder 
by  their  al>use,  they  will  often  control  temporarily  the  paroxysm  of  those 
affections  if  given  very  freely  j  just  aa  ardent  spirit  will  relievo,  for  a 
time,  the  horrors  which  have  originated  in  its  continued  excess. 

Their  intluenee  in  producing  wakefulness  may  sometimes  be  taken 
advantage  of,  in  lethargic  and  soporose  conditions  of  the  system,  with 
good  effects  They  have,  with  this  view,  been  recommended  in  the  stupor 
of  low  fevers;  and  a  cup  of  tea  occasionally  given  may  prove  useful  in 
that  condition ;  but  coffee  is  usually  too  heavy  upou  the  stomach,  and 
might  bo  injurious  by  disturbing  that  organ. 

In  narcolic  poiaoning,  these  medicines  are  obviously  indicated,  Tho 
stupor  from  this  cause  may  depend  either  upon  a  direct  sedative  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  centres,  as  from  chloroform,  or  upon  active  conges- 
tion, as  from  opium,  alcohol,  belladonna,  etc.  In  either  case,  coffee,  aa 
the  stronger  of  the  two  medicines  in  its  stimnlant  powers,  may  be  use- 
fully employed.  In  both  jcases,  it  relieves  by  its  general  diffusive  stimu* 
lation  of  the  nervous  centres,  causing  a  more  equable  distribvition  of  the 
nervous  force,  thus  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  one  instance,  and 
unloading  tho  overwhelmed  centres  in  the  other.  Experience  has  proved 
U  to  possess  considerable  eilicacy  in  obviating  the  stupefying  effect  from 
poisonous  doses  of  opium.  Though  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclu- 
sively in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  may  Ije  used  conjointly  with  other  methods ; 
and,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  is  among  the  best  mi^ans  not 
only  of  preventing  stupor,  but  also  generally  of  supporting  the  system 
ill  its  tendency  to  collapse.  It  must,  however,  be  given  strong  and 
fVeely  to  produce  much  effect.  In  the  same  way,  it  proves  useful  in  dis- 
sipating slight  effects  from  alcoholic  liquors;  and  the  habilual  use  of  it, 
at  tho  close  of  dinner,  is  son>etiniee  a^lvantageous  in  other  methods  than 
by  promoting  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
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In  the  paroxywm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  strong  coffee  often  affords  con- 
■iderable  reliet  It  shoald  be  given  quite  saturated,  and  in  the  dose  of 
9k  eopful  every  twenty  or  thirty  minntes. 

In  hooping-cough,  too,  it  has  been  highly  recommended,  given  at  the 
dose  of  each  meal  It  is  only  in  children  unaccustomed  to  its  use  that  h 
eoold  be  expected  to  be  beneficial ;  and  in  these  it  may  at  least  be  tried 
with  the  hope  of  advantage.  The  editors  of  the  Bo$ton  Medical  and 
Surreal  Journal  (May  16,  1861.  p.  333)  say  that  they  have  used  it  in 
several  instances,  with  marked  advantage.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  giri 
six  years  old.  the  hooping  ceased  entirely  after  she  had  begun  with  the 
{irepared  coffee,  of  which  she  took  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half,  made  very 
atitMig.  three  times  daily. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  ordinary  catarrhal  or  fpasmodic  croup,  in 
which  it  relaxed  the  spasm,  and  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  cure. 

In  attacks  of  nervous  dygpnoea  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  coffee  is 
said  to  have  proved  highly  useful ;  and.  though  it  might  be  deemed  in- 
sdeqoate  to  the  cure  of  so  serious  an  affection  as  angina  pectoris,  it  might 
be  employed  along  with  other  measures,  given  as  above  recommended 
in  spafimodic  asthma. 

It  is  asserted  to  have  proved  very  useful  in  strangulated  hernia. 
(BriiiMh  Med.Joum.,  Nov.  1857.  p.  926.) 

Coffee  has  been  found  effectual  in  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 
Its  strong  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through  which  each  par- 
oxysm of  an  intermittent  disease  probably  makes  its  approach,  might  be 
expected  to  endow  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  amiperiodic  power.  In 
some  parts  of  Greece,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Pouqueville  to  be  very  suoeess- 
ftilly  used  in  connection  with  lemon -juice.  At  least  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  must  be  employed,  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  infusion,  between 
tbe  paroxysms. 

Other  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  are  cholera  in- 
fiuitnm,  diarrhoea,  calculous  affections,  and  amenorrhoea. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  cantor 
oil,  Bulp'uate  of  quinia.  etc..  which  may  be  administered  in  it  a:*  a  vehicle : 
but  it  is  said  not  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  unless  the  mixture  ik 
bested  for  a  time  to  the  >)oi]ing  point. 

AdminiMralion.  Coffee  may  be  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, decoction,  or  infut^ion.  Of  the  powder,  a  drachm  or  two  may  Ije  taken 
for  a  dose :  bat  it  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  way.  The  decoction  may 
be  made  by  lyjiling  an  ounce  of  the  coarse  powder  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  clarifying  by  the  mhite  of  an  i^^.  The  infwnon 
Is  best  prepared  by  \h^  process  of  percolation.  A  cupful  of  eitlier  may 
be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated,  if  necessary. 

Caffein,  in  the  form  of  citrale,  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  or 
fHeventire  of  sick-headache,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour,  before 
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or  during  the  parojtysm.  Caffoin  itself,  in  doses  varjing  from  two  to 
ten  grains,  was  found  by  Lebmann  to  produce  vehement  excitement  of 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  with  palpitations,  oppression  of 
chest,  headache,  perversion  of  hearing  and  sight,  .sleeplessness,  erec- 
tions, and  delirium.  Prof,  n.  T-  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  administered 
twenty  grains  of  it,  dissolved  in  infusion  of  coffee,  by  enema,  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  laudanum  in  which  the  patient  could  not  swallow,  with  the 
apparent  effect  of  rescuing  bim  from  impending  death.  (Anu  Journ,  of 
Pharnu,  xxxii.  321,  from  South.  Med,  and  Surg.  JournJor  May,  I860*) 
Tea  is  always  given  in  infusion.  It  is  probably  preferable  to  coffe©, 
especially  the  green  variety,  when  given  very  strong,  as  a  preventive  or 
cure  of  sick'headache.  As  a  refreshing  drink  in  febrile  diseases  it  is  ako 
preferable,  being  much  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  and  acccptuble  to 
the  stomach.  In  diarrhoea,  too,  it  might  Ix^  expected  to  prove  more  effec- 
tual than  coffee,  through  its  astringcncy.  In  consequence  of  the  tannic 
acid  it  contains,  it  might  be  used  as  an  antidote  to  tartar  emetic;  and  I 
have  often  employed  it»  on  the  sanin  account,  as  a  gargle  in  mercurial 
aore-mouth. 


There  arts  several  other  substances  which  merit  a  brief  notice  here,  either 
from  former  reputation,  or  from  their  greater  or  less  efficiency,  though  at 
present  not  much  employed  as  nervous  stimulants,  at  least  in  this 
country. 

1,  RECTIFIEB  OIL  OF  AMBEE— -Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum. 

as. 

Oil  of  Amber  (Oleum  Succini,  U.  S.)r  in  its  impare  commercial 
form,  is  obtained  from  amber  by  subjecting  it,  mixed  with  sand,  to  dry 
distillation.  A  sour  liquid  comes  over,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  very 
dark-coloured  oil  floats,  which  is  removed,  and  constitutes  the  crude  oil 
of  commerce.  The  rectified  oil  is  obtained  from  this  by  distillation 
with  waler. 

Reciilicd  oil  of  amber  thus  obtained  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or 
amber  colour,  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  hot  acrid 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  hut  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  the  fixed 
oils  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually  darkens  and 
thickens,  until  at  last  it  becomes  black  and  solid.  It  consists,  when 
pure,  of  carbon  and  hydrogtm,  but  contains  oxygen  as  fouud  in  the 
shops.      ^ 

Medical  Properties  and  Useit.  Oil  of  amber  is  locally  and  genornlly 
stimulant,  exciting  both  the  circulation  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
sometimes  promoting  the  socrotiona,  It  has  been  employed  in  most  of 
the  diseases  to  which  this  class  of  medicines  are  considered  applicable  j 
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i  cf  <^u]di«m.  Ii  lias  likio  bc«&  prea  is  amraon^Mu.  Ti>^  d^^sie  » 
ipom  £re  to  fiftaea  drops,  wiudi  maj  bf  mos?  aervMhlT  pren  in  em^ 
Mtt.  made  vith  pm  ai^abac.  sronr,  «i>d  od^  of  iL>e  ar£Kmi;zk'  ira»q^ 

T^  ca]  iuLf  baea  nsicid  lonkUr,  as  an  anii^^iasmodk  liBisKtzii,  rablw^ 
«B  tke  ildii  aJong  ihe  wbolt-  leneili  ^of  tbc  sj^ae^  ia  bocfaae-rociirix,  aad 
■i&at3e  eoiiTB]£km&.  It  ba^  a!}«to  bee^  «ZDp}or<«d  ia  cbrcmic  ibeamaiasB 
mad  ^alsj,  as  a  rabe&deat  la  tbe  coamlsons  oif  cbi}d!>ni,  coniiMted 
witk  imestma]  s^iasm.  ibe  laSie  Ih-.  Jo^epb  Faxrisib  was  ia  tbe  bainl  of 
wumg  m  fiainwot  conipoaed  of  eqaal  pans  of  tbls  oil  aiMi  lasdaaiam, 
Bixed  vitb  -iiwet  or  fcvor  parts  of  olire  oD  aad  braadj.  Ii  was  robbed 
five]^  aloDg  ibe  epiae.  It  is  said  to  be  a  reiy  eificieat  remetdj  for  |u]«^ 
appfied  locallj  to  tbe  truaoTiis,  (Trofl  Pro«er,  Awl  Joum.  of  PkarmL^ 
Maj,  18«6.p.*2n.) 

1.  muLoomux.  r.  s. 

nis  is  tbe  root  of  Symplocmrpju  farti.duK  or  cmiiBoii  «H»il^  <^aiiha^ 
MM  iwfif!«eB<Mis  plaat.  with  broad  cabbag^e4Ike  leares.  aad  a  t<^tt  frtid 
edour,  growia^  ia  low  meadowr  or  swaaapy  places.  tbix»agbont  tbe 
aothera  acd  middle  stectioas  of  tbe  Uaited  States.  Tbe  root  sboold  be 
coDecttfid  twice  a  Tear.  ]f  possible,  earlj  ia  tbe  spriafr  aad  late  ia  tbe 
Mtainn,  sbouJd  be  cai>pfal]T  dried  without  beat^  aad  tbea  kept  ia  dosiehr- 
slopped  bottles.     It  ^ouid  aot  be  kept  ia  powder. 

Properties.  Tbere  are  two  parts  of  tbe  root,  tbe  body  aad  tbe  ra^dos 
or  rooUets,  which  are  separated  wbea  ooDeeted.  The  body,  as  kept  ia 
tbe  shops,  is  either  whole  or  in  slices.  In  the  fonaer  state^  it  is  two  or 
three  iadies  long  bj  aa  inch  thick,  dark>browa  aad  rough  exteraallj, 
aad  white  aad  &Mrchj  within ;  in  tbe  latter,  it  is  in  cairular  pieices.  which 
are  transreree  sections  of  tbe  root.  The  radicles  ai«  of  varioas  lengtba, 
aboot  as  thick  as  a  ben^s  qufll,  flattened  and  wrinkled,  white  within,  aad 
ioTested  bj  a  light  brownish-jellow  epidermis. 

The  root  has  a  peculiar,  extremely  fetid  odour,  which  is  strongvtsi  ia 
the  recent  state,  is  retained,  however,  in  drying,  but  gradually  lessens* 
and  at  length  disappears.  The  taste  is  acrid,  aad  ia  like  roanaer  is  in- 
jured by  time.  A  l:*oi]ing  heat  deprives  the  root  both  of  smell  and  taste. 
These  sensible  properties  are  connected  with  one  or  more  highly  fugitive 
pffinciples.  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  isolate,  probably  be- 
eaose  they  are  destroyed  in  the  process.  Dr.  Bigelow  found  that  water 
dtsUlkd  from  the  root  was  but  feebly  impregnated  with  the  odorous 
priadple,  but  was  somewhat  acrid,  if  the  process  were  carefully  con- 
ducted. It  lost  its  acrimony,  however,  on  standing  a  short  time,  (Med. 
Boi.,  iL  46.J  The  rcK>t  is  said  to  yield  its  virtues  to  water  aad  alcohol 
It  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  a  year  for  use. 

Medical  Usea:.  I»racontium  is  locally  irritaut,  and,  in  iu  effects  on  the 
sjalem,  stimulant  both  lo  the  circulation  and  nervous  centres;  and  it  is 
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thouglit  also  hj  some  to  be  expectorant  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profesBion  as  a  remedy  or 
palliative  in  the  paroryams  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in  which  he  had 
found  benefit  from  it  in  his  own  person*  Many  praetitioners  have  con- 
firmed the  statements  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Dr  Big:elo\v  has  seen  a  number  of 
iuBtances  in  which  it  pruveii  useful  ici  the  catarrhal  affections  of  old 
people ;  and  Dr  Eberle  gives  similar  testimony,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, of  its  efleets  in  chronic  coug-h  "attended  with  a  cold  phlegmatic 
habit  of  body.**  {Mat,  Med.  and  Therap.,  Ith  ed,,  ti.  154,)  It  is  prob- 
ably useful  in  these  catarrhal  affections  mainly  by  its  stimolfint  influence 
on  the  nervous  centrci^  of  respiration.  Dr.  Thachcr,  in  his  Dispensa- 
tory, states  that  it  has  been  found  useful  in  hysteria,  hooping-cough, 
spasmodic  painSf  chronic  rheumatism,  and  dropsy.  Dr.  Heintzelman 
has  used  it,  "with  unequivocal  benefit,**  in  hoopmg-cough,  in  the  spas- 
modic stage;  finding  it,  when  not  successful  in  completely  eradicating 
the  disease,  almost  always  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
(N,  J.  Med.  Reporter,  iv.  310  )  He  has  also  used  it  advantageously  in 
phihtHis,  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  eflicacious  uervous 
stimulant,  when  used  in  sufficient  doses,  and  before  its  virtues  have  been 
impaired  by  time.  As  kept  in  the  shups,  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite 
inert;  and  its  groat  disadvantage  is  that,  in  the  uncertainty  ag  to  its 
strength,  it  is  impossible  properly  to  graduate  the  dose  unless  it  be 
quite  recent.  The  practitioner  in  the  country  can  always  command 
it  of  full  strength;  for  it  is  almost  everywhere  abundant  in  the  low 
grounds. 

The  dose  of  the  recently  dried  root  in  powder,  to  begin  with,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Dr.  Bigelow  found 
thirty  grains  of  it  to  occasion  vomiting,  vertigo,  headache,  and  dimness 
of  vision.  But  it  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  with  entire  impunity^; 
and  the  probability  is  that  diflcrent  individuals  are  affected  by  it  with 
different  degrees  of  facility.  The  dose  above  recommended,  if  it  produce 
no  obvious  effect^  should  be  gradually  increased  till  it  does  so,  in  order 
to  determine  thedegrt^e  of  its  activity.  It  may  be  given  also  in  strong 
cold  infusion,  in  tincture,  or  syrup.  The  infvaion  should  be  made  by 
percolation  with  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  recontlj 
dried  root  to  the  pint,  and  given  in  the  commencing  dose  of  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  to  an  adult.  An  infusion,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  of  four 
times  the  strength,  may  be  formed  into  a  syrup  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sugar,  and  given  in  half  the  dose.  The  dose  of  a  saturated  tincture  ia 
stated  at  one  or  two  fiuidrachms. 

3.  CYPEIFEDmM.  U.  & 

Under  this  title,  tias  b(^en  intrmluccd  into  the  IF,  S.  Pharmacopceia 
the   root   of  Cypripedium  pubescens,  one  of  several   species,  which. 
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*  ^imdies"  siipper  or  ■Mkvttn  pimmi,  iakahil  iW 
i  puts  of  tke  U&ited  StMi^  TIm^t  aiv  $inmU  pM^miivU 
,  with  bcftotifiil  and  coii$pimo«$  io vei^  which,  from  thii'ir  p^nlmr 
,  hftTO  giTeo  liae  u>  the  name  bv  which  the  pluits  ar^  commoohr 
The  medkal  Tinoes  of  the  diff^ivnt  specif^  an^  pn)bahhr 
[  or  aearij  so.  aad  eevenJ  of  them  an^  indiscrimiBately  empK>T«tii 
r  laol  of  the  oScinai  species  cimsists  of  DumeixHis  somewhat  c\>nti^<4 
radjctea^  foor  or  ive  inches  loo^r.  which  unite  in  a  common  head  or  caudex. 
It  has  an  aromatic  odoar,  and  a  peculiar,  sweetish,  pungent*  and  hitter 
imparts  its  riitues  to  water  and  alcohol  Those  appear  lo 
;  in  a  moderate  stimulant  power,  directed  especiallv  to  the  nervous 
sjslem,  which  renders  the  root  useful  in  various  nervous  diseases*  as 
hysteria*  hypochondriasis,  morbid  sensitiveness^  neuralgia,  etc  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  about  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  daf .  A  ivsinoid 
matter  obtained  bv  precipitating  the  tincture  with  water  impr\>perly 
called  cypripedin^  has  been  given  in  doses  varring  fh>m  half  a  grain  to 
three  grains.  The  medicine  mav  be  administered  also  in  infusion ;  and 
a  iuid  extract  would  probably  be  an  eligible  pivparation  were  the  remoily 
muA  used. 

4  RAFnOV.— CB0CX&  U.S.,  Br. 

The  term  saffron  is,  in  common  language  as  well  as  officinally.  used  to 
designate  a  product  of  the  Crocus  saiivus,  or  common  cultivated  saiRpon, 
consisting  of  the  convoluted  stigmas  and  a  portion  of  the  attached  style, 
separated  from  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Cashmere.  It  is  cultivated 
also  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  but  to  some  extent,  moreover,  for  medical  use.  The  saffron,  how- 
ever,  used  in  this  country  is  generally  imported ;  and  most  of  it  is  brought 
fhmi  Gibraltar,  Trieste,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports.  As  a  medicine, 
it  is  so  little  valued  as  hardly  to  merit  a  place  in  a  Materia  Medica  cata- 
logue ;  yet  it  is  still  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  various  officinal  pre* 
parations,  especially  tinctures,  in  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  per* 
form  an  active  part  remedially,  but  in  which  it  is  now  retained,  partly 
because  it  adds  a  certain  richness  of  appearance  to  these  preparations, 
and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  long  established  formulas. 
It  i8»  therefore,  an  object  of  interest  much  more  to  the  pharmaceutist  than 
the  physician ;  and  I  most  content  myself  with  referring,  for  its  sensible 
and  chemical  properties,  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory ;  merely  stating  here 
that  it  has  a  rich  deep-orange  colour,  a  sweetish,  aromatic  odour^  and 
a  warm,  bitter,  somewhat  pungent  taste,  and  yields  all  ito  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol. 

It  was  formerly  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  was  sup> 
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posed  to  possess  extranrdmnry  powers  as  an  anodyne,  antiBpa^modic, 

eminenag'ogue,  etc.;  but  it  is  believed  at  present  to  bave  little  remedial 
power  of  any  kind.  The  mont,  probably,  tbat  can  be  said  of  it  is.  that 
it  IB  a  moderate  nervous  stimulant,  and  may  possibly  add  somewliat  to 
the  efficiency  of  other  remedies,  %vith  whieh  it  is  combined  chictty  in 
reference  to  its  sensible  properties.  In  domestic  practice,  it  is  sometimea 
used  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion,  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, in  certain  exanthematous  fevers,  as  measles  and  scarlatina,  when 
from  any  cause  delayed,  or  to  restore  it  if  suppressed. 

An  otticinal  Ttiwture  (Tinctur,\  Croci,  Br.)  may  be  used  internally 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidraehms ;  but  is  employed  mainly  to  ^ire 
flavour  and  colour  to  other  liquid  preparations. 

The  dose  of  safl'ron  itself  is  stated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  grrains. 

5.  COCHINEAL,  — Coccus  Caotl  a  S.,  Br. 

This,  like  the  substance  just  treated  of,  is  much  more  used  for  its  sen- 
sible than  for  its  remedial  pro|M?rties.  Little,  therefore,  need  be  said  of 
it  here ;  but  the  reader  will  find  it  described,  in  relutiou  to  all  its  prop- 
erties, in  the  \J.  S*  Dispensatory.  Cochiueai  is  a  dried  insect,  desig- 
nated as  the  Coccus  Cacti,  l>ecause  it  inhabits  different  species  of  the 
grenua  Cactus  and  allied  genera,  especially  the  Opuntla  cachiniUifera, 
or  Nopal  plant  of  Mt»xit'o.  It  is  from  that  country  that  cochineal  is 
chiefly  im|>orted,  though  it  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  are  now  cul- 
tivated in  other  countries,  and  especially  the  Canary  Is?hinds.  The  muss 
of  cochiiiejil  consists  of  grains,  which  are  the  whole  dried  insect.  Irregu- 
larly round  or  oval,  convex  on  one  side,  convex  or  flat  on  the  other, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  marked  with  transverse  wrinkles, 
and  either  of  a  reddish-gray  or  blackish  colour.  It  has  a  faint  heary 
t»dour,  a  bitter  acidulous  taste,  and  in  powder  a  purplish  carmine  colour. 
When  chewed,  it  stains  the  saliva  intensely  red;  and  it  owes  its  chief 
value  to  a  colouring  principle,  denominated  eochinilin,  which  is  of  a  bril- 
liant purj»lc-red,  and  imparts  its  colour  to  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  all  of 
which  dissolve  it.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  watery  sobitjon  by  various 
metallic  salts,  with  the  bases  of  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  of 
a  rich  red  colour  The  jiigment  called  lake  is  a  compound  of  coi'hinilin 
and  alumina.  Carmine  is  the  colouring  principle  precipi totted  by  the 
salts  of  tin. 

In  relation  to  its  medicinal  properties,  cochineal  may  l>e  slig-hlly  stira- 
ulaiit  to  the  nervous  system,  and  has  been  n^commeodcd  in  hooping-- 
cough and  neuralgia.  In  the  former  of  these  complaints,  a  liquid  mix- 
ttire  containing  cochineal  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Prof.  Ohiipmnn,  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  more  used,  however,  as  a  colouring  agent  than  as  a  remedy.  The 
dose  for  an  infant  is  one-third  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day. 
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The  Tineiure  (Tinotura  Coooi,  Br.),  which,  as  directed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopceia,  contaiDs  the  virtaes  of  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois 
ooDces  in  an  Imperial  pint  (twenty  fluidounces)  of  spirit,  maybe  given 
in  a  dose  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  but  is  chiefly  used  to 
give  colour  to  liquid  preparations. 

6.  COCA. 

Though  not  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopceias,  and  scarce]^  known  in 
this  country  except  as  an  imported  curiosity,  the  substance  thus  named 
exercises  over  the  system  an  influence  so  extraordinary,  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  justifiable  to  pass  it  wholly  unnoticed.  It  consists  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  a  South  American  shrub,  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  where  its 
produce  was  in  common  use  before  the  Spanish  conquest  The  leaves 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  Chinese 
tea  plants,  and  when  dried  have  a  somewhat  similar  odour.  Their  taste 
is  peculiar,  with  some  bitterness  and  astringency  in  decoction.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues.  Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
vegetables,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a  concrete  odorous  principle, 
tannic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  alkaloid,  called  cocaina,  on 
which  their  virtues  probably  depend. 

The  effects  of  coca  on  the  system  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  tea  and  coffee,  though  more  powerful.  It  has  an  excitant  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  system,  induces  wakefulness,  and  supports  the  strength 
under  an  amount  of  physical  exertion  which  would  be  impossible  without 
it.  The  natives  of  Peru  employ  it  habitually  to  invigorate  them  on 
the  occasion  of  any  unusual  exertion,  as  in  long  foot-journeys  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  act  as  porters,  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  etc; 
and,  while  under  its  influence,  they  can  support  fatigue  whole  days,  even 
without  food,  except  at  night.  They  carry  with  them,  on  such  occasions, 
a  bag  of  the  dried  leaves,  which  they  chew  continually.  They  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use,  like  tobacco-cbewers,  suffer  greatly  from  the 
want  of  it,  and  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  break  the  habit  when 
once  formed;  yet  experience  has  not  shown  that  it  causes  any  great 
iiyury  to  the  health,  or  in  any  appreciable  degree  shortens  life.  The 
amount  consumed  by  an  Indian  daily,  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, is  said  by  Dr.  Reis  (Bulletin  O^n,  de  Th^rap,,  Fev.  28,  1866) 
to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grammes  (about  four  to  six  drachms). 
From  the  accounts  of  intelligent  persons  who  have  used  the  coca,  it  ap- 
pears to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  invigorate  the  faculties  both  mental  and 
physical,  inspire  courage,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  a  powerful  nervous  stimu- 
lant, as  this  term  is  defined  in  the  present  work.  In  excessive  doses,  as 
thirty  or  forty  grammes,  for  example,  it  excites  the  circulation,  and  in- 
duces a  febrile  condition,  often  attended  with  hallucination  and  delirium. 
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As  a  medidne,  it  would  probably  be  found  useful  in  most  of  the  affections 
to  which  the  nervous  stimulants  are  applicable,  and  especiallj  such  as 
are  benefited  by  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  South  America  it  has 
been  employed  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  ferer.  An 
apothecary  of  La  Paz  has  prepared  a  sulphate  of  cocaina,  which  is  said 
to  be  analogous  in  antiperiodic  powers  to  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Fuent^s, 
Journ.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ghim,,  Oct  1866,  p.  268.)  Coca  is  most  con- 
TOniently  u6ed  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  one-third  or  one-half,  repre- 
senting the  virtues  of  three  or  four  drachms  of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken 
daily. 
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•     CXj^^SS  III. 
CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS. 

Syn.  Stimulant  Narcoties, 

Ths8B  are  medicioes  which,  to  a  stimolaDt  influence  oyer  the  circula- 
tion and  nervous  system  generally,  add  a  peculiar  power  over  the  special 
fonctions  of  the  hrain,  as  evinced,  in  their  higher  gprades  of  action,  by  de- 
liriom  and  stupor.  From  their  stupefying  property,  they  have  been 
called  narcotics,  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  vapxtm^  which  signifies  to 
be  or  become  torpid,  dull,  or  stupid.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  poe* 
session  of  this  property  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  class; 
for  it  belongs  to  medicines  quite  different  and  even  opposite  in  their 
modes  of  operation,  and  therapeutic  character.  Thus,  both  opium  and 
digitalis  are  capable  of  producing  stupor;  but  the  former  is  directly  stim- 
olant,  and  the  latter  directly  sedative;  and  so  opposite  are  they  in  their 
effects  upon  the  system,  that  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  instruments 
for  controlling  the  excessive  action  of  the  latter.  Besides,  certain  medi- 
cines, as  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  generally  excluded  from  the  narcotics, 
though  they  act  upon  the  brain  with  an  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  any  acknowledged  substance  of  the  class,  and  are  both  powerfully  stu- 
pefying agents.  I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  old 
class  of  narcotics,  and  to  arrange  the  medicines  composing  it  according 
to  their  more  important  affinities ;  placing  in  separate  categories  the  stim- 
ulating and  the  sedative,  and  merely  retaining  the  word  narcotic  to  ex- 
press a  quality,  as  we  employ  the  terms  anodyne,  soporific,  etc. 

The  only  properties  in  which  all  the  medicines  of  this  class  agree  are 
those  stated  in  the  definition.  In  all  other  respects  they  differ  among 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  very  greatly.  In  the  first  place,  they  dif- 
fer very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  general  stimulant  power.  In  this 
respect,  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
henbane  at  the  other ;  the  two  former  medicines  being  among  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  in  our  possession,  the  latter  having  no  more  of  this 
property  than  barely  sufficient  to  justify  its  position  in  the  class.  Sec* 
ondly,  they  differ  in  the  d^ree  in  which  they  relatively  affect  different 
organs  or  functions.  Thus,  if  we  compare  alcohol  and  opium,  we  shall 
find  that  the  former  has  a  greater  proportional  influence  in  stimulating 
the  heart  and  arteries,  the  latter  in  stupefying  the  brain.    Thirdly,  they 
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differ  in  the  maDner  in  which  ibey  affect  precisely  the  part  or  organ  upon 
which  they  operate.  The  symptoms  of  cen'hra!  disturbance  produced 
by  aleoliol  are  unlike  those  resulLing^  from  the  use  uf  uphun ;  and  both 
diDTer  materially  in  this  respect  from  belladonna.  Fourthly,  there  ia»for 
the  mrist  part,  in  each  one  of  them,  a  characteristic  mode  of  affecting 
^ome  function  apart  from  their  general  action  as  cerebral  slimulante. 
Thus,  opium  produceij  constipation  of  the  bowels,  hyoscyamus  often  acta 
a8  a  laxative,  and  belladonna  occatsions  a  characteristic  dryness  and  irri- 
tation of  the  fauces. 

In  aome  measure,  this  dlfTerence  of  action  may  be  accounted  for  by 
8uppo.sing,  that  the  influcuce  of  the  several  articles  of  the  class  is  di- 
rected more  especially  to  some  one  portion  of  the  brain  ralher  tlian  to 
another,  though  all  parts  may  be  nvore  or  less  affected.  Thus  ah^hoK 
from  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  voluntary  movements,  and  the  power- 
ful gtimulatioti  it  exercises  upon  the  sexual  propensities,  may  be  aiip- 
posed  to  operate  more  especially  on  the  cerebellum ;  opium,  from  Us 
great  stupefying  power,  to  act  on  the  cerebral  lubes  with  peculiar  en- 
ergy; belladonna,  from  its  property  of  impairing  vision,  to  have  a  more 
fmniediatc  influence  on  the  optic  ihulami  or  eorpot*a  striata.  But  too 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  precise  functions  of  different  portions  of  the 
encephalon,  or  of  the  phenomena  by  which  influences  upon  thero  respcetr 
iyely  could  be  recognized,  to  jnslify  any  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
affinity  which  the  several  cerebral  stimulants  may  have  for  particular 
parts  of  that  structure. 

Thr  diflerence  in  the  effects  of  cerebral  stimulants  on  the  pupils  is  a 
striking  point  of  diversity  between  theni^  which  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, but  which  only  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  nervous  action 
enable  us  partially  to  explain.  Thus,  while  opium  often  contracts  the 
(mptl,  belladonna  much  more  strikingly  produces  dilatation.  This  faa^ 
been  consMercd  as  evincing  an  essential  antagonism  between  those  two 
narcotics.  It  only  ^rroves  ti\at,  in  reference  to  this  particular  effect,  they 
either  act  differently  on  a  special  nervous  centre,  or  in  like  manner  on 
different  nerve  centres  with  which  these  phenomena  are  connet'ied  ; 
while,  as  regards  their  general  actbn,  there  may  be  no  antagonism 
whatever.  Thus,  sup|>osing  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  to  bo  excited 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  i  ircuhir  l>y  nerves  from  near  the  base 
of  tlu'  brain,  as  the  third  or  fifth  pair,  and  tliese  forces  to  balance  each 
other  in  the  normal  state,  it  follows  that  whatever  excites  the  sympa- 
thetic centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  paralyzes  the  basic  centres 
referred  to^  will  produci^  dilatation  of  the  iris,  while  a  paralyzing  influ- 
ence on  the  sympathetic  centres,  or  one  of  an  excitant  character  on  the 
others,  will  equally  produce  contraction ;  so  that,  while  two  cerebml 
stimulants  differ  in  their  mode  of  affecting  these  special  centres,  they 
may  corresfiond  in  their  effects  on  the  remainder  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
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,  or  while  one  sets  on  one  of  the  centres,  sad  the  other  on  the  oiher, 
tkej  msj  both  set  in  the  ssme  msnner.  snd  irith  the  ssme  effect,  thst 
is^  msj  hoth  be  excitant,  or  both  depressing. 

Though  differing  so  much  smong  themselves,  there  sn&  sffiuities  be* 
tween  oertsin  srtides  of  the  cisss,  which  might  serve  to  srrsnge  them 
in  sobdivisions,  hsving,  to  s  considersble  extent,  s  common  therspeatic 
fas8i&  Thej  might  thus  be  srrsnged  in  groups,  of  which  one  would 
eootsin  skohol  snd  ether,  snother  opium,  extrsct  of  hemp.  Isctucsrium, 
mnd  hjoscysmusw  snd  s  third  bellsdonns  snd  strsmonium ;  the  other  in* 
dividosls  of  the  clsss  remsining  isolsted.  By  considering  them  sucoes- 
sivdj  secording  to  these  relstions,  we  may,  sufficiently  for  prscticsl  par> 
poses,  fix  in  the  recollection  of  the  student  the  resemblances  referred  ta 

Before  proceeding  to  s  general  sccount  of  the  mode  of  operation,  snd 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  class,  it  will  serve  to  prepare  the  wsy,  if 
we  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  certain  peculiarities  in  cerebral  pathology, 
which,  if  not  understood,  will  inevitably  lead  into  great  confusion.  It 
is  a  well-estsblished  fact,  that  opposite  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain, 
or  parts  of  it,  express  themselves  by  similar  phenomena;  and  the  law 
probably  holds  true  of  the  nervous  centres  universally.  Pain  and  other 
morbid  sensations,  spasm  and  other  forms  of  irregular  muscular  action, 
ddirium  partial  or  complete,  mild  or  severe,  chronic  or  acute,  and  every 
grade  of  stupor,  from  slight  drowsiness  to  the  deepest  coma,  may  all 
arise,  and  frequently  do  arise,  from  the  two  opposite  affections  of  irrita- 
tion and  depression  of  the  cerebral  centrea  For  proofs  of  this,  and 
for  an  explanation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  serve  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction,  readers  are  referred  to  the  article  on 
functional  diseases  of  the  brain  in  his  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
It  would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be  spared  to  repeat  them  here. 
But  the  application  of  this  fact  to  the  subject  now  before  us  is  of  great 
practical  importance.  From  a  certain  similarity  in  their  obvious  effects, 
medicines  essentially  different  in  character  have  been  associated  together 
in  the  minds  of  writere  and  practitioners,  and  been  considered  as  nearly 
identical  in  nature,  so  that  they  might  be  interchangeably  employed 
ander  the  same  circumstances,  without  disadvantage.  Now.  as  opposite 
morbid  causes,  acting  on  the  same  cerebral  centres,  may  produce  the 
same  morbid  phenomena ;  as,  for  example,  insufficiency  and  excess  of 
blood  in  the  brain  may  either  of  them  produce  delirium,  coma,  and  con- 
vulsions ;  it  follows  necessarily  that  medicines,  which  in  ox<*«^8s  are  al- 
ways morbid  causes,  may  also,  though  really  opposite  in  character,  give 
rise  to  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  symptoms.  Thus,  of  the  medi- 
cines usually  ranked  together  as  narcotic,  because  they  produce  the 
common  effect  of  stupor,  some  operate  as  direct  stimulants,  othere  as 
direct  sedatives  to  the  nervous  centres;  and  it  will  1%  readily  understood 
that^  if  such  medicines  are  used  remedially,  under  the  impression  that 
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they  are  id<?nticftl  in  character,  the  most  serious  consequences  nitg^ht 
eDBue.  Opium  is  stimulant  to  the  nervoue  centres^  aconite  is  sedative ; 
hut  both  in  over-doses^  are  capable  of  producing  coma.  In  a  caM  of 
active  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  iQtter  may  be  useful,  the 
former  cuuUi  do  only  injury;  and  vice  versa.  To  administer  them,  there- 
fore, indiscriminately,  because  of  their  common  stupefying  effect,  would 
bo  a  grievgus  error  But  a  ease  more  in  point,  because  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  attention  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  called  to  it,  is  that  of 
ether  and  chloroform.  Both  of  these  are  powerful  anaesthetic  agenta; 
and,  under  the  imprcBsion  that  their  mode  of  action  is  essentially  iden- 
tical, they  have  been  used  and  recommended  in  similar  cases,  witli  little 
discrimination.  The  one  is,  in  fact,  a  most  energetic  cerebral  stimulant^ 
tlie  other  an  equally  powerful  cerebral  sedative :  is  it,  therefore,  surpria* 
ing  that,  usc-d  indidcrimiiiately,  one  of  them  at  least  should  have  occa- 
sioned so  fearful  an  amount  of  mortality  ?  The  importanco  of  guarding 
against  such  a  thi»rapeutic  error  is,  it  appears  to  me,  an  irrefragable 
argument  in  favour  of  the  division  I  have  made  of  the  narcotic  medi- 
cines into  classes,  founded  not  on  phenomena  which  are  readily  nn6tn«> 
terpreted,  but  on  their  real  physiological  influence  on  the  brain,  and  the 
general  system. 

Effeatii  on  the  System,  The  first  eifeet  of  a  cerebral  stimulant,  given 
in  doses  calculated  to  bring  its  characteristic  influence  into  operation,  ia 
more  or  less  to  excite  the  stomach.  In  a  short  time,  its  influence  extends 
to  the  general  system,  sliowing  itself  usually,  in  the  beginning,  by  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  actiTiiy  of  the  sensorial  functions,  ajid  in  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  But  very  quickly  more  obvious  cerebral  phe- 
uoniejia  arc  exhibited;  while  the  circulation  may  or  may  not  be  projKjr- 
tionably  excited.  The  sensorial  functions  are  now  perverted.  Abnormal 
sensations  are  felt  in  the  head,  such  as  fuhiess,  pressure,  confusion,  swim- 
ming, giildineas,  singing  in  the  ears,  perhrtps  pain;  the  mind  wanders 
more  or  less;  the  voluntniy  movenients  are  apt  to  become  irregular^  and 
intoxication  or  delirium  may  supervene.  Next  succeeds  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  sensorial  functions.  Heaviness  and  languor,  or  a  feeling 
of  general  and  pleasing  calmness,  soon  deepens  into  drowsiness,  and  this 
at  length  into  stupor,  which  more  or  less  closely  resembles  natural  sleep, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  narcotic  used.  All  these  are  the  direct 
i*tTects  of  the  medicine.  The  stupor  continues  for  a  length  of  time  vair- 
ing  from  our  or  two  to  twelve  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  particular 
article  used,  gradually  diminishing  from  its  greatest  intensity,  till  the 
patient  at  length  becomes  fully  awake,  when  the  direct  operation  of  Ihe 
medicine  is  passed.  But  now  a  eoiiditit>ri  of  depression  takes  place,  more 
or  less  corresponding  with  the  previous  excitement,  and  thfi  strength  of 
the  direct  impressiob.  This  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  languor  and 
dejection,  often  with  more  or  less  general  or  local  uneasiness,  eapecially 
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e,  br  a  pale,  cooL  aad  relaxed  state  of  the  nrlkee,  wmd  feeble 
I  of  the  puke,  and  bj  a  depressed  state  of  the  gastric  fonctioiia.  as 
br  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  perfaape  Tomiting .  These 
OTBiptOBS  mar  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scareelr  noticed,  or  ther  maj  be 
^  and  extremelT  uncomfortable  to  the  patient,  but  from  appropriate 
\  are  seldom  serious.  After  a  few  hoars  ther  gr^inallT  pass  awaj, 
'  heahlnr  rital  inf  oences.  and  the  prerioos  state  of  srstem  i 
wkh  little  or  no  appreciable  changCL 

laifer  doaes  of  the  medicine,  the  primarT  excitant 
.  bm  shorter,  the  eoccecding  period  of  stopefoction  deeper  and 
r.  and  the  secondanr  depression  greater,  more  protrseted,  and 

In  Tcrrlafge quantities tb^:»m«d:-cines become pcHsonoos.  Thesrmp- 
;  of  excitement  and  exhilarfcrloa.  tboogh  sometimes  iatca=e.  are  rcrr 
and  the  soli^eqiaent  sta^yr  yrrAcfmud  and  alannhig,  Inftead  of 
r  emfincd  mainlr  to  the  een-bnl  tfmlTe^  the  inflneoce  of  the  poison 
-  to  the  centre  of  resp^radc^  in  the  BKdoIla  oblongata,  whidi  mar 
be  overarhcfaned  br  xh^  foree  of  the  fK«T-oo.  and  death  maj  rcsnh  from 
tb  cwTr  Or  the  direct  elects  of  the  namydc  maj  pass  orer  withont 
tesl  coik9HyoeBcc&  azd  \ht  patient  maj  lapse  iavj  ihe  secondanr  eondi» 
tien.  and  fensk  from  the  Tasxrcr^  proEirratSon  of  Lk  fiuMtioa&.  If  the 
done  of  the  pc«<ic«  ha^  urA  \x^^  quhe  ssftdt^  to  desiror  fife,  he  rise* 
I  vith  diftrahr  frofm  the  profonnd  Ofpress^^su  a£«d  im j  ZMt  lor 
I  dars  recYi(T€r  hLs  previ-:ni«  ?:ute  of  heahh.  perhaps  ereti  f?r  a  mnch 

if  a£T  cnraaSc  «esc«  AaTl  hare  lake:;  p!a«e. 
'  €«sirse  of  tike  nri&pt^ixt^  ha^  been  gfrev  ab&re :  bm  tbej  roqfvire 
TireL  h  il*t  be  pw^-w  to  <teerrc  that  the  descripiicn  is 
sppHi  sill  ODiT  fcs*  a  pe^MTkl  mje.  Srierbb  pbenomena  are  sometimes 
eshifahed  ^  liie  iztd^iidiiiJ  XiSreon^s.  wiikii  it  aiH  be  mo£«  cooreiucst 
la  treas  of  ai^vzg  a-hl  tiie-ir  ccher  irojienief  and  eMvct^ 

ne  firs;  iiLT4'es?^c«:  c^s  ihe  «:c4Daeh  is  one  U'  t  be  direct  eonrtact  <^  the 
medicine,  vLkik  ^leraUTf  boLL  on  the  iKrraii«  s&d  Tasmlsr  tassne  of  the 
arnn.  ex^r^imr  it  i<*  ai.  kicreafi^'  («r  faDf^km.  wck^  is  fc^D'/ared  br  the 
aiBrt*  fQnpc^-  JocaDy.  if  we  msj  s^  frufi-jifr  otzi^elrf^.  as  tbat  expmenecd 
bvtbe  roMnd  FTFifOL  It  k  n:n  hni^ossJbie  that  tiie  onranJ  gaiScrieez- 
ciiatiftt  msT  be  -^yxcjiatiteTicaLHr  pr.ipaca:€^  to  ibe  tt-rebrs'i  wutres. 
grring  rise  to  'Jut  &^  pimiumena  '.if  geiienj  siiicuistkiii  and  afiera-ards 
'  Uie  direct  iLfinexice  of  the  medienM'  irbes  i:  reacbef  tbe  bmia 
anwrtcidi: :  bin  we  hare  no  jposh-'Tf  erioe-nee  ix«  liik  tfiwn :  nor 
bare  we.  iL  reiatkifi  te  some  of  the  nareutjce.  arr  demcmsizvtiae 
ftwf  \Mae.  tb«^  are  abMrbed  a:  all  But.  as  seme  of  them  are  known 
to  be  atf.  the  iufmnfY  if  qaii^  allowabie  that  ther  are  ali  taken  into  the 
arenlatiuL  iir  a:  ieaA  their  actiTe  principAet :  and  i;  is  moR  probaiikr  thai 
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their  constitutional  effef  t8  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclueivoly^  produced  in  ihiR 
way. 

Tho  impression  of  the  metliciiie  on  the  cerebral  centres  is  probably 
throughout,  so  long  as  it8  direct  infiupnce  remains,  of  a  stimulating  char- 
acter. That  it  is  so  at  firtit»  is  rejidered  obviuUB  by  the  jj^ymptonis.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  stupefaction  which  ensues  to  a  sedative  operation.  1 
cannot  agree  with  ihcm.  I  cannot  conceive  thai  a  niedi<:ine,  in  rli^  din^rt 
influence  on  an  ori^ao,  shall  pass  so  speedily  from  a  stimulant  to  a  seda- 
tive action.  A  true  sedative  condition  will  result,  but  that  is  after  the 
medicine  has  ceased  to  act  directly.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  oc- 
currence of  intoxication  and  stupor  upon  the  principle  of  continued  stim- 
ulation. I  have  demonstrated  elsewhere  that,  in  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  an  excitant  directly  upon  any  organ,  the  first  effect  is  an  increaae, 
the  next  a  drrangoincnt,  and  the  Uist  a  depression  or  suspension  of  its 
function.  These  results  probably  follow  the  gradually  increasing  amount 
of  blood  drawn  into  the  organ  by  the  irritation,  at  first  in  fjuanfitles 
merely  sudk-ient  for  the  su[)port  of  the  increased  function,  afterwards 
aufficient  to  derange  it,  though  slill  increased,  and  lastly  congest'mg  the 
organ  to  a  point  at  which  its  function  is  embarrassed  and  impaired,  or 
quite  overwhelmed.  Applying  this  general  rule  to  the  operation  of  the 
Oerebral  stimulants,  we  have  first  the  simple  excitation,  as  shown  by  the 
obvious  phenomena;  next,  tlic  perveried  excitalion.  exhibited  in  the  men- 
tal confusion,  or  intoxication ;  and  thirdly,  the  overwhelming  congestioii, 
as  evinced  by  the  drowsiness  and  stupor.  But  when  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  tlie  Biediciuc  has  ceased,  either  in  consecpjeuce  of  its  decomptH 
sitioD  or  elimination,  the  stimulated  organ  is  left  to  ita  own  powers.  lt« 
excitability  having  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  over-action,  it  is  iji- 
BUbceptlble  to  the  ordinary  healthful  influences  of  ihe  blood  and  other 
vital  agents,  and  consequently  acts  feebly^  or  for  a  time  ceases  to  act 
Hence  the  prostration  which  follows  the  cessation  of  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  medieiue.  Tiae  exhausted  organ,  however,  if  not  fatally 
depressed,  recovers  its  excitability  by  rest,  and,  being  again  able  \4j  feel 
and  respond  to  its  healthy  stimuli,  returns  to  its  normal  stute  of  action. 
When  poisonous  quantities  have  been  taken,  death  occurs  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Eillier  a  nervous  centre  essential  to  life,  as  the  respiratory  centra 
in  the  medulla  idjhaigata,  is  so  far  overwhelmed  by  the  active  congestion 
as  to  be  unable  longer  to  perform  iti=^  office,  in  which  case  the  function  of 
respiration  ceases  as  a  ncccsr^Hry  consequence;  or  the  general  depression 
following  the  enormous  preceding  excitement  of  the  cerebral  centres 
generally,  and  of  the  whole  system,  is  too  great  for  reaction,  and  the 
patient  dies  completely  prostrated.  Id  the  former  case,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  couuuon,  the  respii*ation  ceasing,  the  blood  is  no  longer  oxygen- 
ated in  the  lungs  \  the  capillaries  consequently  refuse  to  carry  it  forward  ; 
the  heart,  failing  to  receive  a  supply  necessary  to  the  support  of  Itfl 
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now  in  hs  turn  ceases  to  met;  and  death  takes  place  finally 
^  the  blood  no  longer  circnlates.  In  proof  that  the  above  is  the 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  dissection 
'  death  alwajs  shows  congestion  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient  has 
■oi  died  of  pore  prostration  after  the  poison  has  ceased  to  acL 

Death,  then,  from  the  cerebral  stimulants  is  usually  an  example  of 
aapliTxia.  The  heart,  as  in  the  same  affection  from  other  causes,  con- 
tinoes  to  beat  for  a  short  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  sometimes  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  for  five  minutes,  thus  affording  the  opportunity 
§at  the  employment  of  recuperative  measures,  even  after  apparent  death. 
Brodie  first  proved,  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  that,  after 
apparent  death  firom  a  narcotic  poison,  life  might  be  saved  by  artificiah 
napiratlon.  The  blood,  being  thus  supplied  with  oxygen,  begins  again 
to  move  onward:  and  the  heart,  which  has  not  yet  quite  ceased  to  beat, 
reeetring  a  due  supply,  resumes  its  normal  action,  and  the  phenomena 
of  life  return.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  continue  the  artiHeial  res- 
piration, until  the  nervous  centres  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  their 
function,  and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  against  the  secondary 
prostration.  In  several  instances,  these  measures  have  been  successful 
in  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

The  cerebral  stimulants  are  capable  of  producing  their  characteristic 
constitutional  effects,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  mt^y  be  applied; 
a  hei  which  strongly  corroborates  the  idea  of  their  operation  through 
absorption.  Of  the  ordinary  avenues  by  which  they  are  introduced  into 
the  system,  with  a  view  to  remedial  effect,  they  operate  most  s|)eedily 
through  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  or  lungs,  next  through  the 
aiomach,  and  kfter  this  through  the  rectum,  or  the  skin  deprived  of  the 
epidermis;  and  the  duration  of  their  effect  is  usually  inversely  propor^ 
tionate  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  induced. 

The  local  effects  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  upon  the  surface  of  appli- 
cation  are  analogous  to  their  general  effects,  probably  through  their 
direct  action  upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  part.  They  first  excite 
the  actions  of  the  part,  then  diminish  its  sensibility,  and  lastly  leave  it, 
upon  their  n^moval,  in  a  somewhat  depressed  condition ;  unless,  indeed, 
their  first  stimulant  impression  shall  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  a 
positive  inflammation,  which  will  complicate  the  result. 

This  class  of  medicines,  more  rapidly  than  perhaps  any  other,  lose 
their  effect  upon  ro[»etition.  Each  successive  stimulant  iuipression  serves. 
in  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  excitability  of  the  organs  acted  on ;  and,  if 
time  is  not  allowed  for  the  system  to  recover  its  nonual  state  beforo  a 
renewal  of  the  impression,  this  diminution  of  the  excitability  must  be 
oonstantly  and  steadily  continued.  To  produce  a  given  effect,  the  dose 
of  the  medicine  must  be  increased  pari  passu  with  the  diminution  of 
the  excitability ;  and  there  are  no  fixed  limits  within  which  tliis  augmen- 
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tatioQ  18  restraine<3.  As  the  medicines  have  no  corrosive  effect,  and 
therefore  do  not  directly  destroy  the  orgatiization  of  the  parts  on  which 
they  act,  the  quantity  which  an  individual  may  attain  the  ability  to  sup- 
port, with  present  rm|nmity,  is  enormons.  In  Dr  Ghapman'8  Therapeu- 
tics the  ease  of  a  woman  is  mentioned,  affected  with  cancer  of  the  utema, 
who  took  three  pints  of  laudanum,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
opium  daily,  enough  probably  to  kill  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  healthy 
individuals.  (2d  ed,,  ii.  236.) 

B«t  the  protracted  um  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  in  excess  is  oft&tk 
atteruU*d  with  the  lUOBt  deptoraljle  eonsequerjces  in  the  end.  As  before 
explained,  under  the  head  of  the  Tonics,  there  are  two  great  evib  flow- 
ing from  this  abuse;  the  one^  a  gradual  wearing  out  of  the  excitability  of 
the  system,  and  a  consequent  gradual  depression  of  its  functions  and 
powers;  (hf.  other,  the  production  finally^  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  upon  which  the  fitimulaat  specially  acts,  of  a  low  chronic  inflam- 
mation, the  result  of  the  incessantly  repeated  irritation*  This  complica- 
tion of  general  debility  with  local  disease  almost  necessarily  destroys 
lifo  10  the  end,  if  it  be  not  previously  cut  short  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  accidental  affection,  which  the  exhausted  frame  is  unable  to  sup- 
port. More  will  he  said  on  this  point  when  the  particular  cerebral  stim- 
ulants are  treated  of,  which  are  most  liable  to  bo  thus  abused. 

When  the  system  has  become  habituated  to  one  of  these  stimulants 
in  great  excess,  its  sudden  withdrawal  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
most  alarming  prostration;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  it  la  highly  import- 
aDt  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  individuals  who 
are  the  victims  of  such  sclf-indulgonce.  Even  in  their  inflammatory 
affections,  when  depletion  may  be  necessary  to  save  life,  though  the 
habitual  stimulant  may  be  lessened,  it  should  not  be  altogether  withheld* 

When  called  to  a  patient  suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  abuse  here 
referr*  d  to,  the  only  remedy  is  tlie  total  abandonment  of  the  evil  habit 
But  Ihin  slHJuld,  if  possible,  be  effected  gradually.  Should  the  patient 
be  under  his  own  control,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  persist  in  such  » 
course  of  gradual  reduction,  the  best  substitute  is  to  throw  aside  the 
particular  stimubuit  abused  at  once  and  completely,  and  to  support  IImi 
strength  by  other  stimulants  of  analogous  powers,  but  less  iDJurious  In 
their  effects,  and  possessing  less  attractifms  for  the  patient;  then  grad* 
tially  to  diminish  the  amount  of  this  gupport,  and  ultimately  withdraw 
it  altogether 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  therapeutics  of  this  class  of  medieinea 
will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  individual  articles; 
as  there  is  so  much  specialty  in  their  uses^  that  few  general  observations 
would  be  applicable  to  the  whole,  or  oven  the  greater  number  There 
are,  however,  a  few  considerations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  present 
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in  tin  place,  to  apue  inconTenient  explaDations  and  useless  repetitioD 
hareafter. 

Oeneral  SHmulaiiofL  Among  the  cerebral  stimulants  are  medicines 
which  are  most  powerful  and  most  relied  on  under  circumstances  calling 
§ar  the  most  rigoroos  support  to  the  depressed  or  exhausted  system.  In 
consequence  of  the  uniTcrsality  of  their  stimulant  power,  and  especially 
of  their  inflnence  over  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  due  maintenance  of 
which  is  essential  to  life,  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  class  of 
medicines  to  diseases  of  debility,  in  which  these  functions  may  partici- 
pate in  the  genend  prostration.  The  only  circumstance  which  contra- 
indicates  their  use,  and  which  might  preferably  direct  the  attention  to 
other  Bttmnlants,  is  the  existence  at  the  moment,  or  the  probable  occur* 
nance  at  the  period  of  reaction,  of  actire  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

Belief  of  Pain,  Spasm,  etc.  Besides  general  stimulation,  they  are 
mnch  employed  for  the  relief  of  pain,  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  and  the 
eompoBure  of  nervous  irritation  generally.  All  these  effects  they  pro- 
duce by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insensible  to  impressions  of  an  irri- 
tant character,  and  incapable  of  radiating  influence  from  themselves.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  thus  operating,  they  stimulate  the 
centres  instead  of  depressing  them.  Their  influence  comes  under  the 
general  law  already  referred  to  in  these  preliminary  remarks,  namely, 
that  irritation  of  an  organ,  in  its  highest  grade,  diminishes  or  depresses 
the  function  of  that  organ,  probably  by  overloading  it  with  blood. 
When  the  sensorial  centres  are  thus  stimulated,  the  impression  sent  to 
them  from  the  suffering  part  is  no  longer  felt,  and  pain  of  course  ceases. 
Or,  if  the  pain  originated  in  disordered  function  of  the  centre  itself,  the 
feeling  is  equally  abolished;  because  the  function  itself  is  temporarily 
sappressed.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  spasm  and  other  forms  of 
nervous  derangement  If  they  originate  in  external  irritation  transmit- 
ted to  the  sensorium,  they  are  relieved  when  the  sensorium  can  no 
longer  feel  the  irritation ;  if  in  disorder  of  the  sensorium  itself,  they 
cease  temporarily  with  the  cessation  of  its  function.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  pain,  spasm,  and  other  nervous  disorder,  originate  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  nervous  centre ;  perhaps  in  a  deficiency  of  its 
supply  of  good  blood.  The  centre,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes 
a  negative  point  towards  which  nervous  force  may  be  supposed  to  flow 
firom  the  periphery  corresponding  with  it,  which  suffers  from  the  loss, 
and  exhibits  that  suffering  in  one  of  the  modes  alluded  to.  The  cerebral 
sthnnlants  meet  the  indication  here  precisely.  They  sustain  the  de- 
pressed centre  by  a  direct  excitation,  and  by  suppljring  it  with  good  blood, 
when  this  is  to  be  had,  and  sometimes  even  when  it  may  happen  to 
be  wanting ;  for  they  often  serve,  by  stimulating  the  blood-producing 
fbnctiona^  to  improve  its  character,  mnd  increase  its  quantity.    But  of 
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course  the  cerebral  stimdlants  are  altogether  unsultod  for  the  relief  of 
disordcTod  nervous  phenomena,  when  dependent  on  active  conjL'i'&tioD  or 
innanimation  of  the  brain  itself.  No  one  but  a  horaceopathiBt  would 
think  proper  to  prescribe  alcohol  or  opium  in  acute  cerebri tiis  or  recent 
apoplexy  ;  and  the  homceopathist  hiiUBclf,  in  do  in  jar  so,  escapes  the  crime 
of  manslaughter  only  by  the  absoJute  nothing-ness  of  the  do^e. 

The  term  anmsthesia  has  been  applied  to  the  loss  of  seosation  under 
the  intiuenee  of  narcotic  medicines,  and  anxsthetics  to  the  subeUncea 
capable  of  producing  it  By  sonje  writers  the  anasstbetics  have  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  chiss ;  and  if  we  regard  symptoniB  or  obvious 
effects  simply  as  the  basis  of  classification,  such  an  association  would  be 
altogether  proper;  but  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  consider- 
ing such  a  plan  as  very  defective,  of  which  the  strongest  is  that  similar 
symptonvs  are  often  produced  by  medicines  wholly  different  in  their  es- 
sential mode  of  actioti,  and  a  class  founded  on  this  basis  must  often  include 
medicines  wiiich  are,  in  other  respects,  w  holly  different,  and  consequently 
endanger  serious  errors  in  practice.  Thus,  anteslhesia  may  result  froni 
cerebral  stimulants  or  cerebral  sedatives,  from  excess  of  cold,  from  me- 
chanical compression,  and  various  other  agencies,  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  couhl  not,  I  ihink,  be  thrown  together  on  any  just  basis  of  arrange* 
raent.  After  considering,  however,  the  diETereot  agents  used  for  their 
anKSthelic  effects  in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  properly  belong, 
it  may  not  tie  ami^s  to  enumerate  them  together,  and  thus  recall  them  to 
the  mind  of  the  student  in  relation  to  their  very  important  practical  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  slinll  probably  pursue  this  course  before  di-amissing  their 
consideration  altogether. 

Prod uf  lion  of  Sleep.  This  is  another  purpose  which  some  of  the  ce- 
rebral stimulants  are,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  calculated  to  fulfil 
They  produce  the  effect,  in  all  probability,  simply  by  so  congesting  the 
lensorial  centres  as  temporarily  to  suBpend  tlieir  sensibility  to  impros- 
aions,  and  their  power  of  action.  Sleep  necessarily  ensues,  and  is  more 
or  less  profound,  according  as  the  centres  are  more  or  less  deeply  afiTecteci, 
It  will  be  remembiTcd  that  the  congestion  is,  in  these  cases,  merely  the 
result  of  a  stimulation  of  the  centres  inviting  the  blood  into  them,  and 
may  occupy,  therefore,  only  the  minute  portions  of  cerebral  matter  of 
which  the  proper  centres  may  possibly  consist;  dilfering  altogether  from 
the  univei*S!il  congei^tiou  caused  by  forces  driving  the  blood  into  Dm 
brain,  or  by  obstruction  preventing  its  return.  Sleep  may  equally  be 
produced  by  influences  on  these  same  centres,  depreasinir  them  below  the 
point  of  impressibility  or  of  action,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  chloro- 
form. This,  too,  is  probably  the  source  of  sleep  in  health  ;  the  centres 
ceasing  for  a  time  to  act,  under  the  loss  of  excitability,  temporarily  ex- 
hausted by  their  activity  in  the  w  riking  state. 

But  several  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  produce  the  therapeutic  effeotfl 
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referred  to  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  in  the  manner  of  the  nenrous  stim- 
ulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  in  doses  too  small  to  giire  rise  to  their 
eharacteristic  effects  upon  the  brain.  Pain,  spasm,  etc.  are  thus  relieved 
by  them,  not  by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insensible  to  impression, 
but  probably  by  equalizing  the  excitement,  the  disturbance  in  the  balance 
of  which  has  occasioned  the  disorder.  In  producing  sleep,  their  effect, 
thus  given,  is  wholly  different  from  their  ordinary  and  characteristic  ope- 
ration. It  is  only  when  rest  is  prevented  by  nervous  disturbance,  that 
they  are  capable  of  acting  in  these  small  doses.  The  patient  sleeps  be- 
cause the  disorder  which  interrupted  his  rest  has  been  relieved,  not  from 
the  direct  impression  of  the  medicine  on  his  nervous  centres.  A  little 
paregoric,  two  or  three  grains  of  camphor  in  solution,  or  half  atcaspoon- 
ful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne ;  doses  which  would  have  scarcely  an  observ- 
able effect  in  health,  will  often  have  this  composing  influence  in  disease. 
Different  names  have  been  conferred  upon  articles  of  this  class,  ex- 
pressive of  certain  effects  produced  by  them  ;  as  narcoticn  because  they 
stupefy,  anodynes  because  they  relieve  pain,  anseMheiics  from  producing 
insensibility  in  general,  and  soporifics  or  hypnotics  from  causing  sleep. 


I.  ALCOHOL. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  general  account  of  alcohol,  its  effects,  and 
medical  uses,  and  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  of  what  may  be  peculiar  to  each. 

Alcohol  is  the  product  of  a  chemical  process  denominated  vinous  fer- 
menialion,  by  which,  at  a  temperature  between  60*^  and  90*^  Fahr.,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  nitrogenous  material  called  yeast  or  ferment,  sugar, 
either  contained  in  certain  vegetable  juices  or  infusions,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  of  which 
escapes  with  effervescence.  The  liquids  thus  prepared,  containing  the 
newly-formed  alcohol,  are  Q^We^  fermented  liquors.  Many  of  them  are 
employed  in  medicine,  especially  wines  and  malt  liquors.  When  these 
are  submitted  to  distillation,  the  alcohol  comes  over  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  water,  and  a  small  proportion  of  other  volatiliza- 
ble  matter  contained  in  the  liquid  employed.  The  liquids  thus  distilled 
are  called  ardent  spirits,  of  which  there  are  numerous  forms,  varying 
with  the  character  of  the  fermented  liquor  from  which  they  are  prepared. 
Among  them  are  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  whisky,  all  of  which  are  oc- 
casionally used  in  medicine.  By  subjecting  the  ardent  spirits  to  another 
distillation,  or  as  the  process  has  been  called,  to  rectification,  the  alcohol 
comes  over  with  much  less  water,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  other  impu- 
rity, and  now  constitutes  rectified  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  named  in  the  U.  S. 
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I  Phamiacopoeia,  simply  Alcohol.    It  must  be  noticed*  howerer,  that  i 
I  is  not  pure  chemical  alcohol,  but  still  contains  water,  and  has  the  sp*  | 
[II.8B5.      It  IB  the  strongest  alcoholic  liquid  recognized  iu  our  officii 
roode  prior  to  the  last  revision,  wheu  a  more  concentrated  preparlitic 
[Was  introduced,  with  the  title  of  Alcohol  Fortius,  or  Stronger  Alcoha 

for  use  in  certain  phariuaceutieal  proce^^cti.  This  has  the  sp.  gr.  U.Hll 
RRnd  is  still  far  from  being  pure  alcohol ;  but  there  is  Ultle  or  no  occaain 
'for  anything  stronger,  for  the  use  of  the  apothecary.     As  a  cliemic 

agent,  however,  it  is  sometimes  necesi^ary  to  have  a  still  purer  alcohc 
-which  can  W  procured  by  further  distillation  ;  and,  if  quicklime  be  adde 

to  the  liquid  before  it  is  distilled,  all  the  wator  is  retained,  and  alcobc 
[Comes  over  quite  free  from  that  liquid.     This  is  called  pure,  absolute,  or 
lunhi/drous  aleohoL 

Of  pure  alcohol  it  is  ooly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  a  colourless*  vol 

Itile,  iu  flammable  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0,794  at  60^  Fahr,,  of  an  ag^reei 
IWe  pungent  odour,  and  a  burning  tnste,  capable  of  combining  in  all  pr 
I  portions  with  water  and  ether,  and  composed  of  4  equivalents  of  carlioq 
r6  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen.     The  latest  view,  and  the  one  uoi 

generally  received,  of  its  precise  chemical  constitution,  is  that  it  is 
Ihydrated  oxide  of  a  compound  radical  called  ethyl;  in  other  words,  coa 

lists  of  1  equivalent  of  ethyl  (C^H  j  and  1  of  oxygen,  combined  with 
leq.  of  water. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

The  following  observations  have  reference  to  alcoholic  beverages  i| 
l^neral,  and  not  to  any  one  dil^tinet  form ;  but  the  effects  described  are  I 
I  understood  as  exclusively  those  of  the  alcoholic  ingredient.     Whe 
'•«y  particular  fermented  or  distilled  liquor  has  jieculiar  properties,  indf 
pendently  of  the  alcohol  it  may  contain,  these  will  be  mentioned  whc 
fthc  hquor  itself  is  treated  of. 

Alcohol  appears  to  be  a  universal  stimulant.  It  excites  the  part 
which  it  is  applied,  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  the  digestivl 
nutritive,  and  reproductive  functions,  and,  under  favourable  circuu 
Ifitances,  the  various  secretions^  but  its  moi^t  powerful  and  eharaetel< 
listic  ed'ects  are  those  produced  upon  the  brain.  Bernard  has  shown  that 
increases  the  formation,  by  the  liver,  of  the  material  out  oi  whic 
Agar  is  generated  in  tiiat  organ.  {Arvk.  Gen..  Juin,  185l>,  p.  735.) 
Jjocal  Effects.  When  applied,  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  the  skin 
mucous  membranes,  its  immediate  effect  is  to  induce  paleness,  with  mor 
or  loss  pain,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  part;  after  which  ih^ 
blood-vessels  expand,  heat  and  redness  are  produced,  and  sometimes  iu^ 
flammation.  If  the  application  be  continued  for  some  time,  the  ttssui 
shrinks,  and  becomes  wrinkled  and  hardened,  iu  consequence,  as  somi 
suppose,  of  the  affinity  of  the  alcohol  for  moisture,  which  it  is  thought  to 
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•betrmet  firom  the  part,  or  of  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen  and 
fibrin^  which  are  thus  solidified  in  the  tissue.  It  certainly  has  been 
proved  by  Orfila,  when  thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  veins  of 
the  lower  animals,  to  coagulate  the  blood ;  and,  when  injected  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 
Boi,  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
blood,  so  as  to  exercise  all  its  chemical  influence  upon  the  albumen  and 
fibrin  of  that  fluid ;  and,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  it  easily  penetrates  the 
extremely  tenuous  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  in  like  manner  enabled 
to  act,  in  a  concentrated  state,  direcUy  upon  the  blood.  Its  influence  in 
these  cases  is  chemical;  and,  in  general,  death  in  the  one  case,  and 
local  death  in  the  other  are  the  consequences.  But  in  its  condensing  or 
solidifying  action  upon  the  skin,  wo  have  no  proof  of  any  chemical 
agency.  It  probably  simply  increases  the  vital  contractility  of  the 
tissues,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  astringents.  The  surface  is  thus 
rendered  more  capable  of  resisting  injury,  which  would  scarcely  happen 
if  its  organixation  were  impaired.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  preventing 
bed-sores,  to  wash  frequently  the  parts  liable  to  pressure  with  brandy, 
or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit 

General  Effects.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  alcoholic  drinks  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
increased  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  heat  and  flushing  of  the  face, 
Imlliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  a  characteristic  sensation  in  the  head ;  a  sort 
of  slight  swimming  or  giddiness,  which  serves  as  a  warning  to  the  pru- 
dent not  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  stimulant  to  proceed  further.  The 
spirits  are  at  the  same  time  exhilarated;  there  is  a  more  rapid  flow  of 
thought  and  fancy ;  and  increased  energy  is  given  to  any  emotion  or 
passion  that  may  predominate.  There  is,  too,  in  general,  a  greater  dis- 
position to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  moment; 
the  restraints  of  modesty  or  timidity  are  removed;  the  tone  of  voice  be- 
comes louder  and  more  energetic ;  and  the  limits  have  been  approached, 
which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  hazard.  Beyond  this  point,  if  the 
drinking  be  continued,  the  control  over  the  judgment  is  lost,  and  latent 
feelings  are  betrayed,  or  new  ones  arise,  which  are  by  no  means  always 
creditable.  Persons,  however,  are  very  differently  affected.  Some  are 
cheerful  and  good  natured,  others  disposed  to  a  fondling  friendliness  of 
manner,  others,  again,  positive,  domineering,  or  disputatious;  and  ex- 
pressions are  often  used,  or  offence  taken,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  not  unfrequently  lead  to  the  most  sad  results.  The  thoughts 
can  now  no  longer  be  commanded.  The  ideas  become  confused,  fancies 
are  changed  into  realities,  and  various  delusions  are  apt  to  occur,  which 
often  lead  to  corresponding  acta  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  absurd  fol* 
liesy  or  deplorable  violences  are  perpetrated,  with  which  the  annals  of 
drinking  teem.  The  species  of  delirium  entitled  inioapicafton  haa  now 
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come  on.  In  common  English,  the  individual  Is  dnink.  Not  unfreJ 
quently  the  senses  are  pervurted  in  this*  condition  ;  and  double  vision  tftl 
one  of  i\s  well-known  characteristics  With  all  this  cerebral  disturbJ 
■ince,  there  is  continnrd  vascular  excitement,  the  secretion  of  urine  iaJ 
■(^nerally  much  augmented,  and  the  goxua!  propensities  often  powerfully  I 
stimulated,  eBpeeially  in  the  earlier  8tagc,  At  the  commenccm<»nt  of  in*  J 
toxicatiou,  the  control  of  the  will  over  the  muyclcs  begins  to  be  impaired;! 
and,  after  a  time,  it  is  quite  lost  Each  muscle  may  contract  regularly;! 
but  the  associated  action  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  particulfuJ 
object  cannot  l>e  commanded.  Hence  thf^  staggering  of  drunkardis,  theirl 
zigzag  movcmontH,  the  frequent  tumbles,  and  often  vain  eftorts  to  regain  J 
their  feet.  At  length,  the  disordered  functions  gradually  subside  into] 
inBcnsibility;  fir^t  heaviness  and  vacancy  of  expression  come  on,  theB| 
drowsiness,  and  lastly  deep  sleep  or  a  sort  of  coma,  from  which,  howJ 
ever,  the  patient  may  generally  be  roused  more  or  less  completely.  Ifl 
he  cannot  be  roused,  he  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  dead  drunk.  The  pii1fi#| 
8iil>sides  along  with  the  nervous  excitement,  but,  though  slow,  remains] 
often  full,  and  of  a  certain  strength,  such  as  cbaracterizes  compreeeionJ 
of  the  brain.  The  sleep  or  insensibility  continues  for  several  hours,  I 
perhaps  from  six  to  ten  on  the  average;  and,  during  this  period,  the  I 
pulse  gradually  declines  in  strength,  the  skin  relaxes,  and  not  unfre-l 
qiiently  copious  perspiraticm  takes  place.  The  awakening  is  attended  I 
with  headache,  general  uneasiness,  and  feelings  of  languor  and  depree- J 
sion ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool  and  relaxed;  and  a  want  of] 
appetite,  often  nausea  and  vomiting,  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  and  a  1 
furred  tongue  evince  deprcs^sion  of  the  digestive  organs  following  their  J 
great  excitement.  This  eonditiun  passes  oflf  gradually;  and,  under  the  1 
intluence  of  cool  water,  freslj  air  and  exercise,  and  the  usual  appliances  J 
of  health,  the  system  recovers  its  tone;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  I 
two,  no  traces  of  the  debauch  may  remain,  except,  perhaps,  the  feeling  1 
of  degradation.  I 

Now  and  then,  instead  of  the  series  of  phenomena  above  prenented,  1 
nausea  and  vomiting  come  on  at  some  period  in  the  progress  of  the  de-  1 
baueh,  and  the  further  development  of  the  symptoms  is  prevented.  Tiie  J 
patient  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  tbe  stimulant.  ^^H 

If  the  drhiker  have  the  prudence  to  cease  before  other  cerebral  ffl^ 
turliunce  is  produced  than  tbe  slight  swimming  of  head  alluded  to,  the  \ 
excitement  of  system  will  gradually  subside,  perhaps  with  a  copious 
diuresis,  and  there  will  be  little  observable  depression  afterwards.  Should 
he,  however,  repeat  the  potation  every  day,  be  will,  after  a  time,  begin 
to  find  that,  as  the  period  approaches  for  recurring  to  the  stimulant,  there 
are  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  of  a  want  to  be  supplied,  which  are  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  over-indulgence;  and  there  is  always  some  danger, 
under  the^  circumstances,  of  the  formation  of  a  very  pemiciou«  habit. 
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B^ery  day,  more  and  more  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  uneasiness, 
and  produce  feelings  of  exhilaration ;  and,  if  the  temptation  to  increase 
the  quantity  is  yielded  to,  the  power  of  resistance  gradually  diminishes, 
and  confirmed  intemperance  ensues.  The  only  preventive  of  this  course 
of  deterioration,  when  once  entered  upon,  is  to  break  off  the  use  of  the 
drink  altogether,  or  to  fix  positive  limits  for  the  quantity  daily  used, 
which  shall  not  be  exceeded ;  and  this  quantity  should  not  be  large 
enough  to  produce  sensible  exhilaration.  The  former  plan  is  much  the 
safer. 

The  moderate  use  of  these  drinks,  when  a  certain  limit  is  never  ex- 
oeeded,  and  this  falls  short  of  obvious  cerebral  excitement,  may  be  con- 
tinued by  many  persons  for  a  lifetime  without  serious  injury.  The  sys- 
tem accommodates  itself  to  the  stimulus,  which  enters  into  the  regular 
means  of  life,  and  no  observable  difference  will  be  noticed  between  such 
an  individual  and  another  of  the  same  natural  constitution  who  is  abste- 
mious, except  that  the  former,  when  from  any  cause  diseased,  has  prob- 
ably somewhat  diminished  powers  of  resistance,  and  stands  more  in  need 
of  artificial  support. 

But,  if  carried  to  the  borders  of  intemperance  or  beyond  them,  the 
stimulant  soon  makes  itself  felt,  in  an  individual  before  healthy,  by  an 
increased  vigour  or  at  least  activity,  of  the  digestive,  assimilative,  and 
nutritive  functions.  More  and  perhaps  richer  blood  is  made  out  of  the 
same  quantity  of  food,  and  the  system  passes  into  a  plethoric  condition, 
as  shown  by  the  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  the  general  redness  of  the 
surface,  especially  of  the  face.  At  the  same  time,  the  increased  fulness 
of  habit,  and  weight  of  body,  prove  that  the  nutrition  has  been  promoted 
equally  with  the  other  processes ;  and  in  fact  all  the  functions  of  the  or- 
ganic life  are  in  a  higher  state  of  activity.  This  condition  of  things  may 
continue  long,  in  a  constitution  originally  well  balanced,  without  serious 
injury ;  and  the  individual  may  think  himself  in  a  high  state  of  health. 
He  is,  however,  on  the  brink  of  disease,  and  the  slighest  accident  may 
precipitate  him  into  it.  If  a  considerable  excess  is  maintained,  the  coun- 
tenance, instead  of  the  ruddy  hue  and  fulness  of  health,  assumes  a  deeper 
tint  and  a  bloated  appearance ;  and  the  signs  of  an  excessive  indulgence 
become  obvious  even  to  the  most  unobservant 

Poisoning  by  Alcohol  Every  serious  injury  to  the  health,  resulting 
either  from  a  temporary  debauch,  or  from  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic 
liquids  to  excess,  I  consider  as  falling  strictly  under  this  head.  First  I 
shall  treat  of  the  acute,  and  secondly  of  the  chronic  poisoning. 

Acute  alcoholic  poisoning  is  that  in  which  life  is  endangered  by  large 
quantities  of  the  stimulant  taken  at  once,  or  in  successive  portions  at 
short  intervals,  so  that  the  coi\joint  effect  is  felt  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  death  is  almost  instantaneous.  Orfila,  in  his 
Toxicology,  mentions  two  instances  of  this  kind.     Two  soldiers  drank. 
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each,  fonr  litres  (eight  pints)  of  brandy.     One  died  imniediateljr,  tbf 
other  while  thoy  were  bearing  him  to  the  hospital     It  is  probable  that^| 
in  such  cases,  death  results  from  an  overwhchnitig  impH'Ssion  on  th€ 
stomach,  afTeeting  the  brain  sympBlbetically ;  and  that  tlu' sympLonis  ar 
those  of  i^^reat  prostration  from  the  first. 

But  Huch  instances  are  extremely  rare.     Generally  there  is  a  brief  ei 
citement,  followed  speedily  by  coma,  from  which,  when  the  result  is  fatal^l 
death  usually  takes  place  at  a  period  var3in|^  from  twelve  to  twenty*foi] 
hours.     The  symptoms  differ  considerably  in  diiTcrent  casey.     In  soiiiO|.j 
the  coma  is  so  profound  that  the  patient  can  be  made  to  show  no  signs 
of  Fensibihty  or  intelligence;  in  others,  he  can  he  partially  and  tenipora 
rily  roused.     The  pulse  is  usually  slow  and  full,  fiometimes  natural 
to  frequency,  but  towai^ia  the  close  extremely  feeble,  and  at  length  im»l 
perceptible.     The  respiration  is  also  slow.     The  face  may  be  flushed,! 
with  a  venous  hue,  or  may  be  pala     The  pupils,  though  occasionally] 
contracted,  are  more  commonly  dilated.     Complete  immovability  of  th6 
pupil  is  an  unfavourable  Big-n.     ConvulBions  are  rare.     Death  resultgJ 
from  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  proce.'^s,  either  through  the  direct  I 
alcoholic  congestion,  or  the  secondary  prostration  of  the  nervous  ccntr 
in  the  enccphalon.     When  recovery  takes  plaect  as  the  affection  w« 
functional,  the  patient,  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  coma,  returns  1 
health,  after  a  short  period  of  secondary  depression,  with  an  ofrg-ravatiool 
of  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  as  characterizing'  tlio  same  stage  ml 
an  ordinury  debauch. 

Another  mode  of  acute  alcoholic  poistming^  is  hy  the  super  mention  oj 
apoplexy.    This  generally  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to  that  affection. 
In  such  cases,  oven  a  comparatively  moderate  indulgence  may  produti 
this  effect  by  determining  blood  to  th*^  brain.     It  is  no  very  uncommoa] 
event  fur  persons  thus  predisposed  to  l>e  attacked  at  the  table.     But  nf>] 
casionally  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  purely  to  the  alcohol.     The  qnan« 
tity  of  lilood  thrown  into  the  brain  produces  a  general  congestion  of  th^l 
organ,  and  soniftimes  positive  Hangnincous  effusion  takes  pkce.     The) 
patient  may  recover  from  cither  of  these  conditions;  but,  in  the  Utter, 
paralytic  symptoms  will  he  apt  to  remain. 

A  third  mode  of  iH>ii^onitig  is  hy  the  supcrinduction  ofinftammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  meninges.  This  condition  is  either  left  behind  after  J 
the  disappearance  of  the  coma,' or  the  symptoms  of  the  two  conditions] 
an?  commingied.  Whenever,  with  more  or  less  stupor,  there  are  d^l 
lirium,  convulsions,  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  local  orj 
partial  palsy,  the  existence  of  the  intlammatory  complication  may  bo  con- J 
sidered  as  pretty  certain.  This  condition  of  things,  however,  is  mc 
apt  to  accrue  from  a  continued  debauch  of  several  days,  or  weeks,  than] 
l^om  one  hard  drinking  spell,  unless  there  may  have  been  a  predispo* 
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ntion  to  the  affection.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  many  die  of 
it;  often  sinking  into  a  state  resembling  typhoid  fever  before  death. 

Still  another  mode  of  poisoning  is  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  Oastriiis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  have  fre- 
quently witnessed,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  among  patients  brought 
in  while  labouring  under  the  effects  of  strong  drink.  Bat  it  is  very  sel- 
dom fatal.  Instances,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  accidental  deaths  resulting,  in  the  coma  of  drunkenness,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  from  drowning,  or  from  various  kinds  of  violence,  as 
when  the  body  is  run  over  by  a  locomotive  on  railroads,  do  not  properly 
(all  into  this  category ;  though  they  are  useful  warnings,  and  may  be 
appropriately  enumerated  in  the  list  of  evils  consequent  upon  this  terri- 
Ue  vice. 

Chronic  Poisoning.  A  great  diversity  of  evils  arise  from  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cessive occurrence. 

1.  The  stimulant  influence  of  alcohol  renders  the  system  at  all  times 
more  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  from  ordinary  causes,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  habitual  use,  or  in  those  persons  who  employ  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  materially  to  impair  the  energies  of  their  sys- 
tem. It  has  this  effect,  first,  by  inducing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood, 
which  predisposes  to  inflammation,  and,  secondly,  by  stimulating  the 
circulation,  and  thereby  acting  as  an  exciting  cause  when  a  predisposir 
tion  already  exists,  or  aiding  other  irritant  influences. 

2.  Conjointly  with  the  use  of  rich  food  and  stimulating  condiments,  it 
contributes  to  the  development  of  gout.  In  persons  predisposed  to  this 
disease  from  inheritance,  it  hastens  its  appearance;  and,  in  those  not 
predisposed,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  agencies 
mentioned,  to  originate  the  diathesis.  But,  of  those  who  abuse  alcoholic 
liquors,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  attacked  with  gout 
This  demands  explanation.  The  origination  of  the  gouty  diathesis  re- 
quires the  co-operation  of  causes  which,  without  materially  impairing  the 
vital  forces,  shall  produce  and  sustain  an  habitual  state  of  plethora  and 
excitement  In  great  excess,  alcoholic  drinks  rapidly  wear  out  the  ex- 
citability of  the  system,  and  induce  an  indirect  debility,  which  leads  to 
various  other  disorders,  but  is  incompatible  with  the  generation  of  the 
gouty  constitution.  More  moderately  used,  however,  and  with  rich  food, 
they  stimulate  the  blood-making  functions,  without  so  rapid  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  excitability.  A  greater  amount  of  food,  therefore,  is  con- 
verted into  blood  than  without  the  aid  of  the  stimulant  and  a  state  of 
plethora  is  produced,  which  the  continuance  of  the  same  habit  sustains. 
The  abuse,  consequently,  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  is  more  apt  to  cause 
gout  than  that  of  ardent  spurits ;  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
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ease  amoupr  tiic  rieh  and  luxurious.     But  the  amount  of  exerriae  takanJ 
has  also  nuich  influence  over  the  result  of  alcoholic  stimulation.     By  1 
ngorcius  cxcrci.se  the  plethora  induced  by  wine-drinking'  and  a  rich  diet  ] 
IB  repressed,  the  excess  of  blood  is  consumod  by  the  exeesis  of  the  excited 
ftmctions,  and  the  equilibrium  of  health  m  preserved.     Hence,  a  person 
of  gome  what  luxurious  habits  of  eatiuj;  and  drinkiojor  may  countemct  I 
their  effects  by  proportionally  vigorous  exercise.     It  is  from  a  conjune- 
tion  of  the  moderately  luxurious  with  sedentary  habits  that  we  are  to  J 
look  for  the  development  of  gout.     Again,  an  exceas  in  tiie  use  of  dco-  A 
hoi  whreli  wotild  soon  indirectly  %vear  out  the  powens  of  a  sedentary  roan,  i 
if  counterbalanced  by  violent  bodily  exertion,  may  tend  to  sustain  the  j 
system  at  a  point  of  elevation  favourable  to  this  disease*    An  individual 
may  become  intoxicated  at  his  table  every  evening,  and  yet.  if  he  spend 
all  the  morning  in  some  active  exercise,  a.«  on  horseback  in  tbt?  chaise, 
may  ward  off  the  prostrating  influences  of  the  poison,  and  escape  with  , 
only  tbe  penalty  of  gout.     It  is  not  so  much^  therefore,  the  particular  j 
quality  of  the  li*juor  drank,  whether  It  be  wine,  or  whether  rum,  which 
detenu incti   the  occurrence  of  gout   preferaVjIy  to  general  debility,   as  ] 
it  is  the  ijuantity  of  the  stimulus  used,  and  the  otJier  attendant  eireunw  , 
stances. 

3,  Another  evil  arieiing  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  the  direct  produc-  i 
tion  of  inflammation  in  the  organs  upon  which  its  stimulant  agency  m  i 
mOBt  strongly  exerted.    Sometimes  this  inflammation  is  acute ;  but  much 
more  frequently  it  is  chronic,  and  the  necessary  result  of  a  long-sustained   j 
irritation.      The   organs   upon    which    alcohol   especially   expends    its  J 
force  are  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and,  secondarily,  the  lungs  and  the 
liver.     These,  therefore,  are  most  frequently  affected ;  but  the  liowela,  i 
kidneys,  heart,  and  arteries  sometimes  participate  in  the  disease.     Evi-  . 
dence  of  this  is  exhibited  not  only  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  but  bjr 
the  appearances  upon  dissection.     Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the 
chronic  gastritis  of  drunkards.     Inflammalion  of  ihe  brain  or  its  mem- 
hranes  is  scarcely  less  common,  though,  in  the  acute  state,  often  con-   i 
founded  with  delirium   tremens,    and,  in  the  chronic,   masked   by  the 
disorder  in   the   cerebral    functions   incident  to   habitual   intoxication. 
Refei'euco  is  often  made,  in  the  records  of  insane  asylums,  to  iiUempei^ 
ance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  iimanity.    There  are  some  persons  who 
always  have  an  attack  of  tliis  disease,  w^hen  they  indulge  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks.     The  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  lungs,  partly  at  least, 
to  throw  ofl",  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  portion  of  alcohol  not  expended 
in  the  nutritive  process.     Hence,   bronchitis  is  a  common  disease  of 
drunkards;  and  other  pectoral  infif^mmations  are  not  unfrequent.     The 
liver  is  another  of  the  emunctories  through  wHVich  the  superfluous  alco- 
hol is  thrown  off,  probably  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter.     This  orgftiii 
therefore,  is  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  undue  excitation,  and,  as  m  re> 
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wait,  fa  not  imfireqiieiitlj  inflamed.  Disease  of  the  liver  is  among  the 
moBt  conmon  complaints  of  habitual  dninkards ;  and  thoagh,  as  will 
be  seen  dtrectlT,  it  is  not  exclusively  inflammation  that  occurs,  yet  this 
does  take  place  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Out  of  seventy-three 
eases  of  drunkards  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  F.  Ogston,  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  the  liver  was  found  generally  hypertrophied  in  nine,  and  par- 
tially in  two  cases ;  uid,  though  this  hypertrophy  may  possiUy  have 
been  in  some  instances  the  pure  effect  of  a  sustained  over-cxcitem^it, 
jet  much  more  probably  there  was  in  all  an  admixture  at  least  of  inflam- 
mation during  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
other  orgmos  mentioned.  In  all  of  them  lesions  are  frequently  found, 
which  may  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  chronic  inflammation. 

4.  From  the  constant  stimulation  of  the  whole  system,  and  especially 
of  the  totin,  the  excitabUity  is  so  far  exhausted  that,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  stimulus,  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration  takes  place,  which 
often  ends  fatally,  unless  counteracted.  The  brain,  left  without  its  ha- 
bitnal  support,  exhibits  its  suffering  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium,  called 
ieiirium  tremens  or  mania  a  poiu,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  sin- 
gular hallucinations,  the  fear  of  some  present  or  impending  evil,  sleep- 
lessness, and  muscular  tremora  This  has  been  considered  by  some  as 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  But,  in  its  pure  form,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  inflammation.  It  is  the  simple  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
alcoholic  stimulus,  and  is  a  condition  of  real  depression  in  the  cerebral 
eoitres,  showing  itself  by  the  irregularities  referred  to.  It  is,  moreover, 
relieved  by  restoring  the  stimulant  impression  by  means  of  alcoholic 
drinks  or  opium.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  watching  the  attack  and  removal  of  this  affection.  I 
have,  in  numerous  instances,  seen  it  coming  on  more  or  less  completely 
when  the  wonted  stimulus  has  been  withheld,  and  have  almost  as  con- 
stantly seen  it  yield  to  a  renewal  of  the  stimulus  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  am  now  speaking  of  pure  delirium  tremens.  But  there  are  often 
mixed  cases  of  a  very  different  character.  In  these,  some  inflammatory 
and  febrile  attack  has  rendered  the  patient  careless  of  the  stimulant,  or 
averse  to  it.  The  cerebral  centres,  left  unsupported,  fall  into  the  abnor- 
mal state  under  consideration,  and  there  is  now  a  mixture  of  local  inflam- 
mation with  delirium  tremens.  Not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus.  The  patient,  goaded  by  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  the  poison,  gives  himself  up  for  a  period  to  the  most 
Ihmtic  indulgence,  until  he  is  at  length  brought  up  by  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  the  direct  result  of  the  excessive 
quantity  of  alcohol  taken.  Then  the  debauch  ends,  and,  the  drink  being 
suspended,  delirium  tremens  along  with  the  meningitis  or  gastritis  seises 
on  its  victim.     These  attacks,  unless  promptly  and  efficiently  treated, 
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especially  the  meningeal  enses,  aro  very  apt  to  tormmate  fatiilly,  And 
somorimes  do  m  even  under  judicious  treatment;  while  the  simple  delt- 
riiim  tremens,  which  eonstitiitea  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  is  curable 
ftlmost  eertainly,  if  the  patient  be  prevented  from  sinking  into  a  fatal 
prostration  from  the  want  of  Bopporl 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  the  withdrawal  of  tlje  wonted  stimulus  that 
the  effects  of  depressed  function  are  experienced.  With  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  excitement,  there  is  a?  constant  a  diminution  of  tho 
exoitiibilily,  so  thai  the  stimulated  functions  can  he  sustained  only  by  a 
steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus,  until  the  time  at  last 
come?  when  no  quantity  that  can  be  taken  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
working  of  the  exhaui^ted  organs.  It  is  surprising  how  much  ardent 
spirit  the  system  can  he  brou|rht  to  boar.  Two  or  three  pints  of  raw 
spirit  are  consumed  daily  by  some  confirmed  rum-drinkers.  But,  as  just 
stated,  even  Bho«ld  no  organic  mischief  happen  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fnncLions  nm>^t  at  last  fail.  In  relation  to  the  stomach,  dyspepsia;  to  the 
bowels^  constipation  ;  to  the  liver,  insufficient  secretion,  are  ordinary 
teBults.  The  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions  are  also  enfeebled ; 
the  generative  function  is  impaired;  and  even  nutrition,  at  first  over- 
stimulated,  now  fails,  and  the  patient  becomes  either  emaciated,  or  pale 
and  bloated.  Tbe  cerebral  fimetlons  also  suffer  greatly.  The  intellect 
is  enfeebled,  tbe  power  of  selTcommand  is  lost,  and  the  predominant 
propensities  or  pasnions,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be,  are  scarcely 
resisted.  The  influence  of  the  will  over  the  museles  is  greatly  impaired^ 
and  the  patient  is  subject  to  habitual  tremors  when  not  under  the  fullest 
action  of  the  stimulus.  These  tremors  sometimes  deepen  into  positive 
paralysis,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  by  this  time,  the  brain 
has  become  organieally  deranged* 

5,  The  last  stage  of]>hysieal  degradation  is  now  reached.  The  failure 
of  the  functions  both  organic  and  nervous  leads  inevitably  to  degenerate 
organization.  The  blood  is  depraved,  nutrition  suffers,  and  differoot 
parts  of  the  frame  undergo  various  dc^gradation ;  those  being  most  af- 
fected the  functions  of  which  have  been  previously  most  stimulated,  and 
consequently  most  exhausted.  In  many  instances,  the  vital  forces  have 
lK*en  so  prostrated,  in  particular  organs,  that  chemical  influonees  predom- 
inate, and  tbe  tissue  is  converteil  more  or  less  into  oil.  This  is  the  fatty 
degeneration.  In  other  instances,  the  disorganization  is  less  complete; 
and  abnormal  tissues  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  fibrous,  cartilagi- 
nous, or  bony,  take  the  place  of  the  healthy  structure.  The  brain,  the 
stomaeli,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart  and  lilood- vessels  are  pe- 
culiarly  th«  seats  of  this  organic  degradation;  and  their  great  vital  func- 
tions suffer  accordingly.  The  most  diversified  forms  of  functional  of 
organic  disease  are  presented  in  different  eases,  most  of  them  tending  to 
a  dropsical  condition,  in  which  the  patient  is  at  last  apt  to  perish»  if  he 
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hta  escaped  the  numerous  dangers  which  hsTc  beset  him  almost  from 
the  beginmng,  and  which  cause  vast  numbers  to  be  carried  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  The  cirrhosed  or  fatty  liver,  the  granulated  kidney,  the 
hjpertrophied  or  dilated  heart  with  its  various  valvular  disease,  the 
ossified  blood-vessels,  and  the  depraved  blood,  deficient  in  red  cor- 
puscles, but  abounding  in  oil  and  carbon,  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  the  dropsy. 

Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Stockholm,  has 
described  a  paralytic  affection,  which  he  denominates  alcoholitsm  us  chron- 
ieus,  and  which  he  ascribes  solely  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  alcohol. 
It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  where  intemperance  is  said  to  prevail  to 
a  fearful  extent  The  affection  shows  itself  first  in  tremors  and  unstead- 
iness of  the  voluntary  muscles,  usually  commencing  in  the  upper  ex* 
tremities,  then  extending  to  the  lower,  and  at  length  involving  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk.  The  trembling  is  often  violent,  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  any  voluntary  effort,  and  is  greatest  in  the  mornings  before 
the  patient  has  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus.  Sensation 
after  a  time  begins  to  be  affected ;  formication  occurs  here  and  there ; 
and  at  last  both  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  body,  the  special  senses  being  not  unfrequenlly  in- 
volved. Instead  of  this  paralytic  condition,  the  poisoning  may  assume 
the  spasmodic  or  convulsive  character,  marked  at  first  by  twitchings, 
and  afterwards  various  irregular  muscular  contractions,  terminating  in 
positive  epileptic  paroxysms.  All  these  phenomena  are  readily  explica- 
ble. The  first  failure  of  muscular  power  is  probably  the  result  of  mere 
exhausted  function  in  the  brain ;  but  the  more  serious  subsequent  results 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  organic  changes  which  have,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  going  on  in  the  cerebral  tissue. 

6.  Another  and  not  the  least  evil  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is 
the  increased  danger  given  by  it  to  other  diseases ;  partly  through  the 
impaired  state  of  the  constitution,  which  renders  it  less  able  to  resist 
them;  partly  through  the  impossibility,  under  which  it  places  the 
physician,  of  using  that  energy  in  the  treatment  which  the  diseases 
may  require ;  and,  in  some  degree  also,  in  consequence  of  the  relative 
inertness  of  alcoholic  remedies  in  the  intemperate,  in  whom  they  are 
most  needed. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect  of  in- 
temperance, which,  even  if  we  confine  our  views  to  this  world,  presents 
an  amount  of  evil,  far  exceeding  the  physical,  terrible  as  this  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be. 

Appearances  on  Dissection.  When  death  has  occurred  suddenly  fh)m 
enormous  quantities  of  the  poison,  no  pathological  appearance  need  be 
expected  after  death ;  the  stomach  and  brain  being  at  once  overwhelmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock.     In  the  more  protracted  cases  of  acute 
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poisoninjT,  the  BiguR  of  infiammatorj  conja^stioQ  of  the  siomach  ai 
soraetimeB,  thmijfh  not  always  prosentetl;  but  tln^re  is  usually  ronjre^tToi 
of  tho  hrarn,  with  ocrasimial  cfi'usion  into  the  ventricles,  which  has  th 
odour  of  alcohol,  and  in  one  instance  is  said  to  ha«re  been  inflammable 
CongestioD  of  the  lungs  is  also  an  occasional  result  of  acute  alcoholi 
|>oi8ouiog;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  child  recorded  bv  Dr  John  Ashhurst^*J 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  through  the  copious  effusion  into  th< 
air-passages.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  July,  1863,  p.  128,) 

In  cases  of  habitual  drunkards,  dying  either  directly  from  the  effeeti 
of  the  poisfin,  from  suicide,  or  other  forms  of  violent  death,  and  froi 
accidental  diseases,  there  is  almost  always  some   lesion    discoverable^ 
which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  poison ;  sometimes  the  direct  conse- 
qui*nee  of  constant  irritation,  as  hypt^rtrophy ;  sometimes  of  pure  defW; 
eiency  of  aetiorii  as  atropjhy;  very  frequently  of  inflammation,  and  sti 
more  fretpiently  of  various  degeneration. 

Out  of  117  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ogston,  only  one  was  withoai 
some  discoverable  lesion.*     The  lesions  were  most  ntimerous  in  th(f( 
brain  and  its  appendages,  and  after  this,  successively,  in  the  respirator 
organs,  the  liver,  the  circulatory  organs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  alinientai 
canal     That  the  smallest  number  should  have  been  found  in  the  stoni* 
ach  and  bowels  is  not  what  might  liave  been  anticipated;  but  the  pnib- 
ability  is  that  more  of  the  lesions  in  this  structure  were  to  be  ascrilx'd  ta 
the  alcoh(»l  exclusively  than  in  the  others,  unless  the  brain  be  exc<?pted 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  many  of  the  morhid  appearancei 
would  have  been  found  in  temperate  persons;  but  assuredly  in  greatly 
less  proporti<m.     In  the  brain  The  most  frequent  changes  wore  thicken 
ing  of  the  arachnoid,  efTused  serum,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  and  indu^ 
ration  or  soften iog  of  the  cerebral  substance  j  in  liie  respiratory  organs^ 
pleural  aillu^sion  and  partial  emphysema;  la  the  heart  and  its  append* 
agen,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  obesity,  valvular  disease,  pericardial 
adhesion    or   thickening,  and   atheromatous   or   osseous  deposition    oi 
degeneration  in  the  large  vessels;  in  the  stomach,  extraordinary  di  mi  no* 
tiofj  of  size  or  atrophy,  congestion,  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane^ 
and  hypertrophy  or  thickening  of  the  walls,  which,  however,  was  seen  iii.| 
three  only  out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases;  in  the  liver,  fatty  degei 
eration,  hypertrophy,  cirrhosis,  and  the  nutmeg  appearance;  in  the  ktd» 
neyn,  hypertrophy,  congehtion,  and  fatty  degeneration.  (Bnt.  and  For, 
Med,*chir.  Mev,,  April  and  October.  1854.) 


1 
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*  Of  the  different  organs,  the  brAin  and  ita  appsodages  were  aff'ecied  In  108  of  Ih^ 
caaea,  or  92,3  per  cent.;  the  ret^piratory  orgfins  iti  74,  or  63.24  per  cent,;  thu  li?orf 
m  6(3^  or  56.4  per  cent;  the  heart  nnd  its  nppendnges,  including  the  ftorin  and  paL-J 
iDonary  arfcrjr,  in  utJ,  or  47. ?0  per  cent.;  ihe  kidneys  in  51,  or  48.68  per  cent.;  ana 
the  tnieetianl  lube  tn  48,  or  41  percent.  (Brtt.  and  /br.  Med,*ehirurff,  Rtv.^  *^^^y%\ 
1865,  Am.  ed.,  p,  145.) 
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TreatmerU  of  Alcoholic  Poiaoning.  In  the  acute  cases,  the  prominent 
Indication,  in  the  earlier  stage,  is  to  evacuate  the  stomach ;  for  which 
parpose  recourse  may  be  had  to  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump.  The 
latter  is  the  most  effectual  method,  though,  in  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
sarj  implements,  the  former  should  not  be  neglected.  At  the  same  time, 
cold  water  should  be  freely  and  steadily  applied  to  the  head,  and  sina- 
pisms or  other  rubefacients,  or  hot  pediluvia  to  the  lower  extremities. 
Pouring  cold  water  into  the  ear  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  rouse 
tlie  patient  from  stupor;  and,  with  the  same  view,  in  its  first  application, 
it  may  be  poured  from  a  height  on  the  head  or  shoulders.  Bleeding, 
either  general  or  local,  or  both,  should  be  used  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  and  organic  mischief  in  the  brain  is  apprehended.  Should  respi- 
ration be  suspended  or  nearly  so,  it  should  be  supported  artificially,  until 
nature  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  function,  or  undoubted  death  shall 
have  talcen  place.  In  the  stage  of  prostration,  after  the  direct  action  of 
the  stimulant  has  ceased,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  depression  conse- 
quent on  the  previous  excitement,  the  system  should  be  supported  by 
external  and  internal  stimulation.  When  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 
the  stimulant  should  be  injected  into  the  stomach  or  rectum.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  used,  so  far  diluted  as 
not  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  even  brandy  may  be  resorted 
to,  especially  in  the  form  of  milk-punch  by  the  stomach.  It  is  not  now 
the  presence  of  the  alcohol  that  is  endangering  life.  It  is  the  prostra- 
tion; and  that  may  be  very  properly  counteracted  by  a  smaller  amount 
of  the  stimulus,  so  as  to  cause  the  system  to  subside  gradually  from  its 
previous  state  of  exaltation.  This  treatment,  however,  should  not  be 
employed  until  the  skin  becomes  cool,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  danger 
from  prostration  obvious. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  the  only  remedy  is  abstinence.  It  is  rarely  that 
the  affection  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  a  cure  may  not  be  effected,  or  the 
state  of  the  system  very  much  ameliorated,  by  this  measure.  Unless 
some  essentially  fatal  disorganization  has  taken  place,  as  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  the  system  may  be  gradually  led  back  to  health  by  a  reversal 
of  the  process  which  has  brought  it  into  the  diseased  state.  A  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  without  the  substitution  of  something  of  a 
similar  character,  is  dangerous.  Death  frequently  results  from  this 
cause.  Delirium  tremens  is  an  almost  constant  consequence,  when  the 
habitual  excess  has  been  great  and  long  continued.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  want  of  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  same 
infirmity  of  will  that  led  to  the  evil,  is  in  the  way  of  its  removal.  I 
have  often,  however,  had  patients  under  my  care  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  who  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  requisite  restraints,  and 
invariably  they  have  been  dismissed  without  evil  consequences,  and 
cored  for  the  present  of  the  evil  habit    The  simple  measure  is  to  allow 
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them  at  first  somewhat  less  than  their  ordinary  amount  of  atimuloB,  I 

proftM'ring  tlio  milder  kinrls  when  they  will  answer,  as  wines  and  thevl 
malt  liquors,  and  daily  lo  Uiminisb  the  quantity,  always  ondeavounng,! 
to  sustain  them  above  the  point  of  sleeple^snesd  or  dolirium.  Opium  J 
often  ciunes  in  very  happily  as  an  adjuvant,  to  obviate  norvona  diBorderj 
and  produL'e  sleep;  but  tliiis  also  must  ba  withheld,  as  t)»e  system  is  J 
found  capable  of  doing  without  it.  Sometimes  there  is  an  advantage 
in  partially  suhstituting  for  the  pure  stimulus  one  of  the  bitter  tinrtures,  1 
especially  that  of  hops;  and  recourse  may  bo  had  to  the  nervous  stima- J 
lants,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  and  Uoffmanu*s  anodyne,  when  ncrvoua  I 
iri'eg'ularilies  may  seem  to  call  for  them.  When  the  health  has  l^en  ma^»| 
terially  impaired  by  the  long  eontinuauee  of  the  habit,  it  is  neeeasary,  aaJ 
the  original  stimului*  is  withdrawn,  to  address  remedies  to  the  system  iaJ 
order  to  correct  the  diseased  functious,  or  repair  the  diseased  organs  ;,l 
such  as  the  bitter  tonics  and  aromalics  for  dyspepsia,  rhubarb  and  aloea  I 
fr>r  const! ftation,  the  chalybeates  to  improve  the  blood,  and  nitromuriatioJ 
acid  or  the  blue  pill  to  obviate  hepatje  diseaije,  J 

When  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  summon  resolution  enough  for  aj 
steady  perseverance  in  the  above  plan,  it  is  better  fur  him  to  break  off  ail 
onec%  and  take  the  risk  of  the  evil  conseiiuonces,  than  to  incur  certainj 
destruction  from  continuance  in  the  vicious  habit  Under  projKjr  modkl 
cal  auperintendenco,  even  should  delirium  occur,  the  case  oiay  almostrl 
always  be  e<H) ducted  to  a  safe  issue.  ^ 

Of  the  management  of  delirium  tremens  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  in 
this  place,  as  I  have  already  fully  considered  the  subject  in  my  work  on 
tlie  Practice  of  Medicine,  I  would  simply  observe  ihat,  on  tlie  whole, 
I  prefer  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  moderately  conducted,  giving  only.i 
so  mnch  aleeholic  drink  as  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  prostration,  and 
gradually  withdrawing  both. 

There  is  one  important  practical  point,  however,  to  which  I  would « 
especially  invite  the  atleutinn  of  the  student.    He  is  not  to  consider  casea 
of  meningeal  inllainmation  or  acute  gaatritis,  when  brought  on  by  iun 
temperance,  and  then  mingled  with  delirium  tremens,  as  instances  purely  ^ 
of  the  latUT  diseiise.     In  these  cases,  he  must  deplete  for  tlie  inflam-i 
mation,  while  he  supports  the  actions  of  the  nervous  centres  by  aleoholioj 
fitimulntion,  which,  in  drunkards,  when  ^'■iven  in  less  than  the  habitual  j 
amount,  acts  oa  a  real  sedative      The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  in-» 
flammator}^  affections,  which  may  come  on  aoei dentally  in  the  intemper* 
ate,  and.  in  consequence  of  the  suspended  nm  of  the  stimulant,  beeomo^ 
complicated  with  their  peculiar  delirium. 

Dr.  Marcet,  of  London,  recommends  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ehrouio  j 
alcoholic  poisoning,  beginning  with  two  grains,  twice  daily,  an  hour  aftef  1 
meals,  and  increasing  by  two  grains  every  three  days»  until  the  last  do8«  i 
amounts  to  six  ur  t;ight  grains.  (London  Lancet,  April,  185*J,  p.  346.) 
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2.  Mode  of  Operating, 

The  q[>eratioii  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  is  probably  drnamic.  that  is, 
the  resnlt  of  its  influence  on  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  and  inde^ 
p^ident  of  any  chemical  action  exerted  upon  those  tissues.  At  least,  we 
have  as  yet  no  proof  of  chemical  change  produced  in  the  orprans  which 
it  stimulates;  and  all  theories  based  upon  such  a  change  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  conjectural.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  more 
concentrated  form,  its  affinity  for  water,  and  its  disposition  to  coagulate 
albumen,  may  cause  disorganiiiation  of  the  tissues,  as  any  other  chemical 
escharotic  may  do;  but  this  is  not  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,  to 
procure  which  it  is  always  given  much  diluted.  The  theory  that  the 
excitement  it  occasions  is  a  vital  reaction  against  its  chemical  affinities, 
is,  therefore,  gratuitous.  It  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  we  have  no  proof 
of  It;  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that,  like  any  other  stimulant,  it  pro- 
daces  its  characteristic  effects  simply  tlirough  its  relation  to  the  vital 
properties,  which  determines  that,  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  living  tissues,  these  should  take  on  an  increase  of  action. 

Its  first  effects  on  the  brain  may  possibly  result,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach.  Indeed,  so  close  is  this 
relation,  that  any  strong  impression  in  one  is  very  apt  to  make  itself 
sensible  in  the  other.  The  fact  stated  by  Orfila,  that  alcoholic  liquors 
act  with  less  energy  when  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  than  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  favour  this  view.  But^  whether  the 
cerebral  effects  have  or.have  not  their  commencement  in  sympathy  with 
the  gastric  impression,  they  are  chiefly  attributable,  throughout  their 
course,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  alcohol  circulating  through  the  brain. 
That  this  principle  is  absorbed,  when  liquids  containing  it  are  swallowed, 
is  beyond  all  doubt  Its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  stomach,  and  its 
odour  in  the  breath  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact  But  it  has  been 
ftmnd  also  in  the  urine,  bile,  liquors  of  the  serous  cavities,  brain,  liver, 
and  the  blood  itself;  and  especially  abundant  in  the  brain,  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to  have  existed  in  an  inflamma- 
ble state.  Dr.  Ogston  in  one  instance  "found  about  four  ounces  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the  physical  qualities  of  alcohol "  (Pcreira's 
MoL  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1987);  and,  in  another  instance,  while  heating  over 
a  candle,  three  or  four  drachms  of  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  while  intoxicated,  he  observed  that  its  vapour  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  flame.  {Brii,  and  For,  Med.-chir.  Bev,,  July,  1855,  Am. 
ed.,  p.  148.)  Coming  then  into  direct  contact  with  the  nervous  centres, 
the  alcohol  stimulates  them  into  excessive  action,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  excitement  which  characterize  the  early  stage  of  its 
operation.  Every  excitation  of  a  part  is  attended  with  an  increased  flow 
iHt  blood  into  it,  and  the  active  congestion  increases  with  the  excitation. 
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By  the  continued  operation  of  the  alcohol,  the  congestion  is  continually 
increased  id  the  (rereliral  centres,  which,  after  their  brief  exhilaration, 
become  disturbed,  aud  at  length  embarrassed  or  overwhelmed,  all  through 
the  direct  and  continued  irritation  of  the  same  agent  Hence  the  intoxi- 
cation and  ultimate  stupor  which  follow  the  primary  excitement  But 
at  length,  the  alcohol  ceasing  to  act,  the  cerebral  centres  become  de- 
pressed in  proportion  to  their  previous  elevation ;  and  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  Bystem  results.  The  wearing  out  of  the  excitability,  the 
ultimate  general  debility,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  organs, 
resulting  from  long-continued  intemperance,  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed 

The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain  has  been  ascribed  to  tlie 
altJ^rod  and  more  highly  carbonized  rftate  of  the  blood*  Of  this  then?  is 
no  proof  whatever;  nor,  except  in  the  single  fact  of  stupor,  m  there  any 
reaemblance  between  the  effocts  of  this  substance  and  the  condition  of 
the  blood  referred  to.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Bocker,  it  would 
seem  that  alcohol  diminishes  the  amuunt  of  the  solid  and  lluid  excretions 
by  the  urine,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  respiration, 
without  increasing  the  fecal  discharges,  the  perspiration,  or  the  loss  of 
wat*^r  by  the  lung?;,*  Hence  it  bus  been  inferred  that  it  leadens  the 
rapidity  of  the  normal  disiutegration  of  the  solids,  and  consequently 
diminij^hea  the  general  activity  of  the  functions;  for  the  measure  of  their 
activity  is  the  quantity  of  effete  matter  thrown  out  of  the  system.  Uenoe^ 
too,  the  practical  inference,  that  it  <'nablesthe  body  to  Ije  sustained  by  a 
less  amount  of  food.  But  these  are  conclusions  much  too  large  for  the 
basis  on  which  they  rest.  We  need  many  more,  and  much  more  va- 
riously repeated  experiments,  before  they  can  be  justified.  No  fact«  of 
observation  secni  more  obvious  than  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  fuac- 
ttona  of  the  stomach  and  brain  to  increased  activity;  that  it  for  a  time 
invigorates  digestion,  promotes  nutrition,  increases  the  action  of  the  kid- 
neys or  the  skin,  according  as  it  is  directed  to  one  or  to  the  other,  and 
elevates  the  intellectual  and  emotional  funetions.  How  it  can  effect  all 
these  ends,  without  a  more  rapid  disintegration  and  renewal  of  the  struc- 
ture, is  inconceivable  to  one  who  considers  such  disintegration   as  a 

*  The  MperitnetitR  of  Dr.  Bcieker  haYe  been  confirmed  hj  those  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
of  the  U.  S.  Army.  (See  Am,  Journ,  of  Mrd,  5ri.,  xixii.  313  )  II  itmy  be  adiuiited 
tlint,  it)  thn  long  run,  ulculiol  dimtniiihes  rke  meUtnorpho&U  of  ttie  tissues,  as  itdoM 
aU  the  Tital  fiinciionis,  ihroiigh  the  diminuUon  of  excitiibility  and  the  production  of 
UebiUlj;  but  T  cuunot  admit  that  th{9  result  takes  pliice  during  its  atimuUnt  fte< 
tiofi;  and,  if  the  amaunt  of  excretion  of  nU  kintlB  bo  diminifiheij,  during  its  direct 
action,  1  shO'Uhl*  as  tiefore  stated,  be  dispost^d  to  ascribe  the  result  to  a  more  thor* 
ongb  npproprUlion  and  aasiniilntion  of  the  food,  which  prevent  the  uaelefs  portion 
of  it  that  m«iy  rtioch  the  blood,  from  passing  ofF  in  the  shape  of  urefti  the  pho*- 
phatei,  iulphates,  etc.  {^*oU  to  tk4  Hcond  tdiuon,) 
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necessary  attendant  of  every  vital  action.  That^  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess, it  will  overwhelm  and,  in  some  measure,  paralyze  the  functions 
after  the  first  excitement  is  past,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  on  the 
whole  diminish  the  amount  of  the  excretions;  and  that  by  the  wearing 
influence  of  its  long-continued  abuse,  the  functions  come  at  last  to  be 
in  great  measure  prostrated,  is  readily  intelligible.  But  that,  during  its 
stimulant  operation,  it  should  not  promote  a  more  rapid  change  of  the 
tissues  which  it  stimulates,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  present  views 
of  the  connection  between  the  actions  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system. 
But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  lessens 
the  desire  and  apparent  necessity  for  food ;  and  it  seems  to  be  well  proved, 
that  a  labourer  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  less  ordinary  ali- 
ment, if  freely  supplied  with  beer  or  wine,  than  when  water  alone  is  al- 
lowed for  drink.  But  this  fact  is  explained,  at  least  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  action  of  alcohol,  not  by  the  diminished  integral  change  in  the  tis- 
sues, but  by  the  double  fact,  that  it  promotes  the  more  perfect  digestion 
of  the  food  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  food  itself.  If  the  usual 
amount  of  food  is  swallowed,  alcohol  favours  its  digestion  and  conversion 
into  blood,  and  hence  produces  a  plethoric  state.  This  reacts  on  the 
stomach,  diminishing  the  desire  for  food ;  and  hence  less  is  taken.  But, 
AS  stated,  alcohol  is  itself  in  all  probability  assimilated.  What  else  be- 
comes of  it  ?  Assuredly,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  that  taken  into  the 
body  leaves  it  unchanged.  It  is  certainly  decomposed  in  the  system. 
If,  as  some  suppose,  it  were  merely  oxidized  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  the  excretions  of  these  products 
by  the  lungs,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bdcker  and  some  others, 
would  seem  not  to  be  the  case.  It  is  probably  converted  into  some  one 
or  more  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  body ;  and  I  am  among 
those  who  believe  that  it  may,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  forces, 
and  in  the  presence  of  organized  nitrogenous  matter,  be  converted  into 
any  one  or  all  of  those  constituents,  excepting  only  the  mineral.  The 
one,  however,  which  n^ost  obviously  results,  is  oil ;  and  this  is  often  gen- 
erated with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  only  visible  in  the  increase  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  and  in  the  promotion  of  obesity  in  certain  individuals, 
but  it  exists  also  in  abnormal  proportion  in  the  blood ;  and  the  oleaginous 
change  is  probably  the  first  step  of  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  mate- 
rials fit  for  organization.  And  why  should  not  alcohol  be  capable  of 
digestion?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  of  the  organic  acids  are 
so,  as  vinegar,  citric  acid,  etc.  Now,  by  a  very  easy  change,  alcohol 
itself  is  convertible  into  acetic  acid.  The  inference  seems  to  me  inevita- 
bla,  that  it  also  is  capable  of  being  digested  and  assimilated.  It  is  food, 
therefore,  as  well  as  a  stimulant ;  and  this  view  certainly  best  explains 
the  plethoric  condition,  and  increased  weight  and  fulness  of  the  body, 
often  so  strikingly  observable  under  its  use,  while  the  amount  of  other 
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kiiuls  of  food  taken  is  dimmished.  Bat  this  fact  in  no  degrco  jtisiifics  its 
Mbaso.  The  various  evils  to  wliich  its  uxcess  gives  rise  are  neither  los- 
Ken  ad  in  themselves,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  less  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  contTibute 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  In  opposing  an  enenn%  it  is  u«e]i*ss  if 
not  dau^^orous  tonhut  our  eyes  against  his  good  qualities,  and  bad  puliey 
to  put  ourselves  into  a  position  in  which  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
them. 

3.   Tlierapeudc  Application . 

The  Brst  great  question  in  the  therapeutics  of  aleoiiol  is  how  far  ita 
habiluul  use  is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  health.  In  the  greater 
number  of  eases,  judging  frimi  the  experience  of  the  world  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  drink  it  or  not,  provided  he  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  temperance,  and  especially  if  he  confine  iiimself  to  the  pure  fermented 
liquors.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  individuals  to  whom  this  remark 
does  not  apply.  In  one  of  these  cla»8€»^  the  podseigsion  of  a  peculiarly 
sanguine  or  nervous  temperament,  renders  them  strongly  .susceptible  to 
injury  from  substances  calculated,  in  the  one  instance,  to  favotir  the  over- 
production of  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  to  stimulate  the  unduly  exdtabla 
nervous  centres.  In  these  persons,  the  habitual  use  of  alcohoh*c  drinks^ 
which  have  in  a  high  degree  both  the  properties  mentioned,  is  hazardous 
to  health,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  It  endangers  inrtammation, 
hemorrhage,  and  serious  cerebral  disea.se.  In  the  necond  of  the  clctsses 
referred  to,  the  contrary  of  this  proposition  is  true.  Nature,  while 
plaT>ting  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  human  family  a  disposition  to 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  complaints,  seems  to  have  provided,  in  the  fcr* 
menled  liquors,  what,  if  properly  used,  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  a  counteracting  agent.  IMiysicians  have  often  noticed  that  drunk- 
ards seltlom  die  of  phthisis.  In  this  resj)eet,  my  ow*n  observation  coin- 
cides with  that  of  others.  During  my  tours  of  hospital  duty  in  tho 
winter,  I  have  met  with  great  numlxTs,  bolh  of  drunkards  and  of  tub^sr* 
culouft  individuals ;  but  it  is  very  sc^ldom  that  I  have  seen  the  two  classes 
coincide.  This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  not  exactly  what  might  have  been 
anticipated;  for  the  tuberculous  constitution  belongs  to  the  same  eft- 
chectic  category  with  that  which  gives  a  tendency  to  fatty  degenerft- 
tion,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  etc.,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  it.  A  priori,  it  would  have  been  im- 
agined that  the  exhuusted  state  of  general  health,  characterizing  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  intemperance,  would  favour  tuberculous  deposition  ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  opposite  truth  has  been  something  like  a  surprise  to 
the  profession.  This  result  of  observation  has  been  singularly  confirmed 
by  recent  pathologico-anatomieal  investigations.     Out  of  117  cases  of 
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aonfirroed  drankards,  whose  bodies  were  examined  after  death  by  Dr. 
Ogeton,  there  were  only  two  who  exhibited  any  evidence  of  tuberculous 
dlteaae  of  the  lungs.  In  one  of  these  there  were  some  latent  tubercles, 
and  in  the  other  a  single  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  right  lung;  and  in 
neither  was  this  affection  the  cause  of  death.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Air.  Rev.,  April  and  October,  1854.)  In  the  same  number  of  temperate 
persons,  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  examined  after  death  from  other 
eauses,  the  same  result  would  assuredly  not  have  been  obtained.'*'  How 
alcoholism  acts  adversely  to  the  development  of  tubercle  may  be  conjeo- 
imtd,  but  is  not  certainly  known.  In  its  earlier  stages,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  sustain  a  grade  of  elevation  in  the  vital  functions,  and  richness  " 
of  the  blood,  above  that  at  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  tuberculous  matter.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  latter 
atages,  during  which,  so  long  as  the  stimulus  continues  to  be  used,  there 
appears  to  beHhesame  exemption.  Perhaps,  as  many  suppose,  it 
is  the  more  highly  carbonated  state  of  the  blood  in  the  inebriate  that 
pffotects  him  against  tuberculosis.  Possibly,  the  large  proportion  of  oil 
contained  in  it  may  have  some  preservative  tendency,  similar  to  that  ex- 
efcised  by  cod-liver  oil.  It  would  bo  a  perverse  reason  that  would  deduce 
from  the  fact  here  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of  intemperance.  As- 
aaredly,  of  the  two,  even  admitting  that  the  security  afforded  is  com- 
phte,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being,  death  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tloii  18  infinitely  preferable  to  death  from  drunkenness,  or  even  to  the  life 
of  %  drunkard.  But  a  just  inference  is,  that  they  who  may  be  predis- 
posed to  phthisis  or  scrofhla,  or  may  be  labouring  under  the  disease,  may, 
with  propriety,  and  probably  with  advantage,  employ  the  fermented 
liquors  habitually,  though  always  in  moderation.  By  adhering  to  the 
rale,  never,  under  any  circumstances  of  ordinary  health,  to  use  any  one 
of  the  forms  of  ardent  spirit,  but  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  fermented 
Hqaors,  they  may  avoid  the  danger  of  intemperance,  and  yet  obtain  all 
Ibo  immunity  which  alcohol  can  confer. 

In  giving  the  above  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  question.  How  far  an  individual  may  feel  himself 
bound  to  forego  a  harmless  gpratification,  or  to  sacrifice,  in  some  instances, 
a  poBitive  good,  for  the  sake  of  an  example  to  others  of  weaker  will,  or 
of  a  constitution  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  alcoholic  drinks  than 
Umaelf,  is  a  moral  question  upon  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  express 
an  opinion  in  this  place.    One  point,  however,  I  would  urge,  with  what- 

*  8m  an  elaborate  paper,  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  N.  York,  on  the  effects  of  alooholio 
driaka  in  tuberculous  disease,  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Oct.  1S59,  p.  407,  in 
which  much  cTidence  has  been  collected  upon  the  subject  referred  to.  The  tendency 
•f  this  CTidence  appears  to  me  decidedly  to  confirm  the  Tiews  giten  in  the  text. 
(JfoCs  to  tk€  Hcond  §dUiim,) 
YOL.  I. — 42 
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cver  weight  of  authority  a  life  of  observation  msy  have  given  me.  and 

LwUb  all  the  stnvnglh  of  expression  I  possess,  that,  whenever  an  indw 
Tidual  discovers  in  himself  ibe  least  tendency  to  excess  io  these  drinka 
or  the  least  deficiency  of  power  to  restrain  himself  within  due  limits  whc 
slightly  under  their  influence,  he  should  promptly  abandon  them  alt 
gether,  and  permit  no  sophistry  of  inclination  to  overcome  his  resolutioii 
of  entire  abstinence  for  the  future. 

In  low  febrile  diseases  the  alcoholic  liquors  are  a  most  valuable  re-* 
»our(H%  atid^  indeed,  often  indispensalile.  At  least,  I  have  very  frequently^ 
met  with  conditions  in  these  fevers,  in  wbich  I  should  have  quite  d« 
spaired  of  a  cure  without  their  aid.  They  are  not  so  well  adapted  to 
prostration  or  collapse  which  sometimes  occur**  in  the  cold  stage,  at  \\\ 
ctimnicncement  of  the  fever,  as  to  the  debility  eomiirg  on  in  its  course^ 
The  eontinuanee  of  Ibeir  stimulant  influence  into  the  stagtt  of  reaetion,,^ 
and  their  special  tendency  to  the  head,  might  posisibly,  under  the  forme 
eireumstances.  iujurionsly  increase  the  fever  and  cerebral  disturbance j 
and  they  shouhl,  therefore,  be  employed  only  when  the  arterial  stimu 
lants  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view.  But  to  the  latter  coo^ 
ditioii,  the  debility,  namely,  which  so  often  supervenes  in  febrile  disease 
antl  not  unfrequenlly  constituteg  their  greatest  danger,  they  are  adapte 
beyond  atl  other  medicines,  by  the  universality  as  well  as  energy  of  the 
stimulttiji  property.  Operating  specially  upon  the  brain,  they  rout^e 
from  I  he  torpor  by  which  it  [i^  apt  to  be  overwhrlnied  in  the  advanceifl 
stage  of  fevers  of  the  typhoid  character^  and  prove  much  more  efficient 
in  sustaining  life  than  the  arterial  or  nervous  stimulants.  They  are  in- 
dicated when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  and  particularly 
wlien,  with  these  evidences  of  debility,  art*  associated  the  dark  tongua^'HJ 
the  sordes  about  the  teeth,  und  the  stupor  or  lowdeliriuiu  of  the  typhou»^" 
state,  indicating  a  depraved  eondition  of  the  blood.  Even  when  the 
skin  is  hot,  if  the  other  symptoms  appear  to  call  for  their  use.  they  should 
In?  tried,  I  believe  they  not  only  stimulate  in  these  cases,  but  prove 
useful  also  by  directly  c<mtribnting,  through  their  nutritive  properties,  to 
the  improvement  «if  the  blood.  Unless  tht*  [»rostration  is  sudden  and 
alarming,  the  mildest  form  of  these  stimulants  should  be  first  employed^ 
and  recourse  be  had  to  the  stronger  only  as  the  increasing  debility  may 
seem  to  require  them.  Thus,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  begin  with  wine- 
whey,  then,  if  necessary,  to  advance  to  pure  wine»  and  ultimately  to  ar- 
dent spirit.  Should  the  skin  become  hotter  and  dryer,  the  pulse  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  patient  more  restless  and  delirious  under  the  stimulant,  it^H 
should  be  diminis^hed  or  discoiitinyed;  but,  should  the  contrary  eonditioa^B 
occur,  should  the  skin  become  soft  or  moist,  the  pulse  slower^  fuller,  and 
stronger,  and  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  less  disposed  to  delirium, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  remedy  is  operating  favourably,  and 
should  be  continued.     It  is  in  typhus,  enteric  or  typhoid,  and  petechial 
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fevers^  that  the  alcoholic  remedies  generally  prove  most  useful ;  but  most 
other  febrile  affections  sometimes  assume  the  same  low  character,  and 
require  the  same  treatment.  The  alcoholic  liquids  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  scarlatina^  diphiheria,  smallpox,  and  erysipelaious 
fever,  and  occasionally  in  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fevers,  when  they 
present  typhoid  symptoms.  Even  the  existence  of  inflammation,  under 
these  circumstances,  does  not  positively  contraindicate  them.  Active  alco- 
holic stimulation  is  often  necessary  in  typhoid  or  typhous  pneumonia. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  inflammation,  when  copious  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  and  the  patient  is  sinking  under  it,  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  often  called  for,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  strength  until  the 
exhausting  influences  shall  have  ceased,  or,  when  the  case  is  hopeless,  to 
render  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  protract  his  life.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  presented  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  pneumonia,  t^scess  of 
the  lungs  and  kidneys,  purulent  phlebitis,  lumbar  and  psoas  abscess, 
suppuration  of  the  large  joints,  extensive  caries  of  the  bones,  and  very 
large  or  numerous  ulcers  upon  the  surface.  To  this  category  may  be 
added  various  constitutional  affections  attended  with  suppurative  or 
ulcerative  conditions,  as  erysipelas  affecting  the  cellular  tissue,  conflu- 
ent smallpox  after  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  all  scrofulous  affec- 
tions including  phthisis,  syphilis  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  and  several  of 
the  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  rupia  and  ecthyma. 

Precisely  the  same  indication  is  offered  by  gangrene,  whether  result- 
ing from  inflammation,  from  purely  depressing  agencies,  or  from  a  vitia- 
ted state  of  the  blood.  The  system  requires  support  against  the  directly 
depressing  influence  of  the  gangrene,  and  of  the  processes  requisite  for 
the  separation  of  the  slough,  and  also  to  enable  it  to  repair  the  injury 
done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  affections  in  which  this 
condition  may  occur.  In  severe  internal  inflammations,  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  abrupt  cessation  of  the  pain,  with  symptoms  of  great  pros- 
tration, which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  often  perhaps  truly,  even  though  certain  evidence  may  not 
be  exhibited  by  putrefaction  after  deatk  Strangulation  of  the  bowels, 
whether  concealed  as  in  invagination,  or  obvious,  as  in  hernia,  very  often 
ends  in  mortification.  Other  examples  of  this  affection  we  have  in  gan- 
grene  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  mouth,  that  which  attends  malignant  ery- 
sipelas, carbuncle,  and  the  malignant  pustule,  and  lastly  that  arising 
from  severe  bums,  injuries  of  the  blood-vessels,  arteritis,  the  poison  of 
ergot,  etc.  • 

In  the  above  suppurative  and  gangrenous  affections,  and  all  others 
of  a  similar  character,  alcoholic  stimulation  is  very  frequently  indicated, 
and  sometimes  strongly  so.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
usually  attended  with  more  or  less  remaining  inflammatory  or  systemic 
excitement,  which  requires  caution  in  the  use  of  the  stimulant;  and,  as 
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a  generft]  role,  th©  fermented  liqaors  will  be  preferable  to  the  dpintuauaJ 
MoRt  frequoiitly,  in  tho!?e  conditions,  tbere  is  also  an  indication  for  tli#ij 
use  of  opium  and  siilpljiUe  of  quioia  or  other  preparation  of  Peruvian  | 
bark. 

There  ib  a  stale  of  system,  essentially  one  of  debility,  m  which  the  ' 
blood  is  poisoned  by  noxious  matter  absorbed  into  it,  and  which  doeiJ 
not  come  exactly  into  either  of  the  preceding  divisions.    To  this  Ijelongaj 
the  condition  denominated  purttient  ui/ecttor),  metaxtafic  abscess,  and] 
pyogenic  fever.     It  is  a  condition  in  which,  probably,  disintegrated  pus, 
or  other  sanious  secretion  from  vitiated  sores,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  depraves  its  character.     Analogous  to  it  is  the  Hlale  of  sys?teni  aris-  1 
ing  from  disiieciing  wounda.     Alcoholic  stimuialion  is  often  indicated  in 
this  condition. 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the  asserted  effi- 
cacy of  this  remedy  in  the  state  of  sysleni  re.^ultin^  from  tlic  bitf8  o/l 
poisorjous  t^erpenisi  and  cases  have  been  recorded  which  po  far  to  prove! 
that  it  really  possesses  no  incoDsiderablo  curative  powers.*  The  pros- 
tration of  Bystem  which  attends  the  operation  of  the  poison  would  appear 
to  indicate  Htimulation ;  and  the  ammoniaeal  preparations  have  long 
been  in  repute  as  antidotes.  To  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  alcoholic  , 
remedy^  it  is  said,  must  bo  given  very  freely;  and,  in  most  of  the  cases, 
it  has  been  pushed  to  intoxication.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  s^ystemJ 
when  stronprly  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  resists  its  intluence,  as 
tetanus  is  known  to  do.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Alchinson  in 
the  Soufhtrn  Journal  of  (he  Medical  and  Phyniral  Sciences  for  March, 
1853  (vol.  i.  p.  i08),  in  which  the  patient,  a  young  woman  of  seventeen, 
was  found  almost  moribund  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  bite  of  a  rat* 
tlesnake,  three  pints  of  whisky,  given  in  doses  of  a  glassful  f^very  hour, 
though  it  produced  reaction,  and  apparently  saved  the  life  of  the  patient, 
oocasioned  not  the  slightest  intoxication.  During  the  same  time,  how- 
OT©r,  eighty  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were  given,  which  has  b«en 
supposed  to  have  some  power  of  obviating  the  inebriating  effects  of  alco^ 
hoi.  A  young  medical  friend  of  mine  informed  me  that,  while  upon  an 
excursion  in  Texas,  he  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  seriient,  and  had 
already  begun  to  experience  alarming  local  as  well  as  constitutional 
efiects.  when  the  progress  of  the  poisoning  seemed  to  be  arrested  bj 


*  For  recounts  of  oaseB,  seo  n  paper  read  hy  Dr.  EJward  Hnllowelb  before  tb« 
'C«Ue5g«  of  Phjraicians  of  Philndephia,  Deo.  1»  1862,  in  the  Tromoctwu*  tf  the  Cot- 
Uftt  N.  8.,  I  394;  I  ho  J^ew  Jeney  Medical  Reporter  for  MurcU,  Woll  (vol.  tj.  p.  1%), 
in  which  a  case  is  recorded  credited  lo  I  he  Southern  Medical  and  SurfficulJoumal: 
,tbA  JSottihern  Journal  of  the  Medtcal  and  rhyaieai  Science*  for  March,  1S68  (vol.  i. 
;P.  lOS) ;     aad   the  Hutton  Medical  and  $ur^»  Jounu  for  J^QUAry,  1^54  (toL  zlix. 
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udent  8|iirit,  given  until  it  rendered  bim  infiensible.  So  many  instances 
occur,  in  which  spontaneons  cures  of  snakc-bitcs  take  place  after  the 
exhibition  of  threatening  symptoms,  and  so  many  others  in  which  the 
effects  of  the  bite  are  simply  those  of  a  shock  produced  by  fright  upon 
the  nervous  system,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  much  value 
ean  be  attached  to  any  remedy,  which  may  be  recommended  on  the 
gronnd  of  experience.  In  the  SL  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jbum. 
(xiL  26)  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  Oilman,  in  which,  as  the  result 
of  numerous  experiments  directly  with  the  poison  of  different  serpents 
upon  plants  and  animals,  he  fouod  that  alcohol,  '*  if  brought  in  contact 
with  the  venom,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antidote ; -'  while  the  poison 
mixed  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  and  various  other  agents  '*  seemed 
to  act  with  undiminished  energy." 

In  some  nervous  diseases,  alcohol  possesses^  considerable  powers.  In 
ietanua  it  has  been  given  very  freely,  in  the  form  of  wine  and  ardent 
spirit,  and  is  among  the  remedies  upon  which  most  reliance  has  been 
placed.  The  most  suitable  time  for  giving  it  is  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  before  the  disease  has  become  fully 
established ;  and  it  should  be  so  exhibited  as  to  give  obvious  proofs  of 
affecting  the  system.  It  has  been  much  used  also  as  a  preventive, 
when  serious  apprehensions  have  been  entertained  of  an  attack.  The 
disease,  when  fully  formed,  resists  the  influence  of  alcohol  strongly ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  its  characteristic  effects.  In  the  trembling 
paUy^  alcoholic  stimulation  is  sometimes  temporarily  beneficial;  and  it 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  those  cases  of  delirium  from  es- 
kauslion  which  imitate  delirium  tremens.  Of  its  employment  in  the 
latter  affection  enough  has  been  said  already. 

Finally,  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  used  in  the  debility  arising  from 
excessive  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  in  that  of  convalescence,  and  in  that 
which  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  most  incurable  diseases  before  the 
fatal  issue.  In  epidemic  cholera,  it  is  highly  recommended,  in  large 
doses,  by  M.  Oaillard,  who  has  found  great  advantage  from  it  in  that 
affection,  which,  according  to  his  statement,  is  characterized  by  a  strong 
insusceptibility  to  its  intoxicating  effects.  Of  the  different  forms  of  alco- 
holic liquor  he  prefers  rum,  of  which  a  bottle  or  more  may  be  given  in 
the  day.  This  quantity  was  borne  by  a  delicate  woman,  wholly  unac- 
customed to  alcoholic  stimulation,  without  the  least  sign  of  intoxication. 
{Ann.  de  Therap.,  a.d.  1865,  p.  127.)  In  the  acute  diseases  of  intemr 
perate  persons,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  liquors, 
in  order  to  sustain  life,  even  when  there  might  be  otherwise  no  indica^ 
tion,  or  a  positive  contraindication ;  care  being  taken  to  give  them  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  while 
efficient  methods  are  employed  to  combat  the  disease,  such  as  would  be 
used  in  cases  without  this  complication. 
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In  the  use  of  these  drinks,  a  preference  should  always  be  g-iven  to  the 
weaker,  whenever  sufficient  to  answer  the  intended  purpose;  and,  from 
the  weakeBt  up  to  the  strong'est,  thor*-  should  1j*^  a  gniduation  directly  in 
proportion  to  tlie  debility,  and  at  th^  same  time  the  uiftuseeptibility  of 
the  system. 

Alcohol  has  lately  heen  employed  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  by  sev- 
eral French  surgeons,  imitating  a  prnctiee  as  old  as  the  times  of  Hippiv 
erates,  who  recommended  wine  for  this  purpose.  In  favour  of  the  plan, 
it  is  asserted  to  promote  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  to  prevent  va- 
rious unpleasant  accidents  which  are  apt  to  follow,  especially  in  hospitAls, 
mch  as  purnU^nt  infection,  hospital  gangri^ne,  anjrlolcucitis,  and  erygip^?- 
las.  Alcohol  is  sometimes  used  in  ils  purer  forms,  of  the  sp.  gr,  0.835 
Tor  example,  as  in  gauj^crjoua  wounds  ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ardent 
spirit,  as  brandy,  whisky,  camphorated  spirit  of  0.923  sp  grr.,  tincture 
«if  aloes,  etc.  It  is  applied  on  eompressc'S.  steeped  in  the  spirit,  can? 
boin^  t^ken  always  to  keep  the  wounded  part  suflicienlly  moist.  (Arck. 
a^n,,  Dec,  1864,  p   725.) 

Another  local  use  of  alcohol,  suggested  by  Dr,  Luton,  of  Rheiois,  is 
by  means  of  subcutiineous  injection,  for  the  relief  of  obstinate  neuralgia. 
Twenty  drops  may  be  thrown  into  the  areolar  tissue,  as  near  ihe  affected 
nerve  as  possihle.  The  optTation  is  attended  by  a  rather  severe  pain, 
followed  by  swelltng^^  but  this  soon  subsides,  {[bid,  Oct.  18^13,  p.  285.) 

Coniraindicalions,  In  chronic  debility,  the  alcoholic  liquors  should  be 
employed  with  great  reserve,  from  the  fear  of  originating  habits  of  in- 
temperance. The}*  are  contraindicatcd  in  plethora,  in  fever  and  acute 
infiaramation  with  a  sthenic  state  of  system,  in  acute  gastric  and  cerebral 
infiammations  tinder  almost  any  circumstances  except  in  drunkards,  and 
in  cases  of  special  sanguineous  determination  to  the  brain. 


4,  Forms  in  which  Alcoliol  is  ttmd. 
a.  I^rmeiUed  Liquors. 

L  WINES,  —  Vina. 

TheU.  S.  Pbarmacopceiarecognizesonly  twokindsof  wine;  I.  Sherry 
Wine,Ymvi^  XERir^uM,  LI  S.  (Vinum  Album,  U.  S.  1850,  m^ite  Wine); 
and  2.  Port  Winef  Vinum  Poiitense,  U,  S,  (Vinum  Rcbrum,  U.  S,  1850, 
Med  Winf^). 

The  wines  used  in  medicine  are  exclusively  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  The  same  name  has  heen  given  to  the  fermented  juice  of  various 
Other  fmtts,  as  the  curraTti,  gooseberry,  elderberry,  etc,;  but  these  are 
not  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  should  never  be  employed 
medicinally  in  the  place  of  genuine  wine,  when  the  latter  can  bo  obtaim^d. 

Wines  have  been  differently  classified,  according  to  their  qualities  and 
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origin.  The  most  important  distinction  for  the  physician  is  into  the  ligJU 
and  the  strong  urines ;  the  former  including  those  which  consist  exclu- 
sively or  nearly  so  of  the  fermented  grape-juice;  the  latter,  those  to  which 
brandy  or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit  has  been  added,  to  increase  their 
body,  and  enable  them  to  keep  better.  Among  the  former  are  sauterne, 
elaretj  champagne^  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines,  and  burgundy  ;  among 
the  latter,  madeira,  teneriffe,  sherry,  and  port.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  is  not  only  the  difference  in  the 
qaantity  of  alcohol  they  contain,  but  also  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
one,  this  ingredient  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  produced  by  the  act  of 
fermentation,  in  the  other,  is  partly  superadded,  after  having  undergone 
the  process  of  distillation. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  white  and  red  wines,  the  former  being 
prepared  from  colourless  grapes,  or  the  juice  of  the  red,  without  the  skins ; 
the  latter,  from  the  red,  with  their  skins  remaining.  The  only  important 
difference  between  them,  medically  considered,  is  that  the  red  contain 
tannic  acid,  which  gives  them  astringent  properties,  and  the  white  little 
or  none.  Of  the  wines  above  mentioned,  sauteme,  champagne,  the  hock 
or  Rhine  wines,  and  the  Moselle  wines,  of  the  lighter  varieties,  and  ma- 
deira, teneriffe,  and  sherry,  of  the  stronger,  generally  rank  among  the 
white ;  and  claret  and  burgundy,  of  the  light,  and  port,  of  the  stronger, 
among  the  red. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  still  and  sparkling,  the  latter  being 
characteriEed  by  the  property  of  effervescence,  depending  on  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  excess  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
have  been  bottled  before  the  entire  completion  of  the  fermentation,  so 
that  the  carbonic  acid  subsequently  generated  is  confined.  Any  wine 
may  be  made  sparkling  in  this  way ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only 
the  champagne  and  sparkling  moselle  that  have  this  quality.  An  ex- 
cellent sparkling  wine  is  made  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  the  juice  of  the 
Catawba  grape ;  and  I  have  seen  a  fine  variety,  little  inferior  to  French 
champagne,  produced  in  a  vineyard  of  California,  two  hundred  miles 
0outh  of  St  Francisco. 

Some  wines  are  acidulous,  others  sweet,  and  others,  again,  have  scarcely 
any  perceptible  sourness  or  sweetness  to  the  taste,  though  almost  all 
contain  acid,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  grape  sugar.  The  light 
wines  are  generally  the  most  acid. 

Composition,  Besides  alcohol  and  water,  wines  in  general  contain 
small  proportions  of  bitartrate  of  poUissa,  malic,  tartaric,  and  carbonic 
acids,  extractive,  mucilaginous  and  colouring  matters,  cenanthic  etheVf 
and  a  volatile  odorous  principle ;  and  many  of  them,  grape  sugar  and 
tannic  acid.  The  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  them  varies, 
according  to  Christison,  from  6  to  17  per  cent  by  weight  The  table  of 
Brande  gives  proportions  varying  from  about  10  to  26  per  cent ;  but  it 
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m  alcohiil  of  the  sp^gr  0.825,  containing  a  considurablo  proportion  of 
water,  that  i^  here  referred  to,  and  the  ratio  is  bj  measure  instead  of 
weight ;  so  that  his  numberFt  are  necessarily  higher.  It  is  probahle  that 
the  former  statement  approaeherf  the  troth  roost  nearly.  It  in  a  point 
worthy  of  t^peeial  notice,  that  the  wines  above  mentioned  as  belon^og 
to  the  llgliter  class  contain,  on  an  average,  about  half  as  much  alcohol 
as  those  heIong"ing  to  the  stronger;  and  this  remark  holilH  true  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  two  clasees.  This  tact  is  important  in  regulating  the 
dose  of  the  winc&. 

Bitarlrate  of  poiassa  is  most  abundant  in  new  wines,  and  is  gradually 
deposited  as  they  become  ohier.  Of  the  free  acids,  the  maliv  is  said  to 
he  most  common,  the  tartaric  being  generally  combined,  Carbonic  acid 
is  probably  in  some  degree  present  in  all ;  but  is  most  abundant,  of 
course,  in  the  sparkling.  Acviiv  acid  is  sometimes  present,  but  always 
probably  as  a  product  of  the  acetous  fermentation  of  tlie  alcohoh  and 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  impurity. 

The  odorous  matter  npon  which  each  wine  depends  for  its  character- 
istic aroma  is  probably  a  volatile  oil  peculiar  to  each ;  but  it  has  not 
been  separated.  There  is  in  most  if  not  all  wines  a  volatile  oily  matter, 
in  extremely  minute  proportion,  which  serves  to  impart  to  wines,  as  a 
class,  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  characteristic 
aromatic  principles  of  the  several  wines.  This  is  the  cenanthic  ether, 
discovered  by  Liebig  and  Feluiize,  and  is  said  not  to  exceed  one  in  forty 
thousand  parts.  It  bus  been  obtained  ae|)araie,  and  has  been  found,  in 
this  state,  to  have  a  disagreeable,  very  strong,  intoxicating  odour,  and 
an  unpleasant  taste.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  contribute  to  the 
intoxicating  elTects  of  the  wines  ;  but  the  point  has  not  been  determined. 

Sugar  is  not  a  desirable  ingredient  in  medicinal  wines,  and  the  sweeter 
varieties  are  therefore  little  employed* 

Tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  red  wines,  and  temlH  to  render  them 
astringent;  but  its  effect  in  this  way  is,  in  some  of  the  lighter  wines, 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  other  saline 
mutter,  and  by  the  free  acids  they  contain.  Both  this  principle  and  the 
i*olouring  matter  is  gradually  deposited  with  time  j  and  port  wine,  so 
strongly  astringent  when  fresh,  becomes  after  many  years  almost  aa 
colourless  and  free  from  astringency  as  madeira. 

By  long  keeping,  wine  becomes  softer  to  the  taste,  in  consequence  of 
l\\vt  deposition  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  which  they  mainly  owe 
their  tartness,  and  of  the  tannic  acid  and  colouring  matter,  when  contained 
in  them.  When  kept  \\i  casks,  they  gradually  lose  alcohol ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  not  uncommun  opinion,  their  intoxicating  property  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished ;  a  result  which,  if  true,  may  possibfy  beascrib«?d 
to  the  production  of  oenanthic  ether. 

Effects  on  the  System,  The  effect^s  of  wine,  as  a  mere  alcoholic  liquor, 
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have  been  already  saffideoUj  described ;  but  there  are  certain  pecaliari- 
ties  in  its  operation  which  demand  notice.  These  result  either  from 
other  ingredients,  or  from  the  peculiar  state  in  which  alcohol  exists  in 
the  fermented  liquors.  Probably  both  these  causes  have  some  influence. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  alcohol  might  not  pre-exist  in  the  fer- 
mented liquors,  but  result  from  the  distillatory  process.  This,  however, 
has  been  fully  disproved;  as  Brande  obtained  it  from  wines  without  dis- 
tilling them.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  its  influence  on 
the  system  is  modified  by  the  state  of  association  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  fermented  liquors.  Wine  is  much  less  intoxicating,  in  proportion  to 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  than  ardent  spirit ;  and  the  lighter  wines  much 
less,  in  the  same  relation,  than  the  stronger,  to  which  brandy  has  been 
added.  Madeira  has  rather  less  than  half  the  proportion  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  brandy,  and  claret,  according  to  Christison,  about  half  as  much 
as  madeira ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  two  glasses  of  madeira  are  less 
intoxicating  than  one  of  brandy ;  and  two  of  claret  less  so  than  one  of 
madeira.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  distillation  unsettles  some  as- 
sociation of  the  alcohol  which  has  a  strong  influence  in  modifying  its 
intoxicating  power.  Wine,  moreover,  operates  more  slowly  as  a  cerebral 
stimulant  than  ardent  spirit,  and  maintains  its  action  longer;  in  other 
words,  it  is  less  difi'usible  and  more  tonic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lighter  wines  in  relation  to  the  stronger.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
proper  alcohol  of  the  fermented  liquors  is  capable  of  a  more  ready  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  than  that  which  has  been  distilled ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, while  it  stimulates  the  brain  less,  it  has  greater  efficacy  in  increasing 
and  enriching  the  blood,  and  in  promoting  nutrition.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  will  bo  seen  directly. 

In  relation  to  the  several  wines,  the  lighter  kinds  are  more  diuretic^ 
and  more  disposed  to  be  laxative  than  the  stronger;  and  the  astringent 
wines  are  more  apt  to  produce  costiveness  than  those  not  astringent, 
unless  the  tannic  acid  is  associated  with  enough  saline  matter  to  coun- 
teract its  effects.  Thus,  port  wine,  which  is  highly  astringent,  and  not 
very  acidulous,  not  unfrequently  disposes  to  constipation,  while  claret, 
though  it  also  contains  tannic  acid,  is  yet  rather  laxative  than  otherwise, 
probably  through  its  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Burgundy  has  been  said 
also  to  be  disposed  to  constipate  in  consequence  of  its  astringency ;  but 
I  have  not  found  it  so  in  practice.  The  sparkling  wines  are  thought  to 
be  much  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  intoxicating  than  the  still  wines  of 
the  same  strength ;  carbonic  acid  being  supposed  to  favour  their  influence 
upon  the  brain.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  difference  has  been 
overestimated.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  persons  drinking  cham- 
pagne are  vastly  more  apt  to  become  excited  than  by  the  still  wines  of 
much  greater  strength  ;  but,  with  careful  observation,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  this  results  much  more  from  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  ra- 
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pidity  with  which,  from  its  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  UBuaUj  taken,  than 

from  tlu>  mere  difTerenee  in  quality.  Yet  I  do  not  altoj^ether  deny  that 
the  sparkling  wiiicB  are  rendered  more  rapidly  iutoxientiti^  by  their  car- 
borne  acid*  They  are  at  first  also  more  acceptable  to  tlie  stomach ;  bat, 
in  their  secondary  operation,  are  very  apt  to  discompose  it,  and  to  occa- 
aion  headache,  nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations.  This  may  in 
part  be  owing  to  the  saccharine  matter  which  accompanies  them,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  acidity  of  stomach  ;  an  objection  to  which  sweet 
wines  in  p^encral  arc  liable. 

Wines  used  habitually  in  exccBS  are  much  more  apt  to  produce  gout, 
and  line  acid  lithiasis,  than  either  delirium  tremens,  or  chronic  diseaS45  of 
the  liver  The  reason  probal:ily  is,  that»  hy  Btimulating  less,  and  favour- 
ia^f  the  blood-nmking  processes,  citlier  clirectly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
ardent  ^spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  induce  the  plethoric  condition  of  the 
blood  which  favours  these  affections.  Their  injurious  influence  is  very- 
much  dirainiFhed  by  vigorous  exercise;  and  the  resolute  wiue-driuker, 
if  he  have  any  regard  for  his  health,  8iiould  sedulously  avoid  a  sedentary 
life. 

Therapeutic  Applicaiion.  Wines  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purpo8«?s 
for  wliieh  alcuhullc  stimulation  is  demanded,  and,  as  a  general  ra!e»  are 
greatly  preferable  to  ardent  spirit^s.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  art*  in  the  cases  of  the  habitually  intemperate,  and  in  those  instanci.^ 
of  great  prostratiort,  or  extraordinary  insensibility  to  the  efli'cts  of  alco- 
hol, in  which  the  system  refuses  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  wine. 
For  some  local  purposes,  also,  the  distilled  liquors  are  preferable.  Only 
a  few  practical  observations,  therefore,  will  be  required  j  and  these  few 
will  refer  rather  Xq  the  choice  of  particular  wines  than  to  their  general 
use. 

When  the  luibitual  use  uf  alcoholic  drinks,  in  moderation,  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  as  in  those  disposed  to  scrofiila  and  phthisis,  or  la* 
bounng  under  these  diseases  without  the  complication  of  acute  inHani' 
mation,  the  lighter  wines  should  always  be  preferred  to  the  stronger. 
Santerne,  claret,  hock,  or  burgumly  should  be  given  preferably  to  ma- 
deira, sherry,  or  port.  The  object  is  here  not  cerebral  stinndation,  bat 
a  sustained  tonic  elTeet,  the  promotion  of  the  digestive,  assimilative,  and 
nutritive  funetions.  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  that  condition  of  the 
hlood  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  unfavouralM'  to  the  tub<^reulous 
formation.  I  am  not  now  treating  of  the  rt^lutive  value  of  wines  and 
malt  liquors,  but  of  the  choice  between  the  different  kinds  of  wine.  In 
relation  to  the  slate  of  the  stomach,  when  that  is  dis[iosed  to  bo  disor- 
dered, I  think  burgundy  will  generally  he  fuund  to  agree  with  it  better 
than  the  clarets  or  hocks,  though  probably  sumewhat  more  stimulant  to 
the  brain. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  wine  is  required  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
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for  its  sttmnlant  inflaence  solely,  the  stronger  wines  should  generally  be 
pr^rred.  They  answer  the  indication  more  effectively,  and  are  less  apt 
to  produce  acescency,  and  otherwise  to  disorder  the  stomach.  They  are 
nsoaHy  also  better  adapted  to  cases  attended  with  dyspepsia.  To  fulfil 
the  indications  offered  in  the  low  or  typhoid  states  of  fever,  and  in  gen- 
eral prostration  from  any  cause,  the  stronger  wines  should  be  chosen. 
Madeira  or  sherry  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  the  other  stronger  wines, 
and  especially  the  latter,  as  being  more  free  from  acid.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  coincident  indication  for  astringency,  as  when  diarrhoea 
exists,  or  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  bowels,  port  wine  should  be 
preferably  employed.  When  the  stomach,  in  cases  requiring  stimulation, 
is  very  irritable,  and  rejects  the  other  wines,  champagne  or  sparkling 
moselle  will  sometimes  answer  an  admirable  purpose ;  but  those  varieties 
should  be  selected  which  are  most  free  from  saccharine  matter,  and  in 
which  the  fermentation  has  been  most  nearly  completed.  The  factitious 
champagnes  might,  under  these  circumstances,  prove  noxious,  rather 
than  remedial.  When  wines  are  required  in  cases  presenting  a  joint 
indication  for  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  as  sometimes  happens  in  dropsy, 
the  lighter  acidulous  wines  should  be  employed ;  and  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  with  copious  phosphatic 
deposition  in  the  urine. 

Wine- whey  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  use  in  all  low  fevers,  in  the 
debility  which  often  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  acute  diseases,  when 
the  violence  of  the  special  disease  is  past,  and  in  the  same  condition 
occurring  at  the  close  of  incurable  affections.  Whenever  stimulation  is 
required  in  these  cases,  it  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  with  wine- 
whey,  and  advance  to  pure  wine  only  after  that  preparation  may  prove 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  case.  It  should  be  prepared  by  boil- 
ing a  pint  of  milk,  adding  half  a  pint  of  wine  while  it  is  still  boiling  hot, 
and  stirring  until  the  mixture  is  complete.  After  coagulation,  the  whey 
should  be  strained  off,  and  given  generally  without  sweetening.  Madeira 
or  sherry  should  be  employed  in  its  preparation.  The  proportion  of  wine 
mentioned  is  requisite,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  coagulation.  If  desir- 
able, the  whey  may  afterwards  be  diluted  with  solution  of  gum,  or  one 
of  the  amylaceous  matters,  or  by  rennet-whey.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  diluted  wine  of  being  more  nutritious,  and  often  more  acceptable  to 
the  patient. 

The  dose  of  wine-whey  is,  ordinarily,  in  low  febrile  cases,  a  wine- 
glassful  every  two  hours;  but  it  must  be  diminished  or  increased,  both 
in  frequency  and  amount,  according  to  the  effects  desired,  and  those  pro- 
dooed.  The  stronger  wines  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  wineglassful,  at  the  same  interval.  In  chronic  or  protracted 
cases,  the  dose  should,  in  general,  be  less  frequently  repeated.  When 
the  lighter  wines  are  used,  the  quantity  must  be  regelated  altogether  by 
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thetr  eflTectfi;  hat  one  strict  rule  should  be  adhered  to;  namelj,  never  to 

allow  tlinir  influr-ncn  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  disturb  tho  sound  operation 
of  tho  braiih  To  become  intoxicated,  or  even  to  approach  intoxication, 
would  be  quite  unjustifiable  in  patients  using  these  wines  habitually  for 
their  hi-allh. 

Wine  may  be  given  by  eneroa,  when,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of 
stomach,  it  cannot  be  retained  if  swallowed.  It  has,  indeed,  been  par- 
ticularly reco  nun  ended,  in  this  mode  of  adminif^tration.  in  old  and  obsti- 
nate cases  of  exhausting  diarrhcea. 


L 


a.  MALT  LIQXTOR.— CereYISIA.. 

This  is  prepared,  by  means  of  the  rinous  fermentation,  from  an  info- 
si  oo  of  matt,  which  is  made  from  barley,  by  exposing  it  to  a  moderately 
elevated  temperature  with  moisture,  so  as  to  promote  germination,  and 
then  dryintr  the  germinated  grain  by  artificial  heat.  In  the  germination 
of  barley,  there  is  first  generated  a  nitrogenous  principle  called  diastase, 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  starch  of  the  grain  ia  converted  into 
grape  sugar  This  is  extracted  by  infusion,  and  along  with  it  a  matter 
which  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment.  Hops  arc  added  to  the  infusion, 
and  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  favourable  to  vinous  fermen- 
tation. The  result  is  malt  li(tuor,  which  differs  according  to  the  quantity 
and  e]iarac;terof  the  malt  employed.  Three  prominent  varieties  are  re- 
cognized ;  namely,  table  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  In  the  drying  of  the  malt, 
it  is  exposed  to  difTeront  temperatures  from  100°  P^ahr,  upward.  When 
dried  at  the  lowest  temperature,  it  undergoes  little  change  of  colour,  and 
is  called  pale  malt;  nt  a  greater  heat,  but  insufficient  to  decompose  it, 
the  colour  is  changed  to  amber  brown ;  and,  at  a  high  heat,  it  is  roasted 
and  charred,  lo.«iing  its  eharacteristic  properties  to  a  considerabk*  extent 
In  the  prepnrntion  of  ale.  the  pale  malt  i.s  used;  in  that  of  beer,  the 
brownish ;  and  in  that  of  porter,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  roasted  malt  to  deepen  its  colour.  Table  beer,  in  which  but  a  small 
proportion  of  malt  is  used,  contains  inPtifHcient  alcohol  to  preserve  it, 
and  is  therefore  apt  to  spoil  in  hot  weather.  It  is  unfit  for  medical  use, 
and  nmy  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Composition,  Mnit  liquor,  besides  alcohol  and  water,  contains  sugar, 
gummy  and  extractive  matters,  and  gluten,  derived  from  the  malt;  a 
bitter  principle  and  volatile  oil,  from  the  hops ;  and  lactic  and  carbonic 
acids,  the  product  of  the  chemical  change  in  fermentation.  There  are 
also  various  salts  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  bitterness  of  the  liquor 
is  owing  to  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hops,  and  its  aroma  in  part  to  their 
volatile  principle. 

Ale  owes  its  light  colour  to  the  paleness  of  the  malt.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Brande,  it  contains  on  an  average  G.87  per  cent  by 
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flie«8Qre  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  825,  aod  of  course  has  somewhat 
more  than  one-half  the  average  strength  of  the  light  wines. 

Porter  is  very  dark-coloured  in  consequence  of  the  burnt  malt  used 
along  with  dried  malt  in  its  preparation.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
somewhat  weaker  when  prepared  from  an  equal  amount  of  malt ;  for 
the  portion  burnt  has  lost  its  virtues.  The  alcoholic  strength  of  London 
porter,  as  given  in  Brande's  table,  is  4.20  per  cent,  of  brown  stout  6.80 
percent 

The  carbonic  acid  in  malt  liquors  is  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
fermentation  when  they  are  bottled.  In  consequence  of  having  a  smaller 
proportion  of  alcohol  than  the  w^ines,  they  more  leadily  become  sour  on 
exposure,  and  are  often  unfit  for  use. 

Effects  on  the  System,  So  far  as  their  alcohol  is  concerned,  these 
liqiiors  do  not  differ  from  the  wines  in  their  effects ;  and  the  remarks 
made  upon  the  modified  influence  of  the  alcohol  as  existing  in  the  latter, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  former.  But  the  malt  liquors  are  richer  in 
nntriUve  matters,  leaving  the  alcohol  out  of  consideration,  than  the 
wines,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  properties  of  the  hops  employed,  which 
are  actively  tonic,  and  exercise  a  decided  narcotic  influence  on  the  brain, 
producing  a  tendency  to  drowsiness.  Hence  ale  and  porter,  while  they 
are  capable  of  stimulating  to  intoxication,  are  less  enlivening  and  exhil- 
arating than  the  wines,  and  more  tonic  and  soporific.  When  perfectly 
sound, they  usually  agree  well  with  the  stomach;  but  in  the  dyspeptic, 
though  the  hops  they  contain  act  favourably  on  the  digestion,  they  are 
not  nnfrequently  injurious  by  their  acescent  tendency. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  malt  liquors  may  be  used  for  the  same 
general  purposes  as  the  wines ;  but  they  cannot  compete  with  them  in  any 
ease  in  which  the  stomach  is  in  a  delicate  state;  and  are  therefore  gen- 
erally unsuited  to  acute  diseases.  In  the  convalescence,  however,  from 
these  affections,  when  the  stomach  is  no  longer  diseased,  they  are  often 
preferable  to  the  wines,  as  less  stimulating  and  more  tonic. 

For  the  same  reason,  they  are  better  suited  to  chronic  cases,  in  which 
the  indication  is  for  th^  habitual  employment  of  supporting  measures,  as 
in  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  affections.  Persons  disposed  to  these  com- 
plaints, or  labouring  under  them,  may  often  advantageously  make  use 
of  ale  or  porter,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours. 

They  are  also  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  stronger  alcoholic  drinks, 
when  it  is  desired  gradually  to  correct  habits  of  intoxication ;  the  hops 
they  contain  acting  usefully  towards  obviating  the  wakefulness  and  ner- 
vous disorder,  so  apt  to  ensue  upon  a  material  diminution  of  the  stimu- 
lus. But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  porter  or  ale  also  must  be  ulti- 
mately withdrawn. 

In  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  allow  the 
patient  the  firee  use  of  malt  liquors  in  connection  with  the  opium  used ; 
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or,  if  ardent  spirit  is  employed,  it  should  as  soon  as 
to  tliOiie  milder  Btimulantjj. 


[part  n. 
le  give  way 


b.  Distilled  J^iquors. 

nrid*ir  this  head  raay  be  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said 
both  of  tbtj  ardent  spirits,  and  the  stronger  preparations  called  in  the 
U.  S.  Phanuiieopceia  simply  Alcohol  and  Stronger  Alcohol,  and  in  the 
British,  Rectified  Spirit. 

I.  ARDEXT  SFmiTS.  — Proof  SpiriL 

These  are  prepared  by  a  simple  djHtillatiun  of  the  fermented  liquors, 
and  receive  namea  according"  to  the  particular  liquors  from  which  they 
may  he  severally  derived*  Thus,  the  spirit  distilled  from  wine  is  called 
brandy;  that  from  a  fermented  solution  of  suj^ar,  rum  ;  and  tlmt  from 
the  fermented  infusion  of  malted  grains,  particularly  rye,  is  called 
whiaki/,  or,  if  flavoured  with  oil  of  juniper,  gin.  There  is  little  difference 
l)etween  these,  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  alcohol;  but  one  is  sorao- 
times  preferred  fur  its  flavour,  or  in  coase(|uence  of  some  peculiarity  of 
effect  from  peculiar  impre^jf nation,  as  in  the  instance  of  gin,  which  is 
more  ditiretic  than  the  utliers  from  its  oil  of  juniper.  Medically,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  little  importance  that  the  different  forms  of  ardent  spirit 
are  now  frequently  prepared  artiiicially  from  rectified  spirit,  by  freeing  this 
from  fu8el  oil  by  passing  it  through  cliarcoal,  tlicn  reducing  it  wil!»  water 
to  the  requisite  strength,  iind  lasUy,  giving  the  desired  colour  and  llavour 
hy  suitable  additions. 

Brandy  (SnuiTUS  ViNi  Gallici,  U.S)  is  recognized  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  as  officinal  It  varies  somewhat  with  the  character  of 
tlie  wine  from  which  it  is  procured.  French  brandies  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  of  these  the  cogniac  and  armagnac.  Brandy,  according: 
to  Brande,  contains  53.31)  per  cent,  by  measure  of  alcohol  of  0.825.  Jt 
has,  therefore,  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  madeira  and 
sherry  wines,  four  tiujcs  that  of  the  light  wines,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
times  that  of  ale  and  porter.  Besides  alcohol  and  water,  it  contains  a 
little  volatile  oil,  colouring  matter,  cenanthic  and  acetic  etliers,  and  a 
minute  proportion  of  tannic  aeid.  Its  l'oIout  is  sometimes  deepened  by 
the  addition  of  burnt  sugar. 

Whisky  (Spiritus  Fkumenti,  U.  S.)  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Parmacopoiia,  at  the  btc  revision,  and  from  its  very  extensive  medici- 
nal use,  very  properly  so.  It  is  the  spirit  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  fermcntt'd  infusion  of  rye,  corn,  or  other  grain.  Its  average  strength 
m  about  the  «ame  as  that  of  brandy,  and  its  medicinal  effects  nearly 
identical,  though  it  differs  considerably  in  flavour.  It  may,  therefore,  if 
of  good  quality,  be  substituted  in  medical  use  for  brandy,  over  which 
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H  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper.  The  Pharmacopcela  re- 
qaires  that  it  should  contain  from  48  to  56  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
ao  that  its  sp.  gr.  should  not  be  greater  than  0.922  at  60^  F.,  nor  less 
than  0.904. 

Effects  on  the  Syalem,  The  effects  of  the  ardent  spirits  have  been 
already  fully  described  in  the  general  observations  on  alcohol.  The  con- 
sequences of  their  abuse  are  so  fearful,  that  they  should  be  banished  alto- 
gether from  customary  use.  Less  apt  than  wines  and  malt  liquors  to 
cause  gout,  they  much  more  frequently  give  rise  to  delirium  tremens 
and  meningeal  inflammation,  and,  in  their  ultimate  operation,  if  the  many 
dangers  by  the  way  be  escaped,  to  diseased  liver,  degeneration  of  various 
organs,  and  finally  death  with  universal  dropsy. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  distilled  liquors  should  never  be  em- 
ployed, when  the  fermented  will  answer  equally  well,  in  consequence  of 
the  terrific  dangers  of  their  abuse.  But  occasionally  they  are  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  life.  It  is  sometimes,  in  low  fevers,  advisable  to  in- 
troduce stimulus  into  the  stomach  in  as  concentrated  a  state  as  the  organ 
will  bear,  when  considerable  quantities  both  of  it  and  of  nourishment  are 
required.  Thus,  it  is  better,  in  such  instances,  to  give  a  tablespoonful 
of  brandy  with  two  of  milk,  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine  and 
other  liquid  aliment.  The  stomach  receives  better,  and  subsequently 
manages  better,  the  material  in  smaller  bulk.  Again,  cases  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which  the  prostration  and  insensibility  are  so  great  that 
wine  is  powerless.  Brandy  or  some  equivalent  liquor  is  then  our  only 
resource.  In  the  low  diseases  of  drunkards,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
with  ardent  spirit ;  as  wine  will  have  little  more  effect  than  water.  In 
delirium  tremens,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  use  it  to  prevent 
death  from  sheer  prostration.  There  are  certain  diseases,  too,  in  which 
there  is  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility  to  alcoholic  liquids;  and  enor- 
mous quantities  are  requisite  to  act  decidedly  on  the  system.  This  is  often 
the  case  in  tetanus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  in  the  state  of  system  resulting 
firom  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes.  Sometimes  in  prolonged  syncope, 
and  in  asphyxia,  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  brandy,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  the  rectum. 

In  dyspeptic  affections  a  little  brandy  often  yields  great  relief  to  pa- 
tients unaccustomed  to  its  use.  A  tcaspoonful  or  two  will  generally 
relieve  the  peculiar  and  distressing  epigastric  uneasiness  of  that  com- 
plaint, and,  taken  at  meal  times,  will  facilitate  the  solution  and  digestion 
of  the  food.  The  relief,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  often  feels 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  repeat  the  remedy ;  and  as,  from  time  to  time 
by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  organ,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  increase  the  dose  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  relief  as  at 
first,  the  patient  is  led  on,  almost  without  a  suspicion  on  his  own  part, 
ioto  confirmed  habiu  o.'*  intemperance.     Many  a  drunkard  has  probably 
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owed  &  misemble  death  lo  the  inconsiderate  recommendation  of  a  little 
brandy  in  dyspepsia.  To  obtain  the  Banie  advantages  wilh  les«  danger, 
the  bitter  tinctures^  as  those  of  pontian,  quassia,  and  col  umbo,  may  lie 
prescribed,  and  so  associated  with  other  medicines,  that  the  patient  may 
not  be  able  to  trace  his  relief  to  the  spirit.  The  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, which  is  only  alcohol  holding  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
solution,  with  aromatic  oils,  may  also  be  substituted.  In  no  case  aboold 
the  remedy  be  continued  uninterruptedly  and  indefinitely. 

Brandy  sometimes  affords  quick  relief  in  gadrodynia,  pure  gastric 
spoMm,  and  nervous  colic. 

It  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  correcting  the  effects  of  limesione  water^ 
when  no  other  drintc  can  be  obtained,  snd  when  this  produces  nauge* 
and  diarrhoEja,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  with  persons  unaccustomed  to  it 
In  travelling  in  limestone  n^gions,  I  have  often  f^mnd  advantage  from 
adding  a  single  teaspoonful  or  two  to  a  tumbler  of  the  water.  It  coven 
the  nauseous  taste,  and  often  eorrects  the  purging  tendency. 

Brandy  is  nineh  and  very  usefully  employed  externally  as  a  stimulant 
and  rubc*faeient.  In  all  low  states  of  the  system,  with  a  coo!  surface^  it 
may  be  employed  in  the  way  of  friction,  and  as  hot  as  the  skin  will  bear 
it.  UndtT  the  same  circumstances,  it  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  by 
adnnxtun?  with  ruliefacietit  medicines,  as  Guyenne  pepper,  and,  when 
the  case  is  complicated  by  spasmodic  or  other  nervous  disorder,  with 
garlic.  It  may  be  used  also,  in  the  form  of  hot  fomentation,  to  relieve 
internal  abdominal  pains,  when  associated  with  a  depressed  state  of  8y»- 
tem.  For  the  prevention  of  bed-sores,  and  excoriations  from  other 
causes,  it  is  often  applied  with  benefit  by  lotion  to  the  skin ;  and  Dr. 
Christison  recoramends  particularly  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  the  white 
of  €»gg,  to  bc!  applied  to  the  part  by  a  brush;  the  application  to  Ik*  re- 
peated as  each  layer  dries,  until  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness  is  forined. 

Brandy  may  be  given  diluted  with  water,  or  mixed  with  milk,  in  the 
form  of  niilk^punch.  The  latter  is  an  excellent  remedy  when  there  is  a 
conjoint  indication,  as  often  happens,  for  stimulation  and  nutrition.  The 
8Ucet*ssive  introduelion  of  the  milk  in  small  portions^  with  stimulus 
enough  to  promote  its  digestion,  has  a  very  h«ppy  effect.  For  use  in 
low  fevers,  one  part  of  brandy  should  I>e  added  to  two  or  three  of  milk; 
and  the  preparation  may  be  given  in  wineglassful  doses. 

Under  the  name  of  Mistura  SpiRiTUi*  ViNi  Gallici,  or  Brandi/  Mix- 
ture, the  L*mdon  College  formerly  directed  a  preparation  consisting  of 
brandy  and  cinnamon-water,  each,  four  fluidounces,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggR,  refined  sugar  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  cinnamon  two  minima, 
mixed  together  If  the  einnamon-water  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  be 
used,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 
Two  or  three  tabl« spoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  doee  in  low  fevers,  when 
brandy  is  indicated.  The  preparation  has  been  omitted  in  the  British 
Phiurmacopieiik 
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2.  ALCOHOL.  U.  8.  —  Spiritus  Rectificatus.  Lond. — Bee- 
iified  Spirit. 

By  the  term  alcohol,  as  before  stated,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recog- 
nizes  a  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.835,  prepared  by  distilling  brandy  or  other 
form  of  ardent  spirit  The  corresponding  British  '*  rectified  spirit"  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0.838.  Officinal  alcohol  is  never  used  internally;  but  exter- 
nally it  may  be  employed  as  an  evaporating  lotion,  applied  on  a  single 
thickness  of  linen,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  evaporation.  By  its  chemical 
influence  in  the  abstraction  of  water,  it  is  thought  to  produce  the  shrink- 
ing of  blood-vessels ;  and,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood, 
causes  its  coagulation.  Hence  it  has  been  recommended  for  the  suppres- 
sioD  of  hemorrhage  by  direct  application  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  But 
its  chief  value  is  as  a  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  agent.  From  its 
solvent  and  preservative  properties,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose  for 
preparing  tinctures  of  substances  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  (See  first 
part  of  this  work,  page  61.) 

3.  STRONGER  ALCOHOL. — AlcOHOL  FORTIUS.  U.S. 

This  preparation  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  preceding,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  0. 81 7.  It  differs  also  in  being  more  completely  destitute  of  fusel  oil ; 
and  on  this  account  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  a  means 
of  preparing  other  officinal  substances,  as  ether,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
etc.  It  is  not  used  of  itself  medicinally,  and  is  therefore  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  pharmaceutist  than  the  medical  practitioner. 

4.  DILUTED  ALCOHOL.  —  AlCOHOL  DiLUTUM.  U.S.  —  Spi- 
RITUS  FORTIOR.  Br. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  by  mixing 
equal  measures  of  officinal  alcohol  and  distilled  water.  It  is  not  quite 
so  strong  in  alcohol  as  the  proof  spirit  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  or 
as  ordinary  full  proof  brandy.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  from  substances  containing  active  principles  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (See  page  61.) 


IL  ETHER. 

jETHER.  U.  a,  Br. 

Syn.  Sulphuric  Ether.    JElher  Sulphuricua. 

Ether  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid ;  but,  as  thus  procured,  it  is  impure,  containing,  besides  the 
pure  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  ethereal  oil,  alcohol,  and  water.     From 
these  it  is  purified  by  redistillation  from  a  strong  solution  of  potassa. 
YOL.  I 43 
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I      Ether  coosistfi  of  the  same  ingrt^dients  as  alcohol  less  one  equivaleu 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  in  other  words,  less  one  equivalent  ( 
water.     This  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
L  Chemists  differ  a,s  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  end  is  attained  j  bq 
I  the  result  is  as  stated.     At  the  same  time,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
f  which  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  8u 
Iphurous  acid,  and  of  the  alcohol  into  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  ethereal  oi| 
LHence  the  presence  of  these  impurities  in  the  product  of  the  first  distilli 
ition.     In  tlie  second  distillation,  the  potassa  neutralizes  the  sulphuron 
Iftcid,  and  abstracts  any  water  that  may  be  present ;  the  alcohol  is  retaine 
Vhy  the  water,  and  the  ethereal  oil  is  eitlier  decomposed  or  remains  behind 
rThe  ether  obtained,  however,  still  contains  a  little  alcohol,  from  whic 
Rt  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  entirely  freed  for  certain  medic* 
Fpurposes,  espedally  as  an  external  applieation.     But  for  inhalation,  it  i 
I  important  that  it  should  be  as  pure  as  possible;  and  both  the  U.S.  ftn 
iBritisb  Pharmacopojias  give  processes  for  its  purification;  designatinj 
[the  resulting  i>rr|>aration  by  names  denoting  either  its  greater  strength  i 
Ipurity. 

r    STUONrjER  ETHER -^ iExHER  FORTIOR.  U.  S. —  Pare  EOie 
\Br.  ApimidU. 

r  The  process  of  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopceia  consists  in  tirst  shaking  nn 
pnrified  ether  and  water  strongly  together,  and,  after  subsidence,  pourir 
off  ibe  supernatant  ether,  thus  deprived  of  its  alcohol;  then  agitatin 
this  with  chk>ride  of  calcium  and  qureklime,  in  fme  powder,  so  as  tosepi 
rate  the  water ;  and  lastly,  distilling  off  only  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  Eve 
thus  Htreiigtliened  and  purified,  ether  is  not  absolutely  pure,  as  it  stll 
contains  a  little  aleohoi ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  all  niedica] 
The  British  process  is  essentially  the  same. 

Properticii.   Ether  is  a  coluurless  litiuid,  having,  when  qnite  pur 
the  sp,  gr.  of  about  0,712  ;  but,  as  directed  In  our  ofiicinal  code,  it  has  i| 
the  crude  state  the  sp.  gr.  0.750,  according  to  the  British  PharinacopcBid 
1 0.7:^5 ;  and  in  the  pure  state  (sciher  foriior)  0.728,  U,  S.,  and  0,720,  BrA 
I  In  the  latter  condition,  it  should  not  lose  more  than  from  one-tenth  to 
lone-eighth  by  agitation  with  water;  should  boil  actively  when  a  teat-tube  j 
r  liftlf  filled  with  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  a  .Huiail  piece  of  glass  is  dropped^ 
into  it;  and,  when  half  a  fluidounce  of  it  is  moved  backward  and  for- 
ward  upon  a  porcelain  plate»  should  yield  a  faint  aromatic  odour  as  the 
last  portions  are  volatilized,  and  leave  the  surface  of  the  plate  without 
l«mell  or  taste,  but  covered  with  moisture.     These  are  the  officinal  tests 
1  of  its  sufficient  purity. 

The  odour  of  ether  is  strong,  penetrating,  and  rather  grateful;  itftj 
taete,  hot  and  pungent,  yet  somewhat  cooling  also.     It  is  extremel; 
volatile,  rapidly  escaping  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  producing  eoli 
during  its  vaporization.     Its  boiling  point  is  extremely  low,  scarcely  ex* 
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oeeding  the  heat  of  one  of  our  hot  summer  days.  It  is  also  highly  in- 
flammable ;  and  its  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  atmospheric 
air.  Caution  should,  therefore,  be  observed  not  to  allow  the  too  near  i^ 
preach  of  flame  when  it  is  used.  The  affinity  between  it  and  water  is 
Bot  strong.  Nine  parts  by  measure  of  water  will  dissolve  one  part  of 
ether;  and,  conversely,  ether  will  take  up  about  the  same  proportion  of 
water.  If  mixed  in  other  proportions,  the  two  liquids  will  separate,  the 
ether  floating  on  the  surface.  It  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  producing 
acetic  acid  and  water.  It  should  evaporate  wholly  on  exposure,  and 
should  not  become  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water. 

Composition,  All  agree  that  ether  consists  of  4  eqs.  of  carbon,  5  of 
hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen  (C^H^O) ;  but,  as  to  the  precise  mode  in 
which  its  constituents  are  combined,  different  views  have  been  enter- 
tained. According  to  the  one  most  generally  received,  it  is  simply  the 
oxide  of  ethyl,  consisting  of  1  eq.  of  ethyl  (C^Hj)  and  1  of  oxygen. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

Ether  is  a  universal  and  highly  diffusible  stimulant,  closely  resembling 
alcohol  in  its  action,  but  much  more  speedy  and  less  durable.  When  I 
say  that  it  is  universal,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  absolutely  stimulates  every 
function  at  the  same  time ;  but  only  that  there  is  no  function  which  it  is 
not  capable  of  stimulating.  Like  alcohol,  it  more  or  less  excites  the 
secretions,  and,  as  shown  by  Bernard,  stimulates  the  sugar-producing 
function  of  the  liver.  (Arch.  O^n,,  Juin,  1856,  p.  736.)  Its  operation  is 
very  evanescent. 

Applied  externally,  and  confined  so  that  it  cannot  evaporate,  it  speedily 
produces  burning  pain  with  redness,  and,  if  the  application  be  continued, 
sometimes  vesication.  When  taken  internally,  it  occasions  much  irrita- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  almost  suffocating  sensations,  arising 
in  part  from  its  vaporization ;  so  that  many  persons  find  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing  it.  It  leaves  a  burning  sensation  in  the  oesophagus,  and 
produces  the  same  feeling  in  the  stomach.  By  its  rapid  evaporation,  it 
fills  the  stomach  with  its  vapour,  which  is  often  thrown  up  by  the  forci- 
ble contractions  excited.  Its  influence  is  very  quickly  diffused  over  the 
body,  causing  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  brain,  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
of  the  head  and  feelings  of  exhilaration.  These  are  followed  by  drowsi- 
ness, and  after  a  short  time  not  unfrequently  with  perspiration,  after 
which  the  effects  pass  off  with  more  or  less  depression.  Its  operation 
in  very  large  doses  upon  man  is  not  well  understood,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  it,  the  instances  are  very  few  in 
which  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  action  when  thus 
administered     It  is  said,  however,  when  taken  excessively,  to  produce 
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intoxication,  naueea,  gidditieee,  and  stupefaction.  That,  if  swallowed  in 
very  large  quafitities,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  narcotic  effects, 
unless  rejected  from  the  stomach,  is  fairly  inferrible  from  cxporiiuenl8 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  lower  nnimals,  and  by  its  well-known 
action  when  inhaled.  Orfila  stales  tliat  a  dog.  in  the  stomach  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  it  wa^  introduced,  and  the  oesophagus  then  tied,  wft« 
rendered  comatose,  and  died  in  three  hours,  pi*eseivting  marks  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  after  <leath  ;  and  frum  four  to  six  drachms  of  it 
proved  sufficient,  in  the  experiments  of  Brodie,  to  plunge  a  horse  into 
deep  lethargy.   (Merat  ei  de  Lerm,  iii,  Ifili.) 

Inhalation.  Though  long  known  to  be  capable  of  acting  powerfully 
by  inhalation,  it  is  only  of  late  that  its  effects,  when  given  in  this  way, 
have  been  carefully  studied.  About  fifty  years  ago,  I  remember  well 
that  it  waB  a  fashion  among  the  hoys  in  Philadelphia  to  inliale  ether  for 
its  intoxicating  effect,  which  resembled  that  produced  by  nitrous  oxide. 
A  teaspoon ful  or  more  was  introduced  into  a  large  bladder,  with  a 
mouth -piece  attached,  through  which  the  vapour  was  inhaled.  One  ease 
of  death  with  coma  occurred,  nod  several  other  cases  of  an  alarming 
character,  and  the  practice  soon  ceased.  The  first  effect  is  ordinarily 
irritation  of  throat  wvith  coughing,  which  soon  subsides,  and  is  followed 
by  marks  of  general  stimulation;  the  respiration  being  quickened  and 
more  audible,  the  pulse  usually  increased  in  fret|uency,  and  the  face  more 
or  less  flushed.  An  agreeable  exhilaration,  amounting  to  intoxication,  is 
now  generally  felt,  which  is  sometimes  quiet;  but  in  other  eases  is  at- 
tended with  various  muscular  movements,  occasionally  amiuinting  to 
^convulsions.  In  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  minutes,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, prolonged  to  ten  or  even  fifteen,  sleepiness  is  produced,  the  eyes 
are  closed,  the  voluntary  muscles  become  relaxed,  and  the  patient  tails 
l>at^k  apparently  quite  unconscious.  The  mind,  however,  is  not  wholly 
inactive;  for  the  individual  often  afterwards  speaks  of  curious  dreams  or 
visions,  which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  and  which, 
though  occasionally  disagreeable  or  even  fearful,  are  for  the  most  pan 
very  much  the  reverse ;  and,  altogether,  the  effects  are  so  pleasing  that 
a  repetition  of  the  process  is  frequtsntly  dt^sired.  But,  with  an  increased 
influence  of  the  vapour,  a  deep  comatose  sleep  is  induced,  often  attended 
with  snoring,  in  which  there  is  ati  entire  loss  of  consciousness.  When 
the  period  of  stupefaction  comn>ences,  the  pulse  l>ecomes  slower,  the  skin 
relaxed,  and  the  face  palish  or  of  a  venous  hue,  which,  as  the  stupor 
increases,  may  deepen  into  a  dark  suffusion.  If  the  agent  is  omitted  as 
soon  as  the  stupor  appears,  this  state  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  was  pro* 
duced  ;  and,  though  there  may  sometimes  remain  a  momentary  confu- 
sion of  mind,  and  slight  languor  of  body  for  a  short  time,  occasionally 
perhaps  a  little  headache  or  nausea,  the  atibject  of  the  process  soon  re- 
turns to  his  previous  condition,  aa^if  nothing  had  happened.     In  the 
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period  of  excitement  H  occmsionftll j  happens  that  the  sexual  liinction 
becomes  the  special  seat  of  stimolation ;  and  the  delusions  of  the  patient^ 
or  his  dreams,  maj  take  a  corresponding  direction,  and,  eren  after  the 
perfect  retom  of  consciousness,  may  remain  impressed  on  the  mind  with 
the  vividness  of  reality.  This  is  a  verv  important  medico-legal  fact 
Should  the  inhalation  be  persevered  in,  there  is  risk  of  a  suspension  of 
the  function  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of 
death  from  asphyxia.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record ;  but 
they  are  extremely  rare.  With  ordinary  care,  and  in  an  ordinary  state  of 
system,  death  can  scarcely  result  from  this  cause  under  the  influence  of 
ether.*  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  ethereal  intoxication  is  much  less 
dangerous  even  than  the  alcoholic.  But  an  undue  perseverance  in  its 
use,  in  cases  which  resist  the  stupefying  influence  of  the  ether,  is  some- 
times followed  by  serious  nervous  disorders,  and  injurious  if  not  dan- 
gerous sanguineous  determinations,  which  may  last  for  a  considerate 
time,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  practitioner  not  to  urge  the 
measure,  in  all  instances,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  entire  stupefaction. 

For  many  hours  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  ether 
are  over,  there  is  an  escape  of  its  vapour  from  the  lungs,  and  possibly 
from  other  emunctories,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses  of  an  observer, 
and.  which  sometimes  contiuues,  according  to  my  own  observation,  for 
one  or  two  days  or  more.  So  striking  is  this  effect,  that  a  patient  who 
has  inhaled  ether  at  bedtime,  will  often  scent  a  large  apartment  next 
day  with  its  odour.     There  is  also  sometimes  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the 

*  Bat  very  few  eases  of  death,  under  the  influence  of  ether  used  as  an  anssstheiio 
agont,  are  on  record.  I  have  seen  a  detailed  notice  of  but  one  case.  It  was  that  of 
a  woman  in  New  York,  for  whom  the  inhalation  of  ether  was  used  to  relicTe  Tioleni 
pain  in  the  head.  A  large  tumour  was  found  in  the  cerebellum,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  real  cause  of  death,  perhaps  aided  by  the  additional  stimulus  of  the  ether, 
which  had  been  given  three  times  previously  without  unpleasant  effects.  (See  Batt. 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Izi.  p.  245.)  In  the  same  journal  (liii.  231),  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia is  recorded  following  the  use  of  ether,  given  in  anticipation  of  a  surgical 
operation.  When  it  is  considered  how  extensively  ethereal  inhalation  is  used  in  this 
country,  both  by  surgeons  and  dentists,  it  is  remarkable  that  accidents  have  noi 
been  more  frequent.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Medicine,  of  Lyons, 
Dr.  Barrier  stated  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there  were  only  three  well  authentieatad 
•ases  in  which  ether  had  caused  death,  and  that  in  these  there  were  extenuating 
eircumstances.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  TVoiit.,  July,  1859,  p.  4\.)—Note  to  iht  eecond 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  Treatise,  though  a  very  few  cases 
of  death  following  the  use  of  ether  have  been  recorded,  I  have  seen  none,  in  which 
the  details  were  given,  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  and  unmixed  influence 
of  the  ether,  or  which  ought  to  deter  fVom  the  use  of  this  ansDSthetic  in  cases  not 
obviously  unsuited  to  it,  as  in  those  with  existing  disease  of  the  brain,  or  with  a 
strong  predisposition  to  it.  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Lente,  in  the 
Am.  Joum.  qf  Med.  Set.  (April,  1861,  p.  860).— i^o<«  io  the  tAird  edition. 
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eliest,  attendant  on  the  exhalation  of  the  vapour,  iedicating  that  it  is 
epeapin^  liy  the  lun^^s. 

There  arc  two  points,  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  ethereal  in- 
halatiim,  which,  though  strictly  pattiologieal,  and,  therefore,  not  belonging 
exactly  to  the  physiological  eftecta  of  ether,  may  be  most  conveniently 
considered  in  thi?^  place,  id  order  that  the  whole  series  of  facts  in  relation 
to  the  influence  of  the  process  may  be  presented  in  one  view*  I  alhide 
to  the  anaesthetic  influence  of  etherization  by  the  liinga,  and  that  which 
it  exercises  in  relaxing  spasm. 

That  ether  is  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  abolishing  senttibilitif.  Is  an 
obviouB  corollary  to  its  stuin^fying  power.  The  sense  of  touch,  as  well 
as  every  other  special  sense,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  suspended 
in  coma.  This,  then,  is  no  new  discovery.  But  it  was  not  so  obirioas 
that  the  general  sensibility  might  be  dim ini shed,  and  even  quite  sas- 
peudcd,  while  consfsciousnetis,  and,  t^  a  contsjderahlu  degree,  the  special 
genses,  remain  unaffected.  This,  however,  Is  a  most  important  fact  in 
relation  to  etherization.  Under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  pain  is  often 
aiiolished  if  existing,  and  averted  wlien  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
produced,  before  the  occurrence  of  any  degree  of  stupor^  or  of  any  con- 
siderable anaesthesia  of  hearing,  sight,  etc.  The  woman  in  childbed 
oeases  to  sufl'er  from  her  Iabour*paios,  though  still  conscious;  the  patient 
under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  sometimes  scarcely  suflers,  though  he  may 
follow  every  step  of  the  operation;  and  the  pain  of  violent  spasm  is  sub* 
dned  as  by  a  charm,  without  the  least  degree  of  apparent  stupefaction. 
An  eminent  medical  gentleman  once  assured  me  that,  while  labouring 
under  the  most  exquisite  pain  from  spasm  of  the  bladder,  he  had  inhaled 
ether,  with  the  efl'ect  of  completely  relieving  the  pain,  though  he  retained 
his  consciousness  unimpaired,  and  even  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  re- 
turn of  each  contractiuii  of  the  bladder,  of  which  he  was  distinctiy  sen- 
sible, though  it  was  quite  painless. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  efficacy  of  ether  when  inhaled  in 
relaxing  upasm.  That  it  should  have  this  power,  in  reference  to  the 
voluntary  muscles,  so  far  as  tho  cerebral  centres  are  concerned,  was  al- 
most inferrible  from  the  property  it  evinces  in  health  of  relaxing  these 
muscles,  when  the  system  is  brought  completely  under  its  inSuence, 
But  the  muscles  of  organic  life  usually  remain  unaflected,  at  least  not 
materially  aflt'cted,  in  the  stupefaction,  unless  carried  to  the  last  degree 
short  of  absolute  death.  Respiration  goes  on  ;  the  peristaltic  movements, 
80  far  as  is  known,  are  not  impaired;  the  sphincters  generally  act  as  in 
health;  and  the  uterine  contractions  during  labour  are  undiminished  in 
force,  though  no  longer  painful.  But  over  the  morbid  contractions  of 
these  muscles,  over  their  spasmodic  conditions,  for  example,  etherization 
bfts  great  control  It  is  capable  tiot  only  of  relieving  the  pain  of  these 
spasmSp  but|  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  its  action,  of  relaxing  the 
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spftsms  themsel^ea  Though,  as  before  stated,  the  spasm  will  sometimes 
eoDtinae  after  the  pain  has  ceased,  yet  the  two  often  cease  together,  and, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  muscular  relaxation  generally  soon  follows 
the  anesthetic  effect  This  only  proves  that  the  nenrous  centres  of  pain» 
and  those  of  the  involuntary  movements,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
former  usually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  anodyne  before  the  latter. 
The  pains  of  tetanus,  for  instance,  cease  before  the  muscular  spasms,  but 
these  also  will  often  yield,  temporarily  at  least,  to  ether.  In  their  tetanic 
movements,  the  muscles  cease  to  be  voluntary  muscles ;  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  spinal  centres.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  physiologi- 
cally deduced  that,  in  etherization,  the  nervous  centres  of  organic  life, 
those,  namely,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  either 
come  last  under  the  power  of  the  stupefying  agent,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  are  the  least  susceptible  to  its  action. 

Another  valuable  therapeutic  agency  of  ether  by  inhalation  is  the 
relaxcUion  il  often  produces  in  the  mucous  tissues,  with  an  increase  of 
the  mncous  discharge.  This  has  been  noticed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  generative  organs  of  women  in  childbed,  and  in  the  bronchial 
tabes,  and  may  possibly  extend  to  the  others;  as  it  is  probably  rather 
through  the  organic  nervous  centres  that  it  acts,  than  directly  on  the 
tissue  affected. 

Judging  from  the  effects  above  detailed,  wo  may  pretty  certainly  con- 
clude that  the  cerebral  centres  of  general  sensation,  and  those  of  thought 
and  emotion,  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ethereal  inhala- 
tion, that  next  in  order  are  those  of  special  sensation  and  the  will,  and 
that  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  susceptibility  are  the  centres  of  organic 
force,  of  which  the  respuratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the 
lowest 

Perhaps  there  is  no  powerful  remedy  to  which  the  system  becomes 
more  speedily  accustomed  than  this;  so  that,  to  sustain  a  given  effect 
for  a  long  time,  it  must  be  administered  on  successive  occasions,  in  rap- 
idly increasing  quantities ;  and  the  amounts  which  have  been  given,  in 
some  cases,  without  material  injury,  are  almost  astounding,  considering 
the  powerful  effect  produced  at  first  by  a  small  quantity,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  larger  amount  has  been  reached.  Even  while  the  ether, 
which  may  have  caused  all  the  characteristic  phenomena,  still  remains  in 
great  measure  in  the  system,  it  has  quite  lost  its  effects  on  the  cerebral 
centres ;  for  the  breath  continues  to  smell  of  it  long  after  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  its  action  have  disappeared.  The  previous  habit  of  using  alcohol 
or  opium  also  greatly  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  ether, 
showing  a  close  resemblance  between  these  three  cerebral  stimulants  in 
their  mode  of  action. 

The  only  morbid  appearances  noticed  after  death  from  ether  are  those 
incident  to  asphyxia ;  namely,  darkness  of  the  blood,  fUlness  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  lungs,  etc. 
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In  potRoning  from  ethereal  inhalation^  the  Bbock  of  cold  water  upon 
the  face,  head,  or  Rhoiililiirs,  and  the  introduction  of  pure  air  into  the 
lungs  by  artificial  respiration,  an?  prohalily  the  most  eflieient  mcaa- 
lines.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  the  aniiiioniacal  atinnilanta  may  be 
resorted  to  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  external  stimulation  by  rubefo* 
cionts  bliould  not  bo  neglected. 

2,  Mode  of  Operating, 

Kther  probably  operates  as  a  stimulant  by  a  direct  influence  on  the 

vital  Bu.sfeptibilities  of  the  tissues,  without  any  eheniieal  reaction.  One 
proof  of  tljis  is  the  %^ast  amount  which  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  after 
the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  it,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
dose.  The  case  of  a  chemist  is  recorded,  who  took  a  pint  of  ether  daily 
{Herat  and  De  Lens,  lih  166*)  When  large  quantities  have  been  intro- 
duced by  inhalation,  the  observable  e fleets  often  cease  long  before  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  breath  that  a  portion  still  remains  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  could  scarcely  be,  if  the  eO^ect  were  chemical,  whether  on  the 
solid  tissues,  or  the  blood.  The  higher  carbonization  of  the  blood  has 
been  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  wilb  the  efl'ects  of  ether.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  respiratory  result.  That  the  first  stimulant 
impression  on  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  cerebral  functions,  may 
depend  on  the  propagation  of  the  local  influence,  through  the  nerves,  to 
the  nervous  centres  of  those  functions,  is  not  impossible;  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  effect  is  produced  might  be  advanced  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  view;  but  experiments  have  satisfactorily  shown,  thai 
the  round  of  the  circulation  is  accomplished  in  timt!  to  permit  the  opera* 
tion  by  this  rotate  within  the  actual  period;  so  that  the  view  referred  to 
cannot  by  any  means  he  considered  as  demonstrated  The  probability 
is  that  most  of  the  effects  of  other  are  due  to  its  absorption  into  the  cir* ' 
eulation,  and  direct  action  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  functions  of 
which  are  first  increased  by  the  stimidation,  then  deranged,  and  after- 
wards diminished  or  temporarily  suppressed,  under  the  general  law  of 
irritation.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  relative  degree  in  which  the 
centres  are  suscepiiblc,  deduced  from  the  period  at  which  they  respect- 
ively conu^  under  its  influence.  That  ether  is  absorbed,  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  require  proof  The  odour  of  the  breath,  which  always  smells 
strongly  of  ether,  in  whatever  way  administered,  is  a  sulUcient  ovidenco; 
not  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  its  odour  has  been  noticed  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  when  death  has  from  any  cau.se  followed  soon  after  its  ex- 
hibition. The  great  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  as  adiniuls- 
tered  by  the  stomach  and  the  lungs,  is  probably  owing  to  its  much  slower 
absorption  from  the  former  organ.  Its  powerful  direct  stimulant  action, 
in  the  liquid  state,  upon  the  stomach,  producing  an  active  congestion  of 
the  blood-vessels,  may  be  one  reason  of  its  relatively  slower  absorpttoa 
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duoQgh  this  organ  than  the  lungs,  when  compared  with  some  other  vol- 
alfle  medicines,  sach  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

3.  Therapeutic  Applicatioru 

The  ose  of  ether  as  a  medicine  dates  from  an  early  period  in  modem 
history.  I  shall  treat  of  its  employment  first  as  administered  by  the 
stomach,  secondly  by  inhalation,  and  lastly  as  an  external  application. 

I.  Use  by  the  Stomach,  In  the  course  of  low  fevers,  especially  of  ma- 
lignant typhus,  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  other  diseases  of 
debOity,  sudden  sinking  spells  occasionally  take  place,  approaching  as- 
phyxia in  character,  which  require  prompt  and  energetic  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  centres.  In  such  cases  ether  is  strongly  indicated,  and  may 
be  given  in  connection  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  in  order  as  speedily  as  possible  to  restore  action,  which  may 
then  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  the  more  permanent  stimulants  and 
tonics.  In  the  poisoning  by  mushrooms  it  has  been  recommended, 
probably  upon  similar  grounds. 

A  similar  condition  sometimes  occurs  in  OTi^ina  pectoris,  and  demands 
instant  interference  to  prevent  death.  Here  also  ether  is  highly  valuable 
in  connection  with  other  medicines.  In  the  seemingly  spasmodic  pains 
of  that  affection,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  sudden  cramp  had  seised 
on  some  portion  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  during  which  the  whole 
system  is  extremely  prostrate,  ether  and  laudanum  are  the  internal  rem- 
edies mainly  to  be  relied  on.  Such  a  condition  occasionally  takes  place 
in  nervous  gout,  constituting  probably  the  most  dangerous  example  of 
that  disease. 

The  prompt  and  powerful  stimulation  with  which  ether  operates  upon 
the  nerves  adapts  it  admirably  to  those  spasmodic  affections,  unattended 
with  acute  inflammation,  which  are  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
the  circulation,  coolness  and  dampness  of  the  surface,  and  apparent  gen- 
eral prostration.  Hence  its  usefulness  in  violent  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin,  etc.,  in  which 
it  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  laudanum  or  other  liquid 
preparation  of  opium,  and  given  in  teaspoon ful  doses.  The  same  nmiark 
is  applicable  to  spasms  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  gall-ducts,  occasioned 
by  the  passage  respectively  of  urinary  or  biliary  calculi.  In  the  latter 
alTection,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  when  combined 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  too,  it  is  indicated  in 
the  approaching  collapse  of  cholera,  attended  with  internal  and  external 
cramps.  Its  powerful  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  these  cases, 
may  be  supposed  to  rouse  them  from  the  torpor  into  which  they  appear 
to  be  thrown  by  the  concentration  of  the  nervous  energy  in  the  suffering 
organ,  and  thus  to  act  revulsively  in  the  relief  of  the  spasm. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
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beneficially,  though  less  efficient  in  this  disease  than  some  other  Turn- 
ed ie  6. 

In  small  doses,  ether  acts  purely  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  and  is  much 
employed  for  the  relief  of  various  mild  nervous  affections.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  compound  spirii  of  ether ^ 
or  Hoffmann^a  anodyne^  under  which  this  highly  useful  application  of 
the  remedy  will  be  more  particularly  noticed* 

Etht:r  has  also  Ijcen  rccommemlud  in  Hea-sichneBB,  in  which  a  t^a* 
t*|>oonful  of  it  may  bo  given  in  a  glasi?  of  sherry  or  madeira  wine, 

M.  Bourdier  hast  employed  it  with  success  for  the  expulsion  of  ike 
tapeworm^  giving^  it  both  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  an  infusion  of 
male  fern,  and  following  it  in  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  M.  Lor- 
tet  also  has  had  favourable  results.  In  five  cases,  all  in  which  he  had 
tried  the  remedy,  he  gave  GO  grammes  (nearly  two  troy  ounces)  of  ether 
at  once,  folluwed  in  two  hours  by  half  the  q  nan  lily  of  castor  oil  In 
every  case,  the  worm  was  discharged  without  stiflFering,  and  always 
either  entire  or  nearly  so,  including  the  bead.  (Ann.  de  Therapy,  18C0. 
p.  28  L) 

Ether  is  conlraindicaled  in  all  case:^  of  sthenic  febrile  action  and  scute 
inflammation,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  brain, 

Admimatratitm.  The  dose  of  ether  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  twa 
fiuidrachm??,  which,  if  a  given  effect  is  to  Ije  sustained,  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  one  hour,  as  the  effect  rapidly 
passes  off.  It  may  be  given  in  one  or  two  wineglassfuls  of  sweetened 
water,  well  mixed  at  the  moment  of  administration,  and  taken  cold.  A 
useful  method  of  dissolving  it  in  water  for  exhibition,  susrgested  origin- 
ally, 1  believe,  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  is  to 
rub  it  up  with  spermaceti,  two  grains  being  used  to  each  fluidrachm,  then 
to  rob  this  mixture  well  with  water,  and  to  strain.  As  water  will  take 
up  about  one-ninth  of  its  bulk  of  ether,  the  dose  ought  to  be  readily  dis- 
solved in  a  wincglassful  of  that  fluid.  In  France,  a  si/ritp  of  ether  is 
prepared  by  putting  one  part  of  the  ether  and  sixteen  of  syrup  in  A 
flask,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  lower  part  on  the  side,  fitted  ^alh  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  short  tube,  Uie  outer  extremity  of  which  is  closed 
with  a  small  cork.  The  mixture  is  shaken  occasionally  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The  syrup,  at  first  turbid,  afterwards 
becomes  clear,  with  u  portion  of  the  ether  floating  on  the  top  undissolved. 
It  is  drawn  off  through  the  tubulure  wheu  wanted  for  use,  and  a  fluid- 
ounce  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  (Trownieau  and  PidouT,  4e  ed*,  ii.  260.) 

2.  line  by  Inhalation.  Ether  has  long  Iw^en  used  in  this  method.  The 
late  Dn  P.  S,  Physick  was  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  pul- 
monary affections,  and  invented  a  small  extemporaneous  inhaler  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  only  as  an  anic^thetic  agent,  that  any  claim  to  disc<tvery 
has  recently  been  advanced  in  reference  to  its  exhibition  by  the  lungs. 
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The  way  to  tbis  discovery  had  been  gradnally  opened  by  attempts  to 
effect  the  same  object  by  other  agents,  and  especially  by  the  favourable 
lesalt  of  some  trials  with  nitrous  oxide  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Con- 
necticat ;  but  the  credit  of  the  first  application  of  ether  to  this  purpose 
must  be  ascribed  to  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston.  It  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  called  to  this  highly 
important  discovery.  The  process  was  originally  applied  by  Dr.  Morton 
to  the  relief  of  pain  in  dentistry.  He  made  known  his  success  to  the 
late  Br.  John  C.  Warren,  who  was  the  first  to  test  its  efficacy  in  an  im- 
portant surgical  operation. 

Though  first  used  to  prevent  pain  in  surgical  operations,  this  mode  of 
administering  ether  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  wide  circle  of  spasmodic, 
eonvulsive,  and  neuralgic  affections.  Of  the  painful  spasmodic  diseases, 
it  may  be  used  advantageously  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  bladder , 
ureters,  gall-ducts,  and  diaphragm,  in  violent  external  cramps  as  those 
of  cholera,  and  in  tetanus.  In  the  atrocious  affection  last  named,  it  will 
generally  afford  more  or  less  relief,  and  sometimes  contributes  to  the  cure. 
In  the  poisoning  from  strychnia  it  is  also  indicated.  In  infantile  con- 
vulsions  from  spasm  of  the  bowels,  it  should  be  resorted  to  if  other 
means  fail. 

The  measure  has  been  recommended  in  chorea,  pertussis,  and  the 
convulsive  affections  of  hysteria;  but,  as  it  will  seldom  cure  these  com- 
plaints, but  only  afford  temporary  relief,  there  may  be  danger  of  inducing 
a  bad  habit  of  indulgence,  without  corresponding  benefit.  I  have  used 
it  with  apparent  advantage  in  peculiarly  violent  or  obstinate  hysterical 
convulsions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  dispense 
with  it  For  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  it  may  also  be  employed  in  dys- 
phagia from  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  strangulated  hernia. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  when  not  complicated  with 
acute  bronchitis,  it  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  of  benefit;  and  in  the 
dyspnoea  dependent  on  chronic  bronchitis  it  is  doubly  useful,  if  carefully 
managed,  both  by  relieving  the  distressing  sensation,  and  favouring 
mucous  secretion.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  should  not  be  pushed  to 
positive  insensibility. 

Neuralgia,  dysmenorrhcea,  angina  pectoris^  and  severe  or  obstinate 
nervous  headaches,  are  complaints  in  which  the  remedy  is  indicated  for 
its  anfiBSthetic  virtues. 

In  delirium  tremens  it  sometimes  powerfully  co-operates  with  opium 
in  producing  sleep,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

It  has  been  used  also  as  an  antiperiodic  in  intermittent s,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  it  would  frequently  interrupt  the  paroxysms  if 
applied  about  the  expected  period  of  their  approach.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  there  can  be  any  occasion  for  its  use.  I 
would  recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in  otherwise  desperate  cases  of 
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the  pernictous  paroxysm  of  miasmatic  fever,  when  not  attended  with 

eomatoBe  symptoms. 

A  cu^e  has  been  reported  bj  Dr.  J,  IL  Hutchinson,  of  Fhiladdphia,  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital  of  that  citj,  in  whirh  a  young 
woman  of  twonty  years  was  completdy  cured,  by  repeated  iulialations 
of  ether,  of  deufitt't^s  and  dumbness,  prolml)Iy  hysterical,  aller  a  duration 
of  several  months.  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  18G4,  p,  412.) 

As  an  Anmdht'Uc  Agent  in  Surgery,  There  haa  been  no  little  cootro- 
verr^y  about  the  propriety  of  using  measures  to  prevent  pain  in  surgery; 
but  tlie  mass  of  the  profession,  influenced  in  soine  degree,  no  doubt,  by 
the  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  measures  are  not  only  admissiUe,  but  very  often  advisable.  Tho 
advocates  for  ihelruse  maintain,  and.  as  appears  to  me,  very  reasonably, 
that  not  only  is  the  suffering  of  the  patient  miti|rated  if  not  entirely  pre- 
vented, hut  that,  in  severe  operations,  the  measure  proves  positively  sa- 
lutary, and  conduces  to  a  favourable  result  by  obviating  the  shock  on  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  even  during  the  operation. 
The  objection  on  the  score  that  nature  intended  that  there  should  be  paia 
in  surgical  operations,  if  it  need  an  answ^er,  is  fully  met  by  the  simple 
counter  statement,  that  nature  has  also  presented  us  with  a  renu*dy  for 
the  pain.  The  notion  that  etlier  might  act  injuriously  by  depraving  the 
blood,  and  retarding  the  healing  process,  lias  proved  as  groundless  on 
trial,  as  it  really  was  in  theory.  The  opium  which  almost  every  surgeon 
formerly  gave,  loft  a  much  more  powerful  impression  on  the  system  than 
the  brief  action  of  ether  could  do;  and  yet  no  one  supposed  that  it  pre- 
vented the  healing  of  wounds.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ether  has 
been  the  doubt,  w^hethcr  it  really  exercised  the  anaesthetic  influence  as- 
cribed lo  it,  as  patients,  by  their  agitation  during  the  operation,  seem  to 
evince  some  degree  of  suffering.  But  when,  as  has  often  happened,  they 
have  retaintid  sufficient  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on  to  give  an 
authoritative  statement  in  the  case,  they  have  almost  uniformly  doclarod 
that  they  felt  no  pain  or  very  little;  and  the  agitation  was  really  aecrib^ 
ftble  to  some  dreamy  delusion  at  the  time,  or  merely  to  reflex  action. 
The  only  real  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  ether  can  be  given 
■afely ;  for  I  doubt  whether  w^e  have  the  moral  right  to  relieve  paia,  at 
any  appreciable  risk  of  life,  Rcasoniog  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
cHects  of  ether,  I  should  say  that  a  full  dose  of  it,  sufficient  to  bring  on 
the  state  of  aniesthesia,  is  less  dangerous  than  a  full  soporific  dose  of 
opium,  supposing  in  both  cases  the  system  to  be  in  heakh.  Etherization 
is  certainly  less  dangerous  than  intoxication  from  alcoholic  liquor,  as  tho 
circulation  is  disturbed  less,  and  the  influence  is  much  shorter  in  dura- 
tion. Nor  has  experience  contradicted  the  suggestions  of  reason.  The 
instances  are  extremely  rare,  if  in  fact  there  are  any  on  record,  in  which 
etherization,  employed  to  prevent  pain  in  operations,  has  proved  fatal 
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when  the  measure  was  judiciously  applied,  and  the  case  properly  selected. 
The  measure  itself  is  certainly  not  accountable  for  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  the  person  who  employs  it,  and  should  not  be  rejected  on  this 
score,  any  more  than  opium  or  mercury,  or  even  quinia,  should  be  re- 
jected for  the  mischief  they  have  often  done  in  reckless  and  unskilful 
hands.  Indeed,  considering  the  number  of  instances  in  which  ether  has 
been  used,  even  by  the  most  notoriously  ignorant  persons,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  we  have  heard  so  little  of  its  mischievous  effects. 
This  assuredly  cannot  be  said  of  chloroform,  which  our  professional 
brethren  in  Europe  cling  to  with  so  much  pertinacity,  notwithstanding 
that  almost  every  journal  comes  to  us  burdened  with  some  fatal  case, 
and  it  is  presumable  that  many  happen  which  never  find  their  way  into 
the  public  records. 

Ether  has  also  been  much  employed  to  mitigate  or  annul  the  pains  of 
childbirth.  Upon  the  propriety  of  this  application  of  it,  there  has  been 
even  greater  difference  of  opinion,  or  rather  there  has  been  greater  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  than  in  reference  to  its  use  in  surgery.  Having 
no  practical  experience  of  my  own  in  this  branch  of  our  profession,  I 
feel  altogether  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
allude  to  it  here  as  a  point  in  the  history  of  etherization  which  cannot  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

Cautions.  Ether  should  not  be  recklessly  used.  In  cases  of  seriously 
diseased  heart,  active  congestion  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
brain,  or  stomach,  organic  cerebral  disease,  apoplectic  or  active  hemor- 
rhagic tendencies,  or  a  generally  plethoric  condition,  it  should  either  be 
avoided  altogether,  or  used  only  after  a  careful  preparation  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  should  be  carried  no  further  than  is  sufficient  for  bringing  about 
the  state  of  ansesthesia,  and  should  be  at  once  withdrawn,  if  a  failing 
pulse  indicate  any  danger  of  asphyxia.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  ^ 
that  sufficient  atmospheric  air  is  inhaled.  The  want  of  this  is  probably 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  process  under  unskilful  management.  The  pa- 
tient, by  the  very  state  of  insensibility  into  which  he  is  thrown,  becomes 
incapable  of  giving  warning  through  his  feelings  of  suffocation ;  and  hence 
the  greater  necessity  for  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  rule 
simply  is  that,  while  the  vapour  of  ether  is  admitted  into  the  lungs,  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  free  access  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  meet  the  requisitions  of 
convenience  and  safety  in  inhalation;  but  probably  nothing  is  better,  on 
the  whole,  than  a  large  piece  of  sponge,  hollowed  out  on  one  side  so  as 
to  admit  the  nose.  This  should  be  applied  saturated  with  the  ether,  so 
that  the  vapour  may  enter  with  the  air  drawn  by  inspiration  into  the 
lungs.  In  this  way  a  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  ensured;  and  the 
only  disadvantage  is,  that  more  of  the  ether  is  lost  by  evaporation  than 
when  it  is  confined  within  an  instrument.     The  patient  should  breathe 
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preferably  through  the  nostrils,  Bags  containing  ether  should  never  b^ 
U8ed,* 

When  an  instmmeDt  is  \ised  condniiig  the  ether^  from  one  to  two 
fluidounces  may  be  rniployed;  when  a  sponge,  the  quantity  should  \h* 
doubknL  Tht;  operator  should  keep  his  fingers  on  the  pulse,  and,  if  be 
Bod  it  failing,  shoyld  withdraw  the  ether  Should  convulsions  super- 
vene, he  must  also  suspend  the  proeess. 

3.  External  Uae.  Ether  is  used  externally  for  two  purposes^  for  stiin- 
ulatioUi  and  refrigeration.  For  the  first,  it  is  confined  to  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  for  the  second,  it  is  allowed  freely  to  evaporate  so 
as  to  lower  the  teropcraturc. 

In  neuralgic  pains,  jiervous  headache^  and  n€rvou8  earache ^  it  may 
be  applied  near  the  part  afTeeted,  by  means  of  a  compress  saturated  with 
it,  and  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Sometimes  a  little  of  it,  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  held  tliere  in  the 
hollow  of  the  baiid^  will  prove  rapidly  serviceable  in  nervous  headache. 
It  very  quickly  produces  burning  sensation  and  redness.  In  earache  it 
IS  said  sometimes  to  afford  instantaneous  relief,  when  dropped  into  the 
external  meatus.  Among  the  external  uses  of  ether  may  be  mentioned 
its  application  to  the  nostrils  in  eases  of  faintness,  or  even  positive  iiyn- 
copy,  in  which  it  will  often  do  good  by  its  pungency. 

Ether  dropped  into  tbe  external  meatus  is  asserted  to  have  repeatedly 
cured  deafness;  and,  when  this  is  purely  functional,  we  may  readily  ad- 
mit that  it  might  yield  to  the  remedy,  The  practice  originated  with  a 
French  lady,  ilademoiselle  Clerct,  who,  having  ui^ed  tbe  ether  advan- 
tageously in  her  own  case,  afterwards  tried  it  with  marked  effect  in  a 
numl)er  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Her  statemenls  were  submitted  to 
a  commission,  composed  partly  of  medical  men,  who  after  a  sufficient 
examination,  and  some  trials,  reported  favourably  of  the  remedy,  (Gat, 
deii  Hopitaux,  Mai  8,  18 GO.) 

Dr.  Jolm  J.  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  induood,  by  the  sne- 
cessful  use  of  ether  locally  in  ai)htbous  affections  of  the  mouth  by  Dr 
Jules  Worms,  to  give  the  remedy  a  trial  in  other  local  diseases,  reports 
very  favourably  of  its  efficiency  in  aphthous  ulcerations,  in  thrush,  in  ul- 
cerous stomatitis,  acute  pharyngitis  or  ordinary  sore-throat,  diphtheria, 
and  various  chronic  ulcers,    Tbe  ether  was  applied  by  means  of  a  camelV 

*  For  I  be  description  of  fin  fkppjiratus^  very  adTantageou»Ij  applied  by  Dr.  F.  D. 
Leatc,  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  to  the  proJuctioa  uf  iin»sthe«i»  foraurgical  purposesi 
sec  the  X.  Vurk  Mtd.  Journ.  (Jun.  ISOn,  p,  2G2).  lis  advautagcD  are  tliat  it  saves 
the  ether,  and  by  CDSuring  a  more  eieady  and  thorough  QpplicAtioii  of  tbe  vapour^ 
shortona  the  time  preliminary  to  the  aniesthelio  effect  In  a  case  in  which  it  Wfta 
U0ed  at  the  N.  Y.  Hoepital,  the  patient  was  completely  insensible  in  a  minute  and 
three-quartert,  and  tbe  quantity  of  ether  used  wuj  only  an  ounce  and  a  half.  (NoU 
19  lh€  third  tdiii<m,)  ^ 
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kair  peodl:  mud.  t]ioQ|rb  h  5<Hiictioies  occasioned  a  stingiojr  pain  al  iisi^ 
fiuB  was  soon  foDovcd  bj  an  agreeable  coolne^  and  marketl  relief.  In 
oidinarj  angina,  one  of  its  ma^t  striking  elTeets  was  the  rapid  subsidence 
of  the  sweQing.  with  decided  relief  to  the  patienL  (Am.  Journ.  of  JM. 
ScL,  April,  1S65.  p.  356.) 

With  a  riew  to  local  r^/ri^ratwn^  ether  maj^be  used  in  any  case 
where  this  effect  is  required  upon  the  surface  of  the  bodj ;  the  cutic^ 
being  sound.  It  is  employed,  howerer,  chiefly  in  ht^ache^  with  external 
heal,  and  in  superficial  bums  or  scalds.  It  may  be  drv>pped  on  the  part» 
or  applied  on  a  single  layer  of  thin  muslin  i>r  linen.  In  strangulated 
hernia,  it  has  been  much  commended ;  the  object  being,  in  this  case,  to 
produce  contraction  of  the  strangulated  part,  and  thus  enable  it  to  pass 
back  through  the  opening.  It  is  applied  most  effectually  by  letting  it 
fiJl  npon  the  seat  of  the  hernia  in  a  slender  stream.  A  considerable 
reduction  of  the  temperature  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work,  a  new 
method  of  obtaining  the  refrigerating  effect  of  ether,  locally  applietl,  has 
been  introduced  into  use  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London.  It  consists  in 
causing  the  liquid  to  fall  upon  the  part  to  be  refrigerated,  in  the  form  of 
spray,  by  means  of  the  atomizer.  The  cold  produced  is  so  great  that 
the  tissue  may  be  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth ;  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  local  anaesthesia  which  attends  the  congelation,  to  per> 
form  surgical  operations  without  pain.  More  will  be  said  on  this  sulject 
when  the  anesthetic  effects  of  cold  are  treated  of. 


There  are  two  officinal  preparations  of  ether  which  require  notice,  vii, 
the  Spirit  of  Ether,  and  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether, 

1.  8PIBIT  OF  ETHEB.— Spiritus.Eth£RIs.  Br.  — Spirit  of  Sul- 
phuric Ether. 

This  is  simply  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  ether  and  two  of 
rectified  spirit  or  officinal  alcohol.  The  only  advantage  of  the  prepara- 
tion is  that  it  is  readily  miscible  with  water,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  more  conveniently  than  pure  ether.  The  dose  of  it  is  two  or  three 
fluidrachms. 

2.  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  ETHEB.— Spirttus.Etiikris  GoM- 
POUTua  U.S, —  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether.  —  Hoff mannas 
Anodyne  Liquor.  — Hoffmann^ s  Anodyne. 

As  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  made  by  mixing  together 
half  a  pint  of  ether,  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  six  fluidounces  of  ethereal 
oil  or  heavy  oil  of  wine. 

The  Ethereal  Oil  (Oleum  jEthersum,  U,  &)»  or  heavy  oil  of  wine^  is 
a  yellowish  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  penetrating  peculiar  odour, 
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and  a  sharp  bitterisb  taste,  and  boiling  at  53G°  Fabr.  It  contams  sul 
pbune  acid,  combined  with  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  ol 
alcohol  acting  as  a  base  or  bases,  and  is  considered  by  Liebig  as  a  double 
sulphate  of  etht^r  and  etherole ;  thi^  latter  being  another  name  for  light 
oil  of  wine^  which  is  a  4-4  carbo-hjdrogen  (CJiJ,  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixtufe  of  alcohol  and  sylphnric  acid,  the  latter  being  m 
much  larger  proportion  than  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ether.  A  por- 
tion of  it  IS  nsually  produced  in  the  process  for  procuring  ether,  especially 
towards  the  close,  and  hence  contaminates  that  product  as  obtained  by 
the  fiT^t  distillation. 

But,  though  precise  rules  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
ethereal  oil  in  the  Pharniacopceias,  it  is  in  fact  seldom  properly  prepared 
in  this  country ;  and  the  product  sold  as  Hoffmann^s  anodyne,  in  out 
shops,  is  asscrteil  to  be  sumetinieg  prepared  by  continuing  the  distilla* 
tion  in  the  process  for  procuring  ether,  after  it  has  been  stopped  in  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  product,  A  mixture  is  thus  obtained  of  ether,  alcohol, 
and  oil  of  wine,  which  is  somewhat  modified  to  make  it  suit  the  views  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  sold  as  IloffmannVs  anodyne.  It  contains  the 
ingredients  of  the  oBicinal  preparation,  but  much  less  of  the  ethereal 
oil. 

Compnund  spirit  of  ether  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  it  owes  to  the 
ethereal  oiL  In  taste  it  is  v*^ry  hot,  pungent,  and  somewhat  sweetish. 
It  should  be  completely  volatiliaable  by  heat  and  destitute  of  acid  reac- 
tion;  and,  when  mixed  with  water,  j^hould  have  a  somewhat  milky  ap»^ 
pearance,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  oil. 

3fedi€al  UseH.  The  effects  of  HolTmann^s  anodyne  on  the  system  arc 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ether,  but  somewhat  modified  by  the  oil 
of  wine,  so  as  perhaps  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  accordance  with  the 
class  of  nervous  stimuianis.  Ether  itself,  in  small  doses^  insufficient  to 
disturb  specially  the  cerebral  centres,  is  really  a  nervous  stimulant;  and, 
were  it  used  only  by  the  stomach,  might  perhaps  l>e  ranked  appropri- 
ately with  this  class  of  medicines;  as  it  is  never  given  in  this  way  fo] 
its  narcotic  eGTeets.  But  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  inhalation,  promi- 
nently as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  and  conforming  so  closely  in  its  effects,, 
as  thus  administered,  with  alcohol  and  opium,  it  could  not  with  propriety 
be  removed  from  this  connection, 

Hoffmann*s  anodyne  is  much  used  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  in  its 
various  forms.  Among  other  effects  is  that  of  producing  sleep ;  but  this 
it  does  only  when  sleep  is  prevented  by  nervous  discomposure ;  so  that 
it  acts,  not  directly  on  the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  but  simply  as  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  equalizing  its  actions,  and  thus  re- 
moving the  cause  of  wakefulness.  From  its  common  name  it  might  be 
supposed  to  have  extraordinary  powers  of  relieving  pain.  If  given  in 
large  quantities,  it  might  possibly  produce  this  effect  directly,  as  the  va* 
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pour  of  ether  does  when  inhaled,  by  rendering  the  cerebral  centres  in- 
sensible to  the  irritations  which  occasion  pain.  As  ordinarily  given, 
however,  it  does  not  act  in  this  way,  but  only  by  quieting  the  irritation 
upon  which  the  pain  may  depend ;  and,  when  this  is  beyond  its  powers, 
it  18  itself  inoperative  as  an  anodyne.  In  painful  affections,  therefore, 
purely  dependent  on  functional  disorder,  it  will  occasionally  afford  relief; 
in  the  pains  of  a  surgical  operation,  and  those  dependent  on  inflamma- 
tion, or  even  active  congestion,  seldom  or  never  in  any  ordinary  dose. 
Mild  spasmodic  affections  will  not  unfrequently  yield  to  it 

It  is  much  used  m  febrile  diseaaes  to  calm  restlessness,  and  general 
malaise,  to  obviate  the  nervous  twitchings  and  startings  so  common  in 
children,  and  to  produce  sleep,  when  the  patient  is  wakefdl.  In  the  low 
or  tjrphoid  fevers,  it  is  particularly  indicated  for  the  subsultus  tendinum, 
and  mild  delirium  so  common  in  those  affections.  In  all  the  slighter 
troubles  of  hysteria,  in  faintness,  languor,  lowneas  of  spirits,  palpita- 
turns,  etc.,  and  in  analogous  affections  in  the  male  sex,  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne is  often  an  admirable  aid  to  the  physician,  when  more  powerful 
remedies  are  not  indicated. 

Flatulent  colic,  singultus,  and  gastric  une<isiness,  will  frequently  be 
relieved  by  it 

It  is  often  an  efficient  remedy  in  nervous  headache. 

It  inight  be  employed,  in  very  large  doses,  for  obtaining  those  more 
powerful  effects  in  spasmodic  diseases  for  which  ether  itself  is  given ; 
hot  the  proportion  of  alcohol  it  contains  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  such  cases. 

When  laudanum  sickens  the  stomach  or  occasions  headache,  the 
effect  may  sometimes  be  obviated  by  giving  Hoffmann's  anodyne  along 
with  it 

The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms.  Sometimes  it 
produces  very  pleasant  effects  in  restlessness,  in  the  dose  of  from  thir^ 
to  sixty  drops.  It  should  be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  water,  sweet- 
ened or  not  as  the  patient  may  prefer.  The  dose  may  be  repeated 
every  hour  or  two  if  required.  It  is  often  usefully  combined  with  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  other  preparation  of  opium,  in  affections 
in  which  both  medicines  are  indicated. 


III.  NITROUS  OXIDE 

8yn.  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,    Laughing  Oas. 

Tbongh  not  yet  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeias,  nitrous  oxide  pos- 
Boch  valoable  properties,  and  is  at  present  so  largely  employed, 
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tlmt  it  cannot  I'm*  passed  over  in  silence  in  a  work,  purporting  to  ropr 

sent  the  Mi^teria  Mcdica  in  its  existing:  stale.     It  was  discovered  b| 

Dr,  PricBtly  in  1T76,  but  attracted   little  attention   until,  in  ISOO,  Si3 

yHamphrey   Davy  made  known  the  reniarkahle  exhilarating  proper 

*  which  gav^e  it  the  name  of  laughing  gas.     Even  after  this  time,  notwitb 

standing  the  excitant  powers  exhibited  by  it,  and  some  futile  attempt 

yio  take  advantage  of  these  powers  therapeutically,  it  was  saircely  looked 

ton  in  the  light  of  a  remedy  until  its  application,  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Ilorac 

Wells,  of  Connecticut,  to  the  purposes  of  an  anesthetic  in  dentistiyj 
-gince  that  period,  though  for  a  time  neglected,  it  has  risen  into  great  im^ 
^ortance,  partly  as  a  therapeutic  agent  through  the  investigations  of  Dr 
fceo,  J.  Ziegler,  of  Philadelphia,  but  chiefly  as  an  anesthetic,  in  whtc 
kapacity,  it  is  due  to  the  dentists  to  say  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  it 
Rtraetical  use, 

I     Preparation.  The  most  con venient  method  of  preparing  nitrous  oxi«li 
llfi  hy  the  decomposition,  by  means  of  hj?at,  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which' 
■for  this  purf)ose  should  be  very  pure.     The  salt  is  exposed  in  a  glass  re* 
tort,  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  sand-bath,  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  400°  F.; 
and  t!ie  gaseous  product  collected  in  a  glass  reservoir,  over  a  saturatedj 
solution  of  couinion  salt,  as  pure  water  a!)Sorb8  a  considerable  proper 
tion  of  the  gas,  and  much  loss  might  be  incurred  in  using  it     Warn 
water,  however,  absorbs  much  less  than  cold,  and  is  often  employed  fo 
i|he  purpose.     When  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  heated,  it  is  entirely  dccoD 
Ipoaed  J  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  forming  water  with  three  cquiva- 
Jents  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  the  nitric  oxide  thus  liberated,  com- 
bining with  the  liberated  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  generate  tiitroua 
oxide ;  so  that  this  gas  and  water  are  the  sole  results  of  the  deconiposii^H 
tion,  if  the  process  is  properiy  conducted.     But  there  are  two  sources  a^H 
impurity  which  must  be  guarded  against.     In   the  first  place,  if  too 
E  much  heat  be  entpluyed,  whicli  will  be  known  by  the  rising  of  whiti 
f  fumes  In  the  retort,  uther  products  will   be  evolved,  especially  nitr 

oxide,  uneombined  ammonia,  and  possibly  a  little  nitric  acid;  all  highlj 

I  injurious  in  their  etfects  when  inhiiled,      Secondly,  nitrate  of  ammc 

f  nia  is  apt  to  contain  a  portion  of  nmriate  of  ammonia,  or  other  impurity 

in  consequence  of  which  chlorine  oiay  be  among  the  products.     To 

separate  these  impurities,  which  would  unfit  the  gas  for  use,  it  should 

be    passed,  on    leaving  the   retort,    successively   through    a  saturated 

solution  of  protosulphale  of  iron,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  polassa  or 

l_8oda,  the  former  of  which  will  remove  the  nitric  oxide,  and  tlie  latter, 

pchlorine  and  whatever  acid  may  be  present.     The  gas  thus  purified  may 

be  kejit  in  gasometers  for  use;  on  as  suggested  by  Dr,  Ziegler,  it  may 

be  forced  into  water,  which  can  be  made  to  take  up  five  times  its  bulk,^^ 

and  kept  indefinitely  in  this  state.     When  wanted  for  use,  nothing  mori^f 

will  be  necessary  than  to  heat  the  water  thus  imprt>gnated,  which  will 

yield  the  gas  with  great  rapidity. 


ted^ 

>oi%^| 
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Properties.  Nitrous  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas,  inodorous,  slightlv 
sweetish,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.527.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures 
will  absorb  about  three-fourths  of  its  volume,  and  under  pressure  will 
take  up  much  more;  and,  thus  impregnated,  has  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste,  and  a  feeble  not  unpleasant  odour.  The  gas  supports  combustion 
vigorously,  and  for  a  time  will  support  respiration,  having  thus  a  great 
advantage  over  other  aneesthetics,  which  have  no  power  of  sustaining 
life.  By  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  which  is  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  capable  of 
retaining  its  form,  without  pressure,  at  about  negative  9^  of  Fahr. 
Nitrous  oxide  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and 
its  formula  is  NO. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Nitrous  oxide  has  all  the  physiological 
properties  which  entitle  a  medicine  to  rank  among  the  cerebral  stimulants. 
In  whatever  mode  introduced  into  the  system,  it  especially  stimulates 
the  cerebral  functions.  But  it  has  another  important  property,  wholly 
independent  of  its  powers  over  the  nervous  centres;  that,  namely,  of 
directly  oxygenizing  the  blood,  which  renders  it  highly  useful  in  several 
morbid  affections.  Its  exhilarating  effect  on  the  spirits,  and  the  specieti 
of  intoxication  or  delirium  induced  by  it  when  inhaled,  have  been  ren- 
dered familiar  to  every  one  through  the  public  exhibition  of  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  this  respect.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  its  influence  on  the  brain,  is  the  exemption  of  those  who 
have  experienced  its  excitant  effects  from  the  subsequent  depression, 
which,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  follows  stimulation.  I  know  no 
other  explanation  which  can  be  offered  of  this  peculiarity,  than  that^  in 
consequence  of  its  chemical  nature,  the  exhaustion  of  the  cerebral  cells 
through  the  over-excitement  it  produces,  is  immediately  repaired  by  the 
nutritive  material,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  it  offers  to  them ;  the 
carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous  matter  being  always  ready  in  the  blood. 
Besides  its  general  stimulating  eff'ects,  nitrous  oxide  is  said  to  have 
decided  aphrodisiac  properties,  similar  to  those  sometimes  exhibited 
under  the  influence  of  ether. 

Besides  the  exhilarating  powers  of  nitrous  oxide,  Davy  also  discov- 
ered its  anaesthetic  property,  and  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  property  in  obviating  the  pain  of  sur- 
gical operations.  But  no  practical  advantage  was  taken  of  this  sugges- 
tion until  the  year  1844,  when  Dr.  Iloraco  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  who 
had  been  thinking  of  the  means  of  rendering  surgical  operations  pain- 
less, and  especially  the  extraction  of  the  teeth,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  ansesthetic  property  of  nitrous  oxide,  immediately  turned  his 
knowledge  to  account  by  trying  an  experiment  on  himself.  Having 
occasion  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  in  his  own  person,  he  put  himself 
under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide,  while  the  operation  for  extraction 
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wafi  performed,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the  operntion  wns  entirely 
pmnleBS.     Soon  afterward,  as  the  result  of  his  expiTiiiient,  two  imporu 
ant  surgical  operalions  were  performed,  one    hy  Dr  Alnrry»  and  tlit 
other  by  Dr.  EUtiwrorth,  of  Waterford,  Connectieut,  both  of  which  con^ 
firmed  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Wellfl.    (Med,  and  Surg,  Reporter,  Feb; 
10,  18*>n,  p,  117  )     For  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  after  this,  the  subject! 
of  nitrous  oxide  inhalation  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  profes* 
siou,  probalily  under  the  excitement  of  the  etlier  and  chloroform  discov* 
»?rieR,  nntil  revived  by  Mr  G.  L,  CoUon,  of  New  York,  in  its  applicatioii 
to  dentifitry,  and  by  Dr.  J.  M.  CamoL^han,  of  the  same  place,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  higher  surgery.     In  the  former  respect,  it  has  now  come  into 
extensive  use ;  and  thousands,  if  not  ten^  of  thousands,  every  year  expe- 
rience its  benefits.     In  surgery,  too,  if  is  slowly  making  tt.^  way,  bat  is 
ae  yet  far  from  having  .superseded  ether  and  chloroform.     There  are 
8omo  objections  to  it  as  ao  anffisthetie  in  the  more  serious  surgical  opei^' 
ations  which  are  not  applicable  to  dentrstry.     Though  very  speedily  in* 
duccd,  its  anffisthetic  effect  is  as  quickly  over;  so  that,  to  maintain  the 
insensibility  long  enough  for  most  of  the  serious  operations*  it  is  neeea- 
Mary  frequently  to  renew  the  inhalation;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  nitrona 
ibadde,  this  requirej*  the  ctKoperation  of  the  patient,  it  can  readily  be  per- 
drtfid  that  there  ntust  generally  be  cousiderahle  difficulty^  and  sometimea- 
an  !m  possibility  of  sustaining  the  an  [esthetic  action  of  the  medicine  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.     One  great  advantage,   however,  which  the 
nitrons  oxide  has  over  all  the  other  known  anffistheties  is,  that  it  is  itself 
a  supporter  of  respiration,  so  that  a  temporary  exclusion  of  the  atmos^ 
pheric  uir  from  the  lungs  would  not  endanger  asph^^xia,  while  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  nitrous  oxide      The  period  at  which  the  ansesthelic 
effect  takes  place  after  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide,  varies  exceed* 
ingly.     It  may  take  phce  in  a  niinate  or  two,  or  not  till  a  great  deal 
longer  ;  much  depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  inhalation.     One  writer 
states  that  he  has  known  anaestheaia  to  come  on  after  only  three  deep 
and  slow  inhalations;  while  the  process  is  often  prolonged  to  twenty 
inhalations,  in  cases  of  supertirial  breathiog  frora  compressed  or  diseased 
lunge.  {Bod,  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ  ,  Sept.  T,  1865,  p.  118.)    The  dnrft- 
tion  of  the  insensibility  is  short,  generally,  perhaps,  not  much  exceeding 
the  time  required  for  inducing  it. 

The  use  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgery  is  gradually 
spreading.  It  has  been  employed  in  Philadelphia  in  several  of  the 
higher  surgical  operations;  but  the  general  conclusion  thus  far  obtained 
is,  1  believe,  that  it  is  more  especially  adapted  to  dentistry,  and  to  sur- 
gical operations  which  require  little  time;  but  that  for  the  more  pro- 
tracted cases  ether  is  preferable.  The  insensibility  to  pain  is  quite  aa 
complete,  while  it  lasts,  as  that  caused  by  the  other  anffistheties;  and 
the  only  objection,  therefore,  is  its  brevity.     When  some  method  shall 
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i»  coatriTed  for  cootminnir  the  efflet*t.  withoat  th«  in^tnimmitalitj  of 
tke  p«tieat.  there  »  no  reason,  so  &r  ss  b»  bow  known.  wh.T  ihie  otimKis 
«siie  sfcoold  not  sapersede  ftU  otlwrs ;  beutg:  in  its  ftdniini:>tr&tioa  oauch 
lew  iaple«diuit  than  cth«r  in  its  effects  Tastlr  less  dangerous  than  chk>- 
nihnx.  and  in  its  after-ei^'ts  less  disagreeable  than  either  of  the  others^ 
both  of  whieb  are  not  nnfreqnenclT  followed  bj  nausea  and  dei>ressio&. 

The  danger  fron  inhalation  of  nitrous  o^de^  when  managed  with  due 
CBBtioii.  maj  be  eoasidered  as  absolutely  nothing.  Of  course  if  used 
m  eases  not  adapted  to  it,  harm  may  result  as  from  any  other  remedy. 
K  for  example^  it  were  to  be  appfied  in  eases  of  active  congestion  of  the 
bniB^  aeate  inflammation,  and  general  plethora,  it  would  be  Uk^y  to 
pfore  iBjurious*  like  alcoholic  remedies  nnder  the  same  eircumstanceSL 
Bat  with  ordinary  caution  in  this  respect,  and  care  to  use  only  a  perfectly 
pne  article^  there  is  really  no  danger,  unless  from  the  existence  of  some 
latent  predisposition,  which  might  be  called  into  action  by  this  as  by  any 
other  med'tctne.  In  a  single  dental  establishment,  out  of  4,000  cases  in 
which  it  was  used,  not  the  least  injury  resulted  in  a  single  case.  (BonMm 
MmL  and  Smrg.  Joum.,  Sept.  ^,  1S64.) 

Nor  is  it  simply  as  an  anesthetic  that  nitrous  oxide  is  likely  to  be 
employed.  Its  conjoined  powers  of  general  stimulation  especially  di« 
lected  to  the  cerebral  centres,  and  of  directly  oxidizing  the  blood,  rendw 
il  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  diseases,  in  which  lift^  is  endangered 
by  general  prostration,  loss  of  brain  power,  and  insufficiently  oxidiaed 
blood.  The  collapsed  condition  of  cholera ;  the  vast  prostration  of  the 
pernicious  chill ;  the  cold  stage  of  all  other  fevers  in  which  reaction  la 
fceble  or  insufficient,  as  in  malignant  cases  of  typhus,  yellow  fever,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  er^-sipelas,  etc. ;  the  debilitated  states  of  these  same 
frrers,  and  of  others,  as  enteric  for  example,  in  their  course,  or  towards 
their  close;  cases  of  positive  or  threatened  asphyxia,  from  strangula* 
tion,  drowning,  cold,  and  narcotic  poisons;  all  these  afford  decided  indi- 
cations for  this  remedy,  to  which  the  only  objection,  in  such  cases,  is  the 
inconvenience  of  its  administration.  Hitherto  the  remedy  has  made 
Utile  headway  in  this  direction ;  but  in  an  interesting  report  of  Dr.  Geo, 
6. 8humard,  Medical  Director  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  an  account  is  given  of 
eight  cases  of  disease,  of  the  character  above  mentioned,  which  were  con- 
■idered  hopeless  under  any  ordinary  treatment,  in  which  the  inhalation 
of  this  gas,  even  under  circnmstances  not  the  most  favourable  for  ita 
effective  exhibition,  was  followed  in  all  by  decided  signs  of  improvement, 
and  in  three  was  believed  to  have  saved  life.  {Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  Jan.  18, 1863,  p.  446  ) 

Mode  of  Exhibition.  The  ordinary  method  of  administration  is  by 
means  of  an  air-tight  bladder,  with  a  tube  and  mouth-piece  attached, 
through  which  the  patient  breathes,  inhaling  the  contents  of  the  bag,  and 
returning  into  it  the  air  from  the  lungs ;  the  nostrils  being  closed  during  tlie 
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process.    Though  the  offects  of  the  gas  maybe  obtained  io  this  way,  yet 

it  is  Siftblt^  to  the  objection,  that  the  same  air  h  constantly  breathed  over 
again ;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  bings  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  nitrous  oxide  as  steadily  diminishing,  it  nniflt  happen  at  length,  if 
the  process  be  long  eorrtiimed,  that  the  air  breathed  will  be  chirfly  the 
former  gas,  and  asphyxia  may  be  endangeiTd  fruni  tliin  cause.  To  ob- 
viate the  chance  of  this  evil,  the  bag  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  gas  required  to  produce  the  auEesthetic  effect;  and,  instead  of  one 
or  two  gallons,  which  is  often  its  eapaeity,  should  contain  several  gallons, 
not  less,  according  to  Dr.  Spears,  than  six  or  eight,  though  tins  would 
probably,  in  general,  he  considered  unneccBsarily  large.  (3Ied,  and  Surg, 
Reporter^  Feb.  10,  1866,  p.  118J  But  a  still  better  plan  is  to  use  a  bag 
with  a  valve  in  the  tube  opening  outward,  so  as  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  the  air  of  tlie  bag  into  the  lungs,  but  to  prei^ent  the  return  of  the  ex* 
pi  red  air  into  it.  When  the  operation  is  earned  on  very  largely,  as  in 
the  office  of  a  dentist,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  order  to  ensure  at  once  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  pure  gas  always  on  hand,  and  the  greatest  con- 
venience of  ad  ministration,  to  be  provided  with  an  apparatus  both  for 
the  preparation  and  preservation  of  the  gas ;  including  the  retort  with 
the  means  of  heating  it,  several  bottles  containing  the  purifying  liquids 
through  which  the  gas  is  to  pass  successively,  and  a  large  reservoir  or 
gasometer  of  Einc,  which  may  receive  the  gas  as  generated,  and  retain 
it  for  use.  With  this  gasometer  a  tube  may  be  connected,  furnished 
with  a  valve  opening  outward,  through  which  the  patient  may  inhale 
the  gas  without  returning  a  particle  to  the  rci^:;rvoir  * 

NUrous  0.ride  Waler.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  with  oat  press- 
ure, containing  from  three-quarters  to  an  equal  bulk  of  the  gos»  waa 
tried  intcrnalfy  by  Sir,  H.  Davy,  who  believed  it  to  promote  digestion, 
and  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  An  ovcrsaturated  sohition  made  under  press- 
ure, and  containing  five  vohmies  of  the  gas  for  one  of  water,  wag 
patented  in  England,  where  it  was  known  as  Searle^s  oxt/genous  aerated 
water,  and  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an  internal  remedy.  By 
Serullas  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera.  In  this  country, 
the  internal  use  of  nitrous  oxide  water  has  been  especially  investigated 
by  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Ziegler,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  various  experiraenta 
both  on  the  human  suhjeet  and  the  lower  animals,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  The  solution  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  in- 
jected into  the  bowels,  appear  to  exercise  in  some  degree  the  stimulant 
and  exhilarating  effects  of  the  gas  inhaled,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
duces a  gently  excitant  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  absorp- 
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•  For  an  nccoura,  witli  ft  figjure,  of  an  Appamriie,  cnnfriveij  hj  Prof.  Viindfr 
Weyd©,  and  dcBcribed  by  Dr.  Sum,  W.  Frftu<?i*«,  of  New  York,  see  iho   Medicai  and  _ 
SuTficai  RtpQTitr  (Mny  19,  18G*i,  p.  882). 
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tioii  to  improre  tbe  blood,  wben  deficaentlT  oxrgenAted.  Amonfr  other 
elects  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  inhiled  gms.  is  that  of  obviatiii^ 
asphyxia  from  various  causes,  by  «i  the  same  time  oxidizing  the  blood 
and  stimulating  tbe  nervous  centres  and  the  bearu  The  diseases  in 
which  the  nitrous  oxide  water  has  been  employed,  with  supposed  advant- 
age, or  may  be  used  with  hope  of  benefit  are  dyspepsia ;  depression  of 
apirits;  geoeial  torpor  and  debility;  neuralgia  connected  with  debili^; 
gastralgia ;  asthma :  syncope ;  thraatened  or  existing  a^hyxia ;  the  debOity 
ibilowing  the  exdtement  of  the  stimulating  narcotics,  as  opium,  alcoh<^ 
ether,  etc,  and  that  attending  the  immediate  action  of  the  cerebral  or 
nervoos  sedatives,  as  chloroform,  hydrocyanic  add,  digitalis,  tobaeeo, 
aeonite,  etc;  and,  finaDy,  the  low  condition  of  ail  fevos  requiring  stimu- 
lation, in  wluch  this  remedy  is  partlcolariy  indicated,  as  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  depression.  Dr.  Chapelle^  of  Angouleme,  in  France,  has  found 
the  remedy  especially  beneficial  in  lypemania,  or  that  form  of  monomania 
in  which  the  delusion  is  attended  with  depresdon  of  spirits  or  melancholy. 
(Arch.  Oin.,  Juin,  1865,  p.  439.)  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Ziegler,  its  long-continued  use  occasions  emaciation,  resulting  from  the 
too  rapid  oxidation  and  consequent  excess  of  the  vital  changes  of  the 
tissues;  but  this  condition  is  much  less  serious  than  that  proceeding 
firom  an  opposite  cause,  as  it  indicates  no  depreciation  of  the  vital 
powers.  Indeed,  the  remedy  may  be  used,  in  ease  of  morbid  obesi^, 
with  a  view  to  this  very  effect 

Where  it  cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  administered  with 
similar  results  by  the  rectum.  From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  water  may  be  taken,  in  wineglassful  doses,  less  or  more, 
through  the  day.     Three  times  the  quantity  may  be  given  by  enema. 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  Some  attention  has  recently  been  attracted 
to  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  system,  and  as  a 
remedy  of  diversified  powers,  by  the  experiments  and  researches  of  Dr. 
Bichardson,  of  London ;  but  it  has  not  yet  practically  obtained  such  a 
position  in  therapeutics,  as  to  authorize  its  adoption  into  the  catalogue 
of  remedies.  Further  trials  may  justify,  or  perhaps  even  exceed  the 
hopes  entertained  in  relation  to  it  At  present  I  must  content  myself 
with  referring  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (12th  ed.,  p.  1679),  where  an 
abstract  will  be  found  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  concerning  it  in  a 
remediate  capacity. 
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IV.  CAMPHOR. 


CAMPHORA.   a  S.,  Br, 

Origin.  Camphor  is  a  concrete  substance  obtainod  from  Camph& 
^officinarum,  an  everfirreeii  tree,  of  considerable  size,  growing  in  Chin 
and  Japan,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  and  occasionally  kept  i 
conservatories  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  whole  plant  is  irapre^natei 
with  the  camphor,  which  ia  sei>arated  either  by  sublimation,  or  by  boi 
ing,  and,  in  tbe  latter  case,  is  sublimed  before  bein^  eent  into  markei 
It  comes  to  us  either  from  tbo  portss  of  China,  or  indirectly  fron>  Japai 
through  Dutch  comnicrce.  As  imported,  it  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
use,  and  is,  therefore,  gubmitted  to  another  sublimation,  along  with  a 
savall  proportion  of  quitklime.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  in  large  circular 
trttkej5(,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickneyg,  s^ligijlly  convex  oe  one  side  and  con-*< 
cave  on  the  other,  and  perforated  in  the  centre. 

Properties.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  camphor  ib  usually  in  fragments  oj 
the  cakes  above  mentioned,  usmilly  i^omewbat  w^hitish  on  the  surface,  boi 
beautifully  clear  and  translucent  withio.    It  has  a  strong,  fragrant,  char- 
acteristic odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  wbicli 
leaves  a  sense  of  coolness  ir     he  mouth,  e^^peeially  perceptible  when  tbi 
air  pusses  over  the  tongue  diiring  inhalation,     Tt  is  somewhat  unctuooa 
to  the  touch,  and  very  brittle,  yet  of  difficult  pulverization,  In  con8^ 
qaenco  of  a  certain  tonacity  in  its  constituent  granules,  which  causes 
them  tu  flatten  under  the  pestle,  without  breaking  into  powder.    Itmay» 
however,  be  readily  reduced  to  powder,  by  first  adding  a  little  alcohol, 
by  grating  and  sifting,  or  by  precipitation  by  water  from  its  alcoholi 
solution.     Cannvhor  is  lighter  tlian  water,  and,  when  thrown  upon  it  ii 
snuiil  fragments,  floats  on  the  surface,  and  performs  various  gyrator 
movements,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  of  its  vapour.     II 
is  highly  volatile,  and  if  exposed  to  the  airwUl  in  time  wholly  disappeaf/ 
At  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water^  it  melts,  at 
higher  temperature  boils,  and  at  a  stifl  higher  takes  fire,  burning  with 
brilliant  flame,  but  much  smoke,  and  leaving  no  residue.     In  close  vci 
sels  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.     It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
which,  by  simple  agitation  with  it,  takes  up  one-tbousandth  of  its  weigh^ 
and  acquires  the  smell  and  taste  of  tbe  camphor.    By  the  intervention  o1 
an  agent  which  enables  it  to  be  very  minutely  divided,  as  magncBia  or 
its  carbonate,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in  tnucb  larger  proportion. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  extremely  so  in  chloroform,  and  to  a  coi 
siderable  extent  also  in  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  strong  ftceti 
acid^  and  the  diluted  minei*al  acids;  even  carbonic  acid  water  dissolving 
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H  more  larpEel  j  than  wmter  itself.  Wben  nibbed  with  resinoas  sobstances, 
U  often  loses  a  part  of  its  odoar,  becomes  softened,  and  is  thos  rendered 
more  readily  sospensible  in  water. 

ComponHcm.  Camphor  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  are  thought  to  be  combined  in  the  form* of  oxide  of  campkene, 
a  oompoond  radical  consisting  of  10  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  8  of 
hydrogen,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine. 

Another  rariety  of  camphor,  denominated  Borneo,  or  Sumaira.  or 
DryobalanapB  camphor,  is  obtained  from  the  interstices  of  the  wood  of 
Dryobalanops  Camphara,  a  large  forest  tree  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
It  is  never,  however,  imported  for  use  into  America  or  Europe. 

1.  Eftbcts  on  the  Ststex. — Opinions  the  most  opposite,  and  facts 
apparently  the  most  contradictofy,  have  been  published  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  operation  and  effects  of  camphor.  Some  consider  it  essen- 
tially sedative  in  its  action,  whether  on  the  circulatory  or  nervous  sys- 
tem; while  others  with  equal  positiveness  determine  that  it  is  stimulant; 
and  others  again  think  that  it  may  be  the  one  or  the  other;  and  facts 
not  to  be  denied  are  adduced  in  support  of  each  opinion.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  between  these  conflicting  views  and  statementa 
More  numerous  observations,  made  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  without  influence  from  preconceived  opinions,  are  necessary  before 
any  view  of  its  mode  of  operation  can  be  received  as  demonstrated. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  clue  through  the  labyrinth 
of  seeming  contradictions;  and,  after  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  camphor,  as  deduced  from  the  great  multitude  of 
published  facts,  and  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  explain  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  maintained  in  this  work. 

Local  Effects.  In  the  first  place,  when  applied  locally,  and  confined 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  camphor  produces  heat,  more  or  less  red- 
ness, and  not  unfrequently  pain.  These  effects  are  not  very  obvious 
upon  the  skin  protected  by  the  cuticle;  but,  when  the  medicine  is 
applied  in  concentrated  solution,  they  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  take 
place  in  some  degree.  In  blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  in  the 
month,  they  are  incontestable.  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  state,  as 
the  result  of  personal  experiment,  that  pieces  of  camphor,  held  in  the 
mouth  for  half  an  hour,  had,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  produced  redness, 
heat,  and  painful  swelling  in  the  part  with  which  they  were  in  contact. 
(Mai.  Med,,  4e  ed.,  ii.  235.)  The  experiments  of  Orfila  on  animals 
prove  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
When  camphor  was  given  in  small  fragments,  it  was  found,  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  to  have  caused  inflammation,  and  numerous  small 
pouita  of  ulceration.    It  is  well  known  that,  in  man,  when  swallowed 
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in  the  form  of  pUl,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  iiueasinesa  or  pain  in  the  stom- 
ach, and,  if  in  considerable  quautitics.  even  nausea  and  vomiting.  Hi 
wfliild  seem,  tlierefcire,  that  camphor  is  a  local  stimulant.  But  how  are' 
we  to  account  for  the  coldness  felt  in  the  month  when  it  is  swallowed,  and^ 
as  some  assert,  even  in  the  stomach?  Siniplj  by  its  volatility.  In  itaj 
converi?ion  from  the  solid  state  to  that  of  vapour,  it  necessarily  absorbi^ 
heat,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold;  and  this  is  especially  observed 
when  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth,  thus  fav«:>uring  the  evapora- j 
tion*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  change  goes  on  to  somo] 
extent  in  the  stomach,  under  the  higher  temperature  to  which  the  cam- 
phor is  there  exposed,  and  a  necessary  result  there  also  is  the  productioii  J 
of  more  or  less  coolness.  But  excitement  of  the  part  is  probably  not] 
the  only  elTect  of  camphor.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  medicine  [ 
should  have  been  adhered  to,  as  a  local  aDod3'ne  in  rheumatism  and! 
other  painful  diseases,  so  universally,  so  pertinaciously,  and  through  so  I 
long  a  series  of  years,  if  it  really  possessed  no  power  of  this  kind.  But] 
nothing  is  more  common,  in  our  experience  of  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, than  the  succession  of  a  stimulant  and  sedative  effect  Chlor 
form  powerfully  irritates  a  surface  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  as  power* 
fully  reduces  its  sensibility  to  painful  impressions.  Camphor  operates  j 
m  the  same  way;  but,  whether  its  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  ejctrem-l 
ities  is  direct,  or  consequent  upon  a  previous  stimulant  effect  upon  them,  I 
there  are  no  facts  which  enable  us  to  determine.  The  question  may  ^ 
perhaps  be,  in  some  degree,  analogically  settled,  if  we  can  determine 
how  the  medicine  acts  upon  the  nervous  centres;  for  it  is  probable, 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  it  acts  upon  the  same  principle  in  lK»th 
positions. 

General  Efferts,  Our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed  to  the  effects  of 
camphor  nn  the  system  at  large.     Omitting  the  impression  it  may  pro- 
duce on  the  stomaeh,  which  will  vary  with  the  predominance  of  the  refrig-  ^B 
erant  influence  of  the  evaporation,  or  the  direct  excitant  influence  of  the  ^^ 
camphor,  and  with  the  mode  of  its  exliibition,  whether  in  solution,  finely 
divided,  or  in  mass,  I  sluill  notice  only  the  constitutional  effects.     From  ^H 
a  very  small  dose,  .sufficient,  however,  to  make  a  decided  impression  in  ^m 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  system,  no  sensible  effect  whatever  is  expe^ 
nenced  in  health.    A  somewhat  larger  dose  will  usually  be  fi allowed  by  ft  ^M 
slight  increase  in  the  frequency  and  perhaps  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  in  ^1 
the  warmth  of  the  surface,  and  occasionally  by  some  diaphoresis.     In 
the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes,  there  may  be  a  slight  exhilaration 
of  spirits,  or  feeling  of  conilbrt  induced,  which,  however,  is  much  more 
observable  in  depression  or  uneasiness  from  nervous  disorder  than  in 
health.     This  passes  over  in  a  short  time,  and  no  other  discoverable 
effect   may   be   produced.     Thus   far  the  medicine  operates   in   exact 
accordance  with  the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.     A  larger  dose  will 
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dui^  whkk  tlM*  ec»e-7u  7«^B^zl«]hT  is  imjHdivtl  tb^  pals>e,  vbetlser  at 
iRt  exdud  <c  wm^  wtsmMlij  beooraes  f3uver.  ti>cni:ii  peTiMps  stiO  foSL 
sad  ike  iRBpentort  of  The  svr&o^  k  s«iDevbat  low<efvd. 

Terr  <»fi|MiSfe  isuicsKSits  iare  bera  made,  m  vt^etN^ct^  i^  d»e  effMts 
of  the  B^cdxise  iipMi  ibe  onnarr  aui  pechal  c^f^axi^  br  persons  wbo 
eqpallr  speak  from  ibeir  ovn  experk-aceL  aad.  s<^  te  as  caa  be  deffen»- 
ned,  are  eqioaDj  descrri^if  of  confideooe.  Wbiie.  aocoidisir  to  cise 
itatf>cnt,  eaanpikc^'  is  apt  to  irrhaie  \he  nrinarr  passtws  a&d  tbe  i>n!aiis 
of  gefieratktii.  prodncic^  eren  s^nsgnrr  in  the  ooe.  and  ^nsainons  of 
rdopmoiBS  exdicsDest  in  ref^vejict  \o  the  other,  the  opposate  statenwnt 
afiiBS  that  the  medieifie.  instead  Kni  causing,  is  admirtblr  adapted  to  n^ 
fiere  stnngtiTT,  and  is  a  powerful  antaphrodisaae.  prodiKring  excWknt 
ofects  m  priapisai.  nrmphomania.  a  disposition  to  onanism,  ete.  Now 
these  assertions  are  not  so  cc*ntxadietoiT  as  ther  seem.  Allowing  tW 
emphor  to  aet  upon  the  nerroos  centres  as  a  stimnlant.  the  firs^t  stage  of 
Hb  aetioB  mar  be  an  exdtatioQ  of  the  function  orer  wfai^  the  mitiv» 
ic«pectiTelT  prpside.  while,  in  the  secood  stage,  the  congestion  of  the 
eenHv  shall  be  €scb  as  to  impair  its  power,  and  condeqtientSj  depness  the 
dependent  InnctioiL  Thus,  camphor  mar  excite,  and  mar  deprpsas  the 
geaeratire  organs,  and  whether  it  will  do  the  one  or  the  other,  mar 
depend  npon  the  stage  of  its  action,  as  well  as  on  tbe  quantity  giren, 
and  on  rarioos  divumstanoess  wbich  mar  hasten  or  retard,  increase  or 
Aninish  its  influence.  If  it  act  prompthr  and  powerfullr  on  the  centre, 
tbe  first  stage  of  excitation  mar  pass  orer  so  lapidlr  that  onlr  the  sue* 
eeeding  sedatire  effect  mar  be  felt ;  it  on  the  contrary,  less  rapidly  and 
len  powerfully,  its  congestire  effect  in  the  centre  may  not  pass  the 
boondary  of  pore  excitation,  and  the  function  be  stimulated  accord- 
inglr.  The  different  effects  on  the  urinary  passages  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  principles :  or  we  may  suppose  that«  in  producing  one  effMt^ 
the  camphor  may  act  through  tbe  system,  and,  in  producing  the  other, 
locally. 

Fai9onou9  EfecfM.  In  great  exoRSs,  camphor  sometimes  occasions 
naimea  and  vomiting,  by  which  it  is  discharged,  and  ill  effects  arerted. 
If  not  speedily  tbrown  off  from  tbe  stomach,  it  gives  rise  to  anxiety, 
rertigo,  disordered  or  obtunded  hearing  and  rision,  delirium,  insensi- 
bility, muscular  twitchings,  conrulsionB,  and  deep  stupor.  Along  with 
these  symptoms  there  are  usually  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  foit^ 
oi  the  pulse,  pafeneas  of  the  hce,  and  codneas  of  the  akin,  which  ia 
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sometimes  bathed  in  cold  sweftt  The  symptorafl  come  on  usually  in  Imh 
than  half  an  hour,  hicrease  gradnally  in  intcnsily,  and  in  the  eourso  <m 
an  hour  or  tsvo  c*ad  in  uncon«i*iotis(iei^s.  If  the  poison  is  evacualod,  thejJ 
will  go  off  quickly;  otherwise,  they  may  contione  several  hours,  an<fl 
gradually  derliDe,  the  patient  retuniiiif^  to  coneciousnesa,  hut  with  soma 
confusion  of  niiud  and  feehlcnoss  of  niemory  remaining  for  a  langt*r  oli 
shorter  time*  Except  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  of  about  eighteen  monthsj 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  after  taking  about  ten  grains,  nal 
instance  of  f^ital  result  is  on  record  ;  hut  in  many  instances  the  symptomJ 
have  been  very  alarming,  and  quite  BuffiL-icnt  to  suggest  caution  in  thel 
use  of  large  doses.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that>  in  some  of  these  coses  oil 
poisoning,  there  have  been  at  first  evidences  of  high  circulatory  excltM 
ment,  with  flushed  face,  and  other  symptoms  of  determination  of  bloodl 
to  the  head,  followed  by  a  state  of  depression;  while  in  other  cases  tiicJ 
depressed  condition  has  first  occurred,  and  the  symptoms  of  exeitementj 
amounting  even  to  lever  hav<^  follo\v*M|.  It  has  been  attem[)ti*d  t^  ex  J 
plain  tlie  hitter  by  the  reaction  following  depn^^ssion ;  but  we  do  not  bom 
the  same  phenomena  succeeding  the  prostrating  inHuence  of  real  diredfl 
sedativi\*^,  such  as  conium,  chlorofurnn  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etcH 
It  is  mure  pruhable  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  thoJ 
poison  on  the  brain;  and  the  different  states  of  excitement  and  prostrM 
tioQ  were  probably  merely  the  results  of  different  degrees  of  excitant  oH 
irritant  intluence  on  the  cerebral  centri\s.  in  one  instance  being  only  suffi-l 
cient  to  stimulate  them  to  excessive  action,  in  the  other  overwhelmin^j 
them  with  an  active  congestion,  and  thus  preventing  their  duu  influenco^l 
on  the  functions  over  which  they  preside,  whether  of  the  heart,  lung»,  I 
or  special  senses.  The  occurrence  of  febril*-  symptoms,  and  obviouftl 
cerebral  excitement,  after  the  depressing  effects  have  been  for  some  time  I 
experienced,  nuiy  be  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  active  congestion  o(l 
the  cerebral  centres  to  a  point,  at  which  their  operations  are  unembar-l 
rassed,  and  at  which,  couseqncntly,  they  are  enabled  to  extend  the  direct " 
effects  of  their  irritation  throughout  the  system.  If  any  physician  will 
ask  himself  the  f|uestioii,  whether  he  would  venture  to  give  camj>hor,  ia. 
large  doscK.  in  acute  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  ibo  brain,  he 
will  at  least  determine  what  is  his  own  real  belief  of  its  action.  If  be  | 
agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  it  could  do  only  injury  under  such 
circumstancL's,  hv.  will  he  disposed  to  rank  canqilior,  us  is  here  done^ 
among  the  cerebral  stimulants.  Until  he  is  prepared  to  administer  it  as 
an  effectual  remedy  in  such  cases,  ho  cannot  be  thoroughly  eoiiFtiioed  of 
its  direct  sedative  properties. 

The  quantity  in  which  camphor  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  I 
effects  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  individual  peculiarity,  or  to  cir- 
eumstances  not  well  understood.     Thus,  while  Mr  Alexander,  of  Edin- 
burgh, suffered  the  most  threatening  symptoms,  including  convulsions  and 
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stapor,  from  forty  grains,  and  even  twenty  grains  have  produced  alarm- 
ing effects,  more  than  two  drachms  have  been  taken  without  serious 
consequences.  The  ten  grains  which  proved  fatal  in  the  child  of  eighteen 
months,  are  probably  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  given  to 
an  adult  \ 

The  main  remedy  in  poisoning  from  camphor  is  to  evacuate  the  stom- 
ach. The  after  treatment  depends  altogether  on  the  symptoms  pre* 
sented;  but,  in  general,  little  else  is  required. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. — Camphor  probably  acts  on  the  system  at 
large  exclusively  through  the  blood.  That  it  is  absorbed  is  proved  by 
its  odour  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and,  as  some  have  asserted,  in 
the  urine,  and  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
who  distinctly  perceived  the  smell  of  camphor  in  the  portal  blood  of  a 
horse,  to  which  the  drug  had  been  given. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  has  been  already  inferred  that  I 
consider  camphor  as  directly  stimulant,  both  locally  and  generally,  with 
very  little  comparative  influence  on  the  circulation,  but  a  powerful  ac- 
tion in  large  doses  on  the  brain,  and  as  indirectly  sedative  to  all  the 
functions,  including  of  course  that  of  the  heart,  through  the  over-stimu- 
lation or  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres. 

3.  Thsrapeutio  Application. — Camphor  was  probably  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Oreek  and  lloman  physicians,  and  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Arabians.  In  small  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  re- 
peated at  short  intervals  if  required,  it  often  answers  an  admirable  pur- 
pose as  a  nervous  stimulant,  relieving  slight  pains,  vague  uneasiness, 
nervous  headaches,  muscular  twitchings,  restlessness,  jactitation,  etc., 
and  often  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep  by  removing  the  causes  which 
keep  him  awake.  It  is  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  various  diseases, 
generally  in  the  state  of  camphor  water,  or  combined  with  opium  in  the 
officinal  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  or  paregoric. 

In  a  full  dose,  calculated  to  act  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  the  brain  in  a  depressed  state  of  its  functions,  to 
relieve  pain,  and  to  allay  spasm  and  other  nervous  disorder.  It  probably 
produces  the  two  latter  effects  by  rendering  the  cerebral  centres,  through 
its  congestive  influence  upon  them,  insensible  to  the  impressions  sent 
from  the  affected  part,  and  incapable  of  transmitting  influence  to  the 
muscular  or  other  dependent  function. 

The  following  are  the  special  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most  em- 
ployed ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  affection  in  which  the 
indications  above  mentioned  may  be  presented,  it  may  be  used  to  meet 
them,  provided  no  contraindication  exist 

Idiopathic  Fevers.  Whenever,  in  any  one  of  these  complaints,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  character  of  the  fever,  there  may  be  general 
mieaainess,  restlessness,  jactitation,  tremors,  twitchings  or  startings  of 
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the  muscles,  slight  delirium,  wakefulness,  etc.,  and  these  symptonm  ma^ 
be  in  no  degrtie  depeudent  on,  or  connected  with  active  congestion 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  camphor  raay  be  employed  m  a  nervous  8t 
ulant,  and  will  often  be  found  to  act  most  happily  in  relieving  thei 
The  most  convenient  form  for  using  it,  umltr  these  circumstancea,  is  th 
of  the  cajnphor  water  of  the  V.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  of  which  one  or  tw* 
iblespoonfuls  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  desired  effe* 
produced.     The  symptoms  referred  to  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur 
^children,  for  whom,  according  to  the  age,  the  doaii  may  vary  from  thirtj 

linimB  to  one  or  two  fliiidrachmi*,  at  the  same  intervals.     Advanta^ 
IwUl  often  accrue  from  combining  or  alternating  it  with  compound  spiril 
IjQf  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  or  with  spirit  of  nitric  ether  (sweet  spi 
Jof  nitre),  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  thi 
liijuid  preparulious  of  opium,  when  that  medicine  may  be  simultaneougl 
Ifudicated. 

Id  enteric  and  typhus  fevers,  and  in  the  low  typhoid  Mate  of  fehrih 
Vdiseasei  generally^  camphor  is  particularly  indicated;  and  may  somi 
[times  be  employed  with  benefit,  not  only  for  the  purposes  above  mei 
Itioned,  but  alao  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  in  aid  of  wine-whey,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  etc,  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  and 
[Bkin  dry,  atul   the  patient  affected  with  low  muttering  delirium.     Tb 
l-eupposed  diaphoretic  property  of  the  medicine  comes  hei-e  in  aid  of  i 
|«timulant  action  on  the  brain,  which  is  in  a  depressed  condition  undi 
Ithe  sedative  influence  of  the  depraved  blood,  or  directly  of  some  absorl 
Lpoisi^n. 

Inflammation.  Under  the  impreseion  of  its  sedative  powers,  cjuoaph 
fhas  been  recnnimende<i  strong! v  in  inflammatory  diseases  generally,  am 
^especiidlv  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  exe 
ciso  peculiarly  beneficial  powers.  Of  course  it  may  be  used  in  th* 
complaints  when  the  nervous  symptoms  aho\*e  referred  to  call  for  it;  bi 
tit  is  not  in  this  capacity  that  its  employment  is  now  alluded  to.  It 
I  Bupposed,  in  these  complaints,  to  exercise  a  directly  sedative  influen 
[over  the  inflammatory  excitement,  at  the  same  time  favouring  perspi 
[iion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  act  beneficially,  but  not  precisely  i 
I  the  manner  supposed.  Whatever  sedative  influence  it  may  exert  is,  I 
Ibeheve,  secondary,  and  dependent  on  a  direct  stimulation  and  consequent 
[congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres;  and  the  inference  from  this  view  is, 
I  that  it  should  not  be  employed  in  acute  cerebral  inflanmiation.  or  active 
I  cerebral  congestion;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  inflammation  with  a  full 
[strong  pulse  and  sthenic  stat«  of  system,  until  the  vascular  fulness  am 
I  excitement  have  been  subdued  by  depletory  measures.  In  other  words,* 
Ll  think  that  it  acts  npon  the  same  principles  precisely  as  opium  in  these-J 
s,  and,  like  it,  should  be  associated  with  medicines  calculated  to  giro 
'  It  a  direction  to  the  skin,  and  obviate  any  stimulation  it  may  produci 
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saeh  ms  UitAr  emetic,  the  neotral  mixtare,  nitre,  etc.  It  is  fMrobablj  tbe 
amiUiritT  and,  at  the  same  time,  inferioritr  of  its  action  to  that  of  opium. 
that  has  led  to  its  disuse  in  inflammations ;  and  advantage  might  somt^ 
times  accrue,  |Mirticnlarly  in  inflammatorr  rheumatism,  from  having  re- 
eoorBe  to  it  as  a  suhstitute  for  opium,  when  that  medicine,  fh>m  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  may  act  in  some  way  disadrantageously.  When  on  the 
subject  of  opium,  I  shall  more  fully  discuss  its  mode  of  operation  in  in* 
flammations ;  and  what  may  be  said  there  will  apply  in  considerable 
degree  to  camphor.  With  a  view  to  its  antiphlogistic  effects,  it  must  be 
used  in  full  doses. 

Painful  Jffeciians.  Camphor  has  been  occasionally  used  as  an  ano* 
dyne  in  neuralgia,  but  is  much  less  efficient  than  several  other  medicines 
belonging  to  the  c1as&  In  nervous  headaches  it  may  be  useful,  when 
they  depend  on  cerebral  depression ;  and,  in  slight  cases,  when  the  head- 
ache is  merely  an  expression  of  some  trivial  nervous  disorder,  a  small 
dose  of  camphor,  with  a  little  opium,  as  in  the  common  paregoric  elixir, 
will  often  operate  happily.  It  is,  however,  in  dysmenorrhcea  that  cam- 
phor has  been  most  used  merely  as  an  anodyne.  To  ful61  this  indica- 
tion it  must  be  given  in  the  largest  doses. 

Spasmodic  and  other  Nervous  Disorders,  In  the  more  violent  of  the 
painful  spasms,  the  anodyne  and  relaxing  powers  of  camphor,  in  any 
ordinary  dose,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  results  desired.  It  is  of  little 
use,  therefore,  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  ureters,  or  bile-ducts,  in  the  se* 
vere  forms  of  colic,  in  tetanus,  eta;  yet  it  has  been  employed,  with  sup- 
posed advantage,  in  the  violent  cramps  attendant  upon  poisoning  by 
strychnia;  and,  in  conjunction  with  opium,  is  occasionally  used  in  epi- 
demic cholera,  and,  in  small  doses,  in  the  diarrhcaa  or  cholerine  prelimi- 
nary to  that  disease.  In  the  convulsive  affections  produced  through  the 
cerebral  centres,  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  great  asserted 
benefit,  particularly  in  puerperal  convulsions ;  but,  having  no  personal 
experience  of  it  in  this  affection,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend 
it.  It  has  been  used  also  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysterical  convulsions 
with  occasional  advantage ;  but  cannot  be  depended  on  for  more  than 
temporary  relief,  and  often  fails  to  produce  that  In  pertussis,  and  other 
instances  of  spasmodic  cough,  it  may  be  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  more 
efficient  medicines ;  but  is  little  used.  In  the  cough  attendant  upon  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  chest,  in  their  advanced  stages  and  chronic 
forms,  it  may  sometimes  bo  usefully  associated  with  expectorants,  when 
opium  may  be  contraindicated,  or  in  connection  with  that  narcotic.  In 
the  form  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  it  very  often  enters  into  coii^^ 
mia^ures  under  the  circumstances  mentioned;  but,  in  this  form,  should 
not  be  employed  in  the  earlier  stages.  In  the  various  slighter  nervous 
disorders  of  hysteria^  of  the  puerperal  slate,  of  hypochondriasis,  of 
feeble  paralytic  c^ses,  and  of  chronic  debility  in  general,  it  may  bo  used 
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with  occasionai  benefit,  id  small  doses,  as  a  ner?oiis  stimulaot,  either 
alone,  or  associated  with  other  medicines. 

It  has  beeu  much  used  by  some  practitioners  in  insaniti/  to  produce 
sleep  and  quiet  irritation ;  and  may  l:>e  considered  as  indicated  in  that  com* 
plaint  under  similar  circumstances  with  opium,  to  which,  however,  it  i» 
greatly  inferior  It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  melancholy. 
In  occasional  attacks  of  apparently  causeless  mental  depression,  it 
times  acts  very  happily. 

From  its  stimulant  Influence  on  the  nervous  centres^  it  has  been 
in  cases  of  amauroifis,  of  a  purely  functional  character,  with  asserted 
success;  but  it  has,  under  these  circumHtaactfS,  gx'uerally  been  prescribed 
with  other  medicines,  such  as  valerian,  arnica,  etc. 

It  has  been  used  in  delirium  tremens  to  aid  in  procuring  sleep,  as  well 
as  in  quieting  the  varied  nervous  disorders  of  that  aOection;  but,  if  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  merely  as  an  adjuvant  of  opium,  or  in  conJuncUoa 
with  other  narcotics  when  opium  cannot  be  used. 

One  of  tlie  applications  of  camphor  about  which  there  baa  been  the 
greatest  diflerence  of  opinion,  is  to  the  alleviation  of  irritations  of  Uit 
urino'genital  apparatus.  The  testimony,  however,  in  favour  of  its  occftp' 
aional  efficiency  in  morbid  sexual  excitement  is  too  strong  to  be  rejected. 
Sometimes  in  small,  and  sometimes  in  large  doses,  it  has  been  given, 
with  at  least  temporary  advantage,  in  cases  of  nymphomania,  priapiBm^ 
and  uncontrollable  venereal  propensities  exhibited  in  other  forms.  Alone, 
or  associated  with  lactucarium  or  lupulin,  it  may  always  be  given  in 
such  affections  with  hope  of  benefit. 

Many  employ  it  habitually  to  prt-vent  or  relieve  strangury  from  Span* 
tab  flies  used  for  blistering.  For  ihis  purpose  it  is  sprinkled  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  plaster  before  application,  and  is  given  internally  to  relieve 
the  aflection  when  produced.  I  have  never,  however,  found  any  very 
satisfactory  influence  from  it,  in  the  doses  in  which  I  have  been  willing 
to  employ  it;  but  have  no  doubt  that,  in  large  doses,  whether  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum,  it  would  sometimes  have  the  desired  effect ;  bat  the 
relief  obtained,  under  such  circumstances,  by  an  anodyne  enema  of  laudar 
Qum  is  so  prompt  and  certain,  that  I  have  seldom  tliought  it  worth 
while  to  resort  to  less  efficient  means. 

Camphor  has  also  been  employed  in  the  retroeession  of  cidaneous 
eruplionSf  in  order  to  relieve  internal  irritation  by  its  calming  influence, 
and  to  favour  the  return  of  the  eruption  by  its  diaphoretic  action. 

Contraindicaiiona.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  camphor 
should  not  be  given  during  the  existence  of  active  vascular  irritation^ 
congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nor  in  high  febrile  excitement 
with  a  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  system ;  and  that,  in  any  case 
presenting  these  conditions,  whatever  otherwise  may  be  the  indication 
for  its  use,  they  should  be  subdued  before  it  can  with  propriety  be  pre- 
scribed.    Nor  bhould  it  be  administered  when  the  stomach  is  inflamed 
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Local  Use  of  Camphor.  Few  medicines  are  more  frequently  employed 
^  topically  than  camphor.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is  sometimes  inhaled 
in  GMihma,  spcutmodic  coughs^  and  chronic  catarrhal  affections;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  constitutional  impression  may  be  obtained  in 
tfie  same  way.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  an  ordinary  inhaler, 
placed  in  water  more  or  less  heated  to  favour  the  volatilisation  of  the 
camphor.  M.  Raspail  recommends  that  a  small  tube,  a  quill  for  example, 
should  be  filled  with  the  coarsely  pwwdered  medicine,  and  loosely  closed 
at  each  end  so  as  to  admit  the  passag^e  of  air,  and  that  this  should  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cigar,  but  without  burning.  In  the  inha- 
lation of  camphor,  care  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  process,  when  signs 
are  exhibited  of  its  acting  on  the  brain. 

Another  mode  of  using  the  vapours  of  camphor  is  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour  bath.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  be  seated  naked  on  a 
stool,  and  covered  with  a  blanket  closely  applied  about  his  neck,  and 
hanging  down  arouud  him  upon  the  floor.  A  plate  of  heated  metal, 
holding  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  should  then  be  placed  underneath  the 
blanket,  so  that  the  vapours  may  completely  surround  the  body.  A 
similar  arrangement  may  be  made,  by  means  of  crossed  hoops  and  the 
bedclothes,  about  the  patient  in  bed,  if  unable  to  rise.  The  vapour 
thus  applied  is  highly  recommended  by  M.  Dupasquier,  in  chronic 
rheumatism. 

A  piece  of  camphor  held  before  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour  may 
be  snuffed  up  into  the  nasal  passages,  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  coryza. 
Powdered  camphor  has  been  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  various  spasmodic 
and  catarrhal  affections  of  the  air-passages. 

Dissolved  in  different  liquids,  camphor  is  injected  into  the  urethra, 
vagina,  and  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  irritations  of  those  pas- 
sages, and  is  very  much  used  as  an  application  to  the  surface,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  its  anodyne  effect,  in  various  painful  affections,  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  neuralgic  pains,  sprains,  bruises,  chilblains,  etc.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  stimulant  to  gangrenous,  flabby,  and  indolent  ulcers. 

In  the  solid  state,  also,  camphor  is  sometimes  employed  externally. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  powder  in  the  form  of 
snuff,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  made  very  fine.  In  a  similar  state, 
it  may  be  applied  in  cataplasms  to  painful  plurts;  and  half  a  drachm  of 
it,  thus  applied  to  the  perineum,  will  sometimes  relieve  the  chordee  at- 
tendant on  gonorrhoea. 

Administration. — Camphor  may  be  used  in  pill  or  emulsion,  but  the 
latter  form  is  greatly  to  be  pi^ferred ;  as,  in  the  former,  it  is  more  apt  to 
irritate  the  stomach,  probably  by  floating  upon  the  gastric  liquids,  and 
thus  coming  in  a  concentrated  state  into  contact  with  the  mucous  coat 
The  emulsion  may  be  made  by  first  pulverizing  the  camphor  with  a  few 
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drops  of  alcohol,  anrl  then  rubbing:  it  up  with  powdered  ifum  arable,  loatJ 
augar,  and  water,  to  which  a  little  myrrh  may  bo  added,  in  order  ta| 
favour  the  suspension  of  the  camphor.     Another  mode  of  preparing  tl 
omul^ion  is  first  to  dUsolve  the  camphor  in  a  little  chloroform  (see  Ohio 
roform),  and  then  to  incorporate  the  solution,  by  means  of  the  yolk 
an  eggf,  with  water.     The  medicine  may  also  be  given  suspended  ill 
milk ;  hut  an  objection  to  this  is  its  liability  to  uudergo  change  in  a  shor 
time.     The  officioal  afjurou.s  solution,  and  the  tincture,  are  convenient 
forme  for  admimstration. 

The  dose  of  camphor  varies  from  one  to  twenty"  grains.  As  a  simplal 
nervous  slimulantj  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  thrciej 
grains^  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  if  required  For  its  full  effect  as  ^  I 
cerebral  stimulant,  or  indirect  sedative,  the  medinm  dose  is  from  live  i%%\ 
fifteen  grains*  When  a  powerful  efteet  is  required,  as  in  certain  painful  j 
neuralgic  or  spasmodic  affections,  the  dose  maybe  increased  to  a  scruple. 
By  enema,  it  may  be  given  in  twice  or  three  times  these  quantities. 

The  following  preparations  of  camphor  are  offieinaK 

I    1.  CAMPHOR  WATEH — Aqua  Camphob^.  U,  S,,  Br, 

This  is  made,  according  to  the  U,  S.  Pharraacopceia,  by  rubbing  two 
draehms  of  camphor,  first  with  forty  minims  of  alcohol,  afterwards  with 
four  draebuiri  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  lastly  with  two  pints  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  then  filtering.  The  camphor  is  thus  dissolved  in  water  I 
much  more  largely  than  by  j*inii>le  agitation.  The  carbonate  of  mag-J 
uesia  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  dividing  its  particles  minutely.  Each] 
fluidounee  of  the  preparation,  when  well  made,  contains  about  thre^l 
grains  of  camphor.  The  British  preparation,  which  is  made  byexposingj 
camphor,  enclosed  in  a  nitislin  bag,  to  the  solvent  power  of  water  in  tf 
jar,  is  much  feebler,  and  probably  never  used  with  us.  Camphor  water  I 
is  an  elegant  preparation  for  obtaining  the  slighter  effects  of  camphor  1 
as  a  nervous  stimulant,  in  the  nervous  disorders  of  febrile  diseases,  slight 
hysterical  affections,  uterine  after-pains,  etc.  It  also  frequently  servefti 
as  a  good  vehicle  of  other  medicines  in  bowel  complaints,  especially  of  I 
nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acids.  It  is  not  adapted  for  obtaining  the  moroT 
powerful  effects  of  camphor.  The  dose  of  it  is  orio  or  two  tablespoon-] 
fuls  every  hour  or  two.  It  was  a  favourite  application  of  Scudamore  in  { 
^cute  gout,  mixed  with  alcnhol,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  thai 
T>rmer  to  one  of  the  latter  The  mixture  was  applied  to  the  inflamed  j 
joint  on  linen  compresses  of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  by  means  of  bread  poul-i 
tices  saturated  with  it. 

2.  SPIRIT  OF  CAMPHOR.  ^  Sri RiTUS  CAMrijnR.^  U,  &»  Br. — ] 
TiNCTURA  C AMPHORAE.  U.S.  lH5l).  —  Tujciuvc  of  Camphor. 

This  is  simply  a  solution  of  camphor  in  officinal  alcohol  A  fluidraehm  | 
of  it  contains  seven  and  a  half  grains.     It  is  chiefly  usctd  externally,  as  ' 
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an  anodyne  embrocation  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  pains,  chilblains,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc  I  have  sometimes  used  it  mixed  with  6vc  or  six  parts  of 
milk,  and  applied  on  linen  compresses,  as  an  anodyne  and  emollient  in 
acute  gout  It  is  also  frequently  employed  in  nervous  disorders,  as 
lassitude,  faintness,  and  slight  hysterical  affections,  applied  to  the  forehead* 
cheeks,  etc,  and  held  to  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour  may  be  inhaled. 
The  tincture  may  also  be  used  internally,  whenever  the  alcoholic  vehicle 
may  not  be  contraindicated.  The  camphor  is  precipitated  by  water,  but 
may  be  held  in  suspension  by  sugar  or  gum.  The  dose  is  from  ten  drops 
to  a  fluidrachm,  first  dropped  upon  loaf-sugar,  and  then  mixed  with  water. 

3.  CAMPHOR  LINIMENT — Linimentum  Camphorjb.  (7.  S.,  Br. 
This  is  a  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  the  former 

being  employed  to  two  fluidounces  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  locally  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  spirit,  and  as  a  discutient  application  to  gland- 
ular swellings.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  injection  into  the  rectum  in 
the  tenesmus  of  ascarides  and  dysentery,  and  into  the  urethra  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  ardor  urinae  of  gonorrhoea.  As  an  enema,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  fluidrachms  of  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  at  once,  diluted 
with  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  olive  oil ;  and  a  preparation  of  the 
same  strength  may  be  used  for  the  urethra. 

The  Briliah  Pharmacopcsia  directs  a  Compound  Camphor  Liniment 
fLiNiMENTUM  CAMPHORif]  CoMPOSiTUM,)  Consisting  of  camphor,  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  lavender  ;  but  such  mixtures  might  well  be  loft 
to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is  in  fact  a  spirit  of  camphor,  ren- 
dered more  stimulating  by  the  ammonia,  and  intended,  therefore,  to  act 
both  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne.  It  is  employed  externally  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  tincture. 

4.  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OP  OPIUM Tinotura  Oph 

Camphorata.  U.S. — Paregoric. 

This  tincture  will  be  treated  of  among  the  preparations  of  opium,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

6.  SOAP  LINIMENT — Linimentum  Saponis.  U.  S.,  i?r. —Tino- 
tura Saponis  Campiiorata.  U.  S.  1850.  —  Camphorated  Tincture  of 
Soap. 

This  consists  of  Castile  soap,  camphor,  and  oil  of  rosemary,  dissolved 
in  alcohol  diluted  with  one-eighth  of  its  measure  of  water.  It  is  a  clear 
liquid,  and  is  very  much  used  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  rubefacient  lini- 
ment, in  all  the  outward  pains  for  which  camphor  is  locally  employed. 
(See  pages  704-5  )  To  render  it  more  anodyne,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  laudanum,  constituting  the  Anodyne  Liniment  or 
Linimentum  Opii  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia;  and,  if  stronger  rubefa- 
cient properties  are  required,  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  in- 
corporated with  it  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  by  measure.   The  latter 
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preparation  nrny  be  used  as  an  effective  rubefacient  in  pectoral  inflam* 
mation,  an^L^na,  laryn^itiH,  and  tonsillitis. 

0.  CAMPHORATED  SOAP  LINIMENT Linimbntum  Sapo-J 

NI8  CAMPtioitATUM.  LIS.  1850, — Opoffeldoc. 

The  eamphorated  Boap  liniment  is  cs?sentially  the  same  as  the  soap^ 
liniment  jnst  degeribed,  differing-  in  the  kind  of  soap  employed,  which  in  I 
thij^  prl^paration  is  the  eomaion  white  soap*  made  with  animal  fat,  in- 
stead of  the  Castile  soap^  made  with  olive  oil.   The  effect  of  the  substitu- 
tion is  that  the  lininncnt  is  obtained  of  the  conaistence  of  a  jelly^  in  con*] 
aecpHincc  of  the  hot  alcoholic  soUition  of  common  soap  gelatiniKini^  when  ' 
it  cools.     It  is  usnatly  sold  in  broad-mouthed  bottles,  containing  about ' 
four  fliiidouncee.     Though  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  solid  at  ordinary 
tempera  hi  1*68,  it  assumes  the  liquid  state  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  j 
the  body.     It  is  much  used  poptilarly,  under  the  name  of  opotielfloc,  in 
rheumatic  pains,  bruiecB,  sprains,  etc.     It  was,  however^  discarded  from 
the  U.  S,  PharmacopcBia  at  the  late  revision. 


V.  OPIUM.  U.S., Br, 

This  is  a  concrete  juice  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  unripe  eapsulet  ^ 
of  Papaver  sornniferum,  or  the  poppy,  an  annual  plant,  inhabiting  Asia^ ' 
in  different  parts  of  which,  as  woll  as  in  E^ypt,  it  h  abundantly  culti- 
vated for  the  t^ako  of  the  opium  which  it  yields.     There  arc  two  varic- 
ties  of  the  plant,  the  white  and  blark,  both  of  which  afford  opium;  but  i 
it  is  said  to  bo  chiefly  procured  from  ilw  former.    (See  Poppy  Cap^ 
sules.)     The  juice,  when  collected,  is  put  into  convenient  reeeptacks, 
and,  after  eonereting  into  a  proper  consistence,  is  made  up,  either  with 
or  without  addition,  into  masses  of  dilTerent  shape,  usually  surronnded 
with  leaves  to  prevent  their  adhering  together,  and  then  sent  into  market 

Comriieree  is  supplied  with  opiuni  chirHy  from  Hindostan,  Anatolia  or 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It  U  produced  also  in  Persia;  but  little  or  nune 
is  exported.     The  opium  of  Hindostan  is  either  consumed  in  India,  or ' 
sent  to  China,  and  reaches  Europe  and  this  country  only  as  an  olyect  of  ^ 
curiosity.     It  h  the  product  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey,  and  , 
that  of  Egypt,  witli  which  the  western  world  is  supplied.     The  opium 
consumed  in  the  United  i? tales  is  chiefly  the  variety  produced  in  Anato* 
lia,  and  introduced  into  commerce  through  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.    It  is  calied  Turkey  opium,  and  is  usually  distinguished 
into  two  varieties,  the  Smifrna  and  ConManfinople  opium,  so  named 
from  the  ports  from  which  they  are  respectively  distributed.     Of  these, 
the  Smyrna  opium  is  the  one  most  largely  consumed  in  this  country. 
Some  Egyptian  opium  is  occasionally  imported  ;  but  is  seldom  kept  in 
the  shops. 
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1.  Varieties  of  Opium. 

The  only  varieties  which  it  is  Decessary  to  notice  are,  fir^  the  Tnr- 
kej  opium,  including  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and,  secondly^  the 
Bgjrptian. 

1.  Turret  Opium.  — This  comes  in  masses  of  irregrular  size  and  shape, 
from  half  a  pound  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  originally  prob- 
ably spherical,  but  usually  flattened,  or  irregularly  angular,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  while  yet  soft,  in 
the  cases  containing^  them.  On  their  outer  surface  are  the  remains  of 
the  leaves  in  which  they  were  originally  enveloped;  and  adhering  to  it, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  the  light  reddish-brown  capsules  of  a  species 
of  Rumex,  added,  no  doubt,  with  the  object  of  absorbing  moisture,  and 
preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  lumps.  These  arc  usually,  as  first  im- 
ported, soft  and  tenacious  in  the  interior,  but  hard  upon  the  surface. 
When  completely  dried  by  time  and  exposure,  they  arc  brittle,  and  have 
a  somewhat  shining  though  uneven  fracture. 

a.  Smyrna  Opivm.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  Turkey  opium,  the  Smyrna 
is  most  largely  imported.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  variety  kept  in 
our  retail  shops.  Besides  the  characters  above  mentioned,  it  has  the 
peculiarity,  when  cut  into,  and  then  torn,  of  exhibiting  numerous 
minute  shining  tears,  very  obvious  under  the  microscope,  which  some- 
what resemble  small  seeds,  and  are  no  doubt  the  concrete  drops  of  juice 
formed  on  the  capsules,  upon  exudation,  after  these  have  been  incised. 
Along  with  the  tears  are  numerous  minute  pieces  of  the  outer  covering 
of  the  capsule  itself,  scraped  off  with  the  juice.  The  best  Smyrna  opium 
eoDsists  of  these  ingredients  exclusively ;  but  inferior  specimens  are 
often  sent  into  market,  variously  and  in  different  degrees  adulterated, 
uid  frequently  so  much  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  use  in  the  shops.  The 
adulterating  materials  are  an  extract  made  from  the  leaves,  grapes  freed 
from  their  seeds  and  crushed,  different  gummy  matters,  liquorice,  minute 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal,  etc.  Different  samples  of  Smyrna  opium  vary 
in  the  quantity  of  morphia  they  contain  from  3  to  13  per  cent.  The 
better  kind3  ought  to  yield  at  least  8  per  cent  to  a  careful  analysis. 
Qood  Smyrna  opium  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour  in  the  interior. 
When  blackish,  of  a  weak  empyreumatic  odour,  a  sweetish  taste,  a  viscid 
or  greasy  consistence,  an  entirely  dull  fracture  when  dry,  or  containing 
obvious  impurities,  it  should  be  regarded  as  inferior.  If  wholly  without 
the  Rumex  capsules,  or  very  scantily  supplied  with  them,  it  may  be 
looked  on  suspiciously,  as  probably  of  the  kind  which  is  said  to  be  *'  made 
over  again  "  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

b.  Constantinople  Opium,  This,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  variety,  is 
oharacterized  by  the  entire  want  of  the  tears  which  distinguish  the  gen- 
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nine  Smyrna  opium.     But  the  druor  brought  from  Constantinople  hm 
probably  been  taken  thither  from  all  tho  dllTereiit  parte  of  the  Turkish  , 
dominions  where  it  is  produced;  and   it  h  not,  therefore,  a  matt^^r  of] 
surprise  that,  under  this  name,  Smyrna  and  Egyptian  opium  ehould 
have  found  their  way  into  commerce. 

3.  Egyptian  Opium. — This  is  in  flat,  roundish  cakes,  of  different ' 
siEes,  from  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  in  weight,  and  often  either  wrapped 
in  a  popp3^  leaf,  or  presenting  vei^tiges  of  the  loaf,  so  applied  that  the 
midrib  divides  the  cake  into  two  equal  parts.  It  has  none  of  the  Rumex 
capsules,  and  is  always  hard  and  brittle,  breaking  with  a  sniooth  frac**  | 
tnrc  of  a  waxy  lustre.  It  has  usually  much  less  tnorpliia  than  good 
Smyrna  opium,  and  should  not  be  kept  for  use  in  the  shops. 

It  is  important  that  only  good  opium,  of  a  strength  at  least  approach- 
ing to  uniformity,  shoukl  be  kept  for  internal  use,  or  for  nuiking  those 
preparations,  the  strength  of  which  depends  on  that  of  the  opium  used; 
otherwiye  it  w^ould  be  imi>os3ible  to  have  any  fixed  dose  of  this  most  im- 
portant mediciiiej  or  to  prescribe  it  with  any  certainty  of  obtaining  ita 
peculiar  effects  in  the  degree  desired.  The  inferior  kinds,  should  they 
be  admitted  into  the  country,  ought  to  bo  employed  exclusively  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  preparation  of  morphia  or  the  other  alkaloids. 


2.  Properties  of  Opium  in  GeneraL 

Good  opium  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  deep- fawn  colour  in  mass, 
when  dry  yields  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  becomes  adhesive' 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  When  drawn  over  paper,  it  leaves  an 
interrupted  trace  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Its  odour  is  strong,  narcotic, 
iind  peculiar;  its  taste  hitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  nauseous.  When  long 
chewed  it  irritates  the  mouth,  and  may  even  vesicate.  It  is  inflamma- 
ble. Water,  alcohol,  and  the  diluted  acids  extract  its  virtues,  which, 
however,  it  will  not  yield  to  ether  The  liquids  impregnated  with  it 
liave  a  deep-brown  colour, 

Compouilion,  Besides  several  principles  found  in  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, as  gummy  and  extractive  matter,  resin,  a  substance  resembling 
eaoutehouc,  fixed  oil,  albumen,  and  various  mineral  substances  in  very 
small  proportion,  opium  contains  morphia^  narcotina,  eodeia^  narcetn 
or  narceia^  thebaina  or  paramorphia^  papaverina^  and  opiania^  hav- 
ing alkaline  properties,  meconin,  and  porphyrnmn,  which  are  neuter,  an 
acid  denominated  mt'conic  acid,  and  a  characteristic  odorous  principle, 
all  of  wliich  are  peculiar  to  opium.  Morphia  exists  in  it  combined  with 
meconic  acid,  and  probably  in  small  proportions  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Of  these  principles  tbe  only  one  hitherto  much  employed  in  medicine  is 
morjjhia.      Narcotina,   codeia,   and   narceia  have   been   recommended 
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for  special  purposes.  Of  the  remainder,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
and  probably  are  efficient  in  their  action  on  the  system,  so  little  is  posh 
tivcly  known,  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  burden  the  memory  of 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  their  properties.  The  four  particularly 
mentioned  will  be  sufficiently  described  among  the  preparations  of 
opium. 

Incompalibles.  Many  substances  produce  precipitates  with  opium, 
which,  as  they  do  not  affect  its  active  principles,  are  not  medically  in- 
compatible, 60  far  as  the  opium  itself  is  concerned.  With  the  infusion, 
the  alkalies  throw  down  its  alkaloids,  and  the  astringents  containing 
gallo-tannic  acid,  as  well  as  kino,  catechu,  and  rhatany,  precipitate  insol- 
uble tannates  of  the  same  alkaloids;  but  alcohol,  in  considerable  propor- 
tion, or  an  excess  of  acid,  will  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  both  in- 
stances. Tincture  of  galls,  notwithstanding  the  alcohol  it  contains, 
throws  down  a  copious  precipitate. 

Tests  of  Opium.  An  infusion  of  opium  reddens  litmus  paper,  becomes 
turbid  with  solution  of  ammonia,  assumes  a  deep-red  colour  on  the 
addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
meconate  of  iron,  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  copiously  precipi- 
tated by  infusion  of  galls.  But  the  only  satisfactory  test  of  its  value  is 
the  proportion  of  morphia  contained  in  it.  Good  opium,  treated  as 
directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  for  the  preparation  of  morphia, 
should  afford  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  impure  morphia  precipi- 
tated from  its  infusion  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  solution  of  ammo- 
nia ;  and  ether  should  not  dissolve  more  than  from  2  to  4  parts  of  this 
impure  product. 

3.  Effects  upon  the  System. 

It  may  bo  said  of  opium,  in  general  terms,  that,  being  at  first  moder- 
ately stimulant  to  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  energetically  so  to  the  nervous  system  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  brain,  it  subsequently  operates  with  even  greater  en- 
ergy and  universality  as  an  apparent  sedative.  But  little  idea  of  the 
real  powers  of  the' medicine  would  be  obtained  from  such  a  definition  of 
its  effects.  In  order  to  form  an  exact  and  profitable  conception  of  its 
influence,  so  far  as  known,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  through  the  differ- 
ent functions,  and  trace  its  operation  carefully  in  each,  step  by  step.  Its 
yast  importance,  and  diversified  applicability,  call  for  more  minute  details 
than  are  necessary  or  advisable  in  relation  to  most  other  medicines.  I 
shall  consider  it  in  relation  first  to  the  nervous  system,  secondly  to  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  systems,  thirdly  to  other  functions  or  organs, 
and  fourthly  to  the  part  with  which  it  may  be  directly  brought  into 
eontact. 
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I.  Action  vpon  the  Nervous  System.  From  a  full  dose  of  opium,  take 
mternallv,  no  other  immediate  effect  is  ejcperieneed  tban  a  i^light  feelingf] 
of  warmth,  or  perhaps  of  weight  in  the  stomadi.     But  in  a  short  timi 
varying  somewhat  accorcling  to  the  form  in  which  the  medicine  is  ut^cd* 
and  the  state  of  the  stomach,  but  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  mitt- 
uteB.  and  oflen  much  less,  a  sensation  of  fulness  is  felt  in  the  head,  aooQ 
followed  by  a  universal  feeling  of  delietous  ease  and  comfort,  with  an 
elevation  and  expansio!!  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
which  is,  I  think,  among  the  most  characteristic  of  its  eflFccts.     There  ii 
not  the  same  uncontn  til  able  excitement  as  from  alcohol,  hut  an  exalts^ 
tion  of  our  iH^iter  mental  qualities,  a  warmer  glow  of  benevolence,  a  dia- 
position  to  do  great  things,  but  nobly  and  beneficently,  a  higher  devo- 
tional spirit,  and  withal  a  stronger  self-reliance,  and  consciousneBs  ol 
power.     Nor  is  this  consciousness  altogether  mistaken.     For  the  intel 
lectual  and  imaginative  faculties  art>  raised  to  the  highest  point  compati- 
ble with  the  individual  capacity.     The  poet  never  has  brighter  fancies, 
or  dccptir  feelings,  or  greater  felieily  of  expression,  nor  the  philo*5oph 
a  more  penetrating  or  profounder  insight,  than  when  under  the  inftncn 
of  opium  in  thin  stage  of  its  action.     It  seems  to  make  of  the  individual, 
for  the  time,  a  better  and  a  greater  man.     Sometimes  there  may  be  d 
lusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  relatiun  to  tlie  due  succession  or  depend- 
ence of  thought,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the  imagination  and  the  soul 
above  the  level  of  reality.     The  ballueinations,  the  wildness,  the  dell 
rioua  inuijrinntionsof  alcoholi'?  intoxication,  are,  in  general,  quite  wanting, 
Along  with  tills  emotional  and  intellectual  elevation,  there  is  also  m 
creased  muscular  energy;  and  tho  capacity  to  act,  and  to  bear  fatigno^  i 
greatly  augmented. 

If  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  has  been  just  insufficient  to  induce  slee] 
this  delightful  exaltation  may  continue  for  horn's^  supporting  the  min< 
and  body  under  an  amount  of  exertion,  to  which  they  would  be  wholljr' 
inadcquiite  in  their  ordinary  eomlition. 

In  two  remarkable  points,  besides  those  mentioned,  the  operation  of 
opium  differs  from  that  of  alcohol ;  in  the  absence,  namely,  of  that  erotic  ^ 
excitement,   and   that   incapacity  of  combined  muscular  movement  for^ 
a  given    purpose,   which   are   so    strongly   characteristic  of  alcoholic 
stimulation. 

With  the  psychological  phenomena  above  mentioned,  there  is  vcr 
freijuentty  a  roaring,  singing,  or  buzzing  in  the  bead,  of  which  there  i 
scarcely  a  consciousueBS,  unless  the  attention  is  specially  directed  towar 
it     Sometimes  these  noises,  combined  with  throljbiugs  or  thumpinga  ii 
the  brain,  are  somewhat  disagreeable;  but  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  aq 
to  call  back  the  mind  from  its  higher  flights,  or  the  spirit  Irom  its  keeB 
enjoy  menls. 

After  a  length  of  lime  varying,  according  to  the  dose  of  the  drug  and 
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the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  from  half  an  hour,  to  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  or  even  longer,  this  exaltation  sinks  into  a  corporeal  and  mental 
calmness,  which  is  scarcely  less  delicious  than  the  previous  excitcracnti 
and  in  a  short  time  ends  in  sleep.  Perhaps,  in  most  instances,  where  a  * 
full  dose  has  been  taken,  this  result  occurs  within  an  hour.  But,  when 
the  quantity  of  opium  is  insufficient  for  this  effect,  the  individual  will 
remain  awake  for  hours,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  even  for  the  whole 
night,  supposing  the  drug  to  have  been  given  at  bedtime,  lying  calmly 
and  placidly,  without  mental  effort  or  uneasiness,  and  submitting  himself 
to  a  current  of  vague,  but  generally  pleasing  fancies. 

Should  the  dose  be  sufficient  only  to  induce  a  light  sleep,  there  will  be 
a  constant  succession  of  dreams,  having  the  vividness  almost  of  reality, 
usually  pleasant  in  their  character,  but  sometimes  very  much  the  reverse. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  complain  of  excessively  disagree- 
able effects  from  opium,  and  chiefly  of  horrible  dreams  with  which  they 
have  been  tormented  duricg  the  night,  and  to  declare  that  nothing  would 
ever  induce  them  to  take  the  medicine  again ;  but  I  have  almost  inva- 
riably found,  under  such  circumstances,  that  by  increasing  the  dose  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  or  by  giving  an  additional  quantity  when  such 
symptoms  may  have  presented  themselves,  that  sound  sleep  is  induced, 
and  all  discomfort  vanishes.  So  real  do  these  dreams  appear,  and  so 
much  like  waking  thoughts,  that  patients  will  often  assert  that  they  have 
not  closed  their  eyes  all  night,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  have  scarcely 
been  awake  during  that  time. 

The  illusions  of  opium  are  so  strong  that  one  who  uses  the  drug  ha- 
bitually can  sometimes  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  realities;  and  I 
have  known  intelligent,  well  educated  men,  having  the  ordinary  regard 
for  opinion,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  suspicion  of  insanity,  to  make 
statements,  in  the  presence  of  numbers,  as  to  occurrences  which  were 
known  to  every  one  present  to  be  impossible,  but  were  as  fully  believed 
by  themselves  as  any  other  event  of  ordinary  life ;  and  I  have  been  able 
to  explain  such  abi^rrations,  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dreams 
produced  by  opium  had  been  mistaken  for  realities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  perfectly  truthful  persons  have  thus  got  the  credit  of  habitual  men- 
dacity, when  in  fact  their  only  immorality  was  the  habitual  use  of  opium, 
perhaps  to  relieve  sufferings  otherwise  intolerable. 

When  opium  exercises  its  full  soporific  influence,  the  sleep  is  usually 
profound  and  dreamless,  and  continues  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours. 
Should  the  patient  be  awakened  before  the  dii*ect  effect  of  the  medicine 
has  been  exhausted,  the  feelings  of  comfort  or  bienaiae  before  expe- 
rienced will  often  continue  for  hours  in  the  following  day ;  and  I  have 
known  the  same  thing  to  happen  repeatedly  even  after  a  good  night^s 
rest.  But  generally,  upon  awaking  from  the  full  uninterrupted  effects  of 
opium,  the  patient  experiences  a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression,  indi- 
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cated  hj  1ang:nor  aod  listlessness,  a  relascod  surface,  a  ratber  feeble  pulse, 
and  not  iinfrc^qiionlly  loss  of  appetjto,  nau8«ia,  and  even  vonjiting,  This^ 
however,  gradually  pasi?es  away^  and  the  gystera  returns  to  il8  ordinary 
condition,  without  having  experienced  any  appreciable  disadvantage. 

A  remarkable  diminalion  of  senaibility  SLitem]?^  the  narcotic  operation 
of  opiiiai,  beginning  even  before  the  soporitie  effect,  and  continuing  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  tbroughout  the  direct  action  of  the  medicine,  and 
even  into  the  secondary  stage  of  depression.  It  is  the  general  sensibility, 
or  that  to  painful  iiuprtssions,  which  is  first  and  most  prominently  af- 
fected ;  but  the  special  senses  are  in  some  degree  Involved,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  very  large  doses;  though  I  have  met  with  no 
instance,  even  of  opium  poisoning,  in  which,  until  the  advanced  stage 
when  profoiHid  coma  had  set  in,  the  patient  could  not  hear  and  sco  when 
roused.  In  this  resjjeet  opium  dilTer^t^trikingly  from  some  other  narcotic 
medicines,  and  cspcciall)^  belladonna, 

2.  Acliofi  upon  the  Circulation.  It  wa.s  long  an  undecided  pointy 
whether  opium  was  to  he  regarded  as  stiiiinlant  or  sedative.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Crumpe,  published  in  1193,  decided,  what  any  one 
might  have  determined  for  himself  by  counting  his  own  pulse  under  a 
dose  of  opium,  that,  in  its  first  operation,  it  is  stimulant  at  least  to  the 
circulation.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  its  administration,  the 
pulae  IB,  in  general,  moderately  increafied  in  frequency,  fulness,  and  force, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  warmer,  and  th^ 
face  somewhat  flushed.  When  the  period  of  general  excitement  is  past, 
and  that  of  calmness  or  drowsiness  supervenes,  the  poise  either  resumes 
itsoriM^inal  cmidition  as  to  rre<|tiency,  or,  under  a  large  dose  of  the  opium, 
beeomt'S  some  what  slower,  retaining,  however,  its  fulness  and  for  a  tmie 
its  force.  In  this  conditirm  it  continues  for  some  time  during  the  period 
of  isteep;  but  then  gradually  relaxes,  and  becoines  soft  with  the  relaxing 
surface,  and  in  the  end,  participates  in  the  general  depression  which 
attends  the  cessation  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  medicine. 

With  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  respiration  is  alsoaome* 
what  quirkenod;  and,  as  the  former  becomes  slower,  the  latter  undergoes 
a  similar  change,  and  geutirally  even  in  a  greater  degree.  Under  the  full 
Influence  of  opium,  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  is  the  relative 
slowness  of  the  breathing,  which  is  sometimes  even  stertorous,  when  the 
sleep  is  profound. 

Corresponding  with  the  enndition  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
movements  is  that  of  the  bhjod  itwelf  Retaining  its  fiorid  colour  for  n 
time,  it  may  give  a  bright  tint  to  the  complexion  during  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement;  but,  with  the  diminished  influence  from  the  respiratory  ceft- 
tres,  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  is  less  thoroughly  efleeted,  and 
the  blood  becomes  darker-hued.  Tliis  is  not  very  obvious  from  ordinary 
doses  of  opium  j  but,  when  it  has  been  very  largely  taken,  the  veaoue 
hue  upon  the  surface,  and  particularly  in  the  face^  is  often  conspicuous. 
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8.  Action  upon  other  Functions  or  Organs.  Some  other  effects  of 
opinm,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  local  than  the  preceding,  are 
yet  very  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

On  the  secretions  its  influence  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
of  them  are  diminished  by  it,  perhaps  all  occasionally ;  but  some  are  at 
times  promoted,  and  one,  that,  namely,  of  the  surface,  generally  so. 
The  mucouH  secretion  is  almost  invariably  diminished.  Hence,  in  part, 
the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  fauces,  which  char- 
acterizes the  action  of  opium.  The  same  deficiency  probably  exists 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  contributing  to  the  (hirst  which  is 
among  its  prominent  symptoms.  There  is  often  also  a  feeling  of  dryness 
in  the  conjunctiva  from  the  same  cause.  The  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands  is  certainly  diminished,  and  probably  that  also  of  the  pancreas. 
The  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  much  impaired  by  a  continued  use 
of  the  medicine,  as  may  be  known  by  the  light-coloured  passages  fVom  the 
bowels.  This  I  have  very  often  noticed ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  effects 
which  the  physician  will  have  most  frequently  to  counteract.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  single  dose  produces  a  proportionate  effect.  The 
kidneys  are  variously  affected.  In  the  greater  numl^er  of  instances  their 
secretion  is  diminished,  especially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ;  but 
I  have  sometimes  known  it  to  be  powerfully  promoted,  particularly  by 
the  salts  of  morphia.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  few  diuretics  act  more  co- 
piously than  this  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  effect  generally  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  or  two  after  the  administration  of  the 
medicine.     It  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  skin  is  kept  cool. 

The  diaphoretic  effects  of  opium  are  well  known.  I  seldom,  however, 
witness  this  effect  when  the  patient  is  walking  about.  When  he  is 
warmly  covered  in  bed,  it  is  extremely  common ;  and  sometimes  the  dis- 
charge is  profuse.  It  does  not  usually  come  on  until  the  patient  has 
slept  for  some  time,  and  is  mo&t  copious  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  sleep.  It  is  very  common  to  awake  in  the  morning  bathed  in  sweat. 
This  diaphoretic  property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  ipecac- 
uanha. 

The  itching  sensation  in  the  skin  ^ich  opium  is  apt  to  produce  may 
be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  prick- 
ling, and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  often  very  annoying 
to  the  patient,  and  may  even  prevent  sleep.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
attended  with  a  miliary,  erythematous,  or  urlicarious  eruption ;  but  this 
effect  is  relatively  rare;  at  least  I  have  seldom  noticed  it. 

The  stomach  may  be  at  first  moderately  excited  by  opium ;  but  the 
effect  soon  ceases,  and  is  followed  by  a  marked  diminution  of  its  func- 
tion. The  appetite  is  diminished,  and  the  digestion  impaired.  These 
effects  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  in  part  to  a  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  and  mucus ;  but  are  probably  mainly  dependent  on  a  want 
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of  tho  accustomed  influence  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  dimin- 
ighecl  call  far  food  from  the  nutritive  function. 

Tije  Itottmls  are  generaUy  constipated.  This  is  among  the  most  con- 
stant cfTects  of  ojHUin,  though  it  is  not  invariable.  It  probablj  depends 
on  diflerent  causes,  among  which  may  Ijo  nieritionod  tlie  diminished  se- 
cretiun  of  bile,  of  pancreatic  liquor,  and  of  njucus,  and  the  diminiabod 
supply  of  chyme  from  tho  stomach ;  but  the  chief  cause  is  probably  a 
deficiency  of  influence  from  the  organic  nervous  centres,  through  which 
the  muscular  eout  becomes  enfeebled,  and,  as  it  were,  partially  paralyzed. 

The  activity  of  the  nutritim  proceaa  is  much  diminished ;  and  conso- 
quently  less  food  is  re{|uired.  This  is  much  more  obvious  from  the 
habitual  use  of  opium,  than  from  a  single  dose;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  .'produces  the  same  efifect  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
It  doc*^  not  follow  that  emaciatiou  must  take  place.  On  the  eojitrary, 
the  body  often  retains  its  weight,  and  sometimes  even  gains  under  the 
continued  use  of  the  drug,  if  not  taken  in  gi*eat  excess.  This  is  explained 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is 
diminished  equally  with  nutrition,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree. 

Not  only  the  voluntary  myscles,  and  those  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
sutler  a  diminution  of  their  power  in  the  second  stage  of  the  action  of 
opium,  but  (hone  of  the  bladder  qIho,  so  that  there  is  occasionally  some 
diflleulty  in  ptL^sin*^  thr  urine  from  this  cause;  but  the  effect  is  aeldom 
obvious,  unless  from  very  large  doses. 

4.  Action  on  the  Pari  to  which  the  Opium  may  he  Applied.  To  what- 
ever part  opium  may  be  applied,  if  vital,  it  is  cap.»ble  of  producing  its 
general  effects^  Injected  into  the  rectum,  or  sprinkled  uf)on  tl»e  skin 
deprived  of  the  epidermis,  it  operates  with  almost  m  ranch  certainty  as 
when  swallowed.  In  the  lower  animak,  when  introduced  into  ihc  cel- 
lular tissue,  it  acts  witli  great  energy;  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  produces 
convulsions  and  death;  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  weakens  or  sus- 
pends its  action.  Through  the  skin,  protected  by  the  epidermis,  it  aete 
very  slowly  and  feebly  upon  the  system. 

Upon  the  part  itself  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  it  produces 
a  series  of  effects  anahigous  to  th^e  upon  the  system  generally.  The 
first  effect  is  slightly  to  stimulate,  the  second  to  diminish  sensibility  and 
the  power  of  action.  Thus,  when  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  urethra,  the  blistered  skin,  or  the  sur- 
face of  wounds  or  uk*ei*fi,  it  tirst  occasions  heat,  pain,  and  some  degree 
of  inflamnuition  ;  and  it  has  already  been  stated  tlnU,  when  long  chewed, 
it  will  sometimes  blister  the  mouth;  but,  after  a  time,  the  pain  ceases, 
and  the  several  surfaces  become  less  sensible  to  ordinary  impressioDS 
upon  them.  Even  through  the  cuticle  it  is  capable  of  producing  some 
anodyne  influence. 

5.  Idiosyncraisies.  Oa  certain  individuals  opium  produces  peculiar  ef- 
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Ibcts,  which  differ  according  to  their  several  idiosyncrasies.  Thus,  in 
some  persons  it  causes  much  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  excitement, 
intoxicating  them  like  alcohol,  rendering  them  more  or  less  delirious,  and 
eTen  producing  convulsions.  It  is  said  to  have  these  effects  frequently 
on  the  negro  and  the  Malay ;  but  I  have  not  observed  any  special  pe- 
enliarity  of  the  kind  in  negroes  of  this  region.  In  some,  it  gives  rise, 
even  in  large  doses,  to  headache,  restlessness,  and  utter  inability  to  sleep; 
while  in  others  it  acts  with  extraordinary  energy  as  a  soporific,  even  in 
small  doses.  There  are  individuals  who,  when  they  take  it,  always  suf- 
fer excessively  from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  with  spasm 
of  the  stomach.  Not  a  few,  though  they  experience  in  the  same  manner 
as  others  its  direct  influence,  yet  arc  so  much  troubled  with  subsequent 
nansea,  and  general  distress,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  medicine  in 
their  cases.  It  is  said  even  to  purge  some  individuals,  and  in  others  to 
produce  colic  I  have  repeatedly  known  it,  in  merely  stimulant  doses, 
to  provoke  an  attack  of  neuralgic  pain,  in  a  person  liable  to  this  affec- 
tion. The  probability  is,  that  some  of  these  abnormal  effects  are  owing 
to  certain  constituents  of  opium  which  are  generally  productive  of  no 
inconvenience,  or  to  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  active  principles  may 
be  combined  or  associated  in  the  drug.  It  is  certain  that  they  may  very 
frequently  bo  obviated  by  particular  modes  of  preparing  the  opium  for 
Qse,  consisting  either  in  separating  from  it  the  obnoxious  matters,  or 
modifying  the  state  of  its  active  matter.  Thus,  morphia,  or  the  black 
drop,  or  the  aqueous  extract,  or  the  deodorized  tincture,  can  be  borne 
well,  when  opium  itself,  or  other  preparations  would  be  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  or,  if  retained,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience. 

6.  Effects  of  Variation  and  Repetition  of  the  Dose.  As  a  general 
rale,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  opium  connected  with  the  quantity 
administered,  the  stimulant  effect  is  protracted  by  a  diminution,  and 
shortened  by  an  increase  of  the  dose ;  while  exactly  the  reverse  is  true 
of  the  subsequent  narcotic  effect,  the  intensity  of  which  is  proportionate 
to  the  amount  taken. 

There  are  few  medicines  to  which  the  system  becomes  more  rapidly 
habituated  than  this.  By  increasing  the  dose  at  short  intervals,  the 
quantity  which  may  be  swallowed,  with  present  impuniby,  may  bo  indefi- 
nitely augmented.  An  ounce  or  more  is  frequently  consumed  daily  ;  and 
even  pints  of  laudanum  have  been  taken  in  the  same  time. 

7.  Acute  Poisoning,  It  has  been  said  that  poisonous  quantities  of 
<^ium  sometimes  occasion  no  stimulant  effect  whatever,  but  are  imme- 
diately sedative.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  which  would  justify  this 
statement,  and  do  not  think  that  the  fact  stated  is  possible.  Opium  is 
not  sufficiently  stimulant  to  overwhelm  the  stomach,  as  enormous  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  may  do,  and  produce  almost  instant  death,  without  di- 
recUj  reaching  the  brain.     Before  any  very  powerful  effect  can  take 
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|>iace,  time  must  be  allowed  for  absorption.  The  fjnjg  cannot  all  he  ab- 
sorbed at  once.  A  small  portion  must  larst  enter  the  circulation,  and, 
wlieu  this  reacbcB  the  brain,  it  must  act  upon  it  as  a  stimnlant.  And 
8ucU  I  believe  to  be  invariably  the  cas^e,  when  opium  has  been  swal- 
lowed. I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  a  careful  examination  niade  at 
the  beginning:  will  discover  evidences  of  this  stimulation.  I  have  heard 
of  one  instance  in  which  an  individual,  who  had  token  a  poisonous  dose, 
walked  u  distance  exceeding  a  mile,  and  back  again,  before  the  narcotic 
effects  were  experienced.  A  verj  powerful  emotion^  wholly  preoccupy- 
ing the  mind,  may  have  the  effect  of  postponing  tlie  operation  of  the 
poison ,  and  in  some  measure  eoynteracthig  it,  as  physical  pain  is  known 
to  do,  for  example,  in  violent  colic  and  tetanus.  But,  generally  speak^ 
ing,  the  larger  fhe  quantity  of  the  opium  taken,  especially  in  a  liquid 
form,  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  unmixed  stiiimlation.  In  a  very  short 
time,  under  a  poisonous  dos?e,  drowsines?s  conies  on,  soon  followed  by 
profound  stupor.  The  patient  bocomcs  apparently  quite  senseless,  and 
lies  without  other  observable  motion  than  that  of  respiration,  which  i& 
very  bIow,  and  not  unfrequcntly  stertorous.  A  dark  suflfusion  of  tht* 
countenance  conies  on,  with  an  utter  want  of  expression.  So  common 
is  this,  that,  by  its  absence,  I  have  been  able  to  detect  a  case  of  pretended 
poisoning  from  opium.  The  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  pupils  alniost  al- 
ways contracted  at  this  stage.  The  pulse  is  slow,  and  generally  full  and 
Strong,  not  unlike  that  of  apoplexy,  and  indicating  anything  but  feeble- 
ness in  the  heart's  contractions.  I  Inive  known  it  to  be  so  extremely 
forcible  as  almost  irresistibly  to  call  fur  the  use  of  the  lancet,  lest  injur)' 
might  be  done  to  the  brain.  Tlie  coma,  however,  Is  not  complete  for 
several  hours.  The  paticnt.s  are  almost  always  capable  of  being  roused, 
•and  kept  for  a  time  partially  awake,  by  being  dragged,  half  walking, 
around  the  apartment.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  they  are 
extremely  desirous  to  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  and  the  only  motive  by  which, 
in  some  instances,  I  have  been  able  to  induce  them  to  swallow  the  drink 
or  medicine  offered,  has  been  to  assure  them  that,  if  they  would  take  it. 
they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time.  During  this  half-awake  con- 
dition, it  is  surprising  to  notice  the  change  in  the  cuhjur  of  the  surface, 
which,  hcrore  alniost  purplfBli  from  the  venous  hue  of  the  blood,  now  rc^ 
assumes,  in  aconsidcniblc  degree,  its  natural  appearance;  but  the  instant 
the  patient  is  permitted  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  the  dark  suffusion  of  face 
returns,  with  the  slow,  lubotired  breathing.  Convnisions  are  said  some- 
tiojes  to  occur;  but,  though  1  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
from  opium,  I  have  met  with  them  in  no  one  instance.  The  whole  of  the 
voluntary  muBcIes  appear  relaxed  and  powerlos^i.  The  skin,  too,  is  re- 
laxed, but  not  often  perspiring  at  tliis  period.  Death  seldom  takes  place 
in  this  stage  of  cerebnd  oppression.  After  a  few  hours,  the  coma  becomefe 
more  profound,  so  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  be  roused.    The  venous 
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suffusion  of  the  countenance  begins  to  give  way  to  paleness.  The  skin 
becomes  cooler  and  more  relaxed.  The  pulse,  though  in  general  still 
slow,  diminishes  gradually  in  fulness  and  strength.  The  breathing  be- 
comes slower  and  slower,  till  at  length  a  considerable  interval  elapses 
between  the  successive  inspirations.  I  was  once  struck  with  this  state 
of  respiration  in  a  child,  whom  I  had  been  attending  for  catarrhal  fever. 
Suspecting  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  prescription,  and 
that  opium  had  been  given  in  a  large  dose,  I  took  the  parent  of  the  child 
with  me  to  the  shop  of  the  druggist,  and  found  that  a  cough  mixture  had 
been  prepared  with  at  least  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  morphia  di- 
rected. Happily,  though  alarmingly  ill,  the  child  recovered  under  sup- 
porting measures.  At  length  a  condition  of  utter  prostration  ensues; 
the  pulse  ceases  to  be  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  there  is  a  universal  cold 
clammy  sweat  over  the  body;  the  respiration,  occurring  at  lengthening 
intervals,  at  last  ceases ;  and  death  apparently  takes  place.  The  heart, 
however,  yet  beats  very  feebly;  and  a  short  period  is  still  allowed  for 
the  application  of  restorative  measures,  before  the  case  becomes  quite 
hopeless. 

The  stage  of  prostration  usually  commences  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  and  sooner  if  it  has  been  removed 
artificially  from  the  stomach ;  and  death  generally  occurs  in  from  six  to 
twelve  hours.  If  the  patient  survive  the  twelfth  hour,  he  usually 
recovers,  though  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  fatal  termination 
has  taken  place  much  later.  It  has  sometimes  also  occurred  before  the 
sixth  hour,  even  so  early,  it  is  asserted,  as  the  third.  In  such  a  case, 
the  patient  dies  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  opium  on  the  brain, 
as  in  congestive  apoplexy.  Ordinarily,  I  believe,  death  results  from  the 
vast  prostration  of  the  nervous  power,  consequent  upon  the  previous 
excessive  excitement;  and,  if  the  patient  can  be  supported  through  this 
period  of  collapse,  he  will  in  all  probability  recover.  From  a  quantity 
just  insufficient  to  cause  death,  the  prostration  following  the  congestive 
influence  of  the  poison  is  extreme ;  but,  at  the  lowest  point,  the  system 
begins  to  react,  and  gradually  returns  to  health,  though  frequently 
through  a  series  of  nervous  disorder  and  variously  deranged  function, 
which  mark  the  violent  strain  to  which  the  brain  has  been  subjected. 

The  quantity  of  opium  which  may  prove  fatal  varies  so  much  with 
constitutional  peculiarities,  or  the  existing  state  of  the  system  from  any 
cause,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  approximate  the  fatal  dose  in 
reference  to  any  particular  individual.  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  treatise 
on  poisons,  mentions  an  apparently  well  authenticated  case,  in  which 
death  took  place,  in  an  adult  man,  from  four  grains  and  a  half  of 
opium  with  nine  grains  of  camphor;  whereas  half  a  fluidounce  of  laud- 
anum has  been  repeatedly  known  to  be  taken,  by  persons  not  accustomed 
to  the  tise  of  opium,  without  such  a  result.     Death  often  occurs  from 
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quanttties  varyin;^  from  half  a  fiuidoiinrp  of  latidonura  to  two  or  Ibr 
fluidounoes,  or  from   about  twenty  grains  lo   one  or  two  drachms 
opium.     Idfants  are  peculiarly  &Ui?ccptil>Ie  to  tho  poisonous  influrnrc 
the  dru^.     1  was  once  called  to  R-e  a  ebild,  between  one  and  two  year 
old,  in  a  dying;  ettate»  to  whom  its  mother  had  given,  rubbed  up  wit! 
water,  the  residuary  matter  in  a  teaspoon,  after  the  evaporation  of  some 
laudanum  whieh  had  been  left  in  it.     She  thoug^ht  slie  mifjht  be  able  to 
obtain  cnouj^h  in  thij?  way  for  a  dose.     Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinbur;^h,  haa^ 
seen  death  result  in  a  child,  a  few  weeks  old,  from  four  drops  of  laud« 
num;  and  I  wo  and  a  half  drops  killed  another  cldld.  three  days  old 
{Christiwin  on  Poisonn.)      The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  fact 
Ib,  thai  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  exceeding  the  ordinary  full 
dose  of  opium,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  safe.     It  may  be  vcrjjH 
frequently  dune  witli  impunity,  but  at  any  lime  a  fatal  result  may  oceiiR^I 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever  riecesssary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  give 
more  than  two  g-rains,  as  a  beginnins'  dose,  to  an  adult  wholly  unaccua- 
tomed  to  the  medicine,     it  can  be  repeated  in  a  short  time,  if  necessary, 
and  may  bo  inereaBed  after  tes^tijig  the  auseeplibility  of  the  patient.    Fo 
an  infant,  during  tlie  firsjt  week  or  two.  not  more  than  half  a  drop  « 
laudanum  should  be  given  at  first,  and  to  one  a  year  old  not  more  tha 
two  drops. 

In  some  rare  in^ttances,  after  a  poiBonous  dose  of  opium  has  been  swal*j 
lowed,  vomiting  has  come  on  spontaneously,  and  saved  the  life  of  thi 
patient  by  discharging  the  poi.son. 

Opium  may  prove  poisonouB^  as  well  when  injected  into  the  rectum  aa, 
when  given  by  the  mouth;  but  it  i?  probable  that  a  larger  qnanUtjl 
would  be  required  to  produce  fatal  elTeels,      Some  doubts,  however,  hav 
been  thrown  upon  the  supposed  relative  insusceptibility  of  the  recttimjl 
and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  comparatively  small  doiics,  exhibited 
by  enema,  have  iirodueed  alarming  effects.     An  instance  has  been  rey 
ported  by  Dr.  Anstie,  of  London,  in  which  a  man  died  from  the  eflfects  < 
three  grains  of  morphia  injected  into  the  rectum.  (Med.  T,  andOaz.,  Fel 
1803,  p.  134.)     Still,  such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  e.xceptional,  depend- 
ing on  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patients;  antl  the  opinion  that  more  of  the 
narcotic  is  required  to  produce  a  given  eli'ect  adniinistercd  by  the  rectam^l 
than   b}'  the  stomach  is  probably  true  as  a  general  rule.     Opium  \9^^ 
asserted  to  have  destroyed  life  by  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
A  flaxseed  poultice  saturated  with  laudanum,  and  applied  to  the  leg  of  i 
soldier  affecled  with  erysipelas,  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal,  (Chrit^iiaon 
on  Poisons  )     The  case  of  a  young  man  is  reported  in  the  Annuaire  dg 
Th^rapeufique  (a,d.  18iH,  p.  5),  who  was  thought   to  have  peri8he4>| 
through  the  efl'ects  of  a  cataplasm  to  his  epigastrium,  upon  which  the 
contents  of  a  laudanum  bottle  had  been  poured.     A  medical  friend  of 
my  own,  in  whose  word  I  place  entire  reliance,  refiorted  to  me  the  ease 
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of  a  child  destroyed  by  the  repeated  external  application  of  laudanum. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  not  specially  stated  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
abrasion  of  the  skin ;  but,  if  the  poison  is  fatal  upon  the  sound  skin, 
how  much  more  likely  to  be  so  upon  a  denuded  surface,  or  upon  an 
ulcer  or  wound  I  Laudanum  should  never,  therefore,  be  used  recklessly 
even  as  an  external  remedy. 

The  morbid  appearances  after  death  from  laudanum  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  serous  eflFusion,  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  a  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  and  a  liquid  state  of  the 
blood.     In  a  few  instances,  effusion  of  blood  has  been  found. 

Treatment  of  Acuie  Poisoning.  There  is  no  antidote  to  opium  which 
can  be  relied  on.  The  important  indications  are  to  evacuate  the  stom- 
ach, and  to  support  the  system  in  the  state  of  prostration  which  follows 
the  direct  influence  of  the  poison.  The  first  indication  is  to  bo  met  either 
by  emetics,  or  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  the  two  combined.  If  called  at 
any  period  before  prostration  has  taken  place,  one  of  these  measures 
should  be  resorted  to.  For  various  reasons,  I  prefer  first  the  trial  of 
emetics.  They  are,  in  general,  more  immediately  at  command,  and  time 
is  an  object  of  much  importance.  Besides,  if  solid  opium  has  been  swal- 
lowed, it  must  remain  in  the  stomach,  when  the  pump  is  used,  if  in 
masses  too  large  to  pass  through  the  tube.  I  was  once  cognizant  of  a 
case  of  this  kind.  A  young  man  was  brought  to  my  house,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  taken  solid  opium.  He  was  sent  immediately  to 
the  hospital,  where,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  stomach-pump  was 
promptly  applied,  and  everything  apparently  evacuated.  The  patient, 
however,  died.  I  was  convinced  that  a  portion  of  opium  had  remained 
in  the  stomach,  because  too  large  to  enter  the  tube ;  and  from  that  time 
I  determined  never  to  depend  on  the  stomach-pump,  in  any  case  where 
opium  had  been  swallowed  in  mass,  however  small  the  fragment  Be- 
sides, there  may  be  an  hour-glass  contraction,  which  might  yield  to  an 
emetic,  but  not  to  the  stomach-pump.  I  once  attended  a  case  in  which, 
after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  seemed  to  have  been  completely  dis- 
charged under  the  influence  of  emetics,  a  sudden  gush  of  liquid  was 
thrown  up,  smelling  strongly  of  laudanum.  Had  the  stomach-pump  been 
relied  on  in  this  case,  it  might  have  ended  fatally.  When  emetics  can- 
not be  made  to  act,  this  instrument  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  it  may 
often  also  be  advantageously  used  in  conjunction  with  emetics,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  refuses  to  swallow,  as  it  then  affords  the  means 
of  introducing  the  medicine  into  the  stomach. 

The  emetics  I  prefer  are  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuanha.  The  for- 
mer is  very  prompt  and  energetic,  safer  in  large  doses  than  sulphate  of 
copper,  because  less  corrosive,  and  than  tartar  emetic,  because  less  seda- 
tive or  prostrating  in  its  influence.  The  ipecacuanha  is  also  a  quick  and 
active  emetic,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  safe  in  almost  any  quantity. 
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Thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  may  b« 

p^iven  at  once,  and  repeated  every  twenty  minutes  until  they  operate. 
Indeed,  the  ipecacfmnhn  nmy  he  thrown  in  ab  Hbiium,.  I  should  fear  an 
indefinite  repetition  of  the  sulphate;  for,  though  it  may  produce  no  por- 
eeptihle  irritation  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  in  con  sequence  of  the  want! 
of  t!.useeptibility  in  the  stomach,  it  mayyet  Jeavo  an  impression  behind, 
which,  upon  the  occorrenee  of  reaction,  may  end  in  inflammation.  In  a 
case  of  opiate  puiBoning  in  a  woman,  which  occurred  to  me  many  ytnx% 
since,  the  patient,  after  the  eraeuation  of  llje  poigon,  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  etate  of  progtralion,  from  which  she  was  saved  wiih  diffictdty, 
Among  the  measures  employed  to  excite  her,  was  a  pair  of  sinapismi 
applied  to  the  legs.  As,  in  the  existing  insensible  state  of  the  skin,  they 
produced  neither  pain  nor  redness,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  fof^ 
three  hours.  When  they  were  taken  off,  no  nibefaction  was  visibla 
But  when  the  system  reacted,  violent  inflammation  took  place  in  the  autw 
fat^  with  w^hich  they  had  been  in  contact,  foUowed  by  vesication  and 
ubstiuate  superficial  ulceration,  which  was  long  in  healing.  Applying 
this  observation  to  the  influence  of  irritants  on  the  Btomaeh,  1  felt  cou* 
vinced  that,  by  pving  largely  of  subhtances  of  this  kind,  though  they 
might  not  act  at  the  time,  we  might  upor»  the  occurrence  of  reaction  have 
violent  andvperhaps  fatal  gastritis.  It  is  probably  not  going  too  far  to 
say 4  that  some  of  the  deaths  in  narcotic  poisoning,  which  Itave  occurred 
notwithstainiiiig  the  complete  evacuntton  of  the  poison,  may  have  re- 
st! Itcrj  from  this  cause,  I  have  never,  therefore,  proceeded  further  with 
4he  sulphate  of  zinr  than  to  give  three  doses ;  and  have  not  ventured  on 
ilphatc  of  copper  at  all  Yet  I  have  never  failed  in  evacuating  the 
stomach  by  emeticH.  wh<*n  I  have  employed  them  in  these  cases. 

The  emetic,  bowever,  should  be  aided  by  various  accessory  meaaure& 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  use  of  largo  quantities  of, 
warm  water,  or  warm  chamomiJe  tea,  of  winch  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  swallow  tumblerful  after  tumljieiful,  until  the  stomach  will  re- 
ceive DO  more.  The  throat  also  may  be  tickled  by  a  feather,  in  order  to 
ronse  the  stomach  by  its  sympathies.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  ia 
not  so  much  in  the  direet  insusceptibility  of  the  stomach  as  in  that  of| 
tho  cerebral  centres,  through  an  impression  upon  which  it  is  that  emetics 
are  enabled  to  act.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  rouse  Ihese  centres,  and 
n*nder  x\wm  tiiore  sensible  to  the  naui^t^aiing  Impression.  For  li»is  pur- 
pose, cold  water  may  be  dashed  on  the  face,  head,  or  neck  of  the  patient* 


I 


4 


•  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recordeU  t>j  Dr.  A.  Le  B.  Monroe,  of  Medwaj,  Mas^s- 
ohoeett^,  in  which  life  aeeuiB  to  bave  bevn  Hnrcil,  i^ftcr  the  swallowing  of  two  oiinci^a 
of  laudiitniin,  hy  placing  the  patient  on  her  brn^k,  and  pouring  on  the  naked  ejii- 
gttk^triiim,  from  a  height  of  nino  fcet«  a  smnll  Hircim  of  Wiitor  from  a  pitcher,  be- 
fore the  second  pailful  was  exhausted,  th«r«  were  signs  of  improfcmenl;  J^nd  aHer 
Ibe  third,  ihe  wa«  restored  to  Gonsciouauese.    She  waa  then  kept  walking  about  the 
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If  the  pulse  is  exceedingly  full  or  strong,  some  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  in  order  to  lessen,  in  some  measure,  the  pressure  on  the  brain. 
But  this  measure  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  prostration  fol- 
lowing the  direct  action  of  the  poison  is  generally  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  case.  Anything  which  may  increase  that  prostration  may  be  haz- 
ardous. My  preceptor,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  used  to  relate  the 
ease  of  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  called  in  the  country,  and  who 
had  swallowed  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.  The  physician  in  attend- 
ance, influenced  by  the  state  of  her  pulse,  had  bled  her  largely,  and  I 
believe  more  than  once.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  poison,  though  she  recovered  her  consciousness  perfectly,  she 
fell  into  a  prostrate  condition  from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise 
her.  Another  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  adjuvant  of  the  emetic, 
is  to  keep  the  patient  in  constant  motion  until  vomiting  is  induced.  For 
this  purpose,  assistants  should  aid  him  in  walking  steadily  about  the 
room,  and,  when  there  is  resistance,  should  use  compulsory  measures  to 
this  end  if  necessary.  It  is  surprising,  sometimes,  to  witness  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  measure  in  relieving  the  cerebral  congestion.  While 
moving,  the  patient  remains  at  least  partially  awake,  the  colour  of  the 
fttce  brightens,  and  more  or  less  expression  comes  into  his  features;  but 
the  instant  that  he  is  allowed  to  lie  down,  he  falls  again  into  a  deep,  per- 
haps stertorous  sleep ;  and  the  dark  suflfusion  of  face,  and  utter  want  of 
expression  return.  Bouchardat  recommends  that  the  patient  be  kept 
awake  for  twelve  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
absorbed  narcotic  on  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  until  the  poison 
shall  have  been  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  (Ann.  de  Therap,,  1862,  p.  3.) 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  single  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  After 
vomiting  has  begun,  it  should  be  kept  up  by  free  draughts  of  warm  water, 
until  the  liquor  returns  colourless  and  odourless. 

If  the  stomach-pump  is  employed,  the  same  thorough  evacuation 
should  be  effected.  The  water  injected  should  return  without  smell, 
and  the  last  liquid  contents  should  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  the 
syringe. 

But  the  subsequent  treatment  is  all-important.  It  has  not  fallen  to 
toy  lot,  opt  of  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  to  witness 
death  in  a  single  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  infant  before  referred  to, 
and  that  occurred  at  a  period  when  all  the  resources,  now  at  our  corn- 
Apartment  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  recovered.  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.. 
Maj  31,  18G0,  p.  351.)  Yet  the  direct  inOuenoe  of  cold,  except  for  the  shock,  would 
teem  to  be  injui  iou!».  Brown-S^quard  recommends  that  the  patient  »hould  be  kept 
warm ;  asserting  that,  if  of  two  animals,  poisoned  with  opium,  one  be  placed  near  a 
fire  and  warmly  covered,  and  the  other  in  some  cold  place,  the  former,  cmlerit  pan- 
6tif,  will  live,  while  the  latter  will  perish.  (Dublin  Quart  Joum.,  May,  1865,  p. 
484.)— Abte  to  the  third  idithn. 
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/ 
If  the  ordinary  operation  of  opiom  be  compared  with  that  of  alcohol, 

the  cause  will  be  obvious  wliy  life  is  so  much  less  endangered  by  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  stimulant  inftuence  of  opium,  either  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  generally  on  the  circulation,  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  alcohol ;  nor  does  it  equally  excite  the  functions  of  the 
lungs Jiver,  and  kidneys.  Hence  it  is  much  less  liable  to  induce  eithiT 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  different  organs,  or  that  organic  dngen€r»- 
tloD,  which  almost  necessarily  attends  the  debility  consequent  upon  ex- 
oeeaive  vascular  excitement.  Operating  mainly  on  the  functions,  the 
disordering  influence  of  opium  is  witnessed  chiefly  in  the  functions. 

Occasionally  the  medical  man  is  consulted  in  this  country  by  the  slaves 
of  opium,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  consequences  of  its 
excessive  abuse.  Iphis  own  therapeutic  observation,  he  also  witnesses 
frequent  dtf^turMi(^  of  the  functions  from  its  medicinal  employment,  and 
necessarily  infcra  that  the  same  disturbances  must  exist  in  those  who  use 
^  as  ft  luxury  within  the  same  limits.  The  greatest  suflerings  expe- 
rienced by  the  opium-eater  are  those  which  attend  the  state  of  nervoua 
depression,  always  existing  when  its  direct  influence  is  no  longer  felt 
There  are  excessive  restlessness,  a  universal  and  indescribable  uneasi- 
ness, feeling's  of  intolerable  distress,  especially  in  the  epigastrium  and 
lower  extremities,  an  irksome  sense,  moreover,  of  incapacity  both  for  in- 
tellectual exertion,  and  for  mental  or  emotional  enjoyment,  constituting 
together  a  .state  of  exquisite  misery,  from  which  the  only  relief  is  by  re- 
newed recourse  to  tlie  stimulus,  which,  if  taken  in  an  increasing  dose, 
renders  him  happy  again,  and  again  capable  of  exertion  ;  and  thus  he 
goes  on,  in  an  alternation  of  lessening  comfort  and  increasing  misery,  to 
the  end.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  gradual  depravation  of  the  func- 
tions, which  impairs  the  degree  of  heakb,  though  it  may  not  very  mate- 
rially shorten  life,  unless  the  indulgence  be  carried  to  great  excess.  The 
ordinary  derangements  of  the  organic  functions  are  impaired  appetite 
and  digestion,  habitual  constipation,  and  defective  action  of  the  liver; 
those  of  I  he  animal  functions,  tremors,  wakefulness,  weakened  memory 
and  intellect,  and  loss  of  interest  in  tlie  usual  concerns  of  life  and  social 
relations.  Thr  lowest  stage  of  degradation  has  been  attained,  when  the 
indulgence  ends  in  a  total  loss  of  self-respect,  and  indiSercnce  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  community;  and  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  dt*- 
mands  of  the  vice.  Not  un frequently,  this  habit  of  excess  has  lieen 
engendered  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  obtaining  relief  from  jminful  atTee- 
iions,  such  as  cancer,  and  certain  incurable  cases  of  neuralgia;  but,  though 
8onit*  palliation,  this  is  no  satisfactory  excuse;  for,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, considerable  relief  of  pain  can  generally  be  obtained,  without  an 
excess  fiuflieient  to  degrade  the  mind,  or  even  materially  the  general 
health;  and  it  is  rather  a  weak  yielding  to  the  seductive  pleasures  of 
opium,  than  any  necessity  for  Its  anodyne  influence,  that  leads  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  evil. 
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The  effects  of  the  vice  of  opium-eating,  and  opium-smoking,  among 
tike  lower  class  of  the  Orientals,  have  been  frequently  described,  and 
with  such  warm  colouring  that  a  suspicion  is  apt  to  arise  of  some  inter- 
ference of  the  imagination  in  the  picture^  given ;  especially  as  we  do  not 
meet  their  exact  counterparts  among  Uiose,  who  perhaps  equally  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  vice  among  ourselves. '  It  is  possible  that  the 
fiimes  of  opium  inhaled  may  exercise  a  morf  deleterious  influence  on 
the  health  than  the  drug  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  and  this  may  explain 
the  incompatibility  of  the  descriptions  of  travellers  with  our  own  obser^ 
vation.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  one  of  the  most  recent  and.  reliable  observers, 
gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  has  himself  witnessed  in  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  opium-eater  usually  begins  with  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increases  to  two  drachms  and 
sometimes  more  in  a  day.  He  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appearance. 
"A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame 
gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  .  .'• 
circular  form,  and  glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance. 
The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed,  the  sufferer 
eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week ;  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed ;  he  is  impotent."  Finding  the 
Htimulant  effect  of  the  poison  at  length  almost  lost,  he  conjoins  with  it 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  gradually  increasing  the  latter  till  it 
amounts  to  ten  grains  daily.  He  becomes  subject  finally  to  neuralgic 
pains,  to  which  the  opium  yields  no  relief;  and,  if  he  has  begun  the  use 
of  the  drug  early  in  life,  seldom  attains  the  age  of  forty.  (BriL  and  For, 
Med,  Eev.,  iv.  394.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate has  probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  fatal  result  as  the 
opium. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  evil  habit  may  be  corrected,  with- 
'out  great  difficulty,  if  the  patient  is  in  earnest ;  and,  as  the  (^sorders 
induced  by  it  are  mainly  functional,  that  a  good  degree  of  health  may 
be  restored.  It  will  not  answer  to  break  off  suddenly.  No  fortitude  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  consequent  misery,  and  life  might  be  sacrificed 
in  the  effort  Of  the  particular  phenomena  which  might  result  I  have 
no  experience ;  for  I  have  met  with  no  case  in  which  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  or  at  any  rate  more  than  momentarily  persevered  in.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Coates,  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  well  characterized  cases,  in 
which  delirium  tremens  occurred  (N,  Am,  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ,^  iv. 
34) ;  and  this  result  might  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  proper 
method  of  correcting  the  evil  is  by  gradually  withdrawing  the  cause;  a 
diminution  of  the  dose  being  made  every  day,  so  small  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible  in  its  effects.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  fluidounce 
of  laudanum  is  taken  daily,  the  abstraction  of  a  minim  every  day  would 
lead  to  a  cure  in  somewhat  more  than  a  year;  and  the  progress  might 
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be  niuf*h  more  rapid  than  tbis.     Tfme,  however,  must  bo  allowed  for  the 
gysteni  gradually  to  regain  the  heallhj  mode  of  action,  which  it  had 

gratluolly  lost. 

4.  Modeo/Operaling*  ^ 

Opium  probably  acts  simply  by  an  influence  upon  the  rital  propertiea 
of  the  tissues,  without  any  chemical  reageney  whatever,  Henc<!  the 
long  comparative  impunity  under  its  abuse.  At  one  time  I  was  dis- 
powed  to  think  thai  its  first  stimulalinj?  action  on  the  heart  and  brain 
miprbt  be  owing  to  a  sympalhetic  impression  extended  from  the  stomach  ; 
but  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  seenm  to  me  more  than  doubtful,  now 
that  we  know  how  rapidly  it  is  ahsorbcd.  and  how  quickly  it  may  be 
conveyed  with  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  That  it  ia  absorbed 
IB  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  futal  cases  of  poisoning,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, even  when  there  has  been  no  vomiting,  that  none  of  it  is  found  in 
tlio  stomach.  Besides,  the  smell  of  opium  is  sometimes  observable  in 
the  breath  and  excretious  of  persons  who  have  tnkcn  it  largely,  anti  has 
been  noticed  in  the  blood.  Barruel  asserts  that  he  has  detected  morphia 
in  ilie  lo-«d  and  urine  of  a  person  poisoned  with  opium.  (Percira,  Mai- 
Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  2120  )  The  milk  of  nurses  under  its  influence  has  pro- 
duced its  peculiar  efTects  on  the  sucking  child.  When  introduced  inta 
the  jiitriilnr  vein,  it  has  been  found  to  produce  the  same  eCTet'ts  as  when 
taken  by  the  stomach.  Finally,  if  npplied  to  a  nerve,  without  access  to 
the  blood-vessels,  it  does  not  act  on  the  brain. 

From  its  slightly  stimulrtting  effect  on  the  surfaces  with  which  it  la 
observably  brought  into  contact^  it  may  be  supposed,  when  in  the  cir- 
culation, to  exercise  a  similar  influence  wherever  it  is  carried,  and  thus 
to  produce  the  moderate  excitement  of  t!^e  heart  which  accompanies  its 
priiriar}'  operation.  But  its  influence  is  felt  especially  by  the  nervous 
centres  in  the  brain,  and  more  particularly  by  those  of  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  through  which  the  intellecttial  and  emoLionul  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  probably  exercised.  The  sensory  centres,  nod 
the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  appear  also  to  be  spe- 
cially nflected.  But  if  the  cerebellum  be,  as  supposed  by  Flourcns,  the 
seat  of  the  power  of  combining  motions,  and  as  Gall  and  Sparzhoim 
maintain,  that  of  the  sexual  proj>ensity,  it  probably  participates  little  in 
the  original  stimuiaiit  impression.  The  operation  of  op  urn  upon  the 
nervous  centres  I  maintain  to  be  essentially  stimulant  The  primary 
mental  exfitement  may  thus  be  readily  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  more  , 
rapid  respiration,  and  incretised  niusculiir  power.  It  is  not  ira[>robiible 
that  the  stimulation  of  the  heart  may  really  proceed  from  a  similar  cause, 
and  not  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  opium  or  its  active  principles. 
But  how  account  for  the  subsequent  calm  in  all  these  funetious,  and  tho  ^ 
remarkable  diminution  and  almost  suspension  which  follow,  aa  indicated 
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hj  the  impaired  sensibility  and  power  of  motion,  and  the  soporose  con- 
dition more  or  less  profound  ?  Are  these  the  result  of  a  direct  sedative 
or  depressing  influence  following  the  stimulant?  I  think  not.  The  real 
depression  takes  place  long  subsequently,  after  the  direct  action  of  the 
medicine  has  ceased.  They  are  readily  explicable  upon  the  general  doc- 
trine of  irritation,  which  I  have  maintained  in  this  work  and  elsewhere. 
Irritation  is  stimulation  beyond  the  healthy  point  The  two  terms  may 
be  considered  as  synonymes  in  reference  to  our  present  purpose.  When, 
then,  a  part  is  stimulated,  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  blood,  and 
the  supply  increases  with  the  stimulation  until  it  ends  in  inflammation. 
Now  the  first  effect  of  the  blood  entering  the  part  is  to  supply  the  means 
for  an  increase  of  its  healthy  function  ;a  larger  supply  interferes  with  the 
due  action  of  the  part,  though  the  excitement  may  still  continue;  a  still 
farther  qus^tity  overwhelms  it,  and  impairs  or  suspends  altogether  the 
exercise  of  its  function.  In  other  words,  the  effects  of  stimulation  upon 
any  part  are  first  to  augment,  then  to  derange,  and  lastly  to  impair  its 
function;  and  all  this  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  stimulant.  Ap- 
ply this  law  to  the  action  of  opium  on  the  cerebral  centres.  It  first 
moderately  stimulates  and  moderately  congests  them ;  thus  increasing 
their  function,  and  giving  rise  to  the  elevated  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
sensory  phenomena,  and  perhaps  to  the  circulator^'  and  respiratory  ex- 
citement, which  characterize  the  early  period  of  its  operation ;  it  con- 
tinues to  stimulate,  and  thus  further  congests  them,  and  in  this  way 
occasions  the  disordered  sounds  and  other  sensations,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  motor  functions  which  some- 
times come  on  at  this  period;  it  still  continues  to  stimulate,  and  yet 
further  to  congest  the  centres,  the  functions  of  which  arc  now  diminished 
or  suspended,  causing  first  a  sensorial  calm,  and  ultimately  sleep.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  opium  is  very  large,  the  congestion  is  hastened  and 
increased  with  the  more  prompt  and  powerful  stimulation ;  and  hence 
the  speedy  occurrence  of  profound  sleep  or  coma.  The  influence  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration  corresponds  with  this  view.  In  active 
congestion  of  the  brain  the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  fuller,  and 
stronger,  and  the  respiration  slower  and  deeper ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  soporose  effect  of  opium,  showing  that  the  sensorial 
phenomena  proceed  from  a  similar  influence.  Indeed,  there  is  a  marked 
resemblance  between  the  effects  of  opium  and  a  gradually  increasing 
active  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  cere- 
bral functions  are  first  somewhat  excited,  then  they  are  discomposed,  as 
shown  by  abnormal  sounds,  etc.,  in  the  head,  and  then  diminished  or 
suppressed,  as  proved  by  the  drowsiness  and  stupor  which  supervene; 
and  the  resemblance  is  extended,  as  already  stated,  to  the  respiratory 
and  circulatory  functions. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  attending  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  opium. 
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The  coriflitlon  which  follows  is  iq  accordance  with  another  ^neral  path- 
ological law,  that  every  over-excitement  must  be  followed  by  a  cor^ 
responding  depression.  The  cen^bral  ceatres,  no  longer  stimulated  by 
the  opium^  fall  necessarily  into  a  depressed  state.  No  more  bloo<i  is  now 
attracted  to  them.  They  have  not  even  the  power  of  expelling  the  ex- 
cesi5  which  has  overwhelmed  them.  Ilouce,  a  failure  of  all  the  de|>end- 
ent  functions,  and  the  universal  prostration  that  ensues. 

1  consider  the  above  question  as  not  purely  theoretical,  but  highly 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  therefore  importaut  to  be  decided  correctly. 
If  opium  is  a  real  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres  in  its  second  and  most 
powerful  action,  then  it  must  be  the  great  remedy  in  all  eases  of  over- 
excitement  of  the  brain,  from  slight  vascular  irritaltoii  of  that  orgsui  ap 
t^  apoplectic  congestion,  and  even  inflammation;  for  the  sedative  in- 
fluence would  vastly  overbalance  the  stin^ulant,  especially  if  the  medi- 
cine should  he  given  largely,  and  would  thus  produce  much  more  good 
than  harm.  But  every  expericriced  practitioner  knows  that  these  are 
exactly  the  conditions  in  whitih  opium  is  ealculated  to  do  harm.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  altogether  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  throughout  its 
direct  action,  whether  during  the  exeitcmcnt  or  suppression  of  the  cere- 
bral functions,  then  it  is  contraiudieated  in  the  conditions  just  referred 
to,  and  would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  cases  of  functional  depression 
or  debility  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  is  really  the  case.  Upon  the  princi- 
ple here  stated,  opium  may  he  prescrilied  rationally ;  upon  llie  other, 
that,  namely,  which  con^iiders  it  sedative  to  the  brain,  it  must  be  given 
empirically. 

But  another  important  point,  in  reference  to  therapeutics,  is  that»  while 
opium  is  a  powerful  cej'r'bral  stimulant,  it  oportites  really  as  a  se«laUve 
upon  many  of  the  functions  and  organs  of  the  body,  which  are  sustoined 
in  their  due  state  by  influence  from  the  nervous  centres.  By  the  ovor- 
stmiulation  of  these  centres,  it  disables  them  from  extending  tlieir  proper 
influence  to  other  organs,  and  thus  acts  as  a  positive,  though  indirect  se- 
dative to  the  latter.  Hence,  opium  may  often  be  prescribed  with  great 
advantage  as  a  sedative  in  various  disordered  conditions  of  the  system, 
provided  the  brain  be  either  sound,  so  as  not  to  he  materially  injured  by 
its  action,  or  depressed,  so  as  to  be  benelited  by  it  Under  the  thera^ 
pontic  head,  there  will  he  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down. 

It  is  highly'  probable  that,  upon  all  the  nervous  centres,  those  of  the 
spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  for  example,  and  upon  all 
the  force-generating  nervous  matter  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  con- 
veying strueture,  wherever  it  may  exist,  opium  acts  iu  the  same  manner 
as  upon  the  brain,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Sufficient  investigation, 
however,  has  not  been  made  upon  this  point,  to  justify  a  positive  con- 
clusion. 
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5.  Therapeutic  application. 

Opium  has  been  known,  and  probably  used,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Grecian  history.  It  ranks  among  the  most  important  medicines,  and, 
in  the  variety  of  its  applications,  and  extent  of  its  employment,  stands 
at  the  very  head  of  the  catalogue.  I  shall  first  treat  briefly  of  the  indi- 
cations it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  afterwards,  more  at  length,  of  its 
special  usea 

a.  Indications  for  the  Use  of  Opium, 

1,  As  a  General  Stimulant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  opium,  in  it8 
primary  action,  stimulates  the  circulation  moderately,  and  the  nervous 
system  energetically.  In  reference  to  these  properties,  it  is  indicated 
in  most  acute  afifections  in  which  the  vital  powers  and  functions 
generally  are  enfeebled,  as  in  low  fevers,  etc.  An  important  considera- 
tion, in  this  application  of  opium,  is  that  its  stimulant  operation  con- 
tinues longer,  in  quantities  just  insufficient  to  produce  its  narcotic  effects, 
than  in  the  full  anodyne  and  soporific  dose.  Hence,  as  a  mere  stimulant, 
it  should  be  given  in  rather  small  doses,  which  should  bo  repeated  at 
such  intervals  as  to  sustain  a  steady  operation,  witihout  allowing  the 
efTects  of  successive  doses  to  accumulate,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the 
indirect  sedative  influence  of  the  medicine.  One-eighth,  one-quarter,  or 
one-half  a  grain  may  be  given  for  this  purpose  every  two,  four,  or  six 
hours,  the  smaller  quantity  being  given  at  the  shorter,  and  the  larger  at 
the  longer  interval.  This  mle  applies  to  cases  possessing  the  ordinary 
healthy  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opium.  Should  the  susceptibility 
be  materially  diminished  by  the  disease,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
accordingly. 

2.  As  a  Nervous  Stimulant,  In  quantities  insufficient  to  produce  any 
material  or  very  sensible  impression  on  the  brain,  opium  acts  precisely 
like  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  may  be  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
Through  the  general  equalizing  influence  upon  the  nervous  functions 
which  characterizes  this  class  of  medicines,  it  acts  very  happily  in  a 
great  number  of  slight  nervpus  derangements  and  vascular  irritations. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  slight  affections  that  it  acts  on  this  principle  ;  for, 
when  given  in  doses  calculated  to  produce  an  energetic  impression,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  general  nervous  stimulant,  and  concentrates  its  direct 
action  mainly  upon  the  brain.  General  or  local  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
moderate  wakefulness,  slight  pains  and  spasms,  nausea,  etc.,  are  illus- 
trative examples. 

B  As  a  Special  Stimulant  of  the  Brain,  The  indication  founded  on 
this  property  of  opium  is  highly  important.     Not  a  few  disorders  consist 
dtially  in  a  depressed  or  debilitated  condition  of  the  cerebral  nervous 
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oontres ;  aod  it  is  often  importaDt  to  be  able  to  apply  to  these  eentres  m 
stimulant,  which  shall  not  also  materially  excite  the  circulation.  Thug, 
in  the  rolljipse  sometimes  attendant  upon  the  cold  stage  of  fevem,  there 
18  not  unfref|uently  vast  depref^sion  of  the  nervous  centres:  yet,  as  high 
febrile  reftction  may  soon  supervene,  the  indication  is  very  obvious  for  a 
medicine  which,  while  it  may  rouj^e  the  depressed  centres,  and  for  a 
time  may  stimulate  the  heart,  shall  cease  to  produce  the  latter  effect  bo- 
fore  reaction  is  established.  Exactly  suth  a  medicine  is  opium,  tha 
excitant  action  of  which  upon  the  heart,  at  all  times  moderate,  is  com- 
paratively brief,  and  is  not  likely  in  any  degree  to  aggravate  the  coming 
fever  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  medicine  must 
be  given  in  its  full  dose,  on  account  not  only  of  the  insusceptibility  apt 
to  exist,  but  also  of  the  relative  brevity  of  its  stimulant  operation  on  the 
heart.  Delirium  tremens,  certain  conditions  of  insanity,  and  various 
other  nervous  disordcTS  call  for  this  cerebral  stimulation  of  opiuuK 

7Vif  a  nit  periodic  action,  which  is  often  strongly  evinced  by  opium, 
may  bc^  considered  as  dependent  directly  upon  its  stimulant  operaiiou  on 
the  cerebral  centres.  In  all  regular  periodical  diseaBOS,  it  is  highly  prob* 
able  that  the  paroxysm  makes  its  first  approaches  through  the  nervoua 
centres,  and  that,  if  anticipated  in  its  attack  by  a  suQieienlly  strong  pre- 
occupation of  those  centres,  it  may  be  warded  off,  and  ml  aside  al- 
together; and  it  is  a  law  of  these  diseases  that,  if  the  ivgulanty  of  the 
succession  be  broken,  the  complaint  itself  will  cease,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Now  opium,  tiirough  its  stimulant  operation  upon  the  cerebrum  and 
medulla  oblongata,  is  capable  of  effecting  the  required  preoccupation; 
and,  if  given  so  as  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  for  the  expected  to- 
turn  of  tile  paroxysm,  will  often  set  it  aside.  The  fullest  dose  of  opium 
id  generally  required  to  answer  this  indication.  Not  only  intermittent 
fbver,  but  alt  otlier  regularly  intermittent  diseases,  may  very  often  be 
interrupted  in  this  way. 

4.  ^w  an  ftidtrevl  Arieriat  Sedafim,  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  dimini*ihed  frequency  of  pulse  which  follows,  in  a  short  time» 
the  excitement  prbduced  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  A  diminution  in  its 
force,  also,  comes  on  after  a  time  ;  and  a  po.^itive  depression  of  the  cir- 
culation is  thus  effected-  The  larger  the  quantity  of  opium  taken,  the 
more  quickly  is  this  effect  produced;  and  the  inference  is  that,  for  the 
fidfilment  of  the  present  indication,  the  medicine  should  be  given  in  its 
fullest  regular  dose.  It  is  in  ioflanimations,  and  vascular  iixitalions  tliat 
opium  is  called  for  upon  this  ground.  Its  first  stimulant  action,  however, 
is  in  the  way;  and  it  should  not  be  employed  tiiitil  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation has  been  subdued  by  suit  aide  preliminary  measures,  or  has 
somewhat  subsided  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  opium  should 
also,  as  a  general  rule,  be  associated  with  some  other  medicine  catoo* 
latod  to  modify  its  stimulant  action;  and  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  is 
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usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  diaphoretic  tendency  of  such  a 
combination,  independently  of  the  depressing  properties  of  the  adjuvant, 
eoDtributes  much  to  the  desired  object. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  Nervous  Sedative,  For  its  action  in  this  way  opium 
is  indicated  in  ail  kinds  of  disorder  throughout  the  system,  which  consists 
in  or  depends  on  nervous  irritation.  When  the  capacity  to  feel,  and  the 
power  to  act  fail  in  the  centres,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion of  their  dependent  functions,  and  an  irritated  or  over- excited  state 
of  these  functions  must  be  diminished  or  cease.  'I'he  particular  affec- 
tions which  may  thus  be  relieved  or  remedied  are  extremely  numerous. 
They  include  pain  in  all  its  varieties,  abnormal  special  sensations,  irreg- 
ular muscular  contraction  of  all  kinds,  restlessness,  w^akefulness,  dys- 
pncea,  etc.  The  most  important  therapeutic  effects,  however,  may  be 
ranked  under  the  three  following  heads. 

a.  For  the  Relief  of  Pain,  or  the  Anodyne  Effect,  Opium  probably 
relieves  pain  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  already  stated,  at  length  diminishes  or  suppresses 
their  sensorial  function,  or,  in  other  words,  renders  them  insensible  to 
irritant  impressions  sent  to  them  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  suffering  part  itself  that  is  modified  by  the  opiate, 
but  mainly  that  of  the  corresponding  nervous  centre  or  centres.  The 
same  relief  would  be  obtained,  by  cutting  off  the  nervous  communication 
between  the  centre  and  the  diseased  part  where  the  source  of  the  pain 
may  exist.  As  the  congestion,  in  the  degree  necessary  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  sensibility  of  the  centres,  comes  on  only  after  the  symptoms 
of  excitement  have  subsided,  it  follows  that  the  anodyne  operation  of 
1%  opium  cannot  be  among  its  first  effects;  and  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  that  the  relief  from  pain  is  ex- 
perienced. Neuralgia,  inflammation,  and  cancer,  are  among  the  affec- 
tions in  which  opium  is  given  to  fulfil  the  present  indication.  The  occa- 
sions for  its  use  on  this  score  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  if  it  were 
capable  of  no  other  application,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  remedy.  Some- 
thing more  is  often  gained  by  the  relief  of  pain  than  a  mere  abatement 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  affection  is  itself  injurious  to  health, 
disturbs  all  the  functions,  interferes  with  sleep,  and  may  even,  if  con- 
tinued, destroy  life.  Opium,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  not  only 
palliative,  but  frequently  also  as  remedial,  even  in  its  relation  to  pain 
alone. 

In  cases  of  severe  injury,  as  of  a  compound  fracture,  lacerated  gun- 
shot wound,  etc.,  the  relief  afforded  by  opium,  and  the  support  which  it 
yields  to  the  nervous  system,  are  often  so  great  as  to  spare  the  necessity 
of  amputation,  and  thus  to  save  a  limb,  if  not  life  itself,  on  the  battle- 
field. (J.  J.  Chisholm,  Lancet,  July  7,  1866,  p.  14.) 
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Ii.  For  the  Relief  of  Spasm  or  Irregular  Muscular  Contraction, 
Spa^m  18  of  twf>  kmds,  that  attctidcfl  with  severe  pain  commonlr  called 
cramp,  and  that  which  occurs  with  Httlu  pain  or  none  whatever,  as  in 
oonyulaiona  The  observations  in  relation  to  the  anodjno  operation  of 
opium  apply  to  eranips  so  far  as  the  relief  of  pain  is  concerned.  But  it 
doen  not  fullow  that  the  spasmodic  contraction  should  h^  relieved  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pain.  The  probability  is  that  the  epafim,  in  all  caaeB 
in  which  the  involuntary  muscles,  and  often  where  the  voluntary  musckss 
are  concerned,  depends  upon  inipressiions  made,  not  through  the  cef©- 
bral,  but  the  spinal  or  ganglionic  centres ;  as  in  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  etc.,  and  in  tetanus.  Now  opium,  though  it  acts  on  the  nervous 
centres  of  organic  life,  does  bo  less  powerfully  than  on  the  cerebral ;  and 
it  miglii  be  expected  to  relieve  the  pain  more  readily  than  the  spasm,  and 
sometimes  the  former  without  the  latter;  and  this  ia  really  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  muscular  contraction  io 
very  many  instances,  and  is  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  painful 
spasms.  Larger  doses,  however,  are  in  general  required  for  this  condi- 
tion than  either  for  pain,  or  for  convulsive  movements  of  cerebral  origin, 
as  might  he  anticipated  fnnii  the  h^m  influence  of  opium  over  the  spinal 
and  ganglionic  than  the  cerebral  centres.  Thus,  spasm  of  the  stomach 
demands  larger  doses  of  opium  than  gastrodynta ;  and  tetanus  often  ten 
timcH  the  qiiaulity  that  would  be  required  to  relieve  severe  rheumatic 
pain,  in  the  same  naisdcs. 

Tho  relaxation  of  the  involuntary  muscular  contraction  produced 
through  the  cerebral  centres,  as  in  subsultus  tcndinum,  and  various  con- 
vulsive alFections,  is  probably  occasioned  partly,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  cerebral  , 
centres  through  wliich  the  irritant  cause  acts^  and  partly  by  the  dirain- 
i«hed  power  of  action  in  the  centres,  which  prevents  them  from  tmns- 
mitting  to  tlip  nni>cles  t!ie  influence  that  induces  contraction. 

c.  For  the  Froduelton  of  Sleep.  To  produce  »leep  is  another  most 
important  indication,  which  opium  is  capable  of  fullilling  beyond  all 
other  medicines.  It  may  do  this  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct.  When 
wakeful  m?ss  is  caused  by  some  slight  nervous  disorder,  as  not  unfre- 
quontly  happens,  small  doses  of  opiura,  acting  in  this  respect,  as  a  mere 
nervous  stimulant,  like  assafetidn  or  HoOTmann's  anodyne,  occasion  sleep 
by  simply  relieving  this  disorder.  The  patient  goes  to  sleep  naturallj, 
because  he  is  not  kept  awake;  and  the  dose  of  opium,  requisite  for  this 
effect,  would  not  exercise  the  slightest  soporific  influence  upon  a  person 
in  health.  This  is  not,  however,  the  method  of  producing  sleep  to  which 
n^ference  is  made  at  present  The  soporific  action,  now  under  consider- 
atJon,  is  the  result  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  brain, 
and  is  another  examplo  of  the  indirect  sedative  iufluence  of  oj*ium.  The 
sensorial  centres  are  more  deeply  congested,  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
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medicine,  than  is  consistent  with  the  performance  of  their  functions, 
which  are  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  The  capacity  to  feel,  to 
think,  and  to  act,  is  alike  impaired  or  suspended  ;  though  the  spinal  cen- 
tres and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  still  operate.  This  condition 
constitutes  sleep.  It  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  condition  in  which 
pain  is  relieved.  The  centres  are  rendered  insensible  to  pain;  while 
still  susceptible  to  impressions  from  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and 
the  intellect.  A  little  further  congestion ;  and  these  latter  susceptibilities 
cease  more  or  less  completely,  and  sleep,  more  or  less  complete,  takes 
place. 

The  loss  of  rest  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  serious  complication  of 
disease,  aggravating,  and  probably  rendering  fatal,  cases  which  might, 
but  for  it,  end  in  recovery.  Whenever  it  is  not  attended  with  high  vas- 
cular excitement  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  may  almost  always  be 
advantageously  treated  with  opium.  The  full  dose  of  the  medicine  is 
usually  required;  and,  in  some  cases,  this  must  be  greatly  increased 
beyond  the  ordinary  amount.  In  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
opium  is  often  indicated  in  reference  to  this  effect;  and  in  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  certain  conditions  of  insanity,  in  which  obstinate  wakeful- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  it  is  the  remedy  chiefly 
relied  on. 

6.  For  the  Suppression  of  Morbid  Discharges.  It  has  been  stated 
that  opium  has  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  secretions,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  liver.  This  property  serves 
as  the  ground  of  its  employment  in  various  diseases,  consisting  in,  or 
connected  with  a  morbid  increase  of  these  secretions.  Hence  its  use  in 
diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  epidemic  cholera.  A  similar,  though  less 
reliable  influence  on  the  kidneys,  renders  it  sometimes  useful  in  morbid 
increase  of  the  urinary  secretion.  It  checks  also  excessive  salivation. 
By  an  action,  probably  of  an  analogous  character,  it  often  proves  useful 
in  hemorrhages.  The  precise  principle  on  which  opium  produces  either 
of  these  effects,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  the  secretions  referred  to,  or  of 
hemorrhage,  is  not  certainly  known.  But  it  may  bo  conjecturally  a»- 
cril)ed  to  the  same  indirect  sedative  influence  over  the  capillaries,  which 
is  exercised  over  the  heart  itself,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
system,  through  the  over-excited  and  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
centres  on  which  it  acts. 

7.  As  a  Diaphoretic,  The  increase  of  perspiration  produced  by  opium, 
especially  when  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic,  is  among 
the  most  useful  of  its  therapeutic  effects.  But  in  this  relation,  the  med- 
icine will  be  treated  of  among  the  diaphoretics. 

Not  unfrequently  several  of  these  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
exist  conjointly  in  the  same  disease,  of  which  frequent  examples  will  be 
given  when  we  cuine  to  treat  of  its  special  applications. 
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b.  Contraindicaiions  to  the  Use  of  Opium. 

Opmm  Ls  contraindicat^ul  by  a  high  Mnie  o/fubrile  excitement  with  a 
full  .strong  pTilse,  bj  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  threat fning 
apoplejy,  by  hemorrhage  in  the  brain ^  by  acute  inflammaiion  of  the 
brain  and  its  mt^ningeny  and  in  the  earli/  stage  of  a!t  acute  inflamma- 
tions xoith  a  i^trong  puhe,  before  Hufficient  preliminart/  reduction,  Ub 
direct,  stimulant  properties  render  it  inapplicable  to  conditions  of  high 
ra^cukr  exdtement  in  pcncral ;  and  its  special  action  on  the  brain,  to 
those  most  einpliaticallj,  in  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  already 
actively  congested. 

Another  special  eontraindication  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranea,  particularly  ^Afl^  of  the  bronchial  lufjes,  before  secretion  has 
become  estahliBhed.  Here  there  is  risk  that  its  property  of  cheeking  Uje 
gecretion  from  these  niemiiranes  may  tend  to  aggravate  the  inflatn mo- 
tion, hy  interfering'  with  the  process  which  nature  baa  intended  Jor  the 
cure. 

Nor  should  opium  in  general  be  jariven  in  parenchyma  tons  hepQiitv^, 
in  consetjuence  of  its  strong  infltience  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  bile, 
and  thus  locking  up  the  disease  in  the  stibstance  nf  the  gland. 

Excessive  t^wealing^  constipation  of  the  bowels^  a  feeble  digestion  and 
want  of  appetite,  and  defective  biliary  secretion,  are  all  more  or  !esa  m 
opposition  to  the  o.se  of  opinm;  but,  when  the  indications  for  its  use  an* 
decided,  they  jsliould  not  he  allowed  to  interfere;  as  means  may  be  read- 
ily found  to  correct  its  ill  effects  in  these  conditions. 

1  think  I  have  observed  that  opium  sometimes  aggravates  cutaneous 
eruptions,  through  the  direction  which  it  frequently  gives  of  irritation  to 
the  fiiirfuce  of  the  body 

We  have  been  cautioned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in  nursing  and 
pregnant  women,  tinder  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  former,  the  im- 
pregnation  of  the  ruilk  with  its  active  matter  might  prove  injurious  to  the 
infant,  and,  in  the  latter,  that  tbedrusr  might  prove  poisonous  to  the  fcetoa. 
I  have  myself  noticed  neither  of  these  effects;  but  do  not  wish  by  this 
statement  to  invalidate  the  caution  urged  by  others. 

c.  Special  Therapeutic  Jpplicatian^, 

1.  Idiopafhic  Fevers.  Several  indications  for  the  use  of  opium  are 
offered  in  different  varieties  and  conditions  of  fever  As  a  stimnlant  it 
is  very  useful  in  the  low  or  typhoid  state  of  fever,  when  the  pulse  is  fee- 
ble, and  the  blood  impaired.  Nut  only  is  the  circulation  weak,  hut  the 
cerebral  eentres  also^  in  cuiiseqyence  either  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  depraved  ijfood.  Stupor  or  delirium  does  DOt»  in  these 
cases,  constitute  n  contraindication,  when  the  low  muttering  character 
of  the  Ifttfer,  and  the  capability  of  being  roused  from  the  former,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  abow  that  ibe 
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brain  is  saffering  rather  from  debility  than  from  over-excitement     In- 
deed, opium,  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  often  operates  favour- 
ably in  relieving  the  two  conditions  referred  to.     The  tremors,  subsultus 
tendinum,  general  uneasiness,  occasional  wakefulness,  and  other  nervous 
disorder  afford  other  indications  for  the  use  of  opium,  which  is,  in  fact, 
among  our  best  remedies  in  the  typhoid  condition  of  fever.     By  this 
expression  I  do  not  wish  to  designate  a  special  febrile  disease,  as  typhus 
or  enteric  fever,  though  these  afford  the  best  characterized  type  of  the 
condition ;  but  a  peculiar  state  of  febrile  disease,  which  may  attend  any 
one  of  the  idiopathic,  and,  indeed,  even  of  the  symptomatic  fevers,  and 
may  be  known,  wherever  it  exists,  by  a  feeble  pulse,  dryness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  tongue  or  a  tendency  to  them,  a  dusky  hue  of  the  surface,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  nervous  derangements  just  mentioned.     It  is  sel- 
dom met  with  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  fever  which  it  accom- 
panies; and  opium,  therefore,  is  not  usually  indicated  at  that  stage. 
The  medicine  maybe  combined  with  ipecacuanha  when  the  skin'is  dry; 
and  a  little  blue  mass  may  often  be  added  to  the  two,  with  a  view  to  its 
stimulant  influence  on  the  various  secretions.    They  should  all  be  given, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  these  cases,  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.     A 
favourite  combination  of  my  own,  under  these  circumstances,  consists  of 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
half  a  grain,  or  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  to  be  given  every  two 
hours.     This  is  especially  adapted  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever.      When:  opium,  in  cases  of  this  character,  increases 
stupor,  delirium,  heat  of  skin,  dryness  of  mouth,  or  frequency  of  pulse, 
it  is  acting  injuriously,  and  should  be  omitted.     But  when  it  quiets  deli- 
rium, gives  a  disposition  to  natural  sleep,  lessens  the  frequency  but 
increases  the  fulness  and  force  of  pulse,  and  moistens  the  skin,  it  is  act- 
ing beneficially,  and  should  be  persevered  in. 

Without  having  the  typhoid  character,  fevers  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  nervous  disorder ^  such  as  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  sudden 
startings,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  sometimes 
slight  delirium,  which  will  often  yield  to  a  full  dose  of  opium,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  proportionate  amount  of  tartar  emetic, 
given  at  bedtime.  But,  in  determining  as  to  the  propriety  of  adminis^ 
tering  it  in  such  cases,  reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  contraindi- 
cations mentioned  in  page  736. 

There  is  another  condition  of  fever  in  which  opium  is  strongly  indi- 
cated, with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence,  especially  on  the  cerebral 
centres.  I  allude  to  the  cold  stage  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  when 
it  assumes  a  violent  character,  either  simply  of  collapse,  or  of  this  with 
intense  disturbance  of  the  functions.  Such  a  condition  characterizes  the 
onset  of  pernicious  miaimiatic  fever;  but  it  is  also  not  unfreqoently  met 
with  in  other  malignant  fevers,  as  in  malignant  typhus,  yellow  fever, 
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ainailpom,  erysipelas,  etc.;  and,  in  a  loss  deforce,  in  frbrile  diseases  not 

malignant.  In  the  chili  of  common  intermittent  fetser,  the  depression 
is  often  BO  great  aod  so  lasting  as  to  call  for  tlie  same  treatment  In 
all  these  eases,  the  original  depression  is  in  the  nervous  centres.  It  is 
through  them  that  the  cause  of  the  fever  first  arts,  and,  prostrating  thera 
by  its  shock,  produces  the  geners^l  prostration  as  a  secondary  result. 
Opium  is  obviously  indicated  by  its  highly  stimulant  action  upon  these 
centres ;  and  is  preferable  to  alcuhob  because  the  excitement  of  the  cir- 
culation which  it  produces  is  sooner  over,  and  does  not,  therefore,  con- 
tiniie  forward  into  tlje  stage  of  reaction,  as  the  alcoholic  stimulation 
does*  Ardent  spirits  might  equally  excite  the  nervous  centres,  though 
even  in  this  respect  their  operation  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  opium  : 
but  tliey  also  endanger  an  increase  of  tl»e  fever  to  follow,  which  opium 
properly  uA^d,  does  not,  Tlie  latter  medicine  is,  indeed,  of  the  utmosi 
impoitance  in  the  condition  now  under  consideration,  and  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  all  olht^r  remedies^  It  shonld  always  be  given  in  full 
doses,  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  desired  effect  in  small  ijuantities. 
The  only  contraindication  is  an  active  congestion  or  infiammation  of  the 
brain;  but,  happily,  this  is  comparatively  rare  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to.  In  doubtful  cases,  great  contraction  of  the  pupil  might  add 
some  weight  to  that  of  other  symptoms  marking  the  contraindicating 
condition  of  the  brain  ;  but  alone  it  is  of  little  value. 

Still  another  condition  common  in  fevers,  and  indicating  the  use  of 
opium,  is  Hickness  at  (he  stomach.  When  ihi«  does  not  depend  on  acute 
gastric  luflammation,  it  will  often  yield  promptly  to  opium  or  its  prepa- 
rations, administered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectunn  or  endermically  at  the 
epigastrium. 

The  special  fevers  occasioually  offer  special  indications  for  opium  be- 
sides those  mentioned.  Thus,  it  ia  often  useful  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid 
fever,  by  putting  a  check  to  exhausting  diarrhom,  and  aiding  in  the  su[i- 
pressiou  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowxds  in  the  advanced  stage, 

In  Mmallpox  it  is  very  serviceable  in  the  stage  of  maturation,  and  sub- 
sequently by  moderating  the  irritative  reaction  of  the  disease  of  the 
surface  u|ioii  the  system  generally,  Thi^  it  fhies  by  diminisliing  the 
susceptil/dity  of  the  nervous  centres^  and  consequently  their  power  of 
receiving  impressions  from  the  surface,  and  transmitting  them,  in  the 
fonu  of  irritation,  to  the  heart,  kings,  etc.  The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  erympeias :  hut  caution  is  more  necessary  in  this  affection,  not  to 
aggravate  any  existing  disposition  to  cerebral  congestion. 

In  intermittent  fevers,  opium  will  often  effect  cures,  and  maybe  very 
beneticiftlly  resorted  to  in  the  ab.-^ence  of  quinia,  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  that 
medicine.  To  be  most  efficient,  it  must  be  given  in  the  intermission, 
and  so  that  it  shall  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of  the  expected  return  of 
the  paroxysm.  Its  operation  is  strictly  antiperiodic,  and  has  already  l>een 
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explained  ander  the  indications  for  the  asc  of  opium.  (Seo  page  T89.) 
Somewhat  more  than  the  medium  full  dose  may  be  given  in  this  ease. 

2.  Inflammations,  Much  apprehension  has  been  entertained  of  the 
effects  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  The  medicine  is  a  stimulant; 
inflammation  is  essentially  a  state  of  over>excitement ;  and  the  two  have 
consequently  been  by  some  considered  as  almost  incompatible.  But  the 
ftu^t  is  otherwise.  Experience  has  shown  that  opium  is  a  highly  useful 
remedy,  when  properly  administered,  in  acute  inflammations.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  given  in  full  dose,  at  the  very  first  approach  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  will  often  set  it  aside  entirely,  especially  if  taken  with  ipecac- 
uanha at  bedtime,  and  aided  in  its  operation  by  draughts  of  some  warm 
tea,  as  the  infusion  of  balm.  It  seems  to  preoccupy  the  nervous  centres 
80  as  to  arrest  the  irritant  influence  of  the  cause,  while  it  carries  off 
the  morbid  tendencies  through  the  skin,  by  its  diaphoretic  action.  The 
special  inflammations  in  which  opium  is  most  efficient  in  this  way  are 
those  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  coryza,  angiJia,  and  bronchitis,  and 
different  forms  of  rheumatism,  particularly  the  subacute.  There  is 
sometimes,  however,  danger,  if  it  should  fail  of  its  effects,  that  it  may 
somewhat  aggravate  the  affection ;  and  the  method  is  not  generally 
advisable. 

After  the  inflammation  has  become  established,  especially  if  it  is 
severe,  opium  is  at  flrst,  in  general,  contraindicated.  Its  stimulating 
properties  are  as  yet  in  too  strong  contrast  with  the  wants  of  the 
disease.  Before  commencing  with  it,  the  activity,  both  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  and  of  the  attendant  fever,  should,  in  general,  be  reduced 
by  depletory  methods,  as  by  purgatives,  the  lancet,  the  antlmonials.  etc  ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  sufficient  reduction  may  ordina- 
rily be  accomplished,  sometimes  even  sooner,  and  the  opiate  be  safely 
administered. 

It  operates  very  usefully  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  alle- 
viates pain,  thereby  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  that  morbid 
condition  on  the  system,  as  well  as  diminishing  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  But  the  practitioner  must  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  relief 
thus  obtained  for  a  positive  amendment,  or  ho  may  be  led  into  serious 
practical  error.  lie  must  learn  to  estimate  the  real  state  of  the  inflam- 
mation by  other  symptoms  than  the  pain.  In  the  second  place,  opium 
enables  the  patient  to  sleep,  and  obviates  the  exhausting  effects  of  long 
wakefulness  upon  the  resources  of  the  system,  and  its  direct  injury  to  the 
brain.  But,  thirdly,  it  is  still  more  influential  for  good,  by  reducing  at 
once  the  inflammation  and  the  febrile  excitement,  through  its  indirect 
sedative  action.  In  the  inflamed  part,  the  nervous  constituent  suffers 
irritation  as  well  as  the  vascular;  and  the  former,  reacting  on  the  latter^ 
aids  in  sustaining  the  excitement  in  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  in- 
flammatory phenomena.     This  property  of  the  nerves,  when  irritated,  to 
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propajrate  irritation  to  the  blood-vessels,  is  obvious  pven  in  pure  neural- 
gia. In  this  affertion,  though  the  sent  of  pain  may  be  at  first  eolour- 
les^s,  it  soon  cvinres  tiign?>  of  vascular  Lvuigestion,  by  redness,  beat,  etc. 
Hence,  in  cases  of  infiammation,  if  we  can  diminish  the  nervous  irritA- 
lion  in  the  part,  we  diminish  also  thn  inflammatory  action^  Opium  pro- 
duces thit*  effect  under  the  same  eircumsiauces  as  those  in  wbieh  ft 
relieves  pain,  and  through  the  same  influence.  Again,  the  local  diseasi^ 
produces  fever,  partly  at  least,  if  not  exclusively,  by  operatinj^  on  the 
system  at  large  through  the  nervous  centres.  If  these  are  rendered  ob- 
tuse or  insensible,  so  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to  impression  from  the  in- 
flamed part,  t!ie  reaction  on  the  system  must  he  diminished,  and  more  or 
less  in  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  opium  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  fever  in  inflammation,  and,  as  the  fever  reacts  again  on  the  local  dia- 
ease,  to  diminish  tlrnt  also. 

But,  to  do  good  in  inflammation,  the  medicine  raust  he  given  in  full 
doses,  so  as  to  act  energetically  ns  an  indirect  sedative.  The  plan 
which  I  generally  pursue  in  acute  inflammation  is,  after  suflieient  deple- 
tion, whidi  may  usually  be  effected  in  two  or  three  days,  t^  give  opium 
at  l>edLinH*,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  calomel,  in  a  dose  large 
enough  to  put  the  patient  to  sh^ep.  Two  grains  of  opinra,  two  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  from  two  to  four  of  calomel  may  be  made  into  four  pillSi 
two  to  he  given  at  once,  a  third  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  if  sleep  is  not 
produced,  and  ilie  fourth  at  the  end  of  another  hour,  in  a  similar  contin* 
genry.  Thin  plan  may  be  continued  regularly  till  no  longer  recpiirod; 
the  howels  heing  opened  daily.  The  basis  of  a  mercurial  treatment  is 
thus  laid,  which,  if  deemed  advisable  from  the  threatening  character  of 
the  inflamnHition,  may  be  carried  into  eflTpct  about  the  fifth  or  seventh 
^^y*  hy  giving  two  of  the  pills  every  six  or  eight  hours,  or  one  at  half 
the  Interval,  till  the  gums  are  touched.  The  opiate  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn  w^hcn  no  longer  needed;  so  that,  when  the  patient  has  quite 
recovered,  the  want  of  it  may  not  be  felt.  InHummation  occurring  in 
diflerr'nt  organs  requires  some  modification  of  this  treatment. 

In  ocute  gastrifii^,  tlie  opium  and  calomel  should  generally  be  given 
witliout  the  ipecacuanha,  which  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea. 

In  severe  cases  o(  enteriiis  and  dyaentery,  the  above  treatment  is  spe* 
cially  useful;  anodyne  enemahi  being  additionally  employed  in  the  latter 
affection,  when  found  upon  trial  to  allay  the  tenesmus.  In  dysentery, 
opium  has  by  some  been  considered  as  contraindicated,  in  consequeDce  of 
its  constipating  effects;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  these  appi'e- 
hensiuns.  It  is,  indeed,  if  properly  timed  and  used,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  in  that  complaint,  especially  when  combined  as  above 
recommended.  It  relieves  the  spusraodie  pains  of  the  complaint,  and 
does  not  interftTe  with  the  action  of  cathartics,  but  probahly  rather  facil- 
itates it.  But  the  caution  must  be  observed  of  keeping  the  bowels  duly 
open  during  the  day. 
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In  peritonitis  opium  and  calomel  are  invaluable,  when  further  deple- 
tion is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  cases  which  will  not  admit  of  depletion 
at  all.  In  the  peritonitis  from  per/oration  of  the  bowels,  opium  is  the 
only  remedy  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  In  the  same  affection^ 
without  perforation,  occurring  in  the  course  of  low  febrile  diseases, 
or  attended  from  the  beginning  with  the  same  condition  of  system,  the 
opiate  plan  with  mercury  should  be  commenced  immediately  after  a  thor- 
ough evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  the  opium  being  freely  administered, 
and  the  bowels  afterwards  left  undisturbed,  except  by  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  a  cathartic  enema,  to  evacuate  the  rectum  and  lower  colon. 
Prof  A.  Clark,  of  New  York,  has  found  large  doses  of  opium  the  most 
effectual  remedy  in  puerperal  fever,  when  peritonitis  is  "  a  prominent  ele- 
ment" in  the  disease.  {New  York  Journ.  of  Med ,  March,  1855.) 

In  hepatitis,  opium  should  be  used  with  more  reserve,  in  consequence 
of  its  property  of  checking  the  secretion  of  bile.  Still,  if  it  be  combined 
with  calomel,  this  effect  may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  obviated ;  and 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  if  necessary  to  procure  sleep.  It  is, 
however,  better  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  investing  membrane 
is  affected.  In  the  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  gland,  it  would 
be  best,  on  the  whole,  not  to  use  it ;  and  as  the  pain  is  in  this  case  less 
severe,  there  is  not  the  same  occasion  for  its  use. 

In  inflammations  of  the  internal  urinary  and  genital  organs,  the 
general  rule  as  to  the  use  of  opium  holds  good ;  but,  as  the  stomach  is 
very  apt  to  be  irritable  in  nephritis,  it  is  often  necessary  to  omit  the  ipe- 
cacuanha ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  the  opiate  is  in  general  most  effica- 
ciously administered  by  enema. 

All  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest,  whether  of  the  respira- 
tory or  circulatory  organs,  come  under  the  general  rule,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  different  forms  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  which  opium  should 
ordinarily  not  be  given  until  secretion  has  been  thoroughly  established ; 
as  it  tends  to  prevent  this  result,  and  thus  to  increase  the  pectoral  op- 
pression, and  to  aggravate  the  disease.  But,  when  the  acuteness  of  the 
inflammation  has  been  subdued,  and  expectoration  has  become  free, 
opium  in  moderate  doses  is  often  very  useful,  in  connection  with  expecto- 
rants, in  relieving  the  harassing  cough,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  rest. 
The  same  rule  applies  also  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  under  the  head  of  contraindica- 
tions to  the  use  of  opium,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  it  is 
altogether  unsuitable  to  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  of  very  doubtful  advantage  even  in  the  chronic  ;  though  cases  some- 
times occur,  in  which,  from  the  particular  seat  of  the  affection,  as,  for 
example,  when  confined  exclusively  to  the  meninges,  the  indications  for 
its  use  more  than  balance  the  contraindications.  To  procure  rest  is 
sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  all-important;  and  opium  may  be 
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caiidouslj  used,  when  no  sjoiptoins  of  acuteoess  iu  the  taflamniatioD 
are  present. 

Id  eryaipelatous  injlammalion  of  the  skin,  opium  may  be  given  when 
not  forbitldeu  by  stupor  or  coma. 

But  of  all  the  iutlammatory  afl*ections  thei-e  is  no  one  tu  which  it  ijs 
l>etter  adapted  than  acute  rhfiumaiism.  After  two  or  three  days  given 
to  depletory  measures,  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  or  the  Dover's  powder, 
may  be  uaed  very  freely:  and,  if  associated  with  calomel,  so  as  to  affect 
the  ays^tem  in  the  coarse  of  the  second  week,  Will  in  general  be  found 
adequate  lu  the  eure,  Iu  subacute  rheumalism,  the  remedy  i.s  indicated 
from  the  cummencoaient ;  and,  in  the  chronic  form,  a  Dover^s  powder 
at  bedtime  may  enter  into  almost  every  plan  of  treatment  adopted  iu  that 
complaint. 

In  acute  gout,  too,  it  is  highly  useful  at  bedtime,  in  relieving  pain  and 
enabling  the  patient  to  sleep,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  does  no  hamL 
It  is,  however,  in  this  complaint  better  associated  with  colcbicum ;  and 
the  mercurial  addition  is  not  advisable  unh'Hs  uiurejy  lo  stimulate  the 
liver  when  torpid. 

In  the  suppurative  atage  of  indammation,  opium,  in  moderate  stimu- 
latit  doses,  is  of  great  use  in  sujiportmg  the  system,  and  comforting  the 
patient ;  and  ehoutd  generally  be  given  with  the  tonics  and  atimulanta 
employed. 

Ulctraiion,  when  painful,  and  indispot^ed  to  the  heating  process  in  eon* 
sequence  of  an  irritated  condition,  eonnetrted,  it  maybe,  with  an  irrita- 
ble state  of  the  system  at  large,  may  be  advantageously  treated  with 
opium,  both  given  internally,  and  applied  topically.  M,  Rodet  has  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  it  in  the  phfiffedenic  i^erpiginoua  utceraUonis 
of  syphilis,  in  wldch  mercury  is  altogether  coutraindicaied.  (Med.  Times 
andGaz,,  Aug.  1856,  p.  HG.)  Air,  Skey,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London,  considers  no  treatment  equal  to  the  opiate,  in  very  old 
and  obstinate  ulcers  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts,  iu  which  it  seems  to  act 
with  a  restorative  power,  wholly  independent  of  its  mere  sedative  influ- 
ence. {Ranking^ii  Abdract,  No.  xxiii.  p.  120.) 

When  inflammation  is  attended  with  gangrene,  opium  is  an  invaluable 
n/medy,  relieving  the  pain  often  attendant  on  that  affection,  and  sup- 
parting  the  nervous  centres  under  its  prostrating  influence.  Indeed^ 
opium  is  indicated  in  mortification  under  ahu^»st  any  circumstances; 
and,  in  the  last  stage  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  uHmentary  cufial^ 
given  in  combination  with  oil  of  turpentiJie,  it  affords,  in  some  instancee, 
almost  the  only  remaining  chance  for  the  patient. 

After  all  that  has  been  .•stated  above,  1  wish  nut  to  be  underst«Jo4  as 
recommending  opium  in  all  cases  of  iuflammation,  when  uo  positive'  ci*o- 
traindication  may  exist  In  slight  or  even  moderate  eases,  and  in  tho 
chronic  forms  generally,  it  should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  from 
the  fear  of  leading  the  patient  into  its  habitual  and  excessive  use. 
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3.  Vascular  Irritation,  In  this  condition,  opium  is  often  of  groat  ad- 
vantage, by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
part,  and  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  obviating  their  injurious  reac- 
tion upon  the  vascular  tissue  and  the  heart. 

In  nausea  and  vomiting  from  this  cause,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy, 
applied  either  by  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or  endermically  to  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  the  two  latter  methods  being  resorted  to,  severally  or  con- 
jointly, upon  failure  with  the  first.  The  subcutaneous  exhibition  also  of 
the  medicine  is  strongly  indicated  under  these  circumstances. 

When  any  medicine  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  stomach,  this  may 
generally  be  corrected  by  conjoining  the  medicine  with  a  little  opium, 
which  is  very  much  used  for  the  purpose,  and  may  always  be  employed 
unless  when  specially  contraindicated.  Thus,  it  may  be  given  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  chronic 
enteritis;  but  should  not  generally  be  exhibited  with  cathartics,  which  it 
tends  to  counteract,  nor  with  tonics  in  dyspepsia,  because  it  rather 
weakens  than  invigorates  the  digestive  function. 

In  slight  diarrhoeas,  resulting  from  vascular  irritation,  opium  is  often 
the  only  remedy  required,  when  there  is  no  indication  for  evacuating  the 
bowels;  and,  when  such  an  indication  is  offered  by  the  presence  of  irri- 
tating matters,  no  remedy  is  so  promptly  effectual  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum  with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  acrid  poisoning, 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  irritating  agent  both  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  opium  is  the  chief  remedy  required ;  and  it  may  often  be  used 
advantageously  in  connection  with  the  special  antidote  of  the  poison. 
Emetics  and  acrid  cathartics  frequently  leave  an  irritation  behind  them, 
which  is  promptly  relieved  by  opiates  either  by  the  stomach  or  the  rec- 
tum. In  irritations  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  they  are  no  less 
promptly  useful,  and  often  afford  almost  instant  relief  to  great  distress, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  strangury  from  blisters.  In  these  affections,  the 
opium  is  most  effectual  when  given  by  injection,  or  used  as  a  suppository. 

4.  Nervous  irritation.  This  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms, 
which  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  among  the  most  frequent.  Wherever  this  occurs, 
and  under  whatever  name,  opium  is  at  least  a  most  efficient  palliative, 
sometimes  absolutely  indispensable  from  the  suffering  of  the  patient 
Not  unfrequently  it  will  set  the  disease  aside  entirely  for  the  time,  espe- 
cially when  occurring  periodically.  Given  so  as  fully  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem, it  will  often  wholly  supersede  the  paroxysm,  and  by  thus  breaking 
the  chain  of  morbid  association,  effect  at  least  a  temporary  cure.  The 
quantity  necessary  to  produce  relief  varies  greatly  with  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  the  constitutional  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Sometimes 
an  ordinary  full  dose  will  answer ;  but  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to 
doable,  triple,  or  quadruple  it,  before  relief  can  be  procured.     When 
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local  application  will  answer  the  purpose,  it  dbould  be  preferred,  as  inter- 
fering less  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  With  theiskin 
unbroken,  little  effect  can  |?en«rally  be  obtained;  but,  bj  means  of  the 
endcrmic  method,  or  by  injection  into  I  he  subcutaneous  areolar  tiBsue^ 
the  medicine  may  generally  be  uBed  with  prompt  and  powerful  effect,  in 
the  form  of  one  of  the  ealts  of  niurphia.  Not  uofrequently  a  specially 
tender  spot  may  be  discovered  in  the  track  of  the  nervous  trunk,  sup- 
plying the  painful  part.  In  this  case,  the  remedy  should  be  applied  to 
the  point  of  tenderness ;  the  cuticle  having  been  first  removed  by  a  blister. 
But  a  prreat  objection  to  the  use  of  opimii  in  neural jria  is  the  increasing" 
dose  in  which  it  must  be  successively  employed  in  order  to  procure  relief, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  augmenting  the  quantity  indefmitely.  until 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  Ijecome  almost  as  pernieious  as  the  disease  it^ 
self.  Tins  objection  applies  especially  to  eases  in  wbich  the  affection  is 
incessant  in  its  attacks,  and  probably  incurable.  Yet  the  patient  will 
seldom  submit  to  severe  suffering,  when  an  agent  of  present  relief  ts  at 
hand  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  so  to  regulate  the  remedy  as  to 
obviate  its  ill.  and  protract  its  beneficial  eifccts  as  far  as  posf^ible.  This 
ifi  to  he  done  by  allowing  the  dose  to  be  increased  only  when  absolutely 
necessary;  by  varying  the  surface  of  application  between  the  stomach, 
the  rectum,  the  skin,  and  the  areolar  tissue;  by  occasionally  intermitting 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  similar  ertect  by 
anodynes  acting  on  different  principles,  as  by  chloroform  or  eonium  ;  and 
by  correcting  any  resulting  disorder  of  the  functions  by  proper  means,  as 
constipation  by  laxatives,  deficient  action  of  the  liver  by  mild  merearials 
or  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  enfeebled  digestion  by  tonics,  taking  caro  not 
10  do  injury  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  counteracting  measures.  By  tliis 
plar*,  in  incurable  cases,  the  patient  may  be  rendered  more  comfortable, 
and  his  life  prolonged  ;  whereas,  if  left  to  bis  awn  unrestrained  propen- 
gities,  be  might  soon  exhaust  the  susceptibility  of  his  system,  aud  thud 
render  the  remedy  almost  useless. 

Even  in  occasional  attacks  of  neuralgia,  occurring  at  considerable  in- 
tervals, the  physician  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  laying 
tlie  foundation  of  an  evil  habit,  and  should  guard  the  us*?  of  opiates  with 
such  precautions  as  may  tend  to  oliviate  this  result,  Sometimes,  in  per- 
sons of  feeble  intelligence,  or  delicient  power  of  self-eontrfd,  it  may  be 
proper  to  disguise  the  medicine,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  know  what 
he  is  taking ;  and  generfiily  it  is  best  to  confine  the  use  of  opium,  when 
the  re(*un*enco  of  the  pain  is  frequent,  to  the  severest  attacks. 

Besides  the  external  attacks  of.  neuralgia,  which  may  occur  in  any 
sensitive  part  of  ihe  body,  from  tlie  crown  of  the  head  to  the  joints  of 
the  great  toe,  there  are  various  internal  forms  of  it,  which  are  sometimes 
even  more  imperious  in  their  demands  for  relief,  aa  angina  ptH^taris,  go*- 
iralgia,  enleralgia,  nephralgia,  and  dysmenorrhea^  the  laat  of  wbioh 
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18,  I  believe,  often  nothing  but  a  neuralgic  fonn  of  rheumatism,  and  may 
be  most  effectually  relieved  by  this  anodyne  given  by  the  rectum.  In 
nervous  toothache  and  earache,  opium  may  often  be  applied  locally  with 
effect ;  being  introduced  into  a  carious  cavity,  should  a  cavity  exist, 
in  the  former  case,  and  in  a  liquid  form  into  the  meatus  externus,  in  the 
latter.  % 

Neuralgia  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  nervous  gout  or 
rheumatism,  in  which  cases  the  opiate  may  be  associated  with  the  wine 
or  extract  of  colchicum,  and  frequently  also  advantageously  with  a 
saline  cathartic. 

Nervous  headache,  or  sick-headache,  will  often  yield  happily  to  a  full 
dose  of  opium  or  morphia,  which  is  most  effectual,  however,  in  the  latter 
affection,  when  it  perseveres,  after  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  complaint  with  headache  from  vas- 
cular irritation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 

In  cancerous  affections  it  is  often  necessary^  have  recourse  to  ano- 
dynes ;  and  the  observations  above  made,  in  relation  to  the  precautions 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  in  incurable  neu- 
ralgia, and  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  it,  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  case. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  aneurisms  and  all  other  tumours, 
which,  though  not  painful  in  themselves,  often  become  extremely  so  by 
pressure  on  the  trunks  of  neighbouring  nerves,  or  in  other  modes  inter- 
fering with  the  healthy  structure  near  them. 

Painful  spasms  afford  still  stronger  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
than  simple  neuralgia,  because  often  more  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  because,  also,  being  only  occasional,  and  generally  occurring 
at  distant  intervals,  there  is  less  danger  of  an  abuse  of  the  remedy. 
These  spasms  may  be  either  external,  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles, 
or  internal,  affecting  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  Of  the  former  we 
have  examples  in  ordinary  cramps  of  the  limbs,  in  the  intensely  painful 
cramps  of  cholera,  and  in  tetanus.  It  is  in  the  two  latter  affections 
chiefly  that  opium  is  used ;  and  in  both  it  is  certainly  among  the  most 
efficient  remedies.  In  tetanus,  the  insusceptibility  of  the  cerebral  centres 
is  such,  that  much  larger  doses  are  required  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Two  grains  may  be  given  at  first  every  two  hours,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  relief,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  four,  five,  or  six 
grains,  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  morphia  or  one  of  the  liquid  pre- 
parations, repeated  as  often,  until  some  degree  of  narcotic  effect  is  expe- 
rienced; but  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  of  opium  in  twelve  hours 
should  in  no  case,  I  think,  be  exceeded ;  as,  if  the  disease  should  sud- 
denly give  way,  poisonous  effects  might  ensue  from  the  portion  remaining 
unabsorbed  in  the  stomach.  The  internal  painful  spasms  are  those  of 
the  stomach,  of  the  bowels  in  the  different  forms  of  colic,  of  the  ureters 
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and  ducts  of  the  Iwer  from  the  passa^  of  calculi,  of  the  bladder,  of  the 
uieruSf  and  finally  of  ilie  diaphr<igm  and  the  heart.  In  all  tbc»c  aflfoc- 
tioos  the  pain  is  oftou  oxquisbitely  severe,  and  in  some  of  them  life  m 
endangered  by  the  continuance  of  the  spasm.  All  of  them  aflFord  the 
clearest  indicatioDs  for  the  use  of  opinm»  which  may  in  jj:eneral  be  given 
unhesitatingly,  and  in  quantities  requisite  to  obtain  relief,  beginning  with 
a  full  dosCp  and  increasing  until  the  pain  is  alleviatedt  or  narcotic  eQe<?t8 
induced.  The  same  insusceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  anodyne  ex- 
ists as  in  leianuB,  though  usually  in  a  much  less  degree;  and  it  istieldom 
necesi^ary  to  oxcoed  two  grains  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
it8  preparations,  at  one  dose.  The  liquid  preparations  are  preferable  to 
solid  opium,  as  they  operate  more  speedily.  In  these  several  affections^ 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  Bpecial  modes  of  treatment  with  the  anodyne, 
which,  however,  thi^  is  not  the  proper  place  to  detail.  As  examples,  it 
may  he  mentioned  that,  in  gouty  spasm  of  the  stomach,  colchicum  may 
be  combined  with  the  ppiate;  in  ordinary  colic,  castor  oil;  in  bilioos 
colic,  calomel ;  in  spasm  of  tlie  heart  or  diai»hragm,  ether  or  chloroform; 
in  spasm  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  in  that  of  the 
ureters,  the  alkaline  bicarbonatos;  that  in  all  of  them  sinapisms  and  the 
warm  bath  are  efficient  adjuvants;  and  that,  when  not  contraindicated 
by  debility,  the  lancet  may  ofteu  be  used  with  powerful  elTcet  in  pro- 
ducing relaxation.  The  spasmodic  pain  attending  enteritis,  cholera,  dys- 
♦mtery,  and  peritonitis,  affords  an  indication  for  the  use  of  opium  ;  bat 
those  founded  on  other  effects  than  the  merely  anodyne  are  much  more 
important 

Various  fipaHmodic  pnd  convulitive  affeclions,  not  painful  in  their 
character,  or  but  slightly  so,  Ijclong  to  the  category  of  nervous  irritations, 
and  art^  more  or  less  benefited  by  opium.  Such  is  the  parori/Hm  of 
spaMfnodic  asthma,  in  which  opium  will  often  afford  relief,  though  it  10 
liable  to  the  objection  of  checking  bronchial  secretion,  and  is,  on  ibe 
whole,  much  les.s  efficient  than  some  other  narcotics  and  nervous  stimu- 
lants or  sedatives.  In  epileps4j  it  may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  pallia- 
tive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  better  avoided,  both  from  its  liability  to  abuse, 
and  from  its  congestive  influence  on  the  brain.  In  hooping-cough  it  is 
liable  to  t!ie  same  objection  as  tn  asthma,  and  should  be  used  only  as  a 
palliative  of  the  cough,  in  connection  with  expectorants.  To  chorea  it 
is  scarcely  appropriate,  unless  to  obviate  occa.^ional  intercurrent  affec- 
tions. In  the  various  spa.smodic  affect  ions  of  higgler  ia  it  is  for  a  time  an 
almost  sovereign  remedy ;  but,  on  moral  grounds,  requires  to  be  pre- 
scribed with  caution.  In  the  convulsions  of  in/anfs,  depending  on  in- 
testinal spasm,  opium  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  of  other  remedies. 

To  the  list  of  nervous  irritations  relieved  by  opium  may  be  added 
obstinate  wakefulness,  general  uneasiness,  reatleasness,  languor  and 
fainlnesSf  palpilalions,  nervous  cough,  and  all  the  protean  derangements 
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of  hysteria ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  seek  relief,  in  these 
affections,  when  not  associated  with  other  serious  diseases,  from  reme- 
dies less  accordant  with  the  propensities  of  our  nature,  and  less  liable 
to  abuse. 

5.  Nervous  Depression,  In  affections  of  this  nature,  the  stimulant  in- 
fluence of  opium  on  the  nervous  system  renders  it  peculiarly  eflScacious. 
Perhaps  under  this  head  we  might  rank  the  collapse  of  the  initial  stage 
or  chill  of  certain  febrile  diseases ;  but  enough  has  been  said  on  that 
subject  already. 

Insanity  often  presents  conditions  in  which  this  influence  of  opium  is 
extremely  useful. 

There  is  a  species  of  delirium  resulting  from  extreme  fatigue,  long 
watching,  exhausting  indulgences,  excessive  study,  etc.,  for  which  this 
is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  combined  with  measures  calculated  to  re- 
store strength.  Such  attacks  of  delirium  occasionally  supervene  upon 
acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  character,  and  are  very  liable 
to  be  mistakenly  ascribed  to  active  congestion  or  irritation  of  the  brain. 
I  have  seen  it  occur  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  cause  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  rheumatic  meningitis.  I  have  also  seen  such  a  condition  occur 
in  erysipelas,  with  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  local  inflammation, 
and  with  signs  of  great  prostration.  The  relief  obtained,  in  all  such 
cases,  from  full  doses  of  opium,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  nature.  It 
is  usually  advisable  to  combine  the  opium  with  ipecacuanha,  so  as  to 
modify  its  stimulant  effect,  should  the  diagnosis  prove  to  have  been 
erroneous. 

Delirium  tremens  is  an  example  of  the  samegcondition  of  the  brain, 
induced  in  drunkards  by  the  abstraction  of  their  wonted  stimulus.  In 
this  affection,  I  regard  opium  as  the  most  valuable  remedy  in  our  pos- 
session. Given  in  the  dose  of  about  two  grains,  repeated  every  two 
hours,  it  will  almost  always,  in  the  uncomplicated  cases,  induce  sleep 
from  which  the  patient  will  awake  improved,  if  not  quite  cured.  Some- 
times two  or  three  days  may  elapse  before  the  effect  is  produced ;  but  no 
injury  results,  if  the  opium  is  withheld  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  nar- 
cotic symptoms.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  stated. 
Injurious  cerebral  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  deli- 
rium tremens;  but  I  have  not  seen  them,  though  much  of  the  disease 
has  come  under  my  notice.  Where  they  have  occurred,  I  presume  that 
the  meningitis  of  drunkards  has  been  mistaken  for  pure  delirium  tre- 
mens; a  mistake  which  may  be  readily  made,  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
latter  disease  are  almost  always,  and  necessarily  intermingled  with  it 
But,  while  the  opium  is  given  as  the  main  remedy,  sufficient  alcoholic 
drink  should  be  administered  to  prevent  prostration.  I  have  seen  death 
result  apparently  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Most  of  the  affections  already  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  nervous  irri- 
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tution,  may  proceerl  also  from  debility  or  depression  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres; ami,  as  the  former  yield  to  the  indirect  sedatlre  property  of  opium, 
so  do  the  latter  to  its  drroct  stimulant  action.  Muscular  irf^mnns,  apaS' 
tnodic  and  cotnyulsive  affeviiouE,  wakefulness,  general  um'asinrns.reiii- 
les^uess,  depretision  of  spirifs,  pulpit  at  hn  of  the  hvart,  dynpfimQ,  variauf 
abnormal  sourids  aud  visual  disorders,  veiiiijo,  and  headavhe,  are  some 
of  the  aff'oL'tions  referred  to.  As  a  proof  that  thuy  are  really  the  effects 
of  weakness  or  depression,  they  comL*  on  frequently  as  the  direct  cousfr- 
quonces  of  a  debilitated  s^ate  of  system,  as  jq  uouvalescenc©  from  ex- 
haustinsr  diseases,  after  hemorrhages  or  copious  bleeding,  aryd  under  the 
direct  inilaeiice  of  sedative  poisons,  as  tobacco  and  bydrncvanic  acid. 
Tbey  generally  yield,  at  least  temporarily,  to  moderate  doses  of  opiam. 

6.  Morbid  Discharges.  In  these  aJFeetii>ns  opium  is  odg  of  the  most 
efficieut  means  employed,  and,  whatever  other  remedies  may  be  used,  16 
very  often  combined  with  them*  It  probably  operates,  through  iti?  indi- 
rect sedative  agency,  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  part  affected,  and  dimm* 
ishing  tlie  activity  of  the  capillaries.  The  morbid  discharges  are  either, 
in  the  first  place,  secretory  or  excretory,  or  secondly,  liemorrhag'a  To 
the  first  eategor}'  belong  diarrhosa,  the  dilTercnt  forms  of  cholera,  diuresis 
and  diabetes,  gastrorrbcea,  eystirrboia.  broncborrkea,  and  ptyalisnu 

In  tlinrrhcea  and  cholera  opium  acts  not  onl}'  by  restraining  secretion, 
but  also  by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  peristaltic  movement,  probably 
through  a  sedative  agency  in  relation  to  the  organic  nervous  centres* 
Of  its  use  in  diarrhoea  dependent  on  acute  infiammation  or  vascular  irri- 
tation of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  enotigli  has  been  said  already. 
But  there  is  no  form  o/  that  affection  in  which  it  may  not  be  oscfnlly 
employed,  except,  simply,  in  eai^es  in  which  the  affci-tion  is  acting  bene- 
ficially, cither  by  diverting  disease  from  some  part  where  it  might  do  more 
harm,  relieving  plethora,  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluid,  as 
in  dropsy.  In  alt  these  cases,  opium  may  prove  injurious  by  prematun*ly 
arresting  the  discharge,  and  sboubl  be  resorted  to  only  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  it,  and  to  control  it  when  likely  to  do  more  injury  by  exhaust- 
ing the  patient,  than  good  in  either  of  the  modes  mentioned.  In  bilious 
diarrhma,  it  acts  upon  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the  bowels ;  but  in  general 
sluKild  not  be  used  alone,  as  the  excess  of  the  bilious  secretion  is  proba- 
bly relieving  hepatic  congestion,  and  its  suppression  might  etidangcr  an 
attack  of  hejiatitis.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  should  always  bo 
associated  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  which,  while  the  oplutn  re- 
strains the  secretory  function  of  the  liver,  has  the  effect  of  pre  venting  its 
entire  suspension,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the 
gland.  The  best  method  of  administering  the  two  rem<!dies,  in  this 
affection,  is  to  give  very  small  doses  of  each,  very  frequently  repieated ; 
so  that  their  operation  may  not  be  too  powerful  at  once,  aud  may  be 
mure  conveniently  watched,  and  timely  checked,  if  desirable.    Ooe-flixth 
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of  a  grain  of  each  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  till  the  desired  effect 
is  produced,  or  a  grain  or  two  have  been  administered ;  and  it  is  often  a 
good  plan  to  intermit  the  treatment  every  other  day,  resorting,  in  the 
intermediate  day,  if  the  discharges  have  been  arrested,  to  a  mild  laxa- 
tive. In  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  copious  light-coloured  diacharges, 
which  are  sometimes  very  profuse  and  exhausting,  opium  is  equally  in- 
dicated as  in  the  former  case ;  and  there  is  a  still  stronger  call  for  the 
conjoint  use  of  calomel,  in  order  to  restore  the  hepatic  function,  and  thus 
unload  the  portal  veins  through  their  natural  outlet.  In  chronic  diaY- 
rhcMSy  whether  dependent  on  relaxation,  mere  habit,  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration,  opium  in  small  doses,  though  it  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  the  cure,  is  an  almost  essential  adjuvant  of  the  astringents  and 
alteratives  employed;  and,  in  full  dose,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  at 
night,  operates  very  usefully  by  superadding  to  its  direct  influence  on 
the  peristaltic  movement  a  revulsive  influence  towards  the  surface. 

In  cholera^  opium  is  no  less  efficient.  The  ordinary  bilious  cholera, 
or  cholera  morbus,  may  be  treated  with  it  in  the  manner  above  recom- 
mended for  bilious  diarrhoea ;  the  two  diseases  being,  in  fact,  identical  in 
character.  But  the  dose  should  be  more  frequently  repeated,  as  often 
as  every  half  hour  till  relief  is  obtained ;  and,  when  the  pains  are  very 
severe,  and  the  discharges  exhausting,  the  opiate  should  be  considerably 
increased,  and  administered  by  enema  if  rejected  from  the  stomach ; 
calomel  being  at  the  same  time  moderately  exhibited  as  before,  to  guard 
against  a  total  suspension  of  the  hepatic  secretion.  The  discharges  of 
bile  in  cholera  morbus  are  no  doubt  intended  to  relieve  a  congestive  irri- 
tation of  the  liver  and  whole  portal  circulation,  which  without  this  outlet 
might  end  in  serious  inflammation  or  fever.  The  use  of  calomel  ensures 
a  sufficient  action  of  the  liver  to  prevent  ultimate  evil,  while  the  opium 
prevents  immediate  mischief  by  arresting  the  excessive  discharge. 

Epidemic  cholera  I  believe  to  be  a  different  affection  from  ordinary 
cholera  morbus,  and  to  depend  on  a  different  cause.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  the  same  indication  for  the  combined  use  of  opium  and  calomel.  In 
the  stage  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  joint  discharge  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
called  cholerine,  which  generally  precedes  the  distinctive  rice-water  evac- 
uations of  the  fully  formed  disease,  opium  is  the  remedy  mainly  to  be 
relied  on.  With  or  without  camphor  and  the  aromatics,  and  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated,  it  almost  always  arrests  the  discharges,  and 
thus  probably  averts  cholera  itself  I  have  usually  preferred  the  ordinary 
paregoric,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  of 
which  a  fluidrachm  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  if  necessary. 
Should  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  be  destitute  of  bile,  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  employed  as  above  advised.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  opiate  more  largely,  and  to  combine  with 
it  an  anodyne  enema,  and  a  sinapism  over  the  abdomen.     When  the 
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liholera  is  fuHy  formed,  opium  is  8till»  I  think,  the  shert-anchor  m  thw 
disease.  It  should  now  l»e  gWon  in  the  (lose  of  a  grain  or  two  at  first, 
ami  aftcrwank  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  nn  hour  or  an  hour,  in  one- 
quarter,  or  one-half  the  dose,  till  the  discharges  are  arrested,  and  tho 
pains  relieved,  or  till  some  evidence  of  narcotism  is  produced.  After 
this,  it  is  of  no  use  to  pu^h  its  effeetn  further.  Indeed,  it  can  do  only 
harni,  hy  Rg^i^ravating  the  gc^neral  prostration  through  its  s<3Condary  sed* 
ative  offeets.  The  p:reat  rule  is  not  to  allow  it  to  render  the  patient 
Htupid,  or  comatose  J  but,  within  this  point,  to  eorUinue  its  use,  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  so  long  as  iridiealed  by  the  spasms  and  tlie  evacua- 
tions But  it  should  never  he  relied  on  exclusively.  With  the  quantity 
of  opium  above  mentioned,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  should  he  given,  to  be  repeated  ftftenvards 
along  with  it  in  proportionately  diminished  doses.  At  the  same  time,  an 
anodyne  enema  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  sinapism  applied  over  the 
whole  abdomen  ;  warmth  and  rubefactfon  to  the  extremities  being  addi- 
tionally usedt  if  thi^Be  shcuild  be  cold  and  bloodless.  In  the  collapse  of 
cholera,  opium  is  of  little  or  no  use.  In  the  stage  of  reaction,  its  em- 
ployment must  he  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  low  fevorji  and 
inflammations. 

Cholr^ra  infantum  does  not  offer  equally  strong  indications  ft>r  the  use 
of  opium.  The  head  is  so  apt  to  suffer  in  infants,  that  anything  which 
tend?*  to  congest  the  cerebral  centres  must  be  used  with  caution.  Never- 
theh^ss.  if  the  vnmiting  cannot  he  otherwise  restrained,  thisremedy may 
l>e  cautiou.sly  administered,  and  should  Ix-  preferably  used  by  injeetion; 
great  eare  being  taken  to  proportion  the  dose  to  the  age.  In  the  subse- 
quent stages,  when  the  affection  has  assumed  rather  the  character  of 
diarrha^a,  antl  the  indication  exists  for  cheeking  the  evacuationR,  very 
small  doses  of  opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  may  bo  added  to  the 
cretaceiius,  astringent,  or  alterative  medicines  employed. 

In  ejrc4'8Hive  secretion  of  urine  or  diureifL\  especially  when  connected 
with  uervouB  disorder,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  system,  opium  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  diabetes,  strictly  so  called,  it  is  an 
excellent  palliative,  diminishing  frequently  the  amount  of  excretioD, 
moderating  the  wear  of  the  system,  and  greatly  comforting  the  patient: 
but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cure.  It  should  he  used  in  this  com- 
plaint, in  full  doses,  and  preferably  at  night.  In  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  so  as  to  produce  its  stimulant  effi^ns,  1  l>ave  often  known  it 
greatly  to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 

In  ej'crssivff  mercurial  isativation^  opium  is  very  useful,  not  only  by 
checking  the  discharge^  but  by  relieving  pain>  and  diminishing  nervous 
irritability. 

In  the  ej^cesnve  mucous  secretion  from  the  stomach,  bladder^  and 
bronchial  tubeSy  called  respectively  gautrorrhma^  cydirrhcBa,  and  ftron- 
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chorrhoBa,  opium  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective 
of  other  medicines;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively,  or  even  as  the 
chief  remedy.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  opium  in 
combination  with  other  medicines,  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  prevent 
their  operation  upon  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  almost  con- 
stantly given  with  calomel,  and  frequently  with  the  blue  mass,  when  the 
object  is  to  obtain  the  peculiar  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system. 

Hemorrhages  constitute  the  second  division  of  morbid  discharges.  In 
most  of  these  opium  is  indicated,  both  from  its  effects  upon  the  capilla- 
ries, and  for  its  influence  in  quieting  various  attendant  irritations,  which 
often  serve  to  aggravate  the  main  affection.  Thus,  in  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  or  air-passages^  it  proves  serviceable  by  allaying  the  irritative 
cough,  which,  by  agitating  the  parts,  tends  to  sustain  the  bleeding.  In 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  after  the  full  evacuation  of  its  contents, 
an  irritated  condition  often  remains,  which  provokes  vomiting  unneces- 
sarily, and  prevents  the  retention  of  medicines  that  may  be  indicated. 
Opium  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  endermically  to  the  epigastrium,  is 
very  useful  in  such  a  condition.  So  also  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
bladder,  and  uterus,  it  tends  to  control  the  irritative  movements,  which, 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  effused 
blood,  can  act  only  disadvantagcously  on  the  affection.  For  these  pur- 
poses, it  is  usually  sufficient  to  employ  small  doses,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  medicines  indicated.  For  the  direct  influence  of  the  opium  on 
the  bleeding  vessels,  it  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  and  combined  with 
ipecacuanha ;  the  patient  being  confined  to  bed,  and  well  though  not  hotly 
covered,  so  as  to  favour  the  perspiration  which  is  apt  to  be  induced. 
But  for  this  purpose,  opium  is  not  indicated  in  all  the  hemorrhages,  nor 
in  all  conditions  of  any  one  of  them.  It  should  not  be  used  when  the 
pulse  is  full  and  strong,  with  a  general  febrile  movement,  and  an  active 
congestion  of  the  bleeding  organ.  This  condition  should  be  removed  by 
depletory  and  refrigerant  methods,  before  recourse  is  had  to  opium.  The 
remedy,  in  full  dose,  is  of  doubtful  propriety  in  any  case  of  hsemoptysis, 
in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  check  bronchial  secretion,  and  thus  rather 
to  promote  than  relieve  congestion  of  the  vessels.  Nor  can  it  be  given, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  connection  with  ipecacuanha  in  haematcmesis.  But 
in  intestinal,  renal,  and  uterine  hemorrhages,  after  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion of  the  system,  or  in  cases  which  have  at  no  time  presented  any 
contraindication,  it  is  often  an  excellent  remedy.  In  menorrhagia  it  is 
especially  useful,  and,  with  rest,  will  often  itself  be  quite  adequate  to  the 
cure.  In  the  purely  passive  hemorrhages,  whether  dependent  on  me- 
chanical obstruction,  or  on  that  disorganized  state  of  the  blood  which 
permits  it  to  ooze  out  through  the  unresisting  coats  of  the  capillaries, 
opium  can  be  of  little  service  as  a  mere  hemostatic.  As  a  stimulant,  it 
may  be  useful  in  ilie  conditions  of  system  attendant  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood  referred  to. 
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6.  AdminiHtration. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies  extrcmcljr  with  the  purpose  to  be  fulfilled, 
the  idiosyacpasies  and  habits  of  the  patient^  and  the  modification  of 
9ii8ceptil)ility  produced  l>y  disease.  For  full  anodfjue  and  »oportfic 
effect,  the  medium  dose  is  one  grain.  Less  than  half  a  ^rain  will  sel- 
dom produce  these  effects  fully ;  and  more  than  two  grains  should  very 
rarely  If  ever  Ix*  giren,  as  a  comniencing  dose,  to  an  individual  whose  pe- 
culiar euseeptibilities  arc  unknown  to  the  prcscriljer.  For  the  pure  Mimu- 
lant  fffeci,  in  jtersons  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and 
ill  diseasf^B  In  whirh  the  syi^reptii*ility  \^  not  impaired,  the  dose  may  varir' 
from  one-eighth  to  omvlmlf  a  grain,  whieh  should  be  repeated,  according 
to  the  quantity  given,  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
steady  impression.  As  a  mere  nfirmuf^  Htimulant,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  expression  is  used  in  thii^  work,  to  de,signate,  namely,  a  certain  elaes 
of  mcdiernes,  having  peculiar  properties  and  applications,  the  dose  is 
from  one-twelfth  to  one-quarter  uf  a  grain.  For  this  purpose,  the  liquid 
preparation.^  are  generally  to  be  preferred.  Hut  ft  must  he  remembered, 
in  regulating  the  dase  nf  ojvhnu,  thai  some  persons  are  naturally  ex- 
tremely !?useeptible,  and  others  jKirhaps  equally  insusceptible  to  its 
effects;  that,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  an  individual  becomes  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  susceptible,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and,  lastly, 
that,  in  certiiin  diseases,  in  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  vastly  de- 
pressed, and  In  others  in  which  tlie  whole  energies  of  the  nervous  system 
are  concentrated  in  some  violent  loenl  afl^oction,  the  dose  required  to 
pnKiuee  a  given  elft'ct  is  greatly  augmented,  and  sonietiuies  almost  in- 
definitely. Among  the  former  affections  are  delirium  tremens,  and  the 
collai»se  at  the  comniencement  of  certain  fevers;  among  the  latter,  spasm 
of  the  stomaeh,  severe  colic,  and,  aliovc  all  others,  tetanus. 

The  eoninjenclng  dose  for  an  in/ant  at  birth,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  should  not  exceed  one-fortieth  of  a  grain ;  and  not 
more  than  from  one4wentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  should  be  given  la 
a  child  within  the  year.  After  this  age,  the  dose  may  be  regulal«*d 
according  to  the  rule  of  Dr*  Yimug,  (See  pages  33-4,)  The  liquid 
preparations  are  generally  preferable  for  infants. 

Opium,  in  substance,  may  be  taken  in  jyowder,  pill,  lozenge,  or  eleo- 
iuary.  The  form  of  pilt  is  almost  always  preferred.  For  ordinary 
purpos^GS,  the  pill  should  be  made  from  powdered  opium,  and  should  not 
be  kept  very  long  before  being  used.  But,  when  it  is  desirable,  on  any 
account,  that  it  should  operate  very  slowly,  either  an  old  pill,  or  one 
made  directly  from  the  plastic  mass  may  be  employed.  The  form  of 
lozenge  is  used  only  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  medicine  should  be  hi^ld 
In  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowlj  to  dissolve ;  so  as  to  act  s|K^cially  on 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  as  may  sometimes  bc^  desirable  in  cougha. 
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By  the  rectum,  opinm  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  in  that 
of  an  enema.  The  suppository  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  opium  up 
with  soap,  or  with  cacao  butter,  and  forming  the  mass  iuto  a  cylindrical 
shape.  The  dose  given  by  the  rectum  should  not,  at  first,  exceed  twice  the 
quantity  administered  by  the  mouth.  A  triple  dose  has  not  unfrequcntly 
been  given,  and  even  more,  without  injury;  but  there  is  thought  to  be 
some  risk  from  this  larger  quantity  ;  at  least,  effects  much  greater  than 
were  anticipated  or  desired  have  sometimes  been  produced.  The  dose, 
then,  in  this  way,  at  the  first  trial,  may  vary  from  one  to  four  grains. 
In  persons  habituated  to  large  doses  of  opium  by  the  mouth,  there  might 
possibly  be  some  danger  from  giving  by  the  rectum  twice  the  quantity 
usually  taken  in  the  former  way.  The  susceptibility  and  absorbent  power 
of  the  rectum  may  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  stomach 
as  before  the  habit  was  acquired.  It  would  be  safest,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  begin  with  a  relatively  very  small  dose,  and  increase,  if 
necessary.  For  enema,  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  should  generally 
be  used,  and  administered  in  a  wineglassful  of  pure  water,  or  of  some 
mucilaginous  or  amylaceous  liquid,  as  flax-seed  tea  or  solution  of  starch. 
The  purposes  for  which  opium  is  specially  employed  in  this  way,  are,  1. 
to  affect  the  system  when  the  stomach  will  not  retain  the  medicine ;  2. 
to  allay  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  3.  to  check  evacuations  from  the 
.bowels ;  and  4.  to  relieve  pain  or  other  irritation  in  the  rectum  itself  or 
neighbouring  parts,  as  the  genito- urinary  apparatus.  Thus  strangury, 
spasm  of  the  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra,  dysmenorrhcea,  priapism, 
chordee,  etc.,  are  more  effectually  and  speedily  relieved  by  opium,  when 
given  by  the  rectum,  than  by  the  mouth. 

Opium,  or  one  of  its  liquid  preparations,  is  sometimes  injected  into  the 
urethra  or  vagina,  to  relieve  pain  or  irritation,  or  suppress  discharges. 
It  is  also  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache, and  into  the  external  meatus  in  earache.  One  of  its  liquid  pre- 
parations is  not  unfrequently  dropped  into  the  eye,  to  allay  irritability 
of  the  conjunctiva  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form  of  lotion,  embrocation, 
cataplasm,  or4)la8ter,  it  is  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  surface,  to  re- 
lieve pain,  as  in  neuralgic  affections,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains  or  swell- 
ings, erysipelatous  inflammation,  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  irri- 
tated ulcers.  But  caution  is  always  necessary,  in  these  cases,  not  to  use 
it  so  largely  that,  if  absorbed,  it  might  produce  poisonous  effects  on  the 
system ;  and  special  caution  is  necessary  in  infantile  cases. 

7.  Preparations  of  Opium. 

These  are  very  numerous,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  desirable,  when 
the  great  diversity  of  circumstances  is  considered  under  which  the  medi- 
cine is  used,  the  different  purposes  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  according  to 
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the  metbod  or  form  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  the  variable  idios^yncra- 
fticB  which  require  that,  if  one  preparation  omy  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  individual^  wc  nmy  have  recourse  to  another,  or  to  many  succes- 
sively, until  one  is  fouod  to  answer 

PILLS  OF  opium:.  — Pilule  0 PIT.  U,  S. 

These  are  prepared  by  simply  incorporating  opium  with  soap,  which 
answers  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  convenient  excipient  Each 
pill  contains  a  gi'aio  of  opium. 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  SOAR  —  Piltili:  S.u*onis  Composite  U.S, 

—  PiLULA  Oph.  Br. 

In  theae  pills,  as  in  the  preceding,  there  is  a  mere  mixture  of  opiniD 
and  soap;  hut  the  proportions  are  so  arran|?ed,  that  five  grains  of  the 
mass  contain  ono  grain  of  opium.  The  preparation  affords  a  ready 
method  of  obtaining  small  fractions  of  a  grain  of  opium,  when  wanted, 
as  they  frequently  are,  for  children.  Another  advantage  is  that  they 
may  Ije  prescribed,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of 
what  has  been  directed  for  him.  The  London  College,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  formerly  directed  the  Compound  Fills  of  Siorax,  in  which 
storax  and  saflfroo  were  employed,  not  only  to  dilute  the  opium,  bat  to 
cover  its  taste  and  smell;  but  the  preparation  has  iK^en  omitted  in  the 
Br.  PharmacopfBia.  The  proportion  of  opium  was  the  same  as  in  tlie 
U.  S.  preparation,  namely,  one  grain  in  five  of  the  masa* 

POWDER  OF  IPECACUANHA  AMD  OPIUM.  — Pulvts  Ipecacu. 

ANUiE  £T  OpIL    U.  S.  1850.^Pt'LVIS    IpECACtANH^   COMPOSITUS.    U.  5. 

—  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha.  —  Fulvis  Ipkcacuaniui  cum 
Opio.  Br.  —  Dover^s  Powder, 

This  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic  preparation  of  opium,  but  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  with  the  diaphoretics.  I  do  not  think  that  the  change 
in  the  name  of  this  preparation,  made  in  the  recent  edition  of  our  Phar- 
macopcEia,  was  judicious.  If  made  in  order  that  the  title  might  be  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  London  College,  it  was  unfortunate;  for  our 
own  old  title,  essentially,  has  been  adopted  in  the  British  ^ode  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia ;  and  the  same  discrepancy 
exists  as  before. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.  — Con pectio  On l  U.S, 

This  \s  prepared  by  nibbing  opium  up  with  honey  and  the  officinal 
aromatie  powder,  consisting  of  cinnamon,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg.  It 
has  the  advantage,  through  the  stimulating  property  of  the  aromatics, 
of  counteracting  the  depressing  effects  of  opium  upon  the  digestive  fune- 
tiou,  and  may  sometimes  he  received  by  au  irritable  stomach,  when 
opium  would  be  rejected.  The  possession  of  this  property  sufficiently 
indicates  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  used.   It  is. supposed, 
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when  given  with  Peruvian  bark  and  salphate  of  quinia,  to  increase  their 
efficacy  in  obstinate  intermittents.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in 
about  thirty-six  grains  of  the  composition;  so  that  it  affords  a  convenient 
form  for  prescribing  small  doses  for  infants. 

EXTBAGT  OF  OPITTM.— Extractum  Opii.  U.S.,  Br. 

This  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  and  of  course  consists  exclu- 
sively of  the  principles  soluble  in  water.  Opium  contains  ingredients  in- 
soluble in  water,  which,  however,  it  yields  to  an  alcoholic  solvent,  either 
vinous  or  distilled  ;  and,  as  these  principles  may  possibly  be  not  withoat 
some  influence  upon  the  system,  the  effects  of  the  opium  may  be  some- 
what modified  in  the  extract,  and  different  from  those  obtained  from 
opium  itself,  its  tinctures,  or  th%  wine.  Hence  this  preparation  is  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  certain  individuals,  with  whom  opium  and  its  other 
preparations  disagree.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  affording  a  ready 
means  of  preparing  a  solution  of  ,the  active  matter  of  opium  in  water, 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  particularly  for  application  to  the  eye,  and 
other  external  inflamed  surfaces,  and  for  injection  into  inflamed  or  irritated 
mucous  passages,  as  the  rectum,  urethra,  or  vagina,  in  all  of  which  cases, 
the  stimulant  properties  of  the  tincture,  derived  from  the  alcohol  it  con- 
tains,* are  contraindicated.     The  dose  is  one-half  that  of  opium. 

In  dysenteric  cases,  an  injection  of  the  extract  of  opium,  dissolved  in 
water,  will  sometimes  be  retained,  and  afford  relief,  when  laudanum 
would  be  rejected ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  remarlc  may 
be  true  of  its  use  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomacL  A  solution  of  the 
extract,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one- quarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain  to  the 
fluidounce,  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  spray,  to  relieve 
cough ;  being  thrown  into  the  air-passages  by  means  of  the  atomizer. 

In  a  former  edition  of  thfs  treatise,  it  was  suggested  that  an  Elixir 
of  Opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  watery  extract,  by  treating  it  with 
diluted  alcohol,  using  only  half  as  much  of  the  extract  in  proportion  as 
there  is  of  opium  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture.  An  elixir 
thus  made  would  have  the  same  strength  as  laudanum,  and  would  be 
destitute  of  whatever  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  may  extract 
from  opium.  This  suggestion  has  been  more  than  met  by  the  Deodorized 
Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

OPIUM  PLA8TEE.— Emplastbum  Opii.  U,  S.,  Br. 

Opium  plaster  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  opium,  or  still  better  the 
extract  in  half  the  quantity,  with  boiling  water,  incorporating  the  mix- 
ture with  melted  Burgundy  pitch  and  lead  plaster,  and  then  evaporating 
the  moisture.  It  may  be  used,  spread  on  leather,  as  an  anodyne  appli- 
cation in  fixed  pains,  of  a  rheumatic  character  or  otherwise. 
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TINCTURE  OF  OPItlM,  — Tf^fCTURA  Orn.  U.S.,  Br  ^Laudanum, 

—  Th  elm  ic  Ti  n  cl  w  re.  —  Tin  ct  u  ra  Th  e  ha  Urn.. 

Liiudmjum  iB  prepared,  according  to  the  XJ.  S.  Fharmacopo&ia^  by 
maetsrutirij!^  two  otincos  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  first,  for  three 
days,  with  a  pint  of  wat4'r,  then,  for  three  days  longer,  with  the  same 
iiRrnalruiin]  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  pint  of  alcohol  j  subniitling  the 
whole  to  percolation  ;  aod^  when  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  pouring  in  di- 
lukHl  alcohol,  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained.  When  it  is  prop- 
erly made,  the  virtues  of  the  opiuni  may  be  considered  as  wholly  ex- 
tracted by  the  menstnium.  The  pulvenKation  of  the  opiimi  ensures  tJie 
previous  drying  of  the drug»  which  ia  important;  Ibr  crude  undried  opium 
always  contains  water,  and  often  in  coiisiderahle  though  variable  pro- 
portion ;  and,  if  it  were  employed  in  the  process,  would  render  the  rc^ 
suiting  tincture  weaker  than  the  oJBcinal,  and  of  uncertain  strenglb. 
ETappily,  though  the  British  process  diflfers  somewhat  from  our  own,  the 
resulting  tincture  is  so  nearly  the  same^  that  the  two,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  may  be  considered  as  identical  Laudanum  should  be  kept  iq 
well-stopped  bottles*  as  the  alcohol  evaporates  on  exposure,  and  the 
liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  ihi*  dej^osition  of  the  dissolved  matter.  Not 
unfrt*quently  flakes  of  solid  extract  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  old 
laudanum  bottles;  and  it  maybe  readily  conceived  that,  if  this  should  be 
dropped  out  with  the  liquid,  the  narcotic  elTects  of  it  would  be  very 
greatly  increased.  Death  in  infants  has  resulted  from  this  cause;  and  I 
inspect  that  the  cases  of  unexpectedly  violent  effects  in  young  children 
from  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  which  we  Gnd  related  liy  writers,  mighti 
if  carefully  investigated,  have  been  traced  to  this  cause.  Every  practi- 
tiontT  slujuld  he  aware  of  this  fad,  and  guard  against  the  use  of  lauda- 
num rendered  turbid  by  evaporation,  especially  when  prescribing  for  the 
very  young. 

This  tincture  is  very  much  used  for  obtaining  the  eflects  of  opium,  th« 
propertie^s  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  fully  representing*  It  bos 
the  advantage  of  operating  more  quickly  than  the  opium  in  substance, 
and  of  facilitating  the  exhibition  of  the  niedii-ine  in  minute  doses;  but 
it  is  sometimes  less  acceptable  to  an  irritated  stomach,  probably  in  con- 
sequence, in  part^  at  leasts  of  the  alcohol  it  contains.  The  same  cause 
renders  it  less  suitable  than  the  infusion  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the 
extract,  for  application  to  tender  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  rectum, 
ureilira,  and  even  sometimes  the  skin,  when  highly  irritated  or  iofiamed. 

The  rfoae  of  laudanum  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  is  thirteen  min- 
ims, or  about  twcnty-tive  drops.  It  should  be  rememWred  that  a  flui- 
drachm  or  teas{)oonful  contains  on  the  average  about  120  drops,  and  that 
one  mtnitn  is  about  equal  to  two  drops.  The  mistake  has  often  been 
made  of  directing  a  teaspoon fut  of  laudanum  by  enema,  under  the  zm- 
presaion  that  it  contiiined  only  60  drops,  or  betweea  twice  and  threi^ 
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times  the  amonnt  of  the  ordinary  dose  by  the  month,  whereas  it  is  about 
quintuple  that  dose.  Hence,  profound  narcotism  has  often  been  induced, 
when  only  gentle  sleep  was  wanted.  I  have  known  of  a  fatal  case  of 
coma,  occurring  immediately  after  an  enema  of  laudanum,  and  have  not 
been  without  my  suspicions  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  Not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  drops  should  be  given  at  first  by  injection.  Tincture 
of  opium  is  often  used  as  a  local  anodyne ;  being  employed  as  a  lotion, 
or  added  to  cataplasms,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  anodynes  or  with 
rubefacients  in  the  form  of  a  liniment.  It  may  be  added  to  the  common 
soap  liniment  (Linimenfum  Saponis,  U.  8.,  Br  ),  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  measure  to  three,  according  to  the  late  London  Pharmaco- 
pceia,  or  in  equal  measure  according  to  the  British  ;  and  this  mixture  is 
usually  called  the  Anodyne  Liniment  (Liniment  of  Opium,  Linimen- 
TUM  Opii,  Br.),  Laudanum  may  be  introduced  into  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  or  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  upon  a  little  raw  cot- 
ton. From  five  to  ten  drops  of  it  in  a  fluidounce  of  water  may  be  inhaled 
in  the  form  of  spray,  in  irritative  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

DEODORIZED  TIHGTTJBE  OF  OPIXTM.— Tinotura  Opii  Deodo- 

RATA.     U.S. 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  opium,  introduced  into  our  Pharmaco- 
poeia at  the  late  revision.  It  is  made  by  macerating  opium  in  water  so 
as  thoroughly  to  exhaust  it  of  all  matter  soluble  in  that  liquid ;  evapo- 
rating the  infusion  thus  obtained  to  a  certain  measure,  and  agitating  the 
residue  thoroughly  with  ether ;  then  pouring  off  the  ether  which  sepa- 
rates on  standing,  and  completely  evaporating  what  remains  of  it ;  finally, 
adding  first  water,  and  subsequently,  after  filtration,  half  of  its  measure 
of  alcohol.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  process,  all  substances  in  opium 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  water,  some  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
noxious,  are  got  rid  of;  while,  by  washing  with  ether,  the  narcotina  and 
the  offensive  odorous  principle  are  separated,  and  alcohol  is  added  at  the 
end  sufficient  for  its  preservation.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and, 
if  properly  made,  may  be  relied  on  for  whatever  advantages  may  be 
possessed  by  certain  empirical  elixirs,  which  have  acquired  popularity 
through  the  want  of  an  officinal  preparation  like  this.  It  may  be  used 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  laudanum  is  prescribed,  and  in  the  same 
dose ;  and  may  be  preferred  to  it,  whenever  found  not  to  agree  with  the 
patient,  in  consequence  of  constitutional  peculiarities. 

CAMPHORATED  TIHCTUEE  OF  OPIUM.— Tinotura  Opii  Cam- 
PHORATA.  U.S.  —  TiNCTDRA  Camphorjb  Cum  Opio.  Br.  —  Paregoric 
Elixir.  — Paregoric. 

This  very  useful  and  popular  preparation  is  made  by  macerating  pow- 
dered opium,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  and  honey,  in  diluted 
alcohol.     Opium  is  the  chief  active  ingredient,  and  camphor  next  in  im- 
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portance.  The  others  may  be  considered  merely  as  adjutants,  to  im- 
prove the  flavrour,  and  render  the  tinctiire  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
Liquorice  was  formerly  used  m  its  preparation,  and  still  is  used  by  some 
apothecaries,  though  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  process  of  the  Fharma- 
copceia,  in  consequence  of  the  etrong  resemblance  it  occasions  Id  the 
colour  of  the  tincture  to  that  of  hiudnniim,  and  of  the  fatal  «.*rrors  ihat 
have  originated  in  this  cause.  Certainly  a  littlt^  doubtful  improvement 
in  the  taste  should  not  bo  put  into  competition  with  life. 

This  tincture  may  be  used  when  small  doses  of  opium  are  indicated, 
and  eBpecialiy  when  its  operation  as  a  nervous  stimulant  is  wanted.  It 
is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  laudanum,  and  usually  very  accept- 
able  to  the  stomach.  It  is  much  used  in  cough  mixtures*  but  should  not 
he  given  in  the  early  stages  of  catarrhal  affections,  nor  until  expectoration 
shall  have  been  established.  It  is  better  adapted  to  chronic  catarrh, 
phthisis,  asthmatic  disease  with  copious  expectoration,  and  pertussis  at 
an  advanced  period,  than  to  acute  bronchial  aff^'Ctions,  except  in  their 
lieclining  or  suppurative  stage.  In  slight  diarrhcea,  when  the  indication 
is  simply  to  arrest  the  discharges,  it  is  very  oseful;  and  it  is  an  admirable 
remedy  in  the  aff'ectioD,  as  it  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
cholera.  It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  slight  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal pains  or  spasms,  as  an  anodyne  and  carminative.  To  fulfil  this  indi- 
cation it  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  infancy ;  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  abuj;e  it^ 

Containing  only  about  one  grain  of  opium  in  half  a  fiuidounce,  this 
tincturt^  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  full  anodyne  or  soporific  cfTects 
of  that  medicine.  The  dose  of  it,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually 
employed,  is  a  fluidrachni  for  an  adult,  and  from  three  upto  twenty  drops 
for  an  infant,  during  the  first  and  second  year,  being  graduated  to  the 
age*  It  18  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  w^ater,  in  consequence  of 
the  prc^npitation  of  the  camphor. 

Care  must  be  takeu  not  to  confound  this  preparation  with  the  ammo- 
niated  tincture  o/opium^  which  has  been  used  in  Scotland  under  the  name 
of  paregoric,  though  very  different  from  the  al>ove.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  ammouiacal  odour  and  taste,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  pre- 
pared in  this  country. 

ACETATEB  TINCTURE  OF  OFIITM.  —  Tinctura  Opu  Acbtata. 

as. 

This  is  peculiar  to  the  XJ,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  having  been  introduced 
into  it  as  a  i^ubstitute  for  the  vinegar  of  opium  or  black  drop.  It  is 
made  by  macerating  opium  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  alcohol.  The 
only  advantage  that  is  claimed  for  it  over  laudanum  is  that  it  is  some- 
what weaker  in  alcohol,  and  that  the  active  principles  of  the  oi»ium  are 
modilied  by  the  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar.     The  only  known  method  m 
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which  such  a  inodification  could  be  produced,  is  that  the  acetic  acid  may 
takd  the  place  of  the  meconic  acid,  and  form  an  acetate  instead  of  meco- 
nate  of  morphia  and  the  other  alkaloids  of  opium.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  theory  in  the  case,  the  preparation  appears  to  agree  with  certain 
patients,  who  cannot  take  laudanum  conveniently,  in  consequence  of  the 
headache,  delirium,  nausea,  or  other  nervous  disorder  which  it  produces. 
It  was  a  favourite  with  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  introduced  it  into  notice,  and  whose  large  experience  entitles  his 
recommendation  to  great  weight  Tbe  dose  of  it,  equivalent  to  a  grain 
ot  opium,  is  ten  minims,  or  about  twenty  drops. 

WDTE  OF  OPIXrif.— ViNUM  Opii.  U,  S.,  Br.— Sydenham's  Laudan- 
um. 

This  is  a  vinous  tincture,  made  by  macerating  powdered  opium,  cin- 
namon, and  cloves  in  sherry  wine.  After  maceration  with  a  portion  of 
the  wine  employed,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  completes  the  process  by 
percolation  with  the  remainder ;  thereby  ensuring  a  more  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  the  powders  than  by  maceration  alone.  The  proportion  of  opium 
employed  is  such  as  to  saturate  the  wine.  The  preparation  differs  from 
laudanum  in  having  less  alcoholic  strength,  and  an  addition  of  aromatic 
properties,  which  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  smell  and  taste,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Some  notice  has  been 
attracted  to  it  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  ophthalmia,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Ware,  who  found  it  very  useful.  When  dropped  into 
the  eye,  it  produces  at  first  smarting  pain,  and  a  copious  flow  of  tears ; 
but  these  effects  are  soon  followed  by  relief  from  the  previous  suffering, 
and  considerable  abatement  of  inflammation.  The  dose  is  about  twenty 
drops. 

VIHXOAB  OF  OPIUM Aobtum  Opii.  U.  8,-^  Black  Drop. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  preparation  to  be  made  by  macer- 
ating opium,  nutmeg,  and  saffron  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  percolation  with  the  same  menstruum,  taking 
care  that  the  strength  shall  be  uniform  by  adding  sufficient  diluted  acetic 
acid  to  make  a  certain  volume.  Some  sugar  is  added  previously  to  the 
diluted  acid.  The  vinegar  of  opium  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Lancaster  or  Quaker^s  black  drop,  and  is  believed  to  be  preferable 
to  opium  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  two  lat- 
ter forms  disagree  with  the  stomach  or  nervous  system.  This  modifica- 
tion of  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  principles  of  opium 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  or  to  the  change  of  the  natural 
meconate  of  morphia  and  of  the  other  alkaloids  into  the  acetate,  or  to 
both  these  causes.  It  is  much  stronger  than  laudanum,  and  may  be 
given,  for  its  full  anodyne  and  soporific  effects,  in  the  dose  of  from 
seven  to  ten  drops. 
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MORPHIA.  U.  S. 

There  are  several  metboda  of  extracting  morphia  from  opium.  The 
U.  S.  officttial  process  consiRts  essentially  in  macerating  opium  in  water 
to  exhaustion,  adding  alcohol  to  the  infnsion,  precipitating'  the  morphia 
by  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  precipitate  hy  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  while  hot  through  animal  charcoal  On 
cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  the  morphia  in  crystals.  The  object  in  add- 
ing alcohol  to  the  infusion  is  that  it  may  retain  the  colouring  matter 
when  the  moi*p!iia  is  precipitated,  which  it  does  to  a  coDsiderable  degree. 
Tims  procured,  morphia  contains  a  proportion  of  narcotina,  from  which, 
if  deemed  ads'isabh^,  it  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  narcodna,  and  leaves  the  morphia  pure.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sulphate  or  muriate,  however,  this  iB  not  necessary;  aa  the 
narcotina  remains  in  the  idoIIum-  watci's,  upon  the  crystal iization  of  these 
salts.  As  tlie  acetate  is  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  its  solution  to 
dryness,  the  narcotina  will  contaminate  it,  unless  previously  separated 
from  the  morpljia, 

Propertits.  Morphia  is  in  small,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  which 
are  without  smell,  of  a  hitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water» 
slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  also  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely  in  that 
liquid  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Chloroform,  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  dissolve  it, 
and  solution  of  ammonia  has  the  same  effect,  but  in  much  less  degree. 
When  heated  in  the  npen  air,  morphia  burns,  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue,  which  is  wholly  dissipated  if  placed  on  red-hot  iron.  Morphia 
afecta  test-paper  like  the  alkalies,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  mo8t  of 
the  acids.  When  either  the  alkaloid,  or  one  of  Its  salts,  is  touched  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  it  assumes  a  deep-red  colour,  which  after  a  time 
changes  to  yellow »  In  the  state  of  crystals,  or  in  strong  solution,  both 
it  and  its  salts  are  rendered  blue  by  scsquichloride  of  iron.  Ammonia, 
added  to  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  chlorine,  and  of  morphia  or  its  salta, 
develojis  a  dnrk-brown  colour,  which  is  removed  by  a  further  addition  of 
chlorine.  Precipitates  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia 
by  the  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  j  but,  when  the  alkali  is  added 
in  great  e.vcess,  the  morphia  is  redissolved.  Ammonia  has  tlie  latter 
effect  much  less  than  potassa  or  soda.  Astringent  substances  throw  down 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  tannateof  the  alkaloid,  which  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  MurpHla  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  35 
of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen,  to  which  are  added  2  equiv- 
alents of  water  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Mt^dical  Propertieti  and  Uses.  Morphia  is  undoubtedly  the  main  active 
principle  of  opium ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  produces  a  much  greater  effect  than 
all  t  he  morphia  which  can  be  obtained  from  it,  though  it  may  bo  entirely 
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exhausted.  Thus,  opium  must  be  very  good  which  will  yield  one  part 
in  ten  of  pure  morphia.  If  the  latter,  therefore,  were  the  only  active 
principle  of  opium,  one  part  of  morphia  should  produce  an  equal  effect 
with  ten  parts  of  opium ;   while,  in  reality,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  more  1 

than  six  parts.  Which  of  the  principles  of  opium'  it  is  that  supplies  this  ^ 
deficiency  in  the  power  of  morphia  has  not  been  decisively  ascertained. 
Nor  are  the  effects  of  morphia  precisely  the  same  in  character  as  those 
of  opium.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  decide  from  observation  and 
trial,  I  believe  that  morphia  has  precisely  the  same  anodyne  and  sopo- 
rific effects  as  opium,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  its  stimulant  influence 
on  the  brain.  Like  opium,  also,  it  is  apt  to  produce  perspiration,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree ;  and  is  quite  as  much  disposed  to  cause  itching 
of  the  surface.  But  it  is  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  less  disposed 
to  constipate,  has  less  restraining  effect  on  the  secretions,  and  cannot  be 
80  well  relied  on  for  the  suppression  of  morbid  discharges.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  in  general  agrees  better  with  the  stomach,  and  is  less  apt  to 
be  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
also  to  be  less  liable  to  provoke  irregularities  of  mental  action,  and,  with 
an  equal  excitant  influence  on  the  faculties  and  feelings,  to  derange  them 
less  frequently,  and  in  a  less  degree. 

Morphia  itself  is  perhaps  less  certain  in  its  effects  than  its  salts ;  as, 
being  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  it  probably  depends  for  its  absorp- 
tion, and  consequent  effects  on  the  system,  in  some  degree  at  least,  upon 
the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  might  operate  more  slowly,  and 
feebly  in  the  absence  of  acids.  Hence  it  is  that  the  salts  are  always 
employed,  and  morphia  itself  never.  The  salts  most  used  are  the  sulphate, 
acetate,  and  muriate.  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  observation,  there 
is  positively  no  difference  in  the  remedial  effects  of  these  salts  upon  the 
system ;  and  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  without  disadvantage. 
All  of  them  have  one  great  advantage  over  opium,  and  those  of  its  pre- 
parations the  strength  of  which  is  determined  by  that  of  the  opium,  in  • 
their  uniformity  of  dose.  We  know  exactly  how  much  of  the  narcotic 
principle  we  arc  giving  when  we  prescribe  a  salt  of  morphia,  while,  in 
relation  to  opium,  laudanum,  etc.,  we  are  very  far  from  this  certainty, 
and  may  at  one  time  give  the  medicine  perhaps  twice  as  strong  as  at 
another;  for  different  parcels  of  opium,  even  bearing  the  same  commer- 
cial name,  not  unfrequently  have  this  diversity  of  strength. 

The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  given  in  all  cases  in  which  the  indication 
is  to  relieve  pain,  to  procure  sleep,  or  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  in  any 
of  its  forms  But  they  are  less  efficient  as  stimulants  to  the  circulation 
in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  cannot  be  equally  relied  on  for  producing  dia- 
phoresis, for  checking  diarrhoea,  or  arresting  profuse  secretion  or  hemor- 
rhage. They  are  preferable  to  opium  in  irritated  states  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  catarrhal  affections,  as  they  probably  have  less  effect  in  producing 
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drynosft  of  the  mouth  and  air-passages,  and  conseqiiently  in  impeding 
expectoratioa.  They  often  agree  well  with  individuals  on  wham  opium 
produces  disagT€*eahle  e fleets.  Thus,  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  female 
patient,  whom  a  full  dose  of  opium  always  kept  awake  during  the  whole 
night,  but  with  whom  the  salts  of  morphia,  in  equivalent  quantities,  had 
their  usual  soporifie  effect  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  less  dangt^r 
of  givin,cf  them  in  over-dosea.  Though  undoubtedly  capable  of  fatal 
poisoning,  they  appear  to  be  less  aa  relatively  than  opium.  A  ease  wae 
ridated  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  Foulke,  of  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  m 
which  a  woman  took  by  mistake  eleven  grains  of  morphia,  equivalent 
to  about  sixty-six  grains  of  opium  in  anodyne  effect,  and  yet  recuvered 
without  having  discharged  any  of  the  poison  from  her  stomach.  She  be- 
came profoundly  in.seniiible,  and  during  this  state  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
of  the  birth  of  which  she  was  quite  uncoosscious,  and  which  survived.  A 
case  was  recorded,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  London  journala,  of 
which  1  made  a  note  at  the  time,  though  I  neglected  to  make  the  precise 
reftTcnee,  iii  wiiich  a  young  man  w^as  believed  to  have  taken  somewhere 
between  twenty  and  thirty  grains  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  and 
yet  escaped  with  life  without  evacuating  measures,  though  the  symptoms 
were  very  alurming. 

Another  advantage  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  applied  endermieally,  and  their  great  efficiency  in  this  mode 
of  application.  They  may  be  used  in  this  way  either  for  obtaining  the 
general  cflTeets  of  opium,  or  to  relieve  some  local  affection,  as  neuralgic 
pain,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Perhaps  no  remedy  is  more  effectual,  for 
the  latter  puqjose,  than  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  a 
blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  denuded  of  the  epidermis. 

The  salts  of  morphia  are  also  specially  fitted  for  the  hypodermic 
method  of  administration :  in  other  w^ords,  for  injection  into  the  subcu- 
taneous iireokir  tissue,  as  recommended  by  Dr,  Alexander  Wood.  In 
this  method,  they  not  only  more  rapidly  and  effectually  relieve  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  application  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  using  them,  but  also,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  of  London, 
more  quickly  affcn-t  the  system,  and  through  this,  even  though  applied 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  disease,  remove  the  pain  quite  as  effect- 
ually  as  if  injected  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Sleep  is  induced  by 
morphia  thus  used  in  a  very  sijort  time,  sometimes  so  soon  as  five 
minutes.  In  this  mode  of  exhibition  it  is  said  to  constipate  less  than 
when  given  by  the  mouth.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  admin- 
istered, in  some  instances,  where  any  other  mode  of  exhibition  is  dilficult 
or  impossible.  There  are  few  affections  in  which  opium  is  indicated*  in 
which  the  salts  of  morphia  have  not  bt^en  advantageously  given  in  this 
way.  Delirium  tremens,  violent  adynamic  delirium  from  whatever  source, 
severe  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  stomachy  and  bowels,  commencing  te- 
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tanas,  violent  hysterical  convalsions,  and  the  eclampsia  of  puerperal 
women,  are  among  the  severer  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  proved  effectual.  For  the  mode  of  using  this  and  other  medicines 
by  hypodermic  injection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on 
the  subject,  at  page  t8  of  this  volume.  Unless  under  urgent  circum- 
stances, not  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  dose  should  be  given  at  first, 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  required  by  the  mouth  for 
fhll  effect ;  and  it  may  afterwards  be  increased  if  found  necessary.  This 
caution  has  been  rendered  advisable  by  unexpectedly  violent  effects, 
which  have  sometimes  originated  from  narcotic  medicines  administered 
hypodermically  in  ordinary  doses.  Any  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be 
employed,  and  they  should  be  given  in  solution ;  each  dose  being  dis- 
solved in  from  twenty  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm  of  water.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  acetate  may  be  preferable,  as  least  liable,  when  perfectly 
dissolved,  to  cause  irritation. 

The  dose  of  either  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  equivalent  in  anodyne  effect 
to  a  grain  of  opium,  is,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  one-sixth 
of  a  grain.  One-eighth  of  a  grain,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  less  powerful  than 
a  grain  of  good  opium ;  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  I  think,  somewhat 
more  so.  Endermically,  one-half  of  a  grain  may  be  used  at  first,  and 
afterwards  increased,  if  found  necessary,  to  a  grain  or  more.  About  one- 
third  of  a  grain  may  be  given,  for  a  commencing  dose,  by  enema,  or  as 
a  suppository.  Hypodermically,  not  more  than  a  twelfth,  or,  at  the  out- 
side, an  eighth  of  a  grain,  should  be  administered  as  a  beginning  dose, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  As  a  liniment,  morphia  may  be  em- 
ployed, dissolved  in  one  of  the  fixed  oils.  The  solution  is  most  readily 
effected  by  first  dissolving  it  in  a  little  chloroform,  and  adding  the  solu- 
tion to  olive  or  almond  oil. 

Sulphate  of  Morphia. — Morphia  Sulphas.  U.  S. — This  salt  is  most 
used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  morphia  with  water, 
gradually  dropping  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till  the  powder  is  dissolved, 
and  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It  is  in  beautifully  white,  minute, 
soft,  feathery  crystals,  very  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly 
so  in  alcohol.  It  is  known  to  be  a  sulphate  by  yielding  with  chloride  of 
barium  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill  or  solution,  in  the  dose  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  (Liquor  Morphijs  Sulphatis, 
U.  S.)  is  directed  by  our  officinal  code  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  eight 
grains  of  the  sulphate  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  It  of  course 
contains  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  each  fluidounce.  Though  the  solution 
becomes  gradually  coloured  by  time,  I  have  found  it  perfectly  efficient, 
upon  trial,  after  having  been  kept  a  year  or  longer.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  easy  divisibility,  as  regards  the  dose,  to  any  desirable 
minuteness.     For  full  anodyne  and  soporific  effect^  the  dose  is  from  one 
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to  two  fluidrachms.  From  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  quantity  maj  be 
inhaled  in  the  form  of  spray,  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  air-paasagea. 
The  soUition  is  too  feeble  for  subcutaneous  exhibition;  as  from  tenia 
twenty  or  at  most  thirty  minims  of  the  menstruum  should  contain  the 
i|uaniity  of  the  salt  to  he  injected. 

It  IB  to  i)e  rt?^rettf?d  that  this  solution,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  not 
always  of  the  officinal  stronorth.  In  some  parts  of  the  eouutry,  a  solu- 
tion containing?  16  grains  to  the  fluidouncc  has  been  habitually  employed. 
This  nuiy  readily  lead  to  serious  mistakes.  The  physician  should  always 
apeciallj  desin:natc  the  etrongrcr  solution  when  he  intends  it;  and  the 
offielnal  solution  should  always  be  put  up  by  the  apothecary,  when  the 
simple  officinal  name  is  used. 

Acetate  of  Morphta.^ — Morphiae  Acetas.  V.  8. — To  prepare  this  saH. 
the  U  S  Pharmacopoeia  directs  niory^hia,  deprived  of  narcotma  by  means 
of  ether,  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  acetic  acid  to  be  gradually  dropped 
in  til!  the  morphia  is  dissolved.     The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath^  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,   and  rubbed  into  powder.     As   thus  obtained,  it  is  amorphous, 
slightly  coloured,  and,  fn  preneral  not  wholly  soluble  in  water.     This  isV 
owinj^  to  the  e^scape,  during-  the  drying,  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid, 
which  leaves  a  correspondinij  portion  of  the  morphia  unsaturated,  and  of  1 
course,  insoluble.     All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  solution  is  to^ 
add  a  little  distilled  vinegar  or  diluted  acetic  acid.     This  salt  is  soluble  i 
in  alcohol     It  is  known  to  \m  an  acetate  by  givinir  forth  an  acetous 
odour  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solu-  i 
tion,  and  in  the  same  dose  as  the  stdphate.     It  is  sometimes  preferred 
for  endermic  and  hypodermic  application,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  j 
less  irritant,  and  more  readily  absorbed. 

Muriate  of  Moephia. — Morphim  Murias.  U.  S. — Morphm  Hi/dro- 
chioraif.  ]ir.—Hydroch!orafe  of  Bforphia. — This  is  prepared,  according 
to  the  IT,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  usually  prepared  directly  from  opium,  and  is  protiably 
more  used  than  any  other  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  in  fine,  whltei 
feathery,  acicular  crj^stals,  inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water  audi 
alcohol.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  by  affording,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  insobible  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  | 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  anunonia.  The  dose  and  mode  of  administration 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate. 

A  So!ution  of  fft/drochhrale  of  Morphm  (Liquor  Morphim  fftidro- 
chloratis,  Br,)  is  directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  four  ^-rains  of  the  salt  in  six  fltiidrarlmis  of  distilled  wafer,  to 
which  eight  minims  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  and  two  fluidrachms  of  rec- 
tified spirit  have  been  added.  The  use  of  the  acid  is  to  ensure  the 
complete  solution  of  the  salt }  that  of  the  alcohol,  to  prevent  spootaDeous 
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decomposition.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  solution  is  foar  times  as 
strong  as  our  officinal  solution  of  the  sulphate.  Great  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  considering  these  two  preparations, 
which  have  the  same  therapeutic  properties  and  uses,  as  of  the  same 
strength.  The  full  dose  of  the  British  solution  is  from  thirty  minims  to 
a  flaidrachm. 

CODEIA. 

This  is  the  only  other  opiate  alkaloid,  the  effects  of  which,  until  very 
recently,  have  been  investigated.  For  the  method  of  procuring  it,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  is  white,  crystallizable  in 
octohedra,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other  alkaloids  men- 
tioned, soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  so- 
luUons.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  the  difference  of  its 
solubilities,  and  by  not  becoming  blood-red  with  nitric  ofid,  or  blue  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  is  contained  in  small  proportion  in  opiuit), 
constituting  almost  always  less  than  1  per  cent.  Various  accounts  of 
its  effects  on  the  system  have  been  given,  among  the  most  reliable  of 
which  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh.  From  three  grains  of  it 
be  obtained  no  obvious  effect;  but  when  the  dose  was  augmented  to  five 
or  six  grains,  he  found  it  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pnlse,  to  pro- 
dace  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  head  and  face,  and  itching  in  the  skin, 
and  to  exhilarate  the  spirits.  This  condition,  after  lasting  for  several 
hours,  was  followed  by  unpleasant  depression,  with  nausea  and  some- 
times vomiting.  This  is  so  exactly  the  operation  of  morphia,  in  doses 
insufficient  to  produce  sleep,  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  codeia 
employed  contained  a  small  proportion  of  the  stronger  alkaloid ;  and, 
from  the  statement  of  Pereira,  that  all  the  specimens  he  had  tried  of 
oodeia  produced  an  orange-yellow  colour  with  nitric  acid  (Mat.  Med.,  3d 
ed.,  p.  2099),  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  impurity  is  very  commonly 
present.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  found  codeia,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or 
two,  to  relieve  painful  affections  of  the  viscera  supplied  with  nervous  in- 
fluence from  the  sympathetic,  while  it  produced  no  effect  in  pains  of  the 
back  or  extremities.  Hence,  he  conceived  it  to  act  especially  on  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  It  did  not  disturb  the  circulation  or 
digestion,  or  produce  constipation ;  and,  when  taken  largely  enough  to 
cause  sleep,  occasioned  no  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  Dr.  Miranda,  of 
Havana,  found  it  decidedly  beneficial  in  dyspepsia.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  as  yet  proved  to  possess  powers  which  are  likely  to  render  it 
a  valuable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Mauthner  recommends  it  in 
the  non-inflammatory  spasms  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids 
occurring  in  infants.  He  applies  a  solution  of  one  part  in  four  of 
almond  oil,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  three  times  daily  to  the  lids. 
More  recently,  Professor  Aran,  of  Paris,  has  made  extensive  use   of 
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codeia,  and  says  of  it  that  it  possesses  the  most  valaable  properties  of 
opiam,  is  inferior  to  morphiE  in  the  relief  of  pain  only  because  it  requires 
to  be  given  in  larger  doses,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  these  respects,  that  it 
does  not  cause  heavy  and  agitated  sleep,  does  not  induce  perspiration  or 
cntaneous  eruptions,  nor  trouble  digestion,  and  finally,  that  it  does  not 
cause  nausea,  vomiting,  or  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  specially  valua- 
ble in  procuring  calm,  relieving  obstinate  cough,  and  suppressing  the 
pains  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cancerous  affections.  {Am.  Joum,  of 
Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  184.) 

The  French  Codex  prepares  a  syrup  of  codeia  by  dissolving  twenty 
centigrammes  of  the  powdered  alkaloid  in  thirty-four  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  and  adding  sixty-she  grammes  of  pure  sugar.  A  tablespoonful 
of  the  syrup  contains  only  four  centigrammes,  or  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  grain  of  codeia. 

-In  relation  to'the  other  peculiar  principles  of  opium,  paramorphia  or 
(hebaina  was  found  by  Magendie  to  produce  tetanic  spasms  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  grain,  when  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  thus  to  resemble  strychnia  and  brucia  in  its  action ;  opt- 
ania,  according  to  Dr.  Hinterberger,  exercises  powerful  narcotic  effects 
on  the  lower  animals;  and  narcein  or  narceia  has  been  thrown  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains,  in  several 
instances,  without  any  observable  effect.  Not  much  is  known  of  the 
operation  of  meconin  or  meconic  acid ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  have 
little  effect.* 

*  Such  was  (he  extent  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  actiTe  principles  of 
opium,  at  the  period  of  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work;  and  I  haTt 
allowed  the  statements  in  the  text  to  remain  with  little  alteration,  because,  thoagb 
most  important  investigations  have  been  subsequently  made,  throwing  much  new 
light  on  the  subject,  yet  the  results  have  not  assumed  so  definite  a  form,  nor  been 
so  far  confirmed  by  trial  on  the  human  subject,  as  to  justify  their  admission  among 
the  established  facts  of  our  science.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  best  to  introduce 
a  notice  of  these  researches  in  the  form  of  a  note,  to  await  the  result  of  future 
inquiry. 

The  author  of  the  experiments  referred  to  was  M  CI.  Bernard,  of  Paris.  They 
were  performed  on  several  different  species  of  the  lower  animals,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  error;  so  that  the  conclusions  may  be  received  with 
great  confidence  ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  I  hat  they  cannot  be  relied  on  im- 
plicitly in  relation  to  man.  They  relate  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  several  pe- 
culiar principles  which  have  been  extracted  from  opium ;  and  these  powers  were 
tested  by  injecting  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  into  ihe  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue: 
the  effects  upon  the  same  animals  being  noted  and  compared,  and  the  comparison 
afterwards  extended  to  the  different  species,  in  all  of  which  the  results  obtained 
were  remarkably  uniform. 

M.  Bernard  tried  six  of  these  principles;  morphia,  narceia  (narcein),  codeia,  nar- 
cotina,  papaverina,  and  thebaina  (thebain).  Of  these,  the  first  three  alone,  namely, 
morphia,  narceia,  and  codeia,  were  found  to  possess  soporific  properties ;  and  these, 
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VABCOTIKA. 

For  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  substance  from  opiam,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.   It  exists  uncombined  in  opium,  which 

while  agreeing  in  this  respeot,  were  seTerellj  distinguiahed  bj  peculiar  properties 
of  their  own. 

Morphia  induced  profound  sleep,  with  sensibility  blunted  but  not  quite  lost;  as 
seTere  pinching  caused  obvious  uneasiness,  and  sudden  sounds  occasioned  moTO- 
ments  of  the  animal,  showing  that  they  were  heard.  But  there  was  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  awaking.  The  animals  exhibited  an  aspect  as  if  startled  or 
riftrmed,  and  their  hinder  limbs  were  depressed  as  if  partially  paralysed,  so  as  to 
give  to  a  dog  the  carriage  of  the  hyena.  The  dog,  too,  under  these  circumstances, 
did  not  recognize  his  roaster,  and  sought  to  retire  into  some  place  where  he  could 
be  hidden.    Twelve  hours  elapsed  before  these  effects  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Codeia,  in  whatever  dose  exhibited,  produced  a  less  profound  sleep.  The  animal 
oould  be  easily  aroused,  and  sensibility  was  much  less  blunted.  On  awaking  from 
'  the  sleep  produced  by  it,  the  animal  exhibited  less  disorder  of  his  faculties,  and 
had  none  of  the  semi-paralyzed  condition  of  the  hinder  limbs,  mentioned  as  result- 
ing fvoTSL  morphia. 

Narena  caused  a  sleep  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  alkaloids,  yet 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  It  was  in  the  same  dose  more  soporific  than 
either;  the  sleep  produced  being  more  profound  than  that  of  codeia,  without  the 
leaden  torpor  caused  by  morphia;  and  the  sensibility,  though  blunted,  being  much 
less  80  than  by  the  latter  alkaloid.  The  action  of  the  narceia  was  characterised  by 
calmness  and  want  of  excitability.  The  animal  was  not  disturbed  by  any  sudden 
noise,  and  on  awaking,  quickly  returned  to  its  normal  state,  with  much  less  of  the 
posterior  weakness  and  mental  confusion  that  marked  the  action  of  morphia. 
Narceia  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  experimental  physiologist;  as  the  animal  is  per- 
feetly  passive  under  his  hands,  and  makes  no  resistance  even  though  in  pain.  The 
same  effects  produced  by  narceia  on  the  lower  animals  were  found  by  Drs.  Debout 
and  B^hier  to  be  caused  by  it  in  man. 

In  reference  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  several  principles ;  morphia  is  one  of 
the  least  poisonous,  thebaina  the  most  so.  Thus,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  muriate 
of  thebaina,  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  killed  the  animal  in  five  minutes ; 
while  thirty  grains  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  similarly  exhibited,  did  not  cause 
death.  Next  in  poisoning  power  to  thebaina  was  codeia.  Much  less  of  this  then 
of  morphia,  injected  into  the  veins,  was  required  to  cause  death. 

Another  point  of  comparison  between  the  alkaloids  was  in  regard  to  their  convut- 
tht  effect.  While  they  poison,  they  also  occasion  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character, 
sometimes  violent.  The  only  exception  is  narceia^  which  occasions  no  convulsions 
even  in  a  fatal  dose ;  the  animal  dying  in  a  complete  state  of  relaxation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusions  were  that  three  of  the  alkaloids  are  soporific; 
namely,  in  the  order  of  their  power,  1.  narceia,  2.  morphia,  and  8.  codeia;  the 
three  others,  not  soporific,  are  convulsive,  and  all  six  in  the  order  of  their  power 
in  this  respect  are  1.  thebaina,  2.  papaverina,  8.  narcotina,  4.  codeia,  6.  morphia, 
and  6.  narceia.  In  their  tonic  powers^  they  have  the  following  order;  1.  thebaina, 
2.  codeia,  8.  papaverina,  4.  narceia,  5.  morphia,  and  6.  narcotina.  {Archives  Gin- 
irales,  6e  sdr,  iv.  455.) 

Therapeutic  fffeets  of  the  opiate  alkaloids.  This  subject  has  been  practically  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Ozanano,  who  has  published  the  following  results  of  his  observations. 

Pseudo-morphia  and  mecv/iin  are  destitute  of  action. 


res 
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still  retains  it  in  consiiierable  quantities  after  macoration  in  water.  The 
portion  which  water  dissolves  is  probably  taken  up  through  the  agency 
of  the  freo  acid  of  the  o|iiuaL  Narcotina  is  in  white,  siHky,  flexible, 
ariculnr  crystals,  without  8mcll  or  taste,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
alkaline  solutions,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  slightly  eo  in 
cold  and  much  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  eiher 
and  the  dihited  acids.  The  volatile  and  fixed  oils  also  dwsolve  it. 
Though  capable  of  uniting  witli  the  acids  to  form  definite  compounds, 
and  With  the  nmriatie  and  sulphuric  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts, 
it  docs  not  alTect  the  colour  of  iitmus,  and  must  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing but  feeble  alkaline  powers.  It  is  distinguished  from  morj>bia  by 
its  Bolubility  in  ether,  by  afjsuming  a  yellowish  instead  of  red  colaur 


Morphia  acts  on  the  whole  nerTous  ojatem,  first  on  the  bruin,  then  on  ibe  apioftl 
oord,  fkud  laatlj  on  the  gungUouic  aj^ateto,  os  eTiacisd  hj  the  expaabion  of  tho  OApil- 
lariea. 

Ofiania  is  tittle  known  in  regard  to  its  effects,  hut  is  thought  to  be  calmative  and 
BtupefactiTe  liko  morphia. 

Codtitt  U  ixcitatit,  cdtnritiTG,  or  Btupefaeiivef  acoording  to  the  dose.  Three  or 
four  graiui<  i»tupefj  HUe  inor|>hiii.  or  prove  ADtesthetio  like  ether  or  chloroform. 
In  very  Biimll  doses,  it  calms,  without  exciting  or  but  slightly.  In  moderate 
doacs,  It  fiist  excites  and  tlien  calma.  lis  special  influence  appears  to  be  exerted 
on  the  cerebelluTii  unJ  medulla  oblongata,  A  dii^posiiion  lo  retrogrcsi*ioii  in  the 
movements  hns  been  observed  during  it:;!  action,  and,  after  death  from  it^  the  parte 
mentioned  are  ft>und  engorged  wiih  blood,  tience  its  uscfulofss  in  cougha  and 
gaatrnlfzic  afTeetiong,  acting  through  ihe  pneumognstirio  nerve. 

Narcotina  \»  alwiijR  excitant  in  its  in^uence  on  a  debilitated  system,  and,  even  id 
the  dying  afnte,  it  will  for  a  time  revivify  the  vital  actions.  The  dose  of  it  required 
for  (Ilia  effect  is  from  five  to  tt*n  oeDtigratunjea  (about  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to 
a  griiin  and  a  belt).  It  excites  the  puUe  and  increasing  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
with'fut  in  the  least  Beupofying, 

Thfbaiita  is  more  vioteni  in  it  a  action  than  narcotic.  In  moderate  dpseSt  it  agi-* 
tates  and  cvcm  tetanizoft,  »nd  occasions  HleeplotisnGsa  rat  Iter  thi\n  the  contrary.  Ita 
influence  in  producing  tettinio  spai^m  is  exerted  es^pecitilly  on  the  upper  baibs,  sug* 
getting  that  ii  may  perhips  prove  useful  in  p*lsy  of  the  parts.  The  author  gave 
from  three  to  six  cenrtgrammea  (abont  half  a  grain  lo  a  grain)  to  a  patient  with 
paraplegia,  but  found  the  medicine  to  produce  i§o  much  general  une;i»ine9S,  and 
excitnti>»n.  especially  of  the  upper  extremitiea,  together  with  aleeplesaness,  thul  be 
was  com  pelted  to  su>pend  it. 

Ntirefia  ia  a  valuable  calmative.  In  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  though  it 
may  not  produce  sleep,  it  gives  the  patient  a  feeling  of  calnineES  and  perfect  com- 
fort; iind  produces  these  effects  sometimes  when  morphia  will  not.  It  appears  to 
exercise  a  special  influence  on  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  {Ed,  MttL 
Joum.,  Nov.  1804,  p.  450;  from  Revut  de  Thirap.  Medieo-ehirurff,,  Oct.  lo,  IB<H.) 

t)f  the  anme  atknloid  we  arc  told  that,  of  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  it  pro4ao«« 
pbyaiologL'ul  sleep  in  the  smallesi  dose.  In  a  child,  10  years  old,  with  phthisis, 
given  in  the  qitantiiy  of  about  one-seventh  of  a  grain  through  the  day»  it  produced 
sleep  and  relieved  the  cough  beyond  all  other  metina  employed,  {/hid.,  ApriJ,  1865, 
p.  t»47;  from  G01,  Mid.  dt  Paris,  March  H,  1865.)— ^Vai*  to  tke  third  tdition. 


wicb  Eiitri!  jiiiiL  md  ay  -jie  wruit  of  -iie  jT&er  7r;pi?rrles  btfffjp"  an-a- 
liiifciii  d»  •^•laraLterisdo  it  iuir  .iiIcii'i>i(L  If  ir  b«  aiiiy*!  w»ca  -sirpanri: 
and.  ami  caea  a  pi^fl^;  if  aittr*  b«?  i«ipi*^  in  bi»<r'jinf?<  'iii»fp-rv«i.  T-iiJe  310  r- 

iIb  •!aee.  it  is  a  aiixmr-  of  :iitf  lirrlir  4a»i  -^lp hnr-j:  i».'!ii:>  -Jiarr  iutsv 
TliiiiidL  oiaaieas.  Trieii  par»?.  The  "i«iixD».Miaji&  vjioii  ::;  x«r!Us?  Tr-ca  Tat* 
aads  3R  7ur7  bitter. 

T»»ty  'iiifentttr  ODiixit}!!;^  i-dTH  bf!«*Q  *i.T'ia«>?*i  a=!-  "«j  :•:*  'i'fet.t^  jn  129* 

il  iio£i]iis  pr>pern*»:?.  others  ha-r*?  (nkea  or  rVf a  ^  lariviv.  wr.at.ii*:  laj 
ebciirrahie  •*!fo!t.  wiierjier  it  -vis  :aif  a  ia  'Je  5oL:»i  :st;iC«f  or  in  <ijiun:«;a. 

htm  xrtrsHi  w^  ea'ir"*  impanity.  Tlie  prjcabiZtj.  -Jieneii.'Df.  i;>  :ha:i 
por^.  X  ha*  itrle  aaT-^.TJ!  indTieni.t*  a;}t.ii  tiie  sv^rriiiL  ind  *:ia:  ^e 
•  sc  Src  *=«!rr'"'.i!ii  za-  x  ia-T**  ri*<4il":e«i  fr.m  "he  x?e  of  ia.  iaj-iLr^  !3Ds 
pumtfc-o.  •wiiEa?!iIii:r  morpiiia.  iv  si:aie  rrher  iniT^f  prjioipie  ;r*  ..7£Jim. 
Dr.  Rp}«:C£.  of  Fn.'r'a.TL  ttx:?  ji'II'!^*!  ':t  :itf  li-in'enes?  jf  i**  $a.*Ti. :;  -eiu- 
pfej  it  la  hi:er!iiiTriiat  fev^r:  ia»i  Dr.  «>"Shaiitiiei«?T  oc  C3-i:u::a.  xTix^ 
il  with  the  haopiV-^  ^••siil':?  ia  &  rnxi  arsncer  of  •.•oaerf^.  o»;c;*:«i)erj:x  x 
flBperjir  *iv-*fi  'o  '^aiiiia  ij.  in Tiperi*: •!:•-•  powers.  He  z^iTne  •';  in  :he  i»jr?e 
of  th;»e  rnina  :hr»»e  times  -x  'Llt.  iad  :iei-«»r  fonzd  it  :o  pr:du»,-^  :ian.xtf»: 
cfeet*.  heibia«ihe.  saoaea.  or  •!':L'?tfr«i*i*:Q-  ^c^  to  4ec  pcwwrrciij  a^  &  ,iiA. 
pbocvtf*;.  I*  ia  »!';iiiLaIiie»i  in  09  tin  fn  Tifrj  vary  in  f  pr.cvc*io{L>.  rr'.-ai 
tW'>  :.>  line  ;r  Tec  per  ^=.1.  and  L*  «neraIlT  mciS  abcn-ian:  when  mo<N 
pb£a  Ls  ie&sc  ^>. 

cohz^'i  Lc«rfa;«.uH.  Us«>r  :he  in.t'C^s?i'.ci  tha:  '.p-an:  ■. w^^i  ::ii  "izpvVaa- 
am  <tfl^:t*  '..;•  nar'^:-:aia.  rre-porairfo-cr!'  wen?  ic:rMduic^d  ji:^'^  ".sioe  acd 
extetstTfT  =je.  In  irLion  tLe  ni^eiVin-e  was  «ie prated  .xT  :cij:  i-ririv-iwe. 
malniiz  its  otbrr  prln-.^rp-le^  »in-Aac»l  Tht:*.  o|k'>ibi  or  i:>  «fj::rav.t 
was  <>pr>r*i  of  na^»^::Lc:a  vt  c-.n-er,  and  a  ::nv".u:v^  was  j*r\?par^i  frvm 
tbe  deaar^vtlzei  extra*^  bj  trirazlnz  i:  w::h  dlluttid  alv-ofrA.  >o  a>  w 
hare  ac^i:  -i>r  ^trv-r:fc  of  'iee  'i^rdlninr  tinv'ture.  and  :hi5  has  l*vn 
caEed  d'tnarcfitiied  la'±dafiMin.  Ba:.  as  Wfc'r^  mea;Lvned.  i:  is  ^x- 
tRBKrlj  dc-cV-AI  whtth-er  r-cift  LAn»:fna  exervls^s  any  vbvious  iniu^rnc^ 
on  u^  sTK-trC :  atl  if  zL^  prv(;iara::o>Qs  rv^rrrv-d  :o  bare  any  advan:a^ 
orer  tbe  ^.•riiia;y  extract  and  tinctunc-.  :i>e  face  must  ':«?  aa^'rlt^  ;o  Sk^ue 
other  m^i£<a::v&  of  •>p:u:u  than  :be  mere  iliseniv  of  ihis  i<ino:pV  The 
ofttfnal  ^,<kfr\i^d  tinci^^re  0/  opi^m  (sev  to^  T5T»  rvxxiers  u:in<w*- 
ail  ot^r  p7eparad-:-&s  In  which  ihr  olxeci  is  lo  get  rid  of  nazv\nina. 
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European  plant,  probably  owing  simply  to  the  difference  of  climate. 
The  hemp  of  this  country,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  odour  it  exhales 
when  growing  as  a  crop  in  the  fields,  and  its  viscidity  to  the  touch, 
oaght  to  he  efficacious ;  and  it  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  attention 
to  investigate  this  point  experimentally. 

In  Hindostan  the  tops  are  cut  after  flowering,  and  when  dried  arc  tied 
together  in  bundles,  two  feet  in  length,  each  containing  about  twenty- 
four  plants.  These  bundles  are  called  gavjah  or  gunjah  by  the  natives ; 
snd  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  hashish  of  the  Arabs.  Bang  is  a 
name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  leaves  and  capsules,  without  the  stem. 
The  resinous  exudation  is  collected  in  various  methods  from  the  grow- 
ing plants  in  the  flowering  period,  and  formed  into  small  masses  which 
are  called  churrus.  It  is  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  dried  tops,  or 
gunjah,  that  is  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name 
of  Extract  of  Hemp  or  Extractum  Cannabis.  In  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia  the  preparation  is  recognized  by  the  name  of  Extractum 
Cannabis  Indicjb. 

Properties,  The  tops  of  hemp,  when  fresh,  have  a  characteristic  odour, 
which,  in  the  growing  plant,  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  narcotic  effects ; 
and,  in  passing  by  fields  of  hemp,  I  have  myself  either  felt,  or  imagined 
that  I  have  felt,  something  of  the  kind.  This  odour  is  diminished  in 
drying,  and  in  the  tops,  as  imported,  is  relatively  very  faint.  Their 
taste  is  feeble  and  bitterish.  The  churrus,  as  described  by  Dr.  Royle,  is 
of  a  blackish-gray,  bla^kish-green,  or  dirty  olive  colour,  a  fragrant  and 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  slightly  warm,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  The 
besi  extract,  as  sold  in  our  shops,  is  soft,  of  a  blackish-green  colour,  a 
feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a  taste  which  is  very  slight  at  first,  but 
becomes  bitterish  and  herbaceous,  and  leaves  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony 
for  some  time  in  the  mouth. 

Active  Frinciptes.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  active  principles  of  hemp 
are  a  volatile  oil  and  a  peculiar  resin  called  cannabin.  That  the  for- 
mer has  narcotic  properties  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  effects  of  the  odour 
of  the  plant.  The  latter  is  a  neuter  sul)8tance,  having  a  somewhat 
fragrant  odour,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  subacrid, 
and  balsamic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  from  its  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  white  by  water.  M. 
Jacques  Personnehas  made  an  experimental  investigation  into  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  hemp,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  nar- 
cotic owes  its  powers  of  affecting  the  system  wholly  to  its  volatile  oil, 
and  that  the  resin,  when  entirely  freed  from  the  oil,  is  inert.  M.  Per- 
sonne  found  the  oil  to  be  complex,  consisting  of  two  carburetted  hydro- 
gens, one  of  which  he  proposes  to  name  cannabene,  the  other  hydrate 
of  cannabene,  (Joum,  de  Pharm.  el  de  Chim.,  3e  scr.,  xxxi.  50.) 

Effects  upon  the  System,    The  effects  of  hemp  have  a  certain  an<>' 
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with  those  of  opium,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  brain,  with  those  of 
alcohol ;  showing  that  all  three  belong  to  the  same  class  of  agents.  Bat 
there  are  also  decided  peculiarities  in  the  operation  of  hemp,  which  dis- 
tinguish it  in  a  marked  degree,  from  all  other  cerebral  stimulants.  It  is 
feeble  in  its  local  influence,  and  but  moderately  stimulant  to  the  circu- 
lation ;  producing  a  slight  increase  in  the  force  of  the  pulse,  with  little 
or  none  in  its  frequency.  Upon  the  t)rain,  however,  it  acts  with  great 
energy.  Like  all  stimulants  to  the  cerebral  centres,  it  first  exalts,  then 
deranges,  and  finally  diminishes  their  functions.  Hence,  as  a  first  effect^ 
there  is  generally  a  remarkable  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  with  a  con- 
dition of  mental  reverie,  in  which  a  new  state  of  existence  seems  to 
open,  the  most  pleasing  fancies  present  themselves,  and  the  thoughts 
rush  along  in  rapid  succession,  with  little  guidance  or  government  from 
the  will.  In  this  state,  there  is  often  a  disposition  to  laugh,  sing,  shout, 
or  dance,  or  to  do  some  other  extravagant  act;  but,  in  other  instances,  the 
excitement  betrays  itself  in  a  quarrelsome  temper  or  deeds  of  violence ; 
and  in  others,  again,  there  is  a  quiet  internal  enjoyment  which  does  not 
seek  any  outward  expression.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  be  greatly  exalted.  A  not  unfrequent  peculiarity  of  this 
mental  state  is  that  objects  seem  further  off  than  they  really  are,  and 
sounds  seem  to  come  from  a  distance.  The  individual  affected  often 
speaks,  after  recovery,  as  having  felt  himself  buoyed  up,  and  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is,  too,  a  feeling  of  spiritual  or 
intellectual  exaltation,  and  of  superiority  to  ordinary  men.  Sometimes 
there  are  impressions  of  duality,  as  if  the  patient  were  at  the  same  time 
himself  and  another.  Occasionally  a  species  of  intoxication  is  induced, 
with  hallucinations  or  complete  delirium.  These  effects  come  on  within 
an  hour  or  two,  and  are  attended  with  a  sense  of  giddiness,  and,  as 
writers  generally  assert,  with  aphrodisiac  excitement.  They  gradually 
subside  into  a  pleasing  calm,  a  feeling  of  luxurious  repose  and  indolence, 
during  which  the  senses,  particularly  that  of  touch,  become  more  or  less 
obtuse,  and  general  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired,  that  pinching,  or 
other  act  ordinarily  attended  with  pain  is  scarcely  felt,  and  causes  no 
uneasiness.  Drowsiness  soon  follows,  and,  in  three  or  four  hours  from 
the  taking  of  the  medicine,  the  person  falls  into  a  sleep  or  stupor,  which 
continues  about  six  or  eight  hours.  During  this  condition,  the  pupils  are 
generally  dilated,  and  a  state  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  induced  analo- 
gous to  catalepsy,  in  which  the  limbs  are  perfectly  flexible,  and  may  be 
moved  in  every  direction,  but  have  a  tendency  to  retain  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.  This  latter  affection,  however,  has  not  been 
noticed  by  those  who  have  used  the  medicine  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  observed  it  in  several  instances  among  the  Hindooa 
Upon  awaking,  it  is  said  that,  instead  of  the  nausea  which  is  apt  to 
follow  the  influence  of  opium,  there  is  often  a  strong  desire  for  food ; 
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and  the  medicine  is  believed  to  have  the  property  of  exciting  the  ap- 
petite. 

Though  thus  analogous  in  its  course  of  action,  and  in  manv  of  its 
effects  to  opium,  it  yet  differs  from  that  narcotic  remarkably,  in  one 
respect,  in  its  operation  on  the  brain.  While  opium  elevates  and  for  a 
time  appears  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  faculties,  hemp,  on  the  con- 
trary, tends  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  induces  a  purposeless  succession  of 
ideas,  which,  though  generally  pleasing  and  even  exciting,  have  no  es- 
sential connection,  and  lead  to  no  special  result.  It  does  not  aid  the 
student  in  acquiring  or  the  writer  or  speaker  in  dispensing  knowledge. 
It  is  the  imagination  and  feelings  which  appear  to  be  most  highly  stimu- 
lated, and  altogether  without  the  control  of  reason.  The  wildest  vaga- 
ries, the  most  fantastic  images,  and  the  most  gorgeous  scenes,  rapturous 
to  every  sense,  and  often  voluptuous  under  the  aphrodisiac  influence  of 
the  drug,  rush  in  throngs  through  the  fancy,  and  seem  to  carry  the  soul 
along  with  them  through  long  periods  of  passive,  but  diversified  and 
thrilling  adventure. 

In  its  operation  on  the  organic  functions,  also,  hemp  differs  greatly 
from  opium  in  several  important  points.  Though,  like  it,  sometimes 
diaphoretic,  it  is  so  in  a  much  less  degree ;  and  has  none  of  that  tend- 
ency to  produce  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
or  to  check  the  mucous  or  biliary  secretion  which  so  often  interferes  with 
the  beneficial  influence  of  opium,  and  so  much  limits  its  use.  It  is,  more- 
over, much  less  apt  to  induce  nausea,  and  to  leave  headache  or  other 
disorder  behind  it 

Prom  alcohol  hemp  differs  in  being  much  less  excitant  to  the  vascular 
system,  less  brutifying  in  its  effects  on  the  mind  and  temper,  and  indis- 
posed to  produce  that  thickness  of  speech,  and  staggering  movement,  so 
characteristic  of  the  former  stimulant. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  over-doses,  it  is  capable,  like  the 
other  cerebral  stimulants,  of  proving  poisonous ;  but  its  effects  in  this 
respect  have  not  been  fnlly  investigated.  A  case  is  reported  by  Prof. 
Schroff  in  which  ten  grains  of  an  Indian  preparation,  after  giving  rise, 
in  an  exaggerated  degree,  to  the  characteristic  Effects  of  the  nu»dicine, 
produced  an  alarming  prostration  of  the  circulation  ;  but  the  case  ended 
in  recovery.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.,  xxvi.  231.)  Alcohol  is  said  to 
be  the  most  efficient  antagonist.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  1865,  p.  81.)  Among 
those  who  use  it  habitually,  it  is  said  ultimately  to  impair  the  mental 
faculties.  The  remedies,  both  in  its  acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  would 
bo  the  same  as  those  required  by  opium. 

Hemp  probably  operates,  like  opium  and  alcohol,  through  absorption. 
Drs.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  in  their  Elements  of  Materia  Medicn,  state 
that  it  imparts  an  odour  to  the  urine,  like  that  produced  by  mixing  the 
tincture  with  water,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Touquin 
bean. 
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Therapeutic  Application.  Hemp  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  had  some  confused  notion  of  its  narcotic 
powers,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  employed 
it  as  a  medicine.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  heen  used  in  India  and 
Persia  as  a  luxury,  both  internally  and  by  smoking,  in  the  same  manner 
as  opium.  Its  intoxicating  and  stupefying  powers  are  spoken  of  by 
Linnffius,  Murray  in  his  Apparatus  Medicaminum^  and  other  early 
modern  writers  on  Materia  Medica ;  but  it  was  not  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy, to  any  extent  at  least,  in  Europe  or  America,  until  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  not  many  years  since,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  tetanus,  cholera,  etc. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  hemp,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  its 
physiological  effects,  are,  1.  to  allay  pain,  2.  to  relieve  spasm  and  various 
other  nervous  disorders,  and  3.  to  promote  sleep.  In  producing  these 
effects,  it  probably  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  opium ;  and  it  may 
be  substituted  for  that  medicine,  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, when  opium  has  failed  to  act  as  desired,  or  is  contraindicated  by 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  when  it  is  specially  desirable  to 
avoid  its  occasional  nauseating  influence  on  the  stomach,  its  constipating 
effect  on  the  bowels,  and  its  tendency  to  restrain  the  secretions. 

Another  indication,  derived  from  a  supposed  property  of  hemp  not 
yet  particularly  noticed,  is  to  produce  uterine  contraction.  Attention,  I 
believe,  was  first  called  to  this  property  by  Dr.  Alexander  Christison,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  observed  that,  in  several  cases  in  which  he  had  employed 
it  during  labor,  it  very  much  increased  the  intensity  of  the  contrac- 
tions.* The  effect  usually  occurred,  if  at  all,  in  two  or  three  minutes 
after  its  administration,  ceased  after  a  few  pains,  and  was  not  followed 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  physiological  results  of  its  exhibition,  as  mental 
excitement,  intoxication,  or  sleep  ;  nor  does  the  sense  of  pain  appear  to 
have  been  blunted.  Indeed,  the  action  took  place  much  sooner  than 
is  required  for  its  usual  effects,  and  its  powers  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  effort.  Dr.  Christison  thinks  the  action  of  hemp  more 
energetic,  and  perhaps  more  certain,  than  that  of  ergot.  (See  Am.  Joum, 
of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxiii.  2G0.)  Notwithstanding  this  supposed  action  of 
hemp,  it  has  been  found,  in  large  doses,  very  promptly  to  suppress  ute- 
rine pains  in  delivery.  (Ed.  Med.  Joum.,  ii.  667.) 

With  a  view  to  the  first  indication,  that,  namely,  of  allaying  pain, 
hemp  has  been  used  in  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  acute  and  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  and  in  gout ;  and  may  be  employed  in  these  affections 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  opium. 

*  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  informed  mc,  when  in  Edinhurgh,  that  the  idea  of  using 
hemp  of  India  for  its  effects  in  causing  uterine  contractions  orginated  with  himself. 
(NuU  to  the  third  edition.) 
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To  relieve  pain  and  relax  spasm  jointly,  it  has  boon  considerably  nsod 
in  ietanus,  and  with  variable  results.  Dr.  O'Shaupbnessy  found  it  odect- 
aal  on  several  occasions ;  a  few  successful  cases  have  IxK^n  reported  by 
others ;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  it  has  failed  to  cure,  it  has  afforded 
peliefl  .But  the  general  result  has  not,  I  think,  lx»en  favourable.  As  in 
the  use  of  opium  in  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  ordinary 
dose  six  or  tenfold,  or  more,  and  to  repeat  the  dos<^  fn^qucntly.  The 
medicine  has  been  tried  also  in  hydrophobia,  but  has  proveii  quite  pow- 
erless. In  epidemic  cholera  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  useful ;  but 
the  property  of  checking  alvine  discharges,  which  renders  opium  so  ben- 
eficial in  that  disease,  is  wanting  in  hemp,  and  it  can  act  only  by  n^lieving 
pain  and  resolving  spasm. 

Hemp  has  also  been  used  in  various  painless  spasmodic  affections,  and 
nervous  disorders,  usually  treated  with  the  nervous  stimulants  and  narco- 
tics. In  convulsio7t8  not  connected  with  cerebral  congestion,  in  chorea,  hya- 
teria,  languid  or  depressed  spirits,  and  insanity,  it  has  been  found  more 
or  less  beneficial.  For  allaying  cough,  whether  spasmodic,  as  in  per- 
tussis and  hyaieria,  or  dependent  on  bronchial  irritation,  as  in  different 
pulmonary  affections,  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  opium, 
when  this  is  contraindicated  by  its  property  of  checking  mucous  se» 
cretion. 

To  promote  sleep,  it  may  be  employed  in  any  case  of  wakefulness, 
not  associated  with  vascular  irritation  of  the  cerebral  centres,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  used  with  special  advantage  in  relieving  the  sleeplessness 
of  drunkards. 

In  reference  to  its  supposed  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction, 
it  may  be  employed  in  protracted  cases  of  delivery,  in  which  it  is  pref- 
erable to  ergot,  if  it  be  true,  as  may  be  infern»d  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Christison,  that  its  operation  is  soon  over,  and  not  pro- 
tracted like  that  of  the  medicine  alluded  to.  It  is  thus  free  from  the 
greatest  objection  to  ergot,  that,  namely,  of  endang<*ring  the  life  of  the 
foetus  by  the  steady  and  prolonged  contraction  of  the  utenis.  The  same 
property  of  hemp  would  render  it  useful  in  expi>lling  the  retained  pla- 
centa, and  in  checking  uterine  hemorrhage,  when  sustained  by  a  n»lax<Ml 
condition  of  the  organ. 

But,  if  preferable  to  opium  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
in  which  that  medicine,  though  indicated  by  certain  symptoms,  is  con- 
traindicated by  others,  hemp  cannot  be  brought  into  competition  with  it 
in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  they  are  both  applicable.  It  is  not  only  less 
efficient  than  opium,  but  is  much  more  uncertain  on  account  of  the  ine- 
quality of  strength  in  the  preparations  used,  and  probably  also  in  const*- 
quence  of  the  inequality  of  its  operation  upon  different  individuals,  even 
when  it  may  be  of  the  due  strength 

Dr.  Fronmuller,  who  speaks  of  the  practical  use  of  hemp,  with  an  an- 
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thority  based  on  the  experience  of  a  thousand  eases,  says  that  it  pro- 
duces sleep  more  like  the  natural  than  any  other  narcotic,  causes  consid- 
erable vascular  excitement,  does  not  disturb  the  secretory  functions,  and 
leaves  behind  no  unpleasant  sequelae,  and,  finally,  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  opium  in  all  the  phlegmasise,  and  all  the 
typhous  affections,  without  apprehension  of  evil  result.  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  less  energetic  and  less  certain  than  opium.  (Arch. 
O^n.f  6e  ser.,  xv.  746.) 

Preparations,  The  forms  in  which  hemp  is  ordinarily  used  in  Europe 
and  this  country  are  the  extract  and  tincture. 

Extract  of  Hemp  (Extractum  Cannabis),  as  recognized  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  prepared  by  treating  the  dried  tops  with  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  the  tincture  thus  obtained.  But  it  may  also  be  procured  by 
purifying  the  crude  churrus  of  the  Hindoos,  by  dissolving  what  is  solu- 
ble of  it  in  alcohol,  allowing  the  undissolved  impurities  to  subside,  and 
then  decanting  and  evaporating.  In  this  way  is  prepared  the  Purified 
Extract  of  Hemp  (Extractum  Cannabis  Puripicatum)  oftheXJ.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  A  still  purer  form  of  it  is  prepared  by  a  somewhat 
complicated  process,  for  an  account  of  which  the  Dispensatories  may  be 
consulted.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  its  strength,  independently  of  actual 
trial,  is  its  possession,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  characteristic  prop- 
erties of  smell  and  taste.  Prof  Procter,  who  has  specially  investigated 
the  subject,  gives  as  its  characteristic  properties,  its  peculiar  smell  when 
slightly  heated,  its  indifference  to  the  alkalies,  and  its  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  chloroform,  benzole,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  the  best  test, 
he  thinks,  is  nitric  acid,  which  acts  on  it  slowly  when  cold,  but  rapidly 
with  heat,  giving  out  red  fumes,  and  converting  the  resin  into  an  orange- 
red  substance,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  closely  resembles  gam- 
boge in  colour.  {U.  S.  Dispennatory,  12th  ed.) 

The  dose  of  the  extract  varies  extremely,  in  consequence  of  the  vari- 
able strength  of  the  preparation.  When  of  the  best  quality,  half  a  grain 
of  it  will  produce  obvious  effects,  while  ten  or  twelve  grains  iare  often 
required,  and  sometimes  the  drug  is  quite  inert.  It  is  best,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  begin  with  one  grain  or  less,  which  may  be  repeated  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  until  its  effects  are  produced;  and,  if  none  can  be 
obtained  from  this  dose,  gradually  to  increase  it,  until  the  amount  is 
ascertained  in  which  the  parcel  employed  will  act.  In  tetanus,  ten  grains 
may  be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates,  and  the  quantity  increased, 
if  necessary.  It  may  be  administered  in  pill  or  emulsion.  The  latter  is 
the  preferable  form,  where  speedy  effect  is  required.  It  may  be  made 
by  rubbing  the  extract  up  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  then  suspending  it 
in  water,  or  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  by  means  of  gum  arable  and 
sugar. 

Tincture  of  Hemp  (Tinctura  Cannabis,  U.  S.;  Tinotura  Canna- 
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BIS  iNDiofi,  Br.)  is  made  by  dissolving  six  drachms  of  the  extract  in  a 
pint  of  officinal  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.835).  The  dose,  equivalent  to  one 
grain  of  the  extract,  is  about  20  minims  or  40  drops.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessj  gave  10  drops  of  the  tincture  every  half  hour  in  cholera,  and  a 
fluidrachm  as  often  in  tetanus,  until  the  desired  effects  were  produced,  or 
the  medicine  showed  decided  signs  of  acting  on  the  brain.  This  is  among 
the  substances  which  have  been  used  in  the  form  of  spray,  as  made  by 
the  atomizer ;  from  five  to  ten  minims  being  mixed  for  the  purpose  with 
a  fluidounce  of  water.  It  has  been  inhaled  for  the  relief  of  nervous  or 
spasmodic  cough,  and  that  attendant  on  phthisis.  It  has  also  been  used 
hypodermically  for  the  general  effects  of  the  medicine,  in  the  dose  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops. 


VII.  HENBANE. 
HYOSCYAMUS.  Br. 

This  is  the  Hyoscyamus  niger  of  botanists,  an  annual  or  biennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  medical 
use.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  grows  wild  in  some 
of  our  Northern  States,  especially  in  Michigan,  where  it  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Detroit  The  whole  plant  is  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtue.     The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  leaves  and  seeds. 

Henbane  Leaf. — Hyoscyami  Folium.  U.S. — HyoHcyamus.  Br. 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  in  their  recent  state,  are  somewhat  hairy,  viscid 
to  the  touch,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  of  a  strong,  disagreeable,  narcotic 
odour  when  bruised,  and  of  a  mucilaginous,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  By 
drying  they  become  nearly  or  quite  inodorous  and  tasteless.  They  im- 
part their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water.  By  destructive  distillation, 
they  yield  a  very  poisonous  erapyreumatic  oil. 

Henbane  Seed. — Hyoscyami  Semen.  U.  S. 

The  seeds  are  very  small,  roundish,  compressed,  of  a  grayish  or  yel- 
lowish-gray colour,  in  odour  like  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter,  oily 
taste.     They  are  stronger  than  the  leaves,  but  less  used. 

Active  Principle.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  virtues  of  hen- 
bane reside  in  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  denominated  hyosciamia,  which,  how- 
ever, though  it  has  been  isolated  and  accurately  described,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  system  investigated,  has  scarcely  been  introduced  into  use  as  a 
medicine.  It  exists  most  largely  in  the  seeds,  but  in  small  proportion 
even  in  these.  Experiment  has  proved  that  both  it  and  its  salts  are  very 
poisonous.  M.  Oustave  Lemattre,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
physiological  action  of  this  and  other  alkaloids  of  the  Bolanacem,  with 
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the  view  of  determining  their  relations  to  one  another,  was  unable  to 
discover  any  appreciable  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  hjoscjamia 
and  the  two  better  known  alkaloids,  atropia  and  daturia.  (Archives 
Oinirales,  Aout,  1865,  p.  186.)  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  London,  has  sat- 
isfactorily determined  that  the  caustic  alkalies,  potassa  and  soda,  entirely 
destroy  the  activity  of  hyoscyamia,  and  render  hyoscyamus  inert,  in 
reference  both  to  its  local  and  general  eflTects.  It  is  not,  however,  inju- 
riously affected  by  the  carbonates  of  the  same  alkalies.  (Med.  Times  and 
Oaz.y  Dec.  1857,  p.  589.) 

Effects  on  the  System,  In  doses  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  health,  hyoscyamus  appears  to  act  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in  dis- 
ease, calming  restlessness,  and  other  forms  of  slight  nervous  disorder, 
and,  in  cases  of  morbid  wakefulness,  producing  sleep  indirectly  by  re- 
moving the  cause  which  prevents  it  In  full  medicinal  doses,  it  often 
produces,  along  with  some  increase  in  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  general 
warmth,  or  with  no  observable  effect  of  the  kind,  an  agreeable  and  diffu- 
sive feeling  of  comfort,  followed  perhaps  by  slight  vertigo,  or  other  un- 
easy sensations  in  the  head,  and  after  a  time  by  an  easy  natural  sleep. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occasions  headache,  and,  instead  of  sound  sleep, 
gives  rise  to  uneasy  dreams,  spectral  illusions,  or  delirium.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  nothing  like  sleep  can  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary 
dose  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  some  degree  of  sensorial  or  mental  aberration 
is  apt  to  occur,  if  the  medicine  is  pushed.  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  it  is 
least  apt  to  produce  sleep  in  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium. 
A  characteristic  effect  of  it,  as  of  other  solanacese,  especially  belladonna 
and  stramonium,  when  the  system  is  fully  under  their  influence,  is  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  Besides  these  effects,  it  often  occasions  heat  or  irri- 
tation in  the  fauces,  sometimes  increases  the  perspiration  or  urine,  and, 
in  rare  instances,  has  caused  a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  surface.  In- 
stead of  constipating  like  opium,  it  either  produces  no.  effect  on  the 
bowels,  or  acts  as  a  laxative ;  the  latter  result  being  not  uncommon. 
In  some  persons,  or  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  it  occasions  general 
febrile  heat  and  irritation.  After  the  subsidence  of  its  full  direct  effects, 
a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression  occurs,  which,  when  the  quantity 
taken  has  been  very  large,  may  amount  even  to  prostration. 

Hyoscyamus  has  not  unfrequently  been  swallowed  in  poisonous  quan- 
tities. This  has  happened  most  frequently  with  the  root,  which  has  been 
taken  by  mistake  for  that  of  some  other  plant,  as  parsnep  or  chiccory. 
•  The  effects  are  usually  giddiness,  more  or  less  stupor,  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  disordered  vision,  spectral  illusions,  diminution  or  loss  of 
the  power  of  speech,  accelerated  pulse,  delirium,  sometimes  violent  and 
maniacal,  sometimes  low  and  muttering,  often  attended  with  laughter, 
tonic  spasms,  convulsions,  coma,  paralysis,  and  at  length  great  prostra- 
tion, with  small  and  irregular  pulse,  difficult  breathing,  and  coldness  of 
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the  extremities.  From  this  extreme  condition,  however,  reaction  gener- 
ally takes  place,  and  comparatively  few  cases  terminate  fatally.  Yet 
death  has  occurred  in  several  recorded  instances.  Sometimes,  with  these 
narcotic  effects,  symptoms  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  irritation  are  exhib- 
ited, as  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pains,  and  purging.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicine  by  enema,  and  its  external  application  over  the 
abdomen,  have  been  known  to  produce  severe  symptoms,  though  never, 
I  believe,  fatal. 

The  operation  of  the  poison  usually  continues  for  about  twelve  hours 
before  abating  spontaneously.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  those  for 
opium ;  full  vomiting  being  the  most  important.  From  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Garrod,  it  appears  that  animal  charcoal  is  an  efficient  antidote  to 
hyoscyamia,  completely  destroying  its  powers,  even  in  small  quantities. 
This,  therefore,  should  be  used,  along  with  the  other  means  employed, 
in  the  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects.  Of  course  it  can  exert  no  in- 
fluence on  the  poison  after  absorption.  (Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  Dec.  1857, 
p.  590.) 

The  lower  animals  are  affected  very  differently  by  the  herb.  Some, 
as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  eat  it  with  impunity;  while 
birds  and  dogs  are  affected  like  man.  It  is  not  impossible  that  injury 
may  have  accrued,  particularly  to  children,  from  the  use  of  the  milk  of 
cows  and  goats  which  have  been  feeding  on  henbane. 

The  effects  of  hyoscyamia  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Prof. 
Schroff,  of  Vienna.  In  a  moderate  dose  it  produced  diyness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  diminution  followed  by  increased 
frequency  of  pulse,  vertigo,  hebetude  of  mind,  general  feelings  of  languor, 
and  finally  quiet  sleep.  By  larger  doses  these  effects  were  produced  in 
a  greater  degree.  The  dryness  of  throat  was  very  great,  there  was  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition,  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  were  impaired,  head- 
ache came  on,  and  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep  closed  the  series.  A  solution 
of  it  dropped  into  the  eye  caused  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  more  rapidly, 
intensely,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  agent.  Given  to  rabbits 
in  poisonous  doses  it  produced  deep  sleep,  followed  by  death,  without 
any  convulsive  movements,  or  apparent  delirium.  It  appeared  to  occa- 
sion inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  result  is  somewhat  singular ;  as 
the  same  animals  can  eat  the  herb  freely  with  impunity.  (Wochenblatt 
der  OeselUchafl  der  Aertze  zu  Wien^  June  IG,  1855.)*    lleisinger  states 


♦  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  will  be  found  under  belladonna,  the  peculiar  alka- 
loid of  which  80  clopely  resembles  hyoscyamia.  as  to  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  two  might  be  identical.  It  appears  that  the  reason  why  certain  animals 
can  feed  with  impunity  on  the  leaves  of  the  solanaccso  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
mass  of  matter  in  their  stomachs  undergoing  digestion,  the  proportion  of  the  poison- 
ous principle  absorbed,  within  a  given  time,  is  insufficient  to  cause  a  poisoned  ^tate 
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that  a  single  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  one  part  of  it  to 
ten  of  water,  introduced  into  the  eye  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with- 
out irritation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Mode  of  Action.  Though  it  would  be  diCBcult  to  prove  that  hyoscya- 
niu8  operates  upon  the  system  through  absorption,  analogy  leads  almost 
necessarily  to  this  conclusion.  Its  local  action  is  that  of  a  very  moderate 
irritant,  as  shown  by  its  occasional  effects  on  the  stomach,  and  its  not 
unfrequont  action  upon  the  bowels.  As  a  direct  circulatory  stimulant  it 
is  very  feeble,  being,  in  this  respect,  greatly  inferior  to  opium ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  pulse  is  not  affected,  at  least  in  frequency.  The  de- 
pression of  the  circulation  which  attends  its  fuU  narcotic  action  is  a 
si^condary  result,  depending  probably  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres.  Its  influence  upon  the  cerebral  centres  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
essentially  stimulant;  sleep  resulting  from  a  mild  congestive  action  upon 
them,  while,  in  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  operation,  delirious  excite- 
ment is  produced,  and,  when  the  centres  are  quite  overwhelmed,  coma. 
The  effect  upon  the  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  sleep  of  the 
nervous  centre,  which  causes  contraction  of  the  iris;  or  it  may  result 
from  an  excitant  influence  upon  the  sympathetic  centres,  producing  a 
strong  contraction  of  the  dilating  fibres. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Henbane  was  known  as  a  medicine  to  the 
ancients,  hut  n^coived  little  notice,  until  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by 
Baron  Storck,  of  Vienna,  so  famous  for  his  experiments  with  this  and 
other  narcotics,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  estimate  he  placed  upon  their 
therajHMitic  powers.  Though  this  medicine  has  not  realized  all  that  was 
ho|HHl  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  it  is,  however,  of  no 
little  value,  and  assuredly  does  not  deserve  the  sentence  of  banishment 
fn>ni  the  Materia  Mtnlica  pronounced  upon  it  by  M.  Fouquier.  (Arch. 
Of^n.l  297  and  312.) 

The  indications  which  hyoscyamus  is  calculated  to  fulfil  are  to  allay 
pain,  prinhuv  sleep,  n^lax  spasm,  and  quiet  nervous  distorl>ance  gen- 
erally. These  an\  among  others,  the  therapeutic  effects  of  opium, 
which  hyosovamus  probably  as  nearly  resembles,  in  its  soporific  infla- 
enco.  as  any  other  meiiicine.  It  is,  however,  in  these  respi^cts.  much  in- 
ft^rior  to  opium,  and  incomparably  less  to  be  relied  on ;  but  there  are 
certain  circumstances  under  which,  in  consequence  of  its  want  of  prop- 
erties whieh  sometimes  interfere  with  the  beneficial  operation  of  ;Lat  medi- 
cine, it  may  be  used  when  opium  cannot,  and  is  admirably  calculaU-d  to 
supply  its  place.    In  the  jirst  place,  it  is  much  less  siimuiant  v*  the  eir- 

of  th^*  Kv^.vJ.  wi.ich  thrown  oui  iiieDOiious  matter  before  time  h»«  bf-i^r.  .■»".:  :.w;-j  for 
ii  to  M'cttmuUte  >o  *$  to  be  de*iructiTe,  Bu:  if  one  of  the  5^.■4knacv:■l.^  itl>;ftlv.id« 
be  iigectod  into  the  Tein»«  or  erea  into  tlie  seabcui&neoos  tissue,  it  &c:»  vn  ;Lf-5«  uu. 
Mab  poitoaonslT.  joA  %s  it  aets  <»  ma.  (.Vol«  to  cAe  third  t^tion. . 
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eolation  than  opium,  and  though,  from  this  deficiency,  it  is  of  little  use 
in  supporting  the  system  in  certain  conditions  of  debility  where  opium 
is  highly  valuable,  it  is  more  safely  used  in  others,  in  which  the  anodyne 
and  soporific  properties  of  opium  are  wanted,  but  its  stimulant  prop- 
erty contraiiidicates  it.  Again,  it  does  not  constipate  like  opium,  but  is 
rather  laxative,  and  cannot  therefore,  be  substituted  for  it  in  diarrhoea; 
but  there  are  frequent  occasions  in  which  this  dissimilarity  gives  it  great 
advantages.  Thirdly^  it  has  no  such  effect  in  restraining  the  secretion 
of  mucus,  bile,  and  urine  as  opium  has;  and  may  on  this  account  be 
sometimes  preferably  employed,  where  it  is  desirable  rather  to  promote 
than  to  impede  those  secretions,  as  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchial  tubes,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Lastly,  from  in- 
dividual idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  in  disease,  opium  not  unfrequently 
occasions  so  much  nausea,  headache,  delirium,  or  other  disagreeable 
effect,  that  it  cannot  be  given,  however  strongly  called  for  as  an  anodyne 
or  soporific.  In  such  cases,  hyoscyamus  may  sometimes  be  substituted 
with  great  advantage. 

In  fevers,  hyoscyamus  may  often  be  usefully  employed  to  quiet 
nervous  disturbance  and  produce  sleep,  where  the  excitement  may  be 
too  high  for  opium,  or  that  medicine  may  be  objectionable  upon  some 
one  or  more  of  the  grounds  just  mentioned.  This  remark  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  febrile  affections  of  infants,  in  which  a  little  hyoscya- 
mus may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the  refrigerant  or 
laxative  medicines,  when  there  is  considerable  nervous  disturbance,  in- 
quietude, and  wakefulness ;  while  opium  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  different  phlegmasia,  also,  the  medicine  may  be  used  to  fulfil 
its  proper  indications,  with  no  little  benefit.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  bronchial  injlammation,  whether  original,  or  connected  with 
other  diseases,  as  measles,  pneumonia,  etc.,  in  the  earlier  stages,  before 
secretion  has  taken  place,  and  in  any  stage,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
if  the  prominent  indication  is  to  promote  secretion,  and  to  allay  cough. 
Opium  might  fulfil  the  latter  indication  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
Hyoscyamus,  if  it  do  not  fulfil  both,  has  certainly  no  effect  in  restrain- 
ing the  secretion.  It  should  be  combined  with  the  expectorants  em- 
ployed. The  same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  hepatitis,  especially  when 
the  substnnce  of  the  gland  is  affected.  In  the  peritoneal  form  of  hepa- 
titis, opium  would  be  incomparably  superior.  In  nephritis,  when  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  secretion,  hyoscyamus  may  sometimes  be  pref- 
able ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  applying,  however,  in  this  instance  to 
the  mucous  and  not  the  urinary  secretion,  there  may  be  instances  in 
which  this  narcotic  would  be  more  appropriate  than  opium  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

To  the  relief  of  the  more  violent  forms  of  neuralgia,  or  indeed  of  eX' 
cessive  pain  from  any  cause,  the  anodyne  powers  of  hyoscyamus  are 
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generally  inadequate;  though  it  may  be  tried  in  any  case  of  the  kind 
where  opium  cannot  be  given.  There  is,  however,  one  condition  of 
things  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  indicated;  I  refer  to  attacks  of  excessive 
aensiiiveness  of  the  retina.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me,  many 
years  since,  which  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  A  gentleman  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  in  the  state  of  general  depression  following  an 
acute  disease,  and  after  considerable  depletion,  was  seized  with  an  ex- 
quisite irritability  and  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  which  occasioned  the 
most  severe  suffering.  Light  was  torture  to  him ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  outer  shutters  of  the  apartment,  and  to  draw  the  curtfuns 
closely  around  his  bed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  particle  from  reaching 
him.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  precaution,  he  complained  of  the 
intolerable  brightness,  the  intense  and  insufferable  glow,  as  of  incandes- 
cent metal  held  immediately  before  his  face,  or  of  a  concentration  of  the 
whole  blazing  light  of  the  sun  directed  upon  his  vision ;  and  language, 
in  one  who  knew  its  resources  well,  and  knew  how  to  wield  thcni  pow- 
erfully under  the  impulse  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  was  exhausted  to 
find  expressions  strong  enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  sufferings. 
Under  the  impression  that  he  was  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
he  refused  opiates  altogether,  though  urged  upon  him.  At  last  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  take  a  single  grain  of  extract  of  liyoscyamus  every 
hour.  He  had  not  taken  more  than  three  or  four  doses,  when  he  expe- 
rienced a  sensible  amelioration  of  his  sufferings,  along  with  the  first 
narcotic  impression  of  the  medicine;  and  they  continued  to  abate  so 
long  as  the  liyoscyamus  was  used.  Convinced  now  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  he  consented  to  take  an  opiate  enema,  which  immediately 
put  an  end  to  the  sympttims.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  full  dose  of  the 
hyoscyamus  would  have  had  the  same  effect.  It  is  especially  indicated 
in  neuralgic  affections  of  the  eyeball,  through  its  influence  over  the  nerv- 
ous ct^ntre  of  vision. 

In  carcinoma ious  and  other  painful  organic  affections,  hyoscyamus 
may  be  alternated  with  opium,  in  the  hope  of  protracting  longer  the 
period  of  susceptibility  to  the  anodyne  effect  of  the  latter  remedy. 

Sjxismodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  and  other  forms  of  nervous  irri- 
Mian,  affonl  freciuent  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  narcotic.  It  can  do 
little  good  in  the  more  violent  cases  of  painful  spasm,  such  as  spasm  of 
the  stomach,  severe  colic,  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanus,  etc.:  yet  in  the 
milder  conditions  of  the  affection  it  may  often  be  u.^efully  combined  with 
other  medicines,  as  in  slight  colicky  pains  with  cathartics,  in  the  milder 
forms  or  stages  of  colica  pictonum  with  alum,  in  similar  conditions  of 
the  biliary  and  urinary  passages  with  calomel  in  the  fornu-r  case,  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  latter.  In  ou^thmatic  afftcfions.  pt^rtussis, 
and  the  convulsive  atlaclcB  of  infants  dependent  on  teething  or  intes- 
tinal irritation,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable.     Though  inadequate  to 
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the  cure  of  epilepsy  or  chorea^  it  may  be  usefully  combined,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  the  metallic  tonics  and  nervous  stimulants  used  in  those 
complaints.  In  the  multiplied  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  hyoscy- 
amus  may  now  and  then  be  had  recourse  to,  with  great  benefit,  for  reliev- 
ing distressing  sensations,  soothing  inquietudes,  and  procuring  sleep. 

It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  many  to  combine  hyoscyamtis  with  the 
more  irritating  purgatives,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent their  griping,  without  diminishing  their  purgative  effects.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  frequently  used  with  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  or  with  scammony,  colocynth,  and  aloes  severally. 

Contraindications  to  the  use  of  hyoscyamus  are  active  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  very  high  degree  of  febrile  or  inflammatory 
excitement  generally,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Topical  Use,  Fresh  henbane  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plasm, or  infused  in  hot  water  as  a  lotion  or  fomentation,  to  relieve  pain 
and  irritation,  as  in  hemorrhoidal  or  carcinomatous  tumours,  painful 
glandular  swellings,  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections,  scrofulous  and 
cancerous  ulcers,  nervous  headache,  etc.  The  extract  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  remedy  is  sometimes  used  in  the  way  of 
enema,  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  urinary  passages, 
or  genital  organs.  Oculists  sometimes  use  it  to  dilate  the  pupil  before 
the  operation  for  cataract ;  a  solution  of  the  extract,  or  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  being  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  the  extract  with  lard,  rubbed  upon 
the  lids  and  around  them.  The  effect  is  usually  produced  within  four 
hours,  and  continues  twelve.  The  same  application  has  been  recom- 
mended after  the  operation  for  cataract,  when  there  is  danger  of  iritis, 
to  prevent  the  pupil  from  closing.  Used  in  this  way,  it  docs  not  affect 
the  vision. 

Administration,  Neither  generally  nor  locally  should  henbane  be 
administered  with  one  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies;  and,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  combine  an  alkaline  action  with  that  of  the  medicine,  the  car- 
bonates should  be  used.  The  medicine  may  be  given  in  substance, 
extract,  or  tincture.  The  dried  leaves  are  so  uncertain  that  they  are  very 
seldom  used.  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  The 
seeds  should  not  be  employed  at  first  in  more  than  half  the  smaller  dose 
mentioned.     The  extract  is  much  more  frequently  used. 

Two  extracts  of  henbane  are  directed  by  our  national  Pharmacopoeia, 
one  made  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  the  other 
by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  dried  leaves  The  former  is 
called  simply  Extract  of  Henbane  (Extractum  Hyoscyami,  U.  S.),  the 
latter  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Henbane  (Extractum  Hyoscyami  Alco- 
HOLicuM,  U.  S.).  As,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  the  fresh  leaves 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  either  to  use  the  imported  extract,  or 
to  prepare  the  alcciiolic.    Unhappily,  in  either  case,  the  preparation  is  of 
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very  uncertain  strength,  and  often  extremely  feeble.  The  proper  method 
of  proceeding,  in  this  uncertainty,  is  to  give  from  one  to  three  grains  of 
the  extract,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  it  produces  the  desired 
effect,  or  at  least  evinces  some  narcotic  power ;  and,  having  thus  ascer- 
tained the  strength  of  the  parcel,  to  be  guided  afterwards  accordingly. 
The  dose  will  often  be  raised  to  ten  grains  before  acting,  sometimes  even 
to  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  or  indeed  much  higher;  for  occasionally  the 
extract  is  quite  inert 

A  Fluid  Extract  (Extbaotum  Hyoscyami  Fluidum,  U.  S.)  was  in- 
troduced into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  revision.  It  is  a  con- 
centrated tincture,  and  may  be  given  in  the  commencmg  dose  of  from 
five  to  ten  minims. 

The  Tincture  of  Henbane  (Tinctuba  HYOSCYAm,  U.  &,  Br.)  is  also 
officinal.  It  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  percolation  with  diluted 
alcohol,  and  is  of  such  a  strength  that  a  fluidrachm  represents  rather 
less  than  eight  grains.  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  commencing  dose 
in  this  as  in  the  extract ;  for  the  preparation  is  almost  equally  uncer- 
tain. From  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  may  be  given  at 
first. 

Should  hyoscyamia  be  used,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain 
should  be  given  at  once.  As  water  dissolves  it  in  small  proportion,  its 
aqueous  solution  may  be  used  for  dilating  the  pupil,  being  for  that  pur- 
pose dropped  into  the  eye. 


VIII.  BELLADONNA. 

BELLADONNA  LEAF.  — BELLADONNiB  Foijum.  C/:&  — Bella- 
donna. Br. 
BELLADONNA  ROOT.— BELLADONNIB  RADIX.  U.S.,  Br. 

Origin.  Under  the  name  of  Belladonna,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonnay  or  deadly  nightshade,  which 
in  our  own  are  designated  as  BelladonnsB  Folium ;  while  in  both,  the  root 
of  the  plant  is  officinal,  with  the  title  of  BelladonnsB  Radix.  The  plant 
is  herbaceous,  but  perennial,  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  to  no  great  extent,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Though  all 
parts  of  the  plant  are  active,  the  leaves  only  were  officinally  recognized 
until  the  recent  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  when  the  root,  which  is 
said  to  be  much  more  active  than  the  leaves,  was  adopted.*      The 

*  Hirtz  states  that  the  roots  are  stronger  than  the  leaves  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  one.  (Ann.  de  Thirtqt,,  1862,  p.  22.) 
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fimit,  though  not  specially  used  in  medicine,  merits  a  particular  notice, 
as  it  is  highly  poisonous,  and  has  frequently  been  eaten  with  fatal  effect. 
.  Properties.  The  root  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  round,  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  branched,  grayish  or  brownish- white  when  fresh,  be- 
coming reddish-brown  by  drying,  internally  whitish  and  fleshy,  of  a  faint 
peculiar  odour,  and  sweetish,  slightly  bitter,  mawkish  taste.  The  leaves, 
which  are  often  in  unequal  pairs,  upon  short  footstalks,  are  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  entire  upon  their  edges,  of  a  deep-green 
colour  above  and  paler  below  when  fresh,  of  a  dusky  or  brownish-green 
when  dried,  and,  in  the  latter  state,  almost  destitute  of  odour,  and  of  a 
feeble  subacrid  taste.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  at  first  green,  then  red,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  fine  glossy  blackish-purple  colour,  about  as  large  as  a 
cherry,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side,  having  the  adhering 
calyx  at  the  base,  and  containing  numerous  seeds  in  a  juicy  pulp.  Its 
taste  is  sweetish,  but  mawkish,  and  not  agreeable.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
impart  their  medicinal  properties  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle,  The  ingredient  to  which  belladonna  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  owes  its  virtues  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  denominated  atropia, 
which  will  be  specially  treated  of  at  the  close  of  this  article.  Brandos 
obtained  also  a  peculiar  substance  called  pseudotoxin,  and  Liibekind 
supposed  that  he  had  detected  another  alkaloid  which  he  named  bella- 
donnin ;  but  little  is  known  of  their  properties ;  and  the  ordinary  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  may  be  looked  on  as  doubtful.  In  relation  to  the  in- 
compatibility between  atropia  and  caustic  potassa  and  soda,  even  in  very 
weak  solution,  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  were  made  upon 
hyoscyamia.  (See  page  777.) 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

Belladonna  produces  its  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system,  to  what- 
ever part  it  may  be  applied,  whether  to  the  stomach,  the  skin,  the  rectum, 
the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  blood.  When  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  daily,  so  as  to  bring  the  system  gradually 
under  its  influence,  the  first  effect  usually  noticed  is  a  feeling  of  dryness 
and  stricture  in  the  fauces,  soon  followed,  if  the  medicine  be  continued 
or  increased,  with  slight  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  forehead,  vertiginous 
sensations,  some  dimness  of  vision,  and  occasionally  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  The  system  maybe  kept  long  under  its  influence,  with  little  other 
observable  effect,  by  a  careful  management  of  the  dose.  In  some  very 
susceptible  persons,  however,  the  quantity  usually  given  will  act  more 
powerfully ;  in  one,  producing  blindness  with  large  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; 
in  another,  decided  pain  in  the  head,  flushed  face,  perhaps  slight  delirium, 
and  an  excited  pulse. 

From  larger  quantities,  the  effects  are  more  quickly  induced  and  more 
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severe.     A  dose  sufficient  to  briog  the  system  at  once  decidedly  nndcr 

its  influence,  gi?nerally  begins  to  show  its  effocts  in  about  half  an  hour. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  feeling  of  stricture  of  the  throat, 
difficult  deglutition,  thirst,  dimness  of  vision  sometimes  amounting  to 
hIindncBs,  dilated  pupil,  vertigo  or  headache,  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes, 
morbid  .sounds,  irregular  musrular  contractions,  and  hallucination  or  de- 
lirium, sometimes  followed  by  a  disposition  to  sleeps  sometimes  attended 
throughout  with  wakefubiess,  are  symptoms  which  most  frequently  ap- 
pear, though  not  all  genorally  in  the  same  case,  and  which,  having  con- 
tinued for  twelve  hours  or  more,  gradually  subside,  without  leaving  any 
ill  consequences  behind.  Along  with  more  or  less  of  the  effects  men- 
tioned, there  is  generally  some  frequency  of  pulse  and  febrile  excitement; 
but  sometimes  the  circulation  is  at  first  little  affected  ;  and,  when  the  cer- 
ebral phenomena  are  at  their  height,  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
deprei^sed.  According  to  Ijemattre,  even  when  most  excited,  the  pulse 
ift  diminished  in  tension  or  force.  Not  unfrcquently  there  is  an  increase 
either  of  perspiration  or  tirine,  sometimes  an  eruption  of  scarlet  rash  oo 
the  surface,  or  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  Occasionally,  alsa, 
there  is  s*mie  nausea  or  griping  pain  with  diarrhiea,  intimating  an  irri- 
tating influence  ou  tlie  alimentHry  mucous  membrane. 

A  curious  fact  in  relation  to  the  tolerance  of  belladonna  by  children 
has  been  made  known  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  of  London.  Ilaving  pre- 
scribed the  extract  in  a  case  of  chorea,  and  observing  no  effect  to  follow, 
he  gradually  increased  the  dose,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  very 
large  quantities  were  borne  without  effect.  He  tried  the  medicine  in 
other  cases  of  chorea  with  the  sanu^  result.  In  one  girl  of  ten  years, 
seventy  grains  were  given  daily  with  little  effect.  It  was  satisfactorily 
ascertaiju'd  that  the  extract  used  was  active  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  atro- 
pia  escaped  copiously  with  the  urine.  He  then  tried  the  medicine  in 
healthy  children  from  five  to  Iwelvo  years  old,  and  fouud  the  same  tol- 
erance evinced  J  and  hence  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon was  aseribable  to  peculiarity  in  the  systems  of  children.  The 
quantity  wlitch  was  quite  li armless  in  a  child  could  net  be  borne  by  an 
adult,  {Med.  Times  and  Qaz,,  July,  1859,  p.  1)5.)  Nevertheless,  this  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Fuller  should  not  be  hastily  acted  on;  as  peculiar  un- 
known eircnm stances  may  possibly  have  influenced  the  result,  and  a 
similar  tolerance  might  not  be  found  in  other  instances. 

Poimnous  Effrcts.  When  poisonous  quantities  are  taken,  the  effects 
described  are  experienced  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  circulation  ia 
accelerated  and  the  heat  of  skin  lucreostHl.  The  ii[»s,  tongue,  and  faacea 
are  very  dry,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  a  sense 
of  severe  constriction  of  the  throat,  great  dilicnlty  of  swallowing,  and 
intense  thirst.  Not  unfrcquently  there  is  nausea  with  ineffectual  retch- 
ings ;  and  sometimes  strangury  and  bloody  urine.  The  dimness  of  vision 
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18  extreme,  and  total  blindness  not  uncommon,  with  the  pupil  greatly 
dilated,  immovable  and  quite  insensible  to  the  brightest  light  The  hear- 
ing is  also  defective,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  great  difiBculty  of 
speaking,  amounting  sometimes  to  aphonia.  General  sensibility,  which 
is  at  first  somewhat  exaggerated,  after  a  time  becomes  blunted,  and  at 
last  disappears.  (Lemaltre.)  The  face  is  red  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes 
suffused  with  blood,  sometimes  as  it  were  projecting,  sometimes  with  a 
fixed  meaningless  stare,  sometimes  haggard,  or  wild  and  fierce.  Vertigo 
soon  comes  on  with  visual  deceptions,  and  the  patient  fancies  that  he 
sees  objects  in  his  vicinity  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  makes  mo- 
tions accordingly.  There  are  occasionally  illusions  of  hearing,  but  they 
are  much  rarer  than  those  of  sight.  In  one  case,  complete  somnambul- 
ism was  observed  ;  the  patient-  imagining  that  he  was  a  tailor,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  making  gestures  as  if  working  at  his  trade.  The  de- 
lirium is  generally  cheerful  or  gay ;  agreeable  or  ludicrous  ideas  present 
themselves;  and  the  patient  smiles  or  bursts  out  into  laughter,  or  makes 
whimsical  gesticulations.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  wild  or  even  fu- 
rious. The  intoxication  is  not  unlike  that  of  alcohol.  Stupor  or  coma 
at  length  supervenes,  sometimes  alternating  or  mingling  with  delirium, 
and  even  in  sleep  the  dreams  are  occasionally  ludicrous,  producing  bursts 
of  laughter.  Partial  spasmodic  contractions  take  place;  the  jaws  being 
closed,  the  muscles  of  the  face  working,  and  those  of  the  hands  moving 
irregularly ;  but  convulsions,  though  they  sometimes  occur,  are  very 
rare.  On  attempting  to  rise,  the  patient  is  unable  to  maintain  the  erect 
position,  staggers,  or  moves  with  his  body  bent  forward.  Sometimes 
dysury  has  been  noticed ;  but  no  increase  of  urine  unless  when  the  pa- 
tient has  indulged  his  great  thirst.  The  pulse  is  now  very  feeble,  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  a  disposition  to  syncope  evinced ;  and,  if  the  case  is  to 
terminate  fatally,  death  is  preceded  by  great  prostration,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  profound  coma.  If,  on  the  contrary,  recovery  takes  place, 
which  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even  without  medical  in- 
terference, the  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and,  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  patient  is  restored,  usually  remembering  nothing  of  what  had 
passed.* 

The  poisonous  effects  have  been  experienced  from  belladonna  injected 
into  the  rectum,  applied  to  blistered  surfaces,  and  even  employed  in 


*  The  Bymptoms  above  given,  as  oharacteristio  of  poisoning  by  belladonna,  must 
not  be  considered  as  all  occurring  in  every  case,  nor  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
case;  but  the  affection  of  the  pupil  and  of  vision  is  probably  uniform.  Many  of  the 
symptomH  have  been  drawn  from  an  account,  by  M.  Qautier  de  Claubry,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  soldiers,  who,  in  one  of  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  ate 
the  berries  of  the  belladonna  plant  by  mistake,  and  all  suffered  in  greater  or  less 
degree.     Many  of  them  perished.  {Journ,  Giniral  de  M^d.,  xlviii.  835.) 
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the  form  of  e   large   cataplasm   over  the  Bbdomen.  with   the   cuticle 

unhrukvn. 

Its  infJuence  extends  to  the  contcDtfi  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy;  and 
it  is  said  that  tht*  aqueous  humor,  taken  from  the  foetus  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals  poisomtd  with  it,  will  expand  the  pupiJsin  another  animal, 
if  dropped  into  the  eye* 

The  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  varies  so  much,  according  l4> 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  that 
it  is  inqiossible  to  fix  the  poisonous  dose,  with  an  approach  to  precision 
Two  grains  of  the  extract  have  produced  alarming  symptoms ;  six  grains 
adunuit>tcred  by  enema  have  had  a  similar  effect;  while  it  is  asserted 
that  a  pound  of  the  berries  were  eaten  by  a  man  on  one  occasion,  who 
nevertheless  recovered  under  treatment.  {Chridison  on  Poisons,) 

Accurate  accounts  are  wanted  of  the  appearances  left  behind  by  the 
poisoninj^  of  helludonna.  In  general  the  stomaeli  t*xhibits  signs  uf  some 
irritant  action,  and,  in  a  case  reftfited  i>y  Gmelin,  the  vessels  of  the  hemi 
were  found  engtfrged,  AC|^^y|iilood  was  fluid.  According  to  Lemaltre, 
no  lei^iotus. are  found  in  tuN^Pt  or  pharynx,  or  in  the  proper  nervcius 
tissues;  and  the  only  asceitained  signs  of  disorder  are  ullercd  in  conges* 
tion,  Hyperaemia^  ,of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  generally  presented,  bm 
always  in  small  foci,  which  sometimes  nnito,  and  are  more  frequent  on 
the  surface  than  in  the  depths  of  the  lungs.  There  is  also  congestion 
of  the  meninges,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  I  he  choroid 
plexus  tif  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  pia  mater  is  strongly  congested ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  retina  in  chronic  poisoning.  The  con- 
gestion, however,  is  not  inflammatory,  but  rather  hemorrhagic.  No 
signs  of  exudation  are  discoverable,   (Arch,  Oen,,  Aout,  1805,  p.  173.) 

The  treaimeni  of  this  poisoning  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  opium, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  As  the  inseusibiiity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  often  great,  though  not  equal  to  that  from  opium,  the  i^ame 
measures  must  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  favour  the  operation  of 
emetii's,  including  the  loss  of  blood  if  the  symptoms  of  cereliral  eoage&- 
tion  should  he  very  prominent  The  stomach-pump  should  never  be 
trusted  to,  when  the  berries  liave  been  taken.  In  the  slate  of  coma,  the 
electromagnetic  machine  may  be  employed.  In  addition  to  the  other 
measures,  it  may  \w  advisable  to  use  animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote, 
as  in  poisoning  by  kyoseyamus,  (See  page  TT^K) 

Much  has  been  said  of  an  antagonistic  relation  between  opium  and 
bcllfldiuiua,  in  their  effects  on  the  system,  which  is  supposed  to  render 
them,  to  a  certain  exUnit,  mutually  antidotal  in  cases  of  poisoning  from 
either ;  opium  being  considered  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  bella* 
donna»  and  belladonna  in  poisoning  by  opium.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  marked  diOTerence  in  their  action  on  the  pupil,  which  ia 
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dilftted  by  belladonna,  while  it  is  often  contracted  by  opium  in  large 
doses.  It  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  a  similar  opposition  in 
other  respects.  Indeed,  opium  had  been  long  previously  employed,  and 
advantageously,  in  the  treatment  of  belladonna  poisoning.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  belladonna  to  opiom  poisoning  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  who,  in  a  paper  offered  to  the  Physio- 
logical Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1854,  gave  the  details  of  two  success- 
ful cases  in  which  he  had  used  belladonna.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  derived  advantage,  in  a  case  of  excessive  action  of 
atropia,  from  injecting  a  solution  of  morphia  into  the  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue.  (Ed,  Month.  Joum.,  July,  1858,  p.  6.)  A  few  other  cases 
of  similar  significance  had  been  published  in  the  journals  of  Europe  and 
this  country ;  but  it  was  not  till  1862,  that  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion was  generally  aroused  to  the  subject,  by  a  paper  of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Xorris, 
of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  (Oct.  1862,  p  395),  describing  two  cases  of  opium  poisoning, 
in  which  belladonna  was  employed  with  other  measures,  and  giving  a 
brief  account  of  what  was  known  on  the  subject  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote.  Since  then,  numerous  cases  have  been  published  in  which 
these  medicines  have  been  employed  with  apparent  success  as  antidotes, 
the  one  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  other ;  and  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  profession  is  probably  favourably  inclined  to  the  idea  of  their  mutual 
corrective  powers.  I  have  examined  many  of  these  reported  cases,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  should  not  be  justified,  by  anything 
which  has  yet  been  published,  in  relying  practically  upon  the  entire 
adequacy  of  either  of  these  narcotics  to  the  prevention  of  the  poisonous 
eflects  of  the  other,  and  especially  upon  that  of  belladonna  to  obviate  the 
danger  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  the  first  place,  very  many 
of  the  cases  of  poisoning  from  these  narcotics,  even  from  large  quantities, 
end  favourably,  without  any  aid  from  the  physician,  sometimes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  vomiting,  sometimes  from  a 
remarkable  insusceptibility  of  the  patient,  but  still  more  frequently  from 
the  dose  taken  having  been  sufficient  to  produce  very  alarming  symptoms, 
and  yet  not  large  enough  to  destroy  life  ;  and  it  is  very  obvious,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  published  cases,  that  many  of  them  belonged  to  this  cate- 
gory. Secondly,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  recorded,  measures 
had  been  successfully  used  for  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  even  at  an 
early  period ;  and  this  measure  alone,  if  complete,  is  often  sufficient  to 
save  life.  Thirdly ^  in  almost  all  instances,  other  remedies  were  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  belladonna,  in  opium  poisoning,  such  as  had 
often  before  proved  efficient ;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  one,  or  to  what  combination  of  them,  the  favourable 
result  was  really  ascribable.      Besides,  cases  of  failure  have  been  re- 
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corded  aa  well  as  sticceBses;*  and  experiments  have  beea  performed, 
which,  if  confirmed,  must,  as  appears  to  me,  be  decisive  ag^ainst  the 
opinion  of  a  mutual  aniidotal  power.  Dr.  Bois  has  publiished.  in  the 
Oazeite  des  Bopitaux,  an  account  of  experiments,  in  whieh  large  doses  of 
morphia  and  atropia  were  injected  successively  into  animals,  with  conse- 
quences which  induced  him  to  condude  thftt,  so  far  from  neutralizing" 
each  other,  they  produccfl  eonjointl}^  more  powerful  poisonous  effects 
than  could  proceed  from  either  acting  separately.  {Arch.  Gen.,  Aout, 
1B65,  p.  20;i)  Nor  is  this  otherwise  than  raig^ht  be  reasonably  ex- 
peete(i  a  priori.  Path  puisons  operate  with  a  powerfully  congestive 
infiuenee  on  the  brain  ;  aiid  both  destroy  life  in  the  same  way ;  that  is, 
either  by  suspending  respiration,  or  by  the  vast  secondary  prostration 
consequent  on  their  primary  excitant  action.  It  is  tnie  that  in  some 
points  they  actually  are  antagonistic.  Thus  one  eontracts,  the  other  ex- 
pands the  pu|)ils ;  one  agitates  and  greatly  disturbs  the  cerebral  functions, 
the  other  has  a  composing  influence  on  these  functions.  This  probably 
happent>  in  consequence  of  a  special  direction  of  each  poison  to  separate 
nervous  centres ;  while,  in  regard  to  their  fatal  effects,  they  operate  upon 
the  same.  Therefore,  though  Ijelladonna  may  expand  a  pupil  contracted 
by  opium,  and  partially  rouse  a  patient  from  the  torpor  produced  by  the 
latter;  yet,  in  their  fatal  action  on  the  respiratory  centres,  and  in  the  sec- 
ondary prostration,  they  coincide^  and  augment  each  other-s  effects*,  and 
at  least  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases  on  record,  it  seems  tome  highly  probable 
that  death,  which  was  caused  by  great  debility,  was  really  the  result  of 
the  conjoint  prostration  from  excessive  doses  of  the  two  narcotics.  To 
produce  a  decided  impresHioii  in  opium  poisoning,  large  doses  of  bella- 
donna are  considered  needful,  and  the  quantity  sometimes  exhibited  has 
been  such  as  under  other  circumstances  might  endanger  life.  This  fact 
haa  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  idea  of  antagonism;  but  the  fact  is 
that,  when  the  nerve  centres  are  under  any  powerful  impression,  much 
larger  dui^tiB  of  one  of  the  narcotics  is  required  to  produce  a  given  effect 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  enormous  doses  of  opium  tol- 
erated and  required  in  tetanus,  rUilirium  tremens,  and  some  cases  of 
neuralgia  are  familiar  to  every  one.      So,  when  the  system  is  under  a 
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♦  A  ca»c  is  recordeJ  in  tlje  Jioiil,  3f«d.  nnd  Surg,  J'/urn.  (Ix.  468),  in  wlitoh  ortr- 
doses  of  j-uljjljate  ofniorjtlnji  tintl  exirnct  of  belladonna  were  by  nccideni  tukcu  siniul- 
taneou^lv,  ami  in  which  insieiui  of  any  material  cotinieraction,  there  wm  ttn  exiig- 
goniiion  uf '"(feci,  which  could  ecnrcely  have  arJNiMi  tVaiu  ftiiy  other  cause  than  the 
aonjoiut  influence  of  both.  Iti  liie  Med.  Ttmejn  find  Gnz  (Not.  18«H,  p.  -ITS),  there  U 
hXi  aeeount  of  a  cnse  in  whi^jh  f  he  two  poisons  were  taken  in  conncetion ;  a  Hoimoat 
intefidH  ^Qif  cutoriml  use^  oontaining  exit-aet  of  belljulonna  ftnd  laudanum,  faaTins 
been  swallowed  hy  misiakc.  Tht*  »ynipiomi?  of  the  two  narcoties  were  jointly  |iro- 
duGod:  and,  though  (here  was  soircely  enough  of  either  or  both  together  to  caua« 
deatli,  yet  th«  Mymptomii  were  alarming.  {Nait  to  the  ihtrd  editian,) 
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stroDg  inflaence  from  opium,  much  more  belladonna  is  required  for  the 
production  of  its  own  peculiar  phenomena  than  in  ordinary  health. 
From  all  this  it  results,  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  trust  a  case 
of  poisoning  from  belladonna  or  opium  exclusively  to  the  supposed  anti- 
dotal powers  of  either.  Still,  both  of  these  narcotics  may  be  advan- 
tageously used,  with  due  attention  to  their  special  influences.  Thus,  the 
excessive  agitation  of  belladonna  poisoning,  and  the  prostration  of  its 
advanced  stage,  may  be  relieved  by  the  composing  and  stimulant  influ- 
ence of  opium ;  while  the  stupor  and  depression  which  mark  the  later 
stage  of  the  effects  of  opium,  may  be  counteracted  by  the  agitating  and 
supporting  action  of  belladonna;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
two  should  not  coincide  in  their  poisonous  effects ;  that  is,  that  neither 
the  ejtrly  nor  the  advanced  stages  of  their  action  should  come  together. 
As  has  been  before  mentioned,  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  opium  poison- 
ing is  the  secondary  prostration.  Here  belladonna  may  be  used  as  a 
stimulant,  in  like  manner  as  brandy,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.  In  the 
similar  stage  of  belladonna,  when  the  great  danger  is  debility,  opium 
may  sometimes  perhaps  save  life  by  its  stimulant  action,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  alcoholic  stimulants. 

On  the  lower  animah  the  effects  of  belladonna  rary  greatly.  The 
herbivorous  eat  the  plant  with  apparent  impunity,  while  the  carnivorous 
are  affected  like  man.  Instances  are  mentioned  in  which  the  horse,  the 
868,  and  rabbits  have  eaten  of  it  freely,  with  no  observable  symptoms, 
while  dogs  are  poisoned.  A  rabbit  was  fed  on  it  for  eight  days,  and  was 
not  observed  to  suffer.  (Journ.  de  Pharm,,  x.  86.)* 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

Belladonna  is  a  feeble  local  irritant,  has  upon  the  circulation  either  a 
moderately  excitant  effect,  or  no  direct  effect  whatever,  and  powerfully 
stimulates  the  brain.  It  undoubtedly  operates  on  the  system  through 
absorption.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  that  it  produces  the  same  effect 
to  whatever  surface  it  may  be  applied,  even  when  introduced  into  the 

*  The  generally  admitted  fact,  that  plants  poisonous  to  man  are  taken  with  im- 
punity by  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  does  not,  according  to  M.  Lemattre,  imply 
that  the  active  principles  are  not  poisonous  to  these  animals,  if  absorbed  into  the 
circulation.  M.  Lemattre  found  that  all  animals,  upon  which  the  trial  was  made, 
were  susceptible  of  the  poisonous  action  of  atropia,  and  the  other  solanaceous  alka- 
loids. The  impunity,  therefore,  with  which  rabbits,  goats,  etc.,  may  eat  the  leaves 
of  the  belladonna  and  stramonium  plants  must  be  attributed  to  the  non-absorpiion 
of  the  alkaloids  from  the  stomach,  or  so  slow  an  absorption  that  sufficient  does  not 
enter  the  circulation  at  one  time  to  produce  deleterious  effects.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fulness  of  the  stomach  with  various  fresh  vegetable  matters, 
which  interfere  with  the  rapid  digestion  of  the  poison.  {Archives  ^^/i.,  Juillet,  1805, 
p.  89;  also  Lancet j  Sept.  2,  1865,  p.  2G9.)^Note  to  the  third  edition. 
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blood,  and  tlmt  its  active  prinoiple  has  been  detected  m  the  arinc.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  urine  of  a  ral)bit  vvhieb  had  been  fed  upon  it,  caused 
dilatation  in  the  pupil  of  a  cat  to  which  it  was  applied.  According  to 
M,  Kunge,  of  Berlio,  belladonua,  stramonium,  and  henbane,  are  the  only 
BubgtaiHH^s  which  have  this  eflVct  on  eats.  (Orfila,  Tomcohgw.)  The 
circuiijistauce  that  this  plant,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  natural  family 
of  Solanaeeaj,  is  eaten  by  some  animals  w^ith  inipnnity,  while  it  kills 
others,  (>n>ves  that  the  ruedicine  act3  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  tissues, 
and  not  by  a  chemical  reagency  upon  their  organization.  From  the  sue* 
cession  of  phenomena  produced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  belladonna  acts 
with  a  powerful  irritant  inliuence,  primarily  on  the  centres  of  conscious 
perception  in  the  brain  and  annular  protuberajice,  and  subsequently  on 
the  spinal  marrow;  as  sensibility  to  pain  is  lost,  while  yet  reflex  actioo 
continues,  showing  a  persistent  sensitiveness  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord.  The  congestion  of  the  cerel^ral  membranes  and  those  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  observed  after  death,  confirms  this  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  poison.  (Lemattre.) 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  this  medicine,  and  of  other  Sol  an  a* 
cea?,  is  that  which  they  exert  on  vision  and  the  pupil  The  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  is  probably  owing  to  an  irritant  influence  upon  the  centres  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  a  branch  from  which  governs  the  action  of  the 
dilating  fibres  i>f  the  iris.  Its  influence  on  visiun  may  be  uscnbed,  when 
complete  amaurosis  exists,  to  a  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
retina,  depriving  it  for  a  time  of  blood,  and,  of  course,  of  sensibility; 
but  a  less  degree  of  visual  disturbance,  such  as  presbyopia,  or  an  inii- 
bility  to  sec  near  objects,  while  the  distant  are  visible,  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  action  of  the  sympathf.*tic  on  the  ciliary  muscles,  thereby 
disturbing  the  accommodating  pcnvers  of  the  eye.  When  belladonna  is 
locally  applied  to  the  eye,  the  elTect  is  much  more  prompt  than  from  its 
internal  use,  and  quite  as  great  if  not  more  so.  But,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  vision  is  not  affected,  and  the  nervous  centres  of  the  retina, 
therefore,  not  acted  on.  Generally  only  the  eye  to  which  the  application 
is  made  is  affected ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  other  eye  sometimes  par- 
ticipates J  in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  the  medicine  may  have  been 
absorbed,  and  reached  the  cerebral  centres.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
and  dimness  of  vision  appear  to  be  direct,  witheut  any  preceding  excita- 
tion of  the  organ. 

3*   Therapeutic  ^Application, 

It  is  uncertain  wfsether  belbidnnna  was  used  by  the  anrimts  as  a 
nu*dicine.  The  earliest  aecnunt  we  have  of  its  employment  in  niodero 
times  was  al*out  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  appears 
to  have  passed  from  empirical  use  into  the  hands  of  the  regular  profes- 
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sioD.  At  first  it  was  chieflj  valued  as  a  remedy  in  cancerous  tumours 
and  ulcers,  of  which  it  was  supposed  sometimes  to  effect  cures;  and  cases 
were  recorded  which  would  go  far  to  confirm  this  opinion  of  its  powers, 
did  we  not  know  how  frequently  erroneous  diagnosis  has  led  to  false 
estimates  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines  in  these  affections.  At  present 
there  are  very  few  who  would  maintain  that  belladonna  could  do  more 
than  palliate  in  true  cancer.  But,  though  now  little  employed  in  those 
complaints  for  the  cure  of  which  it  was  first  brought  into  notice,  it  has 
been  found,  by  abundant  experience,  to  possess  powers  which  render  it 
highly  useful  for  various  other  purposes. 

IndiccUions,  The  chief  indications  which  belladonna  is  calculated  to 
fulfil  are,  1.  to  subdue  pain,  2.  to  relax  muscular  spasm  and  rigidity, 
3.  to  stimulate  the  nervous  centres,  and  4.  in  reference  specially  to  the 
eye,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  dilate  the  pupil.  As  a 
soporific,  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  is,  I  believe,  never  employed. 

One  mode  in  which  it  operates,  in  answering  these  purposes,  is  by 
rendering  the  nervous  centres  insusceptible  of  irritative  impressions,  and 
incapable  of  transmitting  irritative  action ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  capable  also  of  operating  directly  on  the  peripheral  sensibility 
of  the  nerves,  and  of  producing  the  same  insusceptibility  at  their  extrem- 
ities as  at  their  centres.  Whether  it  acts  in  this  way  by  an  immediate  or 
by  an  indirect  sedative  agency  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but, 
as  the  evidence  is  irresistible  that  it  occasionally  does  stimulate  the 
nervous  centres,  it  is  safest  to  admit  that  in  this  respect  its  action  is  uni- 
form, and  that  the  depression  evinced  is  an  indirect  result  of  an  active 
congestion  in  all  instances.  What  tends  to  confirm  this  view  is,  that 
the  medicine  has  not  been  found  applicable  to  cases,  in  which  the  nerv- 
ous centres  were  already  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation; 
the  very  condition  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  specially  indicated, 
were  it  directly  sedative. 

In  the  relief  of  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  belladonna  seems  to 
be  capable  of  something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  influence.  Not 
only  does  it  give  ease ;  but,  by  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  obtain  positive  cures  from  it,  which  opium  itself,  though  more 
powerful  as  a  mere  anodyne,  is  unable  to  effect  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, to  produce  some  permanent  modification  in  the  nervous  tissue,  in- 
compatible with  that  which  existed  in  its  morbid  condition,  in  other 
words,  to  act  as  an  alterative  as  well  as  an  anodyne.  Another  advantage 
which  it  possesses  over  opium,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  frequently 
repeated  painful  affections,  is  its  entire  exemption  from  the  liability  of 
abuse  as  an  exhilarating  agent,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  the  use  of  that  most  fascinating  drug. 

Contraindications,  The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  belladonna 
are,  as  in  this  class  of  medicines  generally,  active  congestion  or  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  brain*  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  high  inflammatory  or 
febrile  excitement^  and  a  plethoric  state  of  system;  in  all  which  condi- 
tions, should  any  special  symptmn  call  for  this  remedy^  its  use  should  be 
preceded  by  depleting  meagures. 

I  shall  treat  of  !l»e  special  complaints  in  which  belladonna  is  used, 
under  the  several  indications  above  mentioned.  , 

L  For  ike  Relief  of  Pain. 

a  Neuralgic  Affections.  In  these  belladonna  displays  its  moat  useful 
powers;  and  I  know  few  remedies  more  effectuai  in  their  cure.  No 
matter  where  the  pain  is  seated,  provided  it  be  purely  functional,  that 
is,  connected  with  no  inflammatory  or  other  org^anic  disease  affectiiig  the 
nerve  or  its  centre,  the  medicine  may  be  employed.  It  may  be  used 
both  internally  and  locally;  and,  when  the  pain  is  near  the  surface,  or 
in  any  position  to  which  near  access  can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally 
advisaljle  either  to  depend  on  the  topical  use  of  the  n^mcdy,  or  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  two  metliods  jointly.  The  general  rule  is  to  administer  it 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  obvious  efiects,  without  going  so  far  fts 
to  cause  delirium,  stupor,  or  dimness  of  vision  approaching  blindness. 
Though  these  hitter  phenomena  have  seldom  if  ever  proved  really 
dangerous,  w^hcn  proceeding  from  medicinal  doses,  yet  they  are  not 
necessary  to  the  anodyne  effect,  and  are,  therefore,  better  avoided.  I 
am  in  the  habit,  in  neuralgic  eases,  of  giving  half  a  grain  of  the  extrmet 
three  times  a  day,  and,  if  no  eff'ect  is  experienced  from  this  dose,  of 
gradually  increasing  it,  until  dryness  of  the  throat,  dimness  of  vision > 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  slight  frontal  uneasiness^  or  feelings  of  fulness  or 
giddiness  in  the  head  are  produced ;  and  of  afterwards  so  nmnaging  the 
dose  that  these  effects  should  not  be  exceeded.  Sometimes  the  tirst  dose 
will  act  with  unexpected  energy;  in  which  case  it  should  be  reduced  to 
one-third  or  one-rjuarter  of  a  grain,  and  afterwards  increased  again  if 
necessary.  More  frequent  repetition  than  three  times  a  day  is  unnece^ 
sary  tn  maintain  a  continued  operation  of  the  medicine,  and  might  lead 
to  cumulative  effects. 

Both  in  the  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  rfeVa^es  belladonna  may  often 
be  very  advaniageously  associated  with  those  tonics  which  have  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  nervous  centres,  as  quinia,  the  ehalybeated. 
and  the  preparations  of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc;  the  narcotic  and  tonic 
being  administered  conjointly  in  the  same  pill,  or  separately,  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 

Modes  of  Application  in  Neuralgia.  Some  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
method  ot  using  the  remedy  locally  in  these  eases  may  lie  advisable 
here.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  may  ha  employed,  or  the  extract;  and 
one  or  the  other  of  the^o  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion,  cataplasm, 
liniment,  ointment,  or  plaster.     Of  the  use  of  airopia  I  shall  treat  under 
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a  separate  head.  The  extract  may  be  brought  into  the  state  of  liniment 
by  simply  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water;  and  of  an  ointment  by  incor- 
porating it  with  lard.  The  plaster  is  officinal.  Usually  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  application  upon  the  unbroken  skin ;  but  the  effect  is 
more  speedy  and  much  more  powerful  when  the  remedy  is  used  ender- 
mically,  the  cuticle  having  been  removed  by  a  blister.  In  this  case, 
the  extract  should  be  used  mixed  with  water  or  lard,  and  never  at  first  in 
quantities  exceeding  two  or  three  grains,  which  may  be  increased  if  neces- 
sary. As  it  occasions  some  pain  if  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
denuded  surface,  it  may  be  applied,  as  recommended  by  MM.  Trousseau 
and  Pidoux,  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen  with  the  uncovered  surface  next 
the  skin,  and  protected  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  eflfect  is  thus 
gradually  produced,  and  without  pain.  To  the  writers  just  named  I  am 
also  indebted  for  some  of  the  following  observations  in  relation  to  the 
local  use  of  the  medicine  in  special  cases. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  scalp,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water  may  be  used  locally. 
With  this  the  hair  may  be  saturated ;  and  a  thick  linen  compress  thor- 
oughly moistened  with  it,  having  been  applied  over  the  head,  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  a  cap  of  oiled  or  waxed  linen,  or  silk.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  extract  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  or  the 
officinal  tincture  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  may  be  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

In  supraorbital  neuralgia,  or  that  of  the  eyeball,  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  extract,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
lids  and  around  the  eye,  with  gentle  friction,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes; 
and  the  process  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  the  part 
being  in  the  mean  time  covered  with  a  light  compress,  until  the  pain  is 
relieved.  Or  a  cataplasm  made  with  a  solution  of  the  extract  and  flax- 
seed meal  may  be  applied  over  the  whole  eye.  The  same  method  may 
be  employed  in  other  forms  of  facial  neuralgia;  but  in  the  infra* 
orbital  and  submaxillary  forms,  the  authors  above  mentioned  prefer 
the  friction  to  be  made  upon  the  gums  or  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  swallow  the  medi- 
cine. In  painful  affections  of  the  ear,  a  solution  of  the  extract  may  be 
injected  into  the  meatus,  and  cotton  afterwards  introduced  impregnated 
with  the  same.  In  toothache,  the  extract  itself  may  be  introduced  into 
the  carious  cavity. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  the  ap])lication  should  be  made  as 
near  to  the  seat  of  pain  as  possible ;  and  in  these,  the  endermic  method 
will  often  be  advisable.  In  sciatica,  which  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
forms  of  the  affection,  the  blistered  surface  should  be  made  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis.  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux 
have  met  with  great  success,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  this  affection,  by 
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iiiakiog  an  incision  through  llie  skin,  between  tbe  groat  trochanter  and 
ischium,  and  inserting  a  ball  in  the  form  of  a  pea»  contftining  from  oae 
to  fivt?  grains  of  the  extract  with  a  Httle  opium;  thus  gaining  the  effects 
of  an  issuo  with  those  of  the  narcotic. 

In  angina  pectoris  the  meciicine  has  Ixen  used  locally  with  advant- 
age, Dr  Davies  relatoa  a  case  in  which  a  plaster  of  belladonna  wae 
applii^d  to  the  chest  nftcr  tartar  eiiietic,  and  hefore  the  ulcers  from  this 
had  healed.  Alarming  symptoms  were  induced;  but,  on  their  subsi- 
dence, it  was  found  that  the  angina  had  eeaised.  (LecL  on  Dis.  of  Lun^9 
and  Heart,  p.  41Ki.) 

In  the  internal  neuralgic  affectjons  of  the  abdomen,  as  gaslralgia, 
enleralgia,  nephralgia,  etc.»  the  earternal  use  of  the  medicine  should  be 
resorted  to  wlicn  the  complaint  is  complicated  with  vomiting  or  purging, 
while  opium  is  nscd  internally.  But,  in  the  contrary  condition  of  con- 
stipation, it  would  he  better  to  try  the  effects  of  extract  of  belladonna 
internally. 

Lead  votie  and  riervoua  colic,  which  ore  really  forms  of  intestinal 
neuralgia,  may  be  advantageously  treated  in  their  milder  and  more 
chronic  conditions,  with  belladonna  combine jI  with  alum  or  iodide  of 
pot^ssinm  internally,  and  frictions  with  an  ointment  of  the  extract  ex- 
ternally over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

b.  Bheiimatic  and  Gout tj  Diseane.  Among  the  painful  affections  which, 
in  like  manner  with  neuralgia,  may  be  treated  with  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  of  belladonna,  are  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  m«*dicine  has 
been  employed  even  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  asserted  to  have  proved 
very  successful.  After  a  proper  use  of  the  lancet,  and  in  connection  with 
purgatives  and  arterial  sedatives,  \  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
serviceahle,  given  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  and  decided  impression ; 
and,  in  eases  where  some  idiosyncrasy  may  forbid  the  use  of  opium, 
might  be  had  recourso  to  with  great  propH ety.  But  it  is  in  the  nervous 
or  nettralgir  forms  of  these  diseases  that  lielladonna  is  espeeially  indi- 
cated; and  here  it  is  among  the  must  e^eacious  remedied.  It  is  also 
frequently  serviceable  in  the  shifting  forms  of  subacute  rheumalism 
without  fever;  and,  in  the  chronic  for  inn  of  (he  i^ame  dtHeane,  is  a 
standard  remedy,  given  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  various 
alteratives  used.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  it  may  also  he  advanta- 
geously employed  locally,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or  plaster;  the 
former  being  most  conveniently  applied  to  the  joints,  the  latter  over 
muscular  parts,  as  to  the  small  of  the  back  in  lumbago,  and  to  the  side 
in  pleurodynia. 

e.  Other  Painful  Affections.  There  is  a  nnmher  of  painful  affections, 
h>cal  in  their  character,  in  which  the  topical  use  of  l>eIladonna  has  been 
resorted  to  with  more  or  less  benefit.  In  dgsmenorrhwa  it  has  been  in- 
trodnced  into  the  vagina,  either  by  injecting  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  or 
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Bolution  of  the  extract,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pill  containing  half  a  grain  or 
a  grain  of  the  latter  preparation.  Fissures  of  the  anus^  painful  piles, 
and  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  rectum^  may  often  be  usefully  treated 
with  an  ointment  made  by  mixing  the  extract  with  lard ;  not  more  than 
from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  former  being  used  at  the 
first  application,  especially  if  introduced  within  the  sphincter.  Fhymosis 
SLnd  paraph ymosis,  swelled  testicle,  inflamed  urethra,  and  various  pain- 
ful tumours  and  ulcers,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  or  aimply  phlegmonous, 
are  additional  aflfections  in  which  the  extract  has  been  recommended,  in 
the  shape  of  cataplasm  or  ointment,  with  the  view  of  relieving  pain. 

2.  For  the  Belief  of  Spasm  or  Muscular  Rigidity, 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  painful  spasmodic  affections  are  less 
benefited  in  general  by  belladonna  than  either  pure  neuralgic  pain,  or 
spasmodic  affections  without  pain.  Thus,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
ureters,  hepatic  ducts,  etc.,  and  those  of  tetanus,  do  not  yield  readily  to 
belladonna,  perhaps  because  the  centres  of  irritation  in  these  cases  are  in 
the  spinal  marrow,  upon  which  that  narcotic  may  exercise  less  power 
than  on  the  cerebral  centres.  Still,  the  medicine  has  been  used  in 
tetanus,  and  in  certain  colicky  affections,  and  not  without  favourable 
results.  Cases  are  on  record  of  its  successful  employment  in  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bowels,  with  obstinate  constipation,  and  even  in  ileus. 
As  a  remedy  in  colica  pictonum,  it  has  already  been  spoken  of;  bat 
this  is  rather  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  bowels,  than  simply  spas- 
modic, and,  moreover,  probably  depends  more  on  the  local  influence 
of  the  lead  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel  itself,  than  upon  the 
nervous  centres.  In  cholera  it  is  said  to  have  been  advantageously 
employed  in  large  doses;  and,  independently  of  its  use  in  relieving  the 
spasms  of  that  disease,  it  may  possibly  act  favourably,  by  its  stimu- 
lant influence  over  the  sympathetic  centres,  causing  a  contraction 
everywhere  of  the  relaxed  capillaries,  and  thus  restraining  the  excessive 
discharges. 

In  painless  spasms,  the  medicine  is  often  highly  beneficial.  In  these 
affections,  it  not  only  yields  relief,  but  serves,  as  in  neuralgia,  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  nervous  centres,  which  sometimes  proves 
curative ;  and,  in  like  manner,  may  be  usefully  combined  with  the  anti- 
spasmodic tonics,  as  quinia  and  various  metallic  salts.  It  will  very  seldom 
cure  epilesy ;  but,  in  some  purely  functional  cases,  it  is  said  to  have  had 
this  effect,  and  it  will  often  ameliorate  the  symptoms.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  under  its  very  moderate  influence  for  a  long  time,  with  oc- 
casional intermissions ;  and,  about  the  period  of  the  expected  paroxysms, 
it  should  be  given  more  freely. 

In  the  non-epileptic  convulsions  of  puerperal  toomen  and  children 
it  has  been  highly  recommended ;  but  should  not  be  given  when  in  these 
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ottses  there  is  active  cerebral  conjGfestion,  or  any  snsptcion  of  iDflamma- 
tioD.  In  infantile  cases,  it  should  bo  confined  to  the  convulsions  which 
depend  on  some  extra-cranial  irritation,  euch  as  teething  or  spasm  of  the 
bowela.  In  both  instances,  it  is  best  adapted  to  thone  attacks  in  which 
there  h  a  fri'qut^nt  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  and  should  be  given  in 
the  interval,  in  order  to  prevent  the  convulsions,  and  not  during  their 
con  tiny  a  nee. 

On  the  continent  of  Europf,  belladonna  was  lon|^  since  used  in 
hooping-rouffh,  but  was  neglected  until  the  practice  was  at  a  recent 
iieriod  revived  hy  Bretonneau.  lo  this  country,  it  has  been  employed 
and  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late  of  Northumber- 
land, who  gave  to  children  two  yeare  old  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of 
a  grain  of  tlu'  extract^  twice  or  tliree  times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose 
until  the  pupil  became  dilated.  Dr»  Hiram  Corson,  of  MoutgomeiT 
County,  Pennsylvania,  also  used  It  with  great  success.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  it  is  confined  to  a  single  ease.  This  occurred  in  an  infant, 
to  the  cljest  of  which  I  applied  a  belladonna  plaster.  The  child  was 
soon  afterwards  attacked  with  convulsions,  which  were  frequently  re* 
peat*.*d,  and  very  alarming.  It  recovered,  however;  and  the  hooping- 
euugh  ceasLMl  with  the  convuWions.  It  is  possible  that  the  medicine 
may  have  cured  the  disease,  and  may  not  have  caused  the  convulsions, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  hooping  cough ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
thai  ibis  was  really  the  case;  for  belladonna  very  rarely  produces 
this  effect,  even  in  poisonous  doses.  The  occurrence,  however,  delerr^ 
me  from  afterwards  having  recourse  to  the  remedy  in  that  disease.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  efficacious  in  hooping-cough,  when  associ- 
ated with  Hulpliate  of  zinc. 

In  aafhina  it  has  lieen  strongly  commended.  It  has  been  used  in- 
ternally in  this  comir!oint,  being  given  during  the  intervals  of  the  par- 
oxy^^ms,  so  as  to  sustain  a  steady  impression  ;  but  the  most  efficient 
method  of  employing  it  is  by  the  inhalation  of  its  fumes.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  dried  leaves  maybe  smoked  in  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  cigars, 
made  like  tlnjse  of  toliacco.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
too  great  a  narcotic  effect  is  not  produced.  This  use  of  the  rt-medy  no 
doubt  originated  in  a  similar  employment  of  stramonium,  which  very 
closely  resembles  belladonna  In  its  medical  prot^erties.  Another  mode 
of  using  the  remedy*  in  the  same  complaint,  is  by  inhaling  the  vapoar 
Ironi  a  decoction  either  of  the  leaves  or  extract;  two  drachms  of  the 
former,  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  latter,  being  iMiiled  with  a  pint  of  water. 
The  smoking  of  the  leaves,  steeped  when  fresh  in  a  strong  infusion  of 
opium  and  then  dried,  is  said  to  have  afforded  relief  in  phthisis.  As  the 
breath lug  of  the  fumes  arising  from  the  combustion  of  paper,  impreg- 
nated witli  nitre,  often  nffurds  great  rt'lief  in  tlie  asthmatic  paroxysm,  the 
idea  occurred  lo  M.  Dauncey,  an  apothecary  of  Bordeaux,  that  advantage 
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might  accrue  from  a  similar  impregnation  of  the  leaves  of  belladonna 
before  being  smoked.  Accordingly  he  prepared  cigars  from  leaves  thus 
treated,  and  found  them  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  A  solution  of 
nitre  containing  three  ounces  is  sprinkled  on  three  avoirdupois  pounds  of 
the  leaves,  spread  out  after  drying.  The  nitre  thus  penetrates  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  is  left  after  the  dissipation  of  the  moisture. 
Another  advantage  of  the  preparation  is  that  the  carbonaceous  matter 
of  the  smoke  is  consumed  in  the  combustion.  (Am,  Joum,  of  Phami., 
XXX.  404. ) 

In  muscular  rigidity,  the  local  application  of  belladonna  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  a  number  of  different  affections.  In  constriction  of 
the  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  spasm  of  the 
urethra,  it  has  been  employed  in  poultice^  or  in  the  way  of  friction  to 
the  perineum,  with  the  extract  mixed  with  lard ;  and,  in  the  urethral 
affection,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  passage  by  means  of  a  bougie 
smeared  with  the  ointment.  Rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  in  delivery  is  said 
sometimes  to  yield  to  the  local  application  of  the  extract.  It  has  been 
employed  externally  in  strangulated  hernia,  to  produce  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  M.  Chrestien,  of  Montpellier,  in  France,  speaks 
very  strongly  of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  extract  of  belladonna, 
rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  in  reducing  the  strangulated 
bowel.  {Arch.  O^n.,  Dec.  1865,  p.  743.) 

Under  the  impression  that  vomiting  in  pregnancy  is  sometimes  caused 
by  irritation  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres,  resisting 
tbe  expanding  growth  of  the  foetus,  Bretonneau  was  induced  to  employ 
friction  with  the  extract  over  the  hypogastric  region,  and  met  with  great 
success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  admit  his  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
medicine,  which  may  relievo  other  disorders  of  the  uterus  besides  con- 
striction of  its  fibres,  and  thus  obviate  sympathetic  irritation  elsewhere ; 
but  the  fact  is  important.  Its  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux ;  and  the  late  Dr.  R.  L.  Scruggs,  of 
Louisiana,  employed  the  remedy  repeatedly,  with  uniform  success.  He 
also  succeeded,  by  the  same  method,  in  relieving  an  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing cough,  apparently  dependent  on  irritation  from  the  impregnated 
uterus.  (South.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  i.  318.) 

3.   To  Stimulate  the  Nervous  Centres. 

In  reference  to  this  indication,  belladonna  has  been  used  in  certain 
conditions  of  paralysis  with  asserted  success,  particularly  in  paraplegic 
cases.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  should  never  be  employed  in  cases  de- 
|)endont  on  congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres,  until  this  condition  shall  have  ceased  entirely,  and  nothing  is 
loft  but  mere  inertness.  In  paralysis  combined  with  neuralgic  pains,  as 
in  lead  palsy,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the  medicine  may  act  fa- 
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vourably.  Id  am  a  wrom,  moreover,  it  is  said  to  have  proved  useful ;  but 
here  also  the  affecHon  ^^liould  be  purely  fuuetioaal  to  justify  its  employ* 
inent 

BelladonDa  has  been  used  in  insanity,  particularly  in  its  melancholy 
forms  ;  and  it  ia  probably  useful  iu  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  opium 
proves  advantageous,  but  it  is  so  niueh  itiferior  to  that  narcotic,  that 
unless  sonie  .special  objection  to  opium  may  exist,  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  employ  it.  When  complicated,  however,  with  ueuralgic 
pains,  the  disease  would  present  a  much  stronger  indication. 

In  delirium  tremenn  it  has  i:»een  used  like  most  other  narcotics;  bnt, 
as  it  has  little  tendejic}'^  to  produce  sleep,  which  is  the  great  object  aimed 
at  here,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  specially  called  for.  In  this  complaint  the 
pupils  are  often  very  much  routracted ;  and  l>elladonna  has  been  sugge^^ted 
as  an  appropriate  remedy,  because  one  of  its  most  constant  effects  is  to 
dilate  the  pupil.  Dr.  James  Grieve,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  has  used  it 
locally  to  expand  the  pupil,  and  thus  to  obviate  spectral  illusions  ivhich 
he  supposed  might  be  connected  witli  this  condition  of  the  iris.  I 
tried  it  in  one  instance,  with  no  eatisfactory  result.  Besides,  one  of  the 
characteristic  effects  of  belladonna,  when  given  largely,  is  to  produce 
illusions. 

Under  this  head  we  may  introduce  a  notice  of  the  use  of  bclladonnii 
in  the  nocturnal  inconfinence  of  urine  of  chihiret}.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  frec|ucnt  usefulness  in  this  affection,  It  should  be  given 
at  bedtime,  and  continued  for  a  week  or  two  Ijefore  being  rehiK|uished  if 
unsuccessful.  If  it  prove  efficacious,  it  should  be  persevered  with  for 
some  time  after  apparent  cure,  in  order  to  break  up  the  habit.  It  prob- 
ably acts  either  by  giviug  greater  energy  to  the  sphincter  through  the 
nervous  centre  which  regulatjt»s  its  action,  or  by  rendering  it,  through  a 
congestive  influence  on  the  centre,  insensible  to  irritant  impn^ssions,  A 
similar  effieaey  has  been  ekiimed  for  the  remedy  in  fecnl  incontinence 
occurring  in  cbiidren,  (JhtUf^lin  Oen,  de  Therap  ,  Aout  15,  1855.) 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  must  be 
explaini'd  lU  asserted  influence  in  preventing  the  very  serioEs  reflex  in- 
juries following  extensive  burns, 

4.  In  Reference  to  its  Influence  upon  (he  Eije. 

Belladonna  is  employed  in  affections  of  the  eye  with  two  objccta;  one 
to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  (he  retina  or  optic  nervous  centre,  and  the 
other  to  dilaie  the  pupil  With  the  first  object,  it  may  be  employed  in 
that  not  uncommon  eondition  of  the  eye,  in  which,  altogether  independ- 
ently of  inflamnialion,  light  in  extremely  painful  to  it^  and,  though  the 
vision  is  in  no  degree  impaired,  the  use  of  the  organ  for  any  length  of 
time  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  induced.  It  has  also  been 
advised  in  the  similar  sensitiveness  which  attends  ophthalmia ;  though 
its  appropriateness,  in  the  latter  condition,  is  more  equivocal. 
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For  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  belladonna  is  much  used  bj  the  sur- 
geons. It  is  the  local  application  of  it  that  is  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  solution  of  the  extract  may  be 
dropped  into  the  eye,  or  the  extract  itself,  mixed  with  a  little  water  or 
lard,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids  and  around  them.  By  many 
atropia  i&  preferred  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  cleanliness.  The  dila- 
tation usually  begins  in  about  half  an  hour,  is  at  its  height  in  three  or 
four  hours,  and  may  continue  one  or  two  days  or  longer. 

The  objects  in  producing  dilatation  with  it  are  manifold.  Before  the 
operation  for  cataract,  it  is  useful  by  removing  the  iris  out  of  the  way ; 
and,  after  the  operation,  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  iris  and  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  which  might  result 
from  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  In  operations  which  involve  a 
wound  of  the  iris,  it  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  upon  the  same  score. 
It  is  said  that  even  in  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  pupil  al- 
ready produced,  if  recent,  the  remedy  will  obviate  the  evil  by  causing  a 
separation  of  the  adhesions  while  still  soft  In  iritis,  either  exclusive, 
or  attendant  upon  conjunctivitis,  it  has  been  recommended  with  the  same 
view  of  obviating  obliteration  of  the  pupil.  In  cases  of  commencing 
cataract,  it  is  sometimes  temporarily  serviceable  by  bringing  within 
reach  of  the  light  the  yet  unaffected  portions  of  the  lens  nearest  the  cir- 
cumference. In  opacity  of  the  cornea,  moreover,  in  which  vision  is  ob- 
structed by  the  position  of  the  opacity  immediately  before  the  pupil,  it 
occasionally  restores  sight  for  a  time  by  dilating  that  orifice,  so  that  the 
light  passing  the  transparent  parts  of  the  cornea  may  enter  it 


Belladonna  has  been  used  for  other  purposes  besides  those  mentioned. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  scarlet  fever,  both  as  a  remedy  and  pro- 
phylactic, I  have  no  confidence  in  its  efficiency  in  either  capacity.  Its 
use  was  suggested  by  the  originator  of  the  homoBopathic  delusion,  upon 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  dogmas,  that  diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  the 
effects  of  which  resemble  the  disease  itself  Belladonna  causes  dryness 
and  irritation  of  the  fauces,  and  sometimes  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlet 
fever;  therefore  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  that  complaint  If  it  be 
capable  of  acting  remcdially,  it  is  probably  capable  also  of  preventing 
the  disease.  Such  is  the  rationale  of  its  use.  Though  I  would  accept 
a  useful  fact  from  the  homoeopath ists,  on  any  other  class  of  men  what- 
ever, or  from  any  source  whatever,  I  should  be  disposed  to  subject  it  to 
a  close  scrutiny  before  admitting  its  claims  to  be  a  fact  I  think  that 
many  in  our  profession  have  been  somewhat  too  hasty  in  adopting  this 
scion  of  a  false  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that,  in  many  instances,  numbers 
of  children  to  whom  belladonna  has  been  administered,  have  escaped 
scarlatina  though  exposed  to  the  cause ;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
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than  a  similar  result  where  belladonna  has  not  been  given.  Every  one 
knows,  who  has  seen  much  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  extremely  capricious 
in  its  choice  of  subjects,  sometimes  attacking  all  the  children  of  a  family, 
and  not  unfrequentlj  seizing  upon  one  only  of  a  large  number  equally 
exposed  to  the  cause ;  so  that  the  exemption,  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to,  might  well  have  taken  place,  though  no  preventive  had  been 
used.  Besides,  numerous  trials  have  been  made  by  persons  quite  as  de- 
serving of  credit,  in  which  the  use  of  belladonna  has  entirely  failed  in 
securing  the  desired  exemption,  which  could  not  have  happened  were  it 
possessed  of  the  power  ascribed  to  it.  The  mistake  might  be  a  very 
fatal  one,  if,  in  reliance  upon  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  belladonna, 
other  means  of  securing  exemption,  such  as  common  sense  would  sug- 
gest, should  be  neglected. 

The  medicine  is  asserted  to  possess  antaphrodisiac  properties,  and  to 
be  useful  in  priapism,  chordee,  and  other  irritated  conditions  of  the  sexual 
organs.  It  probably  operates  here,  like  other  narcotics  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  their  action,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Another  application  made  of  belladonna  is  to  arrest  the  secretion  of 
milk,  when  the  infant  is  from  any  cause  withdrawn  from  the  breast. 
For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  the  extract,  or  an  ointment  made  by  rub- 
bing it  with  lard,  may  be  applied  to  the  areola  and  around  it  The  dis- 
tended and  painful  breast  is  said  to  be  thus  greatly  relieved,  and  the 
practice  has  been  extensively  adopted  But  the  remedy  is  by  n^means 
uniformly  efficient  (Boat,  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.f  IviiL  487,  and  lix.  80); 
and  a  case  has  been  recorded  in  which  serious  poisoning  was  produced 
by  the  application  made  to  an  abraded  breast  (Lancet,  Nov.  11,  1866, 
p  536).  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  that  the  extract  should  be  used 
in  this  way  only  when  the  cuticle  is  unbroken. 

The  local  application  of  belladonna  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  of  lini- 
ment made  with  the  extract  and  lard,  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  Scarboroupch,  England,  as  affording  great  relief  in  erysipelas^ 
inflamed  chilblains,  boils,  and  carbuncles.  (Med.  Times  and  Oaz., 
July,  1858,  p.  126.) 

Another  local  application  of  belladonna  which  has  been  recommended 
is  for  the  relief  of  the  tenesmus  of  dysentery.  For  this  purpose  the  ex- 
tract or  atropia  may  be  u.scd,  in  the  form  of  a  suppository  made  by  incor- 
porating it  with  cacao  butter. 

4.  Administration. 

After  what  has  boon  stated  above,  little  remains  to  be  said  on  this 
point.  Belladonna  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  extract,  or  tinc- 
ture; and  there  are  two  officinal  preparations  intended  exclusively  for 
external  use,  namely,  the  plaster  and  ointment  Atropia  is  also  among 
the  officinal  preparations. 


ti-  iK  Tcmuir.  rmr'  «r  mrw  ixm^  ctaity  «m.  u  h*  ^rrsiuinalh  inrrw^wa 
ami'  tib^  ^ApfS^  «*  tm  BMtrnn  wn  iir#idiiRN;  Viwr  tt»f  liHiTt»s  Hii^r 
ma:  «ea  imnrfc  mr  nmt  ifii  cr  twi^lri  ^|rnui)>  ^miK  «tf-  Tfc^vh  h*  «C' 
mMfC  witnoir  mffonTWiwai":  fdlf.f5> 

Tilt  Jv^unm,  mar  tt*  TirmPT!C:  hv  mmn^naiiur  *  -wrunV  a:"  ihi  4rM 
iflBiFei.  n.  ten  &iuiniin«^  o*  hoilmr  mmti*r  Thr  8n«  »;  <hs;  i^  wm-  4ir 
tmrf  tnidnanTes-  Tw<  or  tam  tinted  daih  u  W  mrin««^.  «:^  iii  iIm  i«»r 
of  tiH  i»f»wiwr 

Ti»  ntfdiciitL  iin^rpver  ii  this-  manry  \>  morV.  nwm  n^w:  if!  rtir 
fam.  of  extme:  tiMO.  ii  arv  nuwr  wjiiy     Thi  T  ^  I*h»Tmiw*oTMrin4if?<N^ 


Til h-  if  prepsTPC  br  hmisim:  ihf^  hvsii;  litres.  <ixn?nwj»nc  t^  wk^. 
bfatmr  liiir  it  Tin  itoQiiir  pfuu:  s/  a>  u-  rnwrulau  Thr  lilhwnx^r*  thi* 
smiininc.  uid  «»viqirn«uu^  tii«  r.)«c  liqum  u<  :hf  prrtj^c  04-»nsisr^f>o^^  Ti 
btf-  ii  da?k-iirtT«rL  mi  out.  it  narrxixir  T»f»t  di!4ur!Tioii>»k  o^4"»wt.  h  h?tw»Tw4i 
TMSit.  liiiL  ft.  fiof;  rcmskofiDK.  A>  iwt^  ii;  :hi>  rounrr;i  it  is  ^rn^mllj 
imjumed.  imd  k-  nf  uxkhiiulI  5!irf*j«nh  sf»nwTanu^  ^•<cv  jv.^'rrfnK  >»Am<*- 
tbiMsf  leetik.  Bufi  liitn«ffire  Tpqnirinc  u.  he  B^iXimtsi^ry^  m  i«>i  Tr)W*-*h  *^w»- 
tifliL  '^•t'ciiil  fMDT'  luufc  he  XkkfUi  Thia.  iL  incTNteiiiur  ihr  ^^sr..  ihr  v^iim* 
ftmsel  fiiinii]c  W  engiifr^;  abq  if  k  nfw  «if  i>  T/^  W  «t»o4  \hi  4««» 
flbnuid  Ik-  «*dnr«ti£  rv-  a*  tf.  i«c  it>  srw^nrrK.  This  is  thr  y^r^jMirutw* 
hjos:  e.ni}rji»Tf*d  jl  tbr  Fiinrd  5iT4Ti*s.  Thr  r»»Trii»rnnn^  ^A>ar  iy  fN>im 
uiH-qiinn«r  ii-  diK-biklf  &  rnun.  r»  jpc-  or  :>i?or  rimos  ii  4^<iv,  <T»<1nii1!y  in- 
cwwifipd.  if  iMTfifiSiiTT.  Tiutfl  some  soct  of  its  «/«t!t'«i  is  pr<^^rt<vsv  ^  4rr- 
iic»  of  -dif  tbrci*!.  dl2Di>e«%s  «f  ttsjdti  m^iih  ^jn^tmi.-m  ^f  thr  p^ip'l.  «• 
uDftftFT  {ieii<ULtK«L  ni  tht  he^d.     I  harr  c»f>rTi  lm*^mTi  >>«)f  ii  ^rr*ir.  t<>  iw^ 

Ill  the  vtT  .:*f  totems  Brt  morr  ihjir^  ihw^r  tiwrs  us  Tmn«-*>i  ^>^«^«M  W 

«iiij»l(>T*fC.  hm  hi^  fleets  f^i-«ld  l>r  watrh<si  If  no  otR(vi  is  ^\r,>»^<^v4. 
the  quantrrr  iij»t  W  iDrnwisied.  Fi-^  fnrtioTi  on  thr  ^vnwhiI  skSn  f^^w  \  ^« 
w  tldnx  griL'iir  oT  iDi>re  may  W  nso*l  wi;h  sulfirirnt  ^Atrr  t^^  Krijv^U 
\<f  tLt  '.'.'fu^l'-UfMyt  ofih'ick  cTtMjn,  or  with  twior  it^  x^-ri^ht  of  Ut%! 

ALCDHOUC   BXTRACT   OF  BKUiADONNA.  —  KxruvotvM 

TLe  »>v  L',;: >•  ertrart  is  pivpart^^  hy  rv*)v>rntinc  « ti«rtwrr  of  t  hr  Wxvii 
made-  »  hh  dJluted  aJcohol.     The  di^so  is  half  a  <rrain  to  N-irin  x\  ith 

TmCTUKE  OF  BKM.AI)OirNA.  —  TlNVTVRX  nM.i.vtv^NN* 
K  &,  Br. 

This  It  made  in  the  propoitloD  of  four  ouiic««  of  I)h>  drknl  k)a> 
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two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  an  efficient  preparation,  if  made 
from  recently  dried  leaves.  Tlie  dose  is  fifteen  or  thirty  drops,  or  half 
the  Dumber  of  minims,  to  be  increased  it:^  the  other  preparations, 

Not  more  than  one-siJtth  or  one*eighth  of  the  doees  above  mentioned 
should  be  given  at  first  to  a  child  two  years  old. 

PLASTER  OF  BELLADOKHA, — Emplastrum  Bfxladonn.s. 
U.S.,  Br. 

This  is  prepared  hj  incorporating  the  extract  (aleobolic  extract,  U.  &) 
with  meUed  resin  plaster.  It  is  used,  spread  upon  coarse  linen  or 
leather,  in  rheumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  dysmenorrhoea,  etc.  I  have 
kno^ii  the  system  to  l>e  affected  by  it;  nud  a  case  is  on  recent  in  which 
even  alarming  symptoms  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  plaster  to 
a  surface  covert^d  with  an  eruption,  and  partially  ulcerated. 

OINTMENT  OF  BELLADONNA*  —  TJNOUBNTt^M  BELLADONNiE. 

U.  S,,  lir. 

This  consists  of  one  part  of  the  extract  and  eight  of  lard  mixed.  It  is 
used  for  friction  upon  the  skin,  or  as  a  dressing  to  blistered  surfaces. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  not  more  than  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples 
should  be  applied  at  first. 

LINIMENT  OF  BELLADONNA* — LiNiMENTUM  Bkllaponn^E.  Br, 

This  is  a  very  concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  of  belladonna,  intended 
exclusively  for  external  use.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  earners- 
hair  pencil,  or  may  be  diluted  with  two  or  more  measures  of  soap  lini- 
ment, and  rubbed  wpon  the  part.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  British  Pharma* 
copfjeia. 

ATROPIA,  U.  S.,  lir. 

This  is  thought  to  exist  in  belladonna,  combined  with  malic  aeid  in 
excess.  For  an  account  of  tlie  di  He  rent  somewhat  com  pit?  x  processes  by 
which  it  is  extracted,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
Mr.  W.  T,  Luxton,  of  London,  proposes  the  following  simple  mi^thod. 
To  a  decoction  ef  the  leaves  lie  adds  a  little  LMUKentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  pr(;ci|iitates  the  albumen  and  forms  sulphate  of  atropia;  then, 
having  drawn  off  the  clear  liquor,  he  precipitates  the  atropia  either  by 
solution  of  ammooia,  or  the  sesquicarbonate  of  that  alkali.  After  a  day 
or  two  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  crystals  wliieh  have  formed^ 
having  been  thrown  on  a  lilter  to  dry,  are  washed  with  a  little  spirit  of 
ammonia,  which  deprives  them  of  most  of  their  colouring  matter,  leaving 
them  **  modc^rately''  wbite.  He  has  thus  gt?uerally  obtained  about  5.5 
parts  from  lUUO  uf  tln^  leaves,  while  the  process  usually  employed  yields 
only  3  parts  for  1000.   (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxvii.  156.) 

Atropia  is  in  while,  translucent,  silky,  a(»icular  crystals,  inodorous,  of 
a  bittt'T  acrid  tast*-,  slighth^  soluble  in  cold  water,  considerably  more  so 
in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolved  by  all  these  liquids  ia 


laigg.  nmiwiTTKtt.  wiwt    Aiv  uisr.  rotU,     1*  inf»hs  wiii    iuifts   *jw:  m  % 

anL  tin  TvnuiTrng:  cifs^iini«*>v!C  3'  iub>  mr.  aKaihnt  >>p«u-»tini  wiu  HumH^ 
iMpie:  anL  ii-^umuaf^'  tut  «?id>  it^Tniior  rn^uUhxamt  shItj-  win.  tt%f  iaiy< 
iiimriL  nuirmiit:  mnc  arsuu  Xitnr  arsic  cjt*!*i^»rr!s  i;  fntmunc  ft  x'lf^liom 
fiuiimtoL  :  auninurir  amL  d«Ao«vi^  i:  witnmi:  rowncf  n:"  mifair  i*  i*<*W. 
mr  wufii  lilt:  ivaiHutf  i;  I^ifti  titt  nuier  o^^ranir-htev^  i:  i^  mi^^Snitai;^ 
hv  tiM  akailKa-  tmiL  ivh  smm  iuiimmi&  aiiirsitr-  vnTn  fm^hU  :  unr^  frnm  tht 
fiunit  «i»imiiHKr  wmit  atnc  inrow^  dov*ij  liif  uuiniu/  n:  airaniii  l.ik^ 
mux  o:  iiitwL.Tjiv.  n  roihUsxis-  «:  narhiu;  rydrnipim.  rix>i!«i»  aw*  nit^o^fim. 

Tiif  ♦ififCfr  nriiduffeL  imiiL  tht  i^^nii:  nr  atrAnis  an  nKao:*y  rhrtw  aT 
iHiliauiiuuii  «iii*r  nun  UH^  nrrnr  nirm  nriunntrr  anc  an  TniaiA'<>)y  mtwh 
mnm-  w»werfu..  Tniii  lin  akaiiiic  ^rin^  fridnnrr-  a:  its^  ow»'mfimi  in 
iwf'iirr  mniutfisi  wiiiH-  tii?  iM»wdi«TfC  ftgVi^  nr  uvrmn  i^siialS  nujuiir 
baFaL  nonr  3ir  actiuL  rnnTiuuf^  irittii  TWaJrt  ?/^  rwc»tin  -four  bnim:  ^ 
inn£r«r  (tue^irii  nf  &  mruiu  laknL  iiju»  rhr-  fiTomiwh  fronnrwlS  piw>- 
durts-  fyminiiiiif  rif  k  fttintt'V'aa';  rifiit'u;  toiara^^c.  a>  a.'*r4<u»rarpo  ptil^a. 
di7'iH:»  laid  f?rricnm  nf  liit  ihriiai  dimnf^!^  nf  risuir,  m-irh  flilafo^,  niipi], 
pddhH*»r-.  ubuamia:  i>niniO£  7iiiaiJia?au>.  dcuirfiim.  and  ^riinc:  iin^^  nnniK 
neHf-  auL  Tmcliiur  «f  "Uit-  tnr^iniiTifts  and  i^ruiimr} \  %'nh  d."n:vssirtu  /if 
■cbc  cirruiaiifiii  aud  tomTHirariRi  of  xbf  snrfaor..  Tav^.rhir^  a:  «  cralu 
imvir  (•ccusiouffd  tbf  xufiin  alaniiiiixr  Frni|iToiBS.  irnm  n^hirh.  b(  a'/'\*)r4; 
ritC4»vtirr  lit  (A  piatsb. 

Fiir  inif',mai  ttfif  h  ha>  inx)f  adranuurr-  orw  T>>f  Mhor  T»Tonarjn ini«i, 
whik.  ir« lOi  ru-  fflutl  hult  i;  njirrn  W  XDriPf  ]iah)r  t^  hr  rakon  )t\  pnisAih 
oDf  quuin  iik^fc.  yfrffnlteH •*»>..  if  pun..  1;  mar  V  jncsrc  ronjiinN  ^f'Tv^ndA^ 
Ob  JL  *  c'veh  ^im:,  anc  daiictff  mar  Ym  aviiidod  m  hii  can.  li  i>  aT«p)i^ 
eabif  II'  TiK-  ttanif  dk«tasH*  pn'OK^cOr  a>  WuM^onna  hsc^]:  TIk  vIitjjt  at 
ten  ftLt»uici  iKVffl-  <ixceed  ilif  rfr<^lfLh  of  a  craju :  an^  h  w»»«)o  Kr  host  TA 
cunmifiK't'  whk  ilie  nrejiTT-ffunnii  ca-  ihrnw-iK.  m  hjrh  miix  hr  n«|¥>ii|)(^ 
nrc  (IT  liin^  TinHf  darir,  and  inrmasod  if  n^nK!i>ft. 

Erhcri»tiUv,  <i?}K*cialiT  fcir  appliraiinn  t^  the*  ryr.,  ii  is  pn^fom^d  W 
Mmif  ic  tbf  fitr»(a.  in  fViiK«eqiMiB«-  of  \ht  >rj5>  qnaniiry  nyjnlroil  *T»d  tJ* 
gpeaua-  «i«iLitliiit**L  h  miy  ai5»o  hr  ti>»od  whli  rn»ai  cffcvi  rv44t-m7r*My. 
h  is-  diieflj  4'iijp](»Ttid  l^-  dilate  \hc  papPs  w^ich  it  d*v»>  x-ory  ptv^mpl^j*, 
in  tiXtHH'diiijr'T  iiijimt<*  qoaDihy.  One  dn-»p  of  a  ^at-tlntion.  ooYitaminjf 
oiiIt  k  rn.iL  JL  a  fiuidi'UDoe  of  tlw  menstruum,  m  iU  p7H"»diw  ibr  o^Hrv^ 
M.  Sl»tai**-i''J  r*i«-.(*miDeDd>  for  this  pTirp«>?>c  the  ti>»r  of  a/^o^v/^  f^y^f^, 
wliicL  uukj  1.1*-  niade-  ]iy  j*tiir»ting  paper  with  the  s>ol«nroT>  just  tyk^ 
tio2iC<L  -L  «ti'L  a  way,  that  a  litt}o  pwxv  aK>ttt  oiDo-fifth  of  an  iiK^l 
ftquarf .  *iik!.  bf  w«  with  exactly  one  drt^>  of  \hc  ?»»%lwtion.  The  papfC 
ifr  then  drit'd.  and,  when  wanted,  may  be  applied  hy  dmx^in^  th^wn  iW 
lower  lid.  aud  placing  the  pieee  of  paper  U|xv»  the  tva))  Uenoaiti  iW 
cxMittsa.  {Arm.  dt  Ikrrm^,  18^,  p.  3^.) 
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Airopia  bas  also  been  used  hypodermically  for  the  relief  of  Deuralgie 
affections.  Its  use  m  this  way  bat?  greatly  exteuded  of  late;  and  it  hag  been 
employed  in  most  otlier  complaints  h\  which  iK'Uatlonna  has  been  thought 
to  be  useful  It  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  efficacious  in  severe  rheu- 
matic pains  of  a  iiubafute  character,  but  of  cons  file  rable  duration,  espiy 
cially  sciatica.  Oiic-twenty-fourth  or  one-six teenlb  of  a  grain,  dis5*olved 
in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  wat<M',  may  be  injected  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  at  one  operation;  but  some  eases  of  unexpected 
violence  from  its  use  in  this  way  have  led  to  peculiar  caution  in  regard  to 
the  hypodermic  dose;  and  it  is  now  recommended  not  to  administer  by  io- 
jection,  at  the  first  operation,  more  than  one- half  the  quantity  administered 
by  the  mouth.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  eases  where  alarming 
effects  have  been  suddenly  produced,  the  solution  may  have  been  injected 
direcliy  into  a  puneturi'd  vein.  To  avoid  such  a  result,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  may  bo  very  sligbtly  drawn  back  before  the  liquid  is  injected. 
A  ease  is  on  record  in  which  the  ,^^  of  a  grain  produced  apparently 
serious  effects. 

The  Bntish  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  Solufion  of  Atropia  (LtQUOK 
Atroplti,  Br),  made  by  dissolving  four  gmins  of  the  alkah>id  \n  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  a  menstruum  consisting  of  seven  fiuidraebms  of  distilled  water 
and  one  of  rectified  spirit.  Four  minims,  equivalent  to  one- thirtieth  of 
a  grain  of  atropia,  may  l>e  given  as  a  eommencing  dose,  and  increased 
if  iiecessjiry  to  ten  or  twelve  minims.  Half  the  f^uautity  may  be  used 
for  subeutiincous  ir^jection.  Diluted  with  four  measured  of  dfstillefl 
water,  it  may  be  used  for  dilating  the  pupil 

Ax\  Oitdment  of  Airopia  (UNoirEXTUM  Atropli:,  Br.)  18  also  officinal 
in  the  Dntisli  iMuirmaeopceia,  made  by  first  dissolving  eight  grains  of 
atropia  in  half  a  fluidrachni  of  reetilied  spirit,  and  afterwards  mixing  the 
solution  with  one  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  prepared  lard.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  otntmenf,  care  must  hv  taken  that  it  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact Willi  vvnundcd,  abraded,  or  ulcerated  surfaces. 

The  U,  *S.  PharmacopcEia  directs  the  Sulphate  of  Atropia  (Atroplk 
Sulphas,  U,S,)\  but  it  has  Hltle  advantage  over  the  pure  alkaloid, 
wbieb  may  be  dissolved  in  water  with  ibe  utmost  facility  by  means  of  a 
little  aeetie  add.  Valerianate  of  atropia  has  also  been  recommended 
as  peculiarly  efficacioiis  in  asthma;  but  the  dose  of  valerianic  acid  is  so 
controlled  by  Unit  of  atropia  that  it  can  scarcely  exercise  any  observable 
influence.  The  following  preparations  may  be  made  for  use.  Dissolve 
one  grain  of  atropia  in  a  Quidraehm  of  alcoho!,  and  add  seven  fluidrachnis 
of  distilled  water  to  the  solution;  or  mix  a  grain  with  a  lluidounce  of 
pure  water,  and  drop  in  diluted  acetic  acid  till  the  solution  is  effected. 
Of  either  of  these  preparations,  fifteen  minims  maybe  given  for  a  com- 
mencing dose,  and  a  drop  or  two  may  be  introduced  into  the  eye  in  order 
to  dilate  the   pupil     An  ointment  may  bo  made  by  nibbing  up  five 
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grains  thoroughly  with  three  drachms  of  lard;  of  which  a  portion 
about  as  large  as  a  pea  may  be  used  in  friction  to  the  eyelids  and  face, 
to  dilate  the  pupil,  or  relieve  neuralgia.  Another  method  is  to  paint  the 
eyelid  with  a  solution  of  atropia  in  a  chloroformic  solution  of  gutta 
percha.  When  atropia  is  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  that  of  an 
ulcer,  not  more  than  the  dose  given  by  the  mouth  should  be  used  at  first, 
in  consequence  of  its  very  rapid  absorption.  It  causes  when  thus  em- 
ployed a  slight  pain,  which  soon  ceases.  A  case  of  fatal  poisoning  is 
said  to  have  occurred  from  the  application  to  a  blister  on  the  neck  of  an 
ointment  composed  of  15.5  parts  of  sulphate  of  atropia  and  700  parts 
of  lard.  (Pharm.  Journ,  and  Trans.,  June,  1865,  p.  664.)* 

*  Atropia  and  Morphia.  Some  interesting  results  hare  been  recently  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  physiological  action  of  atropia,  and  of  its  relation  with  the  alkaloid 
of  opium.  A  series  of  observations  on  these  points  were  undertaken,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  jointly  by  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Wm.  W.  Keen,  and  Geo.  R. 
Morehouse,  of  Philadelphia,  which  eventuated  in  the  following  conclusions;  and 
these  correspond  very  clo^iely  with  the  results  of  similar  inquiries  made  about  the 
same  time  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  of  this  city,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Erlenmeyer,  of 
Bendorf,  in  Germany.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mitchell  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
alkaloids  in  solution  were  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  the  mor- 
phia,  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  in  doses  varying  from  one- third  to  one-fourth  of  a 
grain;  the  atropia,  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-thirtieth. 

1.  Circulation  and  Retpiration.  On  the  circulation,  the  first  effect  of  atropia  was  for 
a  few  minutes  either  nothing,  or  a  slight  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse; 
but  uniformly  this  short  period  of  quiescence  or  diminution  (from  4  to  10  minutes) 
was  followed  by  excitement;  the  pulse  rising  from  15  to  40  beats  in  a  minute,  con- 
tinuing thus  about  an  hour,  then  gradually  subsiding  till,  after  about  4  hours,  it 
fell  considerably  below  the  natural  standard.  The  greatest  depression  was  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  hour,  after  which  it  rose  again,  and  became  normal  in  24  hours. 
The  respiration  did  not  increase  in  frequency  with  the  pulse,  but  either  remained 
unaltered,  or  was  slightly  depressed. 

After  the  injection  of  morphia^  the  pulse  was  not  strikingly  affected.  In  a  few  cases 
it  rose  slightly,  in  a  larger  number  it  was  unchanged,  and  in  a  still  larger  number 
fell  an  average  of  8  beats  only;  but  the  fulness  was  increased  with  the  general 
influence  of  the  morphia.  The  respiration  was  little  affected.  The  general  conclu- 
sion was  that  morphia  subcutaneously  administered,  in  ordinary  remedial  doses, 
baa  no  conspicuous  influence  on  the  heart  and  lungs. 

When  the  two  alkaloids  were  administered  conjointly,  the  result  was  precisely 
the  same  on  the  pulse  and  respiration  as  when  the  atropia  was  given  alone ;  that 
is,  its  action  was  in  no  degree  modified  by  the  morphia. 

The  inference  is  that,  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  circulation  and  respiration, 
there  is  no  antagonism  between  atropia  and  morphia. 

2.  Action  on  the  Eye,  In  their  action  on  the  eye,  the  alkaloids  appeared,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  to  neatralite  each  other.  When  the  pupil  was  dilated  with  atro- 
pia, the  injection  of  morphia  caused  it,  within  half  an  hour,  either  to  return  to  the 
normal  standard,  or  to  contract  still  further.  So  also  with  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation, which,  however,  oftener  remained  paralyted  for  an  hour  or  more  after  the 
pupils  began  to  show  the  influence  of  morphia ;  so  that  in  thia  respect  the  opiftt« 
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IX.  STRAMONIUM. 

Datura  Sframmiium,  thomapple,  or  Jamestown  %med,  is  an  aQnual 
plaut  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in  all  quartern  of  the  world, 
and  flourishing  especially  in  rsDk  soil,  as  on  dung-hen ps»  and  ou  the 
road-sides  and  commons  near  towns  and  villages,  where  refuse  matter  is 
apt  to  be  collected-  Its  original  native  country  is  uncertain.  It  is  often 
clustered  in  patches,  and  scents  the  air  of  the  neighboarhood  wn'th  its 
disagreeable  odour  All  parts  of  it  are  active.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia 
recognizes  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  root. 

L  Stramonium  Leaf.  —  Stramonii  Folium.  U.S.^ — StramonH  Folia, 
Br.  —  These  have  short  footstalks,  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  niiequal  at 
the  base.  Irregularly  sinuated  and  notched  at  tiie  border^  dark  green 
al>ove,  and  pale  beneath.  When  fresh  and  bruised,  they  have  a  fetid. 
narcotic  odour,  which  they  lose  by  drying;  retaining,  however,  a  bitter 
and  nauseous  taste. 

2»  Stramoniitm  Seed.  —  Siramonn  Semen.  V.  B.  —  Stramonii  Semi- 
na,  Br  —  These  arc  small,  kidney-shuped,  ilattencd  on  the  sides,  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  some- 

Alicnloid  seemed  to  be  Icsa  powerfully  antngonisiio  than  in  referttnoe  to  the  pupil. 
Tbe  general  oonclu^ioti,  bowcTer,  wan  tlmt  the  two  alkaloids  neutraliied  each 
otbor  in  their  action  both  ou  the  retina  and  the  ciliary  nuif^cle. 

Z.  Certbrtti  functionn.     Here  there  waa  found  in  be  a  deeided  antagonism  In  some 

^points,      Tbu8   the  headache,  phanta^mi^,  riduul  disforder,  and  deafness  caused  by 

atropla  wei^e  lessened  or  disappeared  under  the  influecoe  of  morphia;  while  the 

dirowsliiess  and  Biiipor  of  the  tiitlor  alkaloid  were  controlled  by  the  former.      Tbe 

pallor  of  morphia  and  the  Hush  of  atropin  were  also  matiinlly  tnodiGed. 

4.  Other  actiont.  Tbe  nausea  ollen  caused  by  morphia  waa  not  dimiolBbefl  bj 
atropia. 

The  elTects  of  the  twii  nlknloidi}  on  tbe  mucous  rnerobrane  coincided;  but  ibe 
property  of  inducing  dryness  in  the  throat  was  greater  in  atropia. 

In  producing  dyaury,  (bey  appeared  to  concur. 

The  iijfluouce  of  morphia  in  the  relief  of  pain  was  not  disiurhed  by  atropia. 

Aocortling  to  tlie  isnnie  experimenters,  neither  alropia,  daturia^  nor  eoma,  has  any 
power  of  Icssjening  pain  uhen  administered  liypodermicaUy.  In  tlivB  re.ipcci,  how- 
ever, tbe  concluBiou  of  the  autborii  docs  not  coincide  with  that  of  many  others,  who 
have  found  great  relief  to  painful  atf'ectiorig  from  the  siibouianeous  injection  of 
alropia.  Dr.  Erlennieyer  siatea  that  the  atropia  ftud  morphia  given  joinlly,  will,  in 
many  cases  of  neuralgia,  succeed  perfectly,  after  entire  failure  with  both  adniinie^ 
iered  i*eparat€ly.   (A^eh,  Gen  ,  Mars,  ISW,  p,  a02.) 

From  !iU  these  results  it  may  be  ini erred  that,  while  a  oorlain  degree  of  anta^- 
D18UL  exi-Htii  between  atropiu  and  morphia  on  some  points,  in  othera  ihey  coincide 
or  are  indifferent;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  either  cucln* 
fiively  in  poisoning  by  tbe  other;  tbougb  they  may  be  employed  to  meet  cert«m 
indioations,    (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  July,  1605,  p.  ^T,)—iVot€  to   tk6   Uktrd 
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what  acrid  taste.  They  are  stronger  in  medicinal  qualities  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant 

3.  Stramonium  Root.  —  Stramonii  Radix,  U.S.  1850.  —  This  is 
large,  whitish,  branched,  with  numerous  fibres,  fleshy  when  fresh,  light 
and  spongy  when  dry,  and  of  very  little  smell  or  taste,  though  it  leaves 
a  slightly  acrid  impression  in  the  mouth  when  chewed. 

All  these  parts  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle  The  odour  of  the  plant  would  suggest  that  the  vol- 
atile principle  might  possess  narcotic  properties ;  but  it  is  asserted  that 
water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves,  though  it  has  their  odour  in  some 
degree,  is  without  effect  on  the  system ;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  inodor- 
ous, are  stronger  than  the  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  reside  exclusively  in  an  organic  alkali,  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  seeds,  and  received  the  name  of  daluria.  In  its  sensible,  chem- 
ical, and  physiological  properties,  this  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
atropia  as  to  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  two  principles  are 
identical ;  and  if  their  composition  be,  as  stated  by  Von  Planta,  precisely 
the  same,  the  supposition  must  be  considered  as  correct  Upon  this 
ground  we  can  explain  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  stramonium 
and  belladonna  in  their  effects  upon  the  system,  and  their  remedial  appli- 
cation. Daturia,  like  hyoscyamia  and  atropia,  is  rendered  inert  by 
admixture  with  even  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa  or  sod^  but  is 
not  affected  by  their  carbonates. 

Effects  on  the  System,  The  operation  of  stramonium  on  the  system  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  belladonna,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  little  more 
than  refer  to  the  account  of  the  latter  medicine.  (See  page  785.)  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  stramonium  in  full  medicinal 
doses,  that  it  produces  dryness  and  uneasy  sensations  in  \he  throat,  dim- 
ness or  perversion  of  vision,  sometimes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  not  unfre- 
quently  vertigo,  headache,  mental  confusion  or  slight  delirium,  and,  in 
some  rare  instances,  sleep;  and  that  its  operation  on  the  brain  is  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  no  tendency 
to  constipation,  but  with  an  occasional  increase  of  perspiration  or  urine. 
In  poisonous  quantities,  it  causes  great  uneasiness  of  the  throat  with  a 
feeling  as  of  strangulation,  anxiety  and  faintness,  partial  or  complete 
blindness,  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  sometimes  deafness,  flushing  of 
the  face,  vertigo,  headache,  hallucinations,  delirium  of  a  whimsical,  ludi- 
crous, or  more  rarely  furious  character,  tremors,  paralysis,  and  at  last 
stupor,  with  convulsions  in  rare  instances.  There  is  usually,  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage,  great  prostration,  as  indicated  by  the  very  feeble  pulse, 
and  cool  skin ;  and  sometimes  the  local  irritant  influence  of  the  poison 
is  evinced  by  a  burning  pain  at  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
From  the  worst  symptoms  mentioned,  recovery  has  often  taken  place  ;  but 
not  unfrequently  they  have  ended  fatally,  in  a  period  varying  from  six 
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to  twenty*four  hours.  In  case  of  recovery,  the  poisonous  symptoms  are 
of  variable  duration,  but  gunerally  be^in  to  disappear  withia  twenty-four 
houiti ;  and  the  patient,  upon  rising  out  of  his  lethargy,  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  has  passed.  Little  definite  is  known,  a.s  to  the  smallest 
quantity  that  may  cause  death*  A  child  two  years  old  was  killed  by 
100  seeds,  which  were  swallowed  whole,  and  were  afterwards  found  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dr.  Young:  states  that  a  single  capsule  with 
its  contents  proved  fatal  to  a  child.  It  is  the  «?eeds  which  are  most  fre- 
quently taken  in  poisonous  quantities,  and  generally  by  children,  who 
gather  them  from  the  plant.  Stupor  in  a  child,  with  extraordinarily 
dilated  pupil,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,  if 
access  to  the  cause  was  possible.  The  late  Dr.  Borsey  used,  in  his  lec- 
tures, to  relate  a  case  in  which  this  symptom  induced  him  to  suspect 
narcotic  poi.soning,  and,  upon  thia  .suspicion,  to  administer  an  emetic. 
which  caused  the  discharge  of  numerous  stramonium  seeds,  with  the 
effect  apparently  of  saving  life.  Alarming  symptoms  have  followed  the 
external  application  of  the  leaves  to  a  burn. 

Herbivormis  animals  are  less  affected  than  man.  Five  ounces  of  the 
fresh  juice  produced  only  slight  drowsiness  in  a  horse;  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  the  seeds,  given  to  another  horRc,  though  they  proved  fatal, 
did  not  destroy  life  until  after  fifty- two  hours,  {Fereira^x  MaL  Me4^} 
Upon  dogs  the  poison  acts  as  in  the  human  subject 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  stramotiium  is  the  same  as  that  for 
opium.  Animal  charcoal  may  be  given  at  the  same  time^  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  remaining  in  the  stomach. 

Like  belladonna,  stramonium  produces  its  peculiar  effecta,  no  matter 
to  what  pari  of  the  body  it  may  be  applied;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
expressed  juice,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  the  extract  dilates  the  pupil. 
when  introduced  into  the  eye,  or  rubljed  upon  the  eyelids  and  netghbouF- 
ing  parti*.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  acts  on  the  braiQ  exclusively 
through  the  blood. 

TherapeiUic  Application.  This  medicine  is  not  known  to  have  been 
employed  J  before  it  was  introduced  to  t!ie  notice  of  the  profession  by  the 
famous  Storck,  who  used  it  in  insanity,  chorea,  and  ejjilepsy.  It  is 
capable  of  fullilling  the  same  indieutions  as  belladonna;  that  is,  to  re- 
lieve pain,  relax  S[ntsm  and  muscular  rigidity,  stimulate  the  depressed 
cerebral  centres,  dimiuish  the  susceptibility  of  the  retina,  and  dilate  the 
pupil.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  the  tberapeutic  u.ses  of  belladonna, 
in  reference  to  which  stramonium  miglit  not  be  substituted  for  it,  with 
the  same  or  very  similar  results.  The  following,  however,  are  the  di&* 
eases  in  wlucli  it  has  actually  been  employed,  with  more  or  less  aup- 
posed  success;  namely,  neuralgia,  syphitiiiv  painSf  rkeumatum  and 
goul,  dysmenorrhma,  painful  tumours  and  ulcern,  telanti&,  epilepsy, 
hooping-cough^  upamiodic  asthma,  puerperal  convultsions^  mania,  d^ 
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Urium  tremens,  and  fiffrnphomanim  It  is  also  occasionally  used  by 
American  ocalists  to  dilate  ike  pupil  To  enter  into  a  minute  account 
of  its  uses  in  each  of  these  aifections,  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  under  the  head  of  belladonna;  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  referring  the  reader  to  the  article  on  that  subject  But  the  use  of 
stramonium  in  asthma  deserres  a  more  particular  consideration. 

The  smoking  of  the  root  of  Datura  ferox,  in  the  parx^xysmg  of  asthma, 
has  long  been  a  common  practice  among  the  natives  in  the  East  Indies. 
Ad  English  general  officer,  baring  derived  great  benefit  in  his  own  case 
firom  the  remedy,  was  induced,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  the  common  stramonium,  which  he  found  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.  The  remedy,  having  been  made  known,  was  soon  extensively 
employed,  and  received  the  highest  commendation  from  various  respect- 
able  sources.  Objection,  however,  was  afterwards  made  to  it,  on  the 
score  that  it  endangered  disease  of  the  brain,  and  had  frequently  caused 
mischievous  results.  The  same  may  be  siud  of  every  active  remedy. 
In  its  application  to  asthma,  stramonium  requires  to  be  judiciously  em- 
ployed ;  but,  with  proper  precautions,  there  is  little  or  no  danger ;  and 
the  greatest  benefit  may  often  be  obtained.  In  dyspnoea  arising  from 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  it  can  generally  be  productive  of 
little  good,  and  should  not  be  employed  unless  to  alleviate  the  affection, 
when  dependent,  not  on  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  but  on 
mere  nervous  irritation  connected  with  the  disease.  Neither  is  it  adapted 
to  cases  of  gouty  asthma,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  translation 
from  one  organ  to  another,  and  especially,  when  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  any  tendency  of  the  disease  to  the  brain.  In  such  cases, 
by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  the  medicine  renders  them  a  point  of 
aifiux  for  the  gouty  irritation,  which  may  fix  upon  them  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  and,  though  the  patient  may  be  relieved  of  the  dyspnoea,  he  is 
liable  to  die  of  coma.  But  in  the  pure  spasmodic  asthma,  unconnected 
with  any  other  organic  disease  than  such  as  has  been  inductKl  by  the 
asthma  itself,  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  for  example,  the  smoking  of 
stramonium  is  often  extremely  useful,  and,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  carry 
it  too  far,  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  applicable  only  to  the  paroxysms,  and 
should  be  confined  to  these,  lest  its  influence  should  wear  out  too  rapidly. 
The  relief  afforded  by  it  is  sometimes  immediate  and  entire;  the  patient 
falling  quietly  to  sleep,  not  because  of  the  soporific  effect  of  the  remedy, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  his  wakefulness.  It 
does  not  prevent  subsequent  paroxysms,  and  will  not  cure  the  complaint, 
which,  after  l>eing  completely  established,  is  seldom  cured  by  any  means 
that  can  be  employed ;  but  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  prolong  his  life,  as  probably  may 
be  done  by  preventing  the  rapid  increase  of  emphysema,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  excessive  dyspnoda.     Unfortunately  the  remedy 
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has  not  b^en  found  ocpially  effectual  in  all  cases  of  the  disease  ;  and* 
even  in  thowe  in  which  it  at  first  oi>erates  most  effectually,  though  it  mny 
continue  to  yield  relief  for  years,  yet  its  influence  gradually  diminished; 
so  that  at  length  if  sometimes  ceases  to  bo  felt.  It  is  said  that  General 
Gent,  who  was  most  instrumental  in  introducing  the  remedy  into  Eng- 
land, at  last  snddcniy  died  with  coma  from  the  effects  of  it,  probably 
owing  to  hiB  over-confidence.  Either  the  root  or  the  dried  leaves  may  lie 
used.  The  former  should  be  quickly  dried,  cut  in  pieces,  and  beaten  so 
as  to  render  its  texture  loose.  Fifteen  grains  may  be  smoked  at  once; 
and  the  pipe  may  be  renewed  Bcveral  times  a  day,  if  neceBsaiy,  cane 
bring  taken  to  ^top  when  any  decided  narcotic  effect  is  produced.  The 
leaves  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  cigar ;  and,  as  in  the  ease  of 
belladonna,  they  may  sometimes  ho  advantageously  impi\»gnated  with 
nitre  previonsly  to  b(^ing  rolled  into  the  retjuired  shape.  (See  page  *IW.) 
The  smoke  is  said  to  cause  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  Itmg.s,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  copious  expectoration,  and  often  by  some  temporary 
vertigo  and  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  nausea.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysims.  the  extract  may  be  taken  internally  in  such  doses  as 
moderately  to  affect  the  system. 

As  an  external  remedy  also,  stramonium  is  susceptible  of  the  &ame 
applicatioiiH  n^  hrlladonna^  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
form  of  cataplasm,  or  of  ointment  made  with  the  extract,  it  has  been  used 
in  inflamed  or  painful  tumours,  irritable  ulcers,  rheumatism  in  the  joints 
or  muscles,  h welled  mamma,  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  irritating  cuta- 
neous affections, 

Adminisiraiion,  The  dose  of  the  powderf^d  leaves  is  two  or  three  grains, 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  That  of  the  jiowdered  seeds  is  one  grain,  repeatcMl 
as  often.  Should  this  dose  produee  no  effect  in  a  day  or  two,  it  should 
be  gradually  increased  until  it  gives  rise  to  some  evidence  of  its  action, 
as  dimness  of  vision,  dryness  and  stricture  of  the  throat,  etc.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  the  leaves  have  often  iieen  given  without  unpleasant 
effects.  The  medicine,  however,  is  mom  frequently  administered  in  ex* 
tract.  The  U.  S,  PharmacopoBia  directs  two  extracts,  one  of  which  is 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  the  other  is  prepared  by  evapo- 
ratiiig  a  tincture  of  the  seeds. 

The  Exiraci  of  the  Leaves  (Extraoti;m  Stbamonii,  U,  S)  is  made 
by  expressing  tlie  juice  of  the  leaves,  heating  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
then  filfering,  and  evaporating.  The  preparation  is  of  unequal  strength. 
The  eommeneing  dose  is  one  grain,  to  be  repeated  and  Increased  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  powder. 

An  Alcohoiiv  Extract  (Extractum  Steamonit  Ai^oholicum,  U,  S.) 
is  prepared  frum  the  leaves,  by  the  U.  S.  I'harmacopceia,  by  tirst  forming 
a  tincture  by  percolation,  and  then  evaporating.     The  dose  is  a  grain. 

The  Extract  of  Ike  Seeds  (Extractum  Steamonu  Seminis,  U,  5.; 
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ExTRACTUM  Stramonh,  Br,)  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of 
the  seeds.  It  is  a  stronger  and  more  equable  preparation  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  a  grain, 
to  be  repeated  and  increased  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Tincture  of  Stramonium  (Tinctura  Stramonh,  U.  S.,  Br.)  is 
made  from  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  It 
ig  an  excellent  preparation,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  commencing 
dose  of  ten  minims  or  twenty  drops. 

The  Ointment  (Unousntum  STRAMONn,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  by  simply 
mixing  a  drachm  of  the  extract  with  an  ounce  of  lard;  the  extract 
having  been  first  rubbed  with  half  a  fluidrachm  of  water.  It  may  be 
used  for  frictions  over  painful  surfaces,  as  an  application  to  hemorrhoidal 
tumours,  and  as  a  dressing  to  irritable  ulcers. 

DtUuria,  the  alkaloid  of  stramonium,  upon  which  its  virtues  probably 
depend,  has  been  used  in  a  few  instances  for  obtaining  the  effects  of  the 
medicine;  but  its  action  is  so  precisely  that  of  atropia  that  sufficient  in* 
ducement  is  not  offered  for  its  preparation,  and  it  is  comparatively  little 
employed. 
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SPINAL  STIMULANTS. 

Of  all  the  medicines  in  common  use,  only  the  products  of  the  genus 
Strychnos  belong  properly  to  this  class.  Some  others  have  a  stimulant 
influence  over  the  spinal  functions,  but  they  have  also  properties  which 
class  them  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  one  which  approaches  in  power 
those  here  referred  to.  The  products  of  the  two  species,  Strychnos  Nux 
vomica  and  S.  Ignatia,  are  so  similar,  I  might  say  identical  in  character, 
that  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  consider  them  distinctly.  They  are, 
therefore,  united  in  the  following  article. 


NUX  VOMICA 

AND 

BEAN  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

I.  NUX  VOxMICA.   U.  S.,  Br. 

Origin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux 
vomica,  a  middling-sized  tree,  growing  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  containing  the  same  alkaloids  which 
characterize  the  seeds,  and  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  a  product  which 
at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention,  under  the  name  of  False 
Anguslura  hai-k.  The  seeds  are  embedded  in  the  juicy  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  round  berry,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth,  yellowish,  or  orange-coloured  rind. 

Properties.  The  seeds  are  circular,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  two  lines  thick,  somewhat  concave  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other,  externally  presenting  a  thin  coat  closely  invested  with  very 
short,  silky,  ash-coloured  hairs,  internally  whitish,  translucent,  very  hard 
and  tough,  and  difficult  to  pulverize.  They  are  inodorous  and  intensely 
bitter,  and  yield  their  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  to  water,  but  more 
readily  to  diluted  alcohol 
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n.  BEAN  OP  ST.  IGNATIUS.  — FabA   SanCTI   IgnATH. — 

Ignatia.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  seed  of  Slrychno8  Ignatia,  the  Ignafia'amara  of 
the  younger  Linnseus,  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  seeds  are  embedded  in  the  dry  pulp  of  a  fhiit  resembling 
a  pear  in  size  and  shape. 

'  Properties,  The 'bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  less 
thickness,  convex  on  one  side,  obscurely  angular  on  the  other,  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour,  externally  covered  with  a  very  short  down,  internally 
translucent,  hard,  and  homy.  In  its  sensible  properties  of  odour  and 
taste,  and  its  relations  to  water  and  alcohol,  it  id  closely  analogous  to 
nux  vomica. 


Active  Principles.  Both  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius 
owe  their  medicinal  virtues  mainly  to  two  alkaloids,  denominated  strych- 
nia and  brucia  ;  and  claims  have  been  advanced  to  the  discovery  of  a 
third,  to  which  the  name  of  igasuria  has  been  given.  These  bases  are 
supposed  to  exist  naturally  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
igasuric  or  slrychnic.  The  alkaloids  differ  greatly  in  strength,  strych- 
nia being  estimated  as  having  at  least  twelve  times  the  strength  of 
brucia,  and  igasuria  being  intermediate.  For  practical  purposes,  strych- 
nia may  be  considered  as  the  active  principle,  and  is  the  only  one  much 
used  in  an  isolated  state.  Though  similar  in  virtues,  nux  vomica  and 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius  probably  differ  greatly  in  power ;  at  least,  the  latter 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  strychnia  than  the  former;  the  per- 
centage of  that  alkaloid  being  given  at  0.4  in  nux  vomica,  and  1.2  in 
the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Incompatibles,  Alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths,  and  the 
vegetable  astringents,  throw  down  precipitates  from  watery  solutions  of 
these  medicines,  the  former  separating  the  insoluble  alkaloids,  the  latter 
forming  insoluble  tannates ;  but,  if  the  precipitated  matter  is  swallowed, 
it  is  capable  of  acting  energetically,  though  probably  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  the  solution. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

The  effects  of  nux  vomica,  in  small  doses,  are  those  of  a  bitter  tonic, 
combined,  when  the  quantity  taken  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  system,  with 
an  influence  on  the  nervous  functions  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  which, 
in  its  higher  degrees,  is  so  violent  and  dangerous  as  to  give  the  medicine 
a  place  among  the  poisons 

From  very  small  doses  no  effects  are  at  first  experienced ;  but,  if  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  hours,  they  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  to  increase  the  appetite,  hasten  the  digestion,  and  act  gen- 
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orally  tho  part  of  a  simple  tonic ;  and,  hy  carefully  managing  tbe  dose, 
diminishing  it,  or  suspending  the  medicine  for  a  time  when  the  slightest 
sign  of  its*  peculiar  action  upon  the  nervous  system  is  evinced,  the  effects 
may  be  eonfinod  within  the  tonic  limits.  Often,  however,  there  will  be 
some  increase  of  the  urinary  secretion,  with  more  frequent  micturition ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  medicine  sometimes  proves  diaphoretic  or  laxa- 
tive. In  largo  doses,  its  operation  upon  the  stomach  becomes  irritant,' 
causing  loss  of  appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  cardialgia,  and  sometimes 
vomiting  or  purging. 

When  it  is  taken  more  largely  than  requisite  for  the  tonic  effect,  an 
entirely  now  series  of  phenomena  are  developed.  The  first  observable 
effect  in  this  series  is  generally  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or  stricture  in  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  of  weight  or  weak- 
ness with  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Some  resistance  is  apparently  felt  in 
opening  the  mouth  widety ;  there  is  difficulty  in  taking  a  full  inspiration ; 
and  after  a  time  the  feeling  of  stiffness  may  be  experienced  more  or  less 
elsewhere,  upon  any  attempt  at  movement  Along  with  this  symptom, 
there  is  an  incn^ased  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  especially  of 
tho  touch ;  so  that  a  slight  tap  upon  the  skin  will  produce  sudden  and 
involuntary  startings  of  the  muscles;  and  twitchings  or  catching  move- 
ments in  tho  limbs  are  not  unfh>quently  the  first  symptom  which  attracts 
particular  notice.  If.  under  these  circumstances,  the  individual  try  to 
walk,  there  will  Iv  a  s^miso  of  tottering  or  staggering,  not  from  verdg^ 
nous  feelings,  but  as  if  fn^m  want  of  power  to  regulate  the  action  of  tbe 
muscles.  After  some  days  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  formication,  tine- 
ling,  or  itching  on  differvni  parts  of  the  surface,  such  as  is  coauIloa^^ 
Mx  when  the  fvH>t  is  said  to  be  asleep.  Sometimes  this  sensa^<«  k 
among  the  earliest  phenomena :  and  it  is  occasionally  so  seven?  as  so 
is>nstitute  the  nu>sl  pnnninent  symptom.  An  eruption  upon  the  skfa 
has  Uvn  notice\l  in  some  instances. 

Vmler  a  s^miewhat  more  energ\*tie  influence  of  the  medicine.  ;h»*  som-- 
miHiic  startings  U^vme  morv  frequent  and  severe ;  horrIpi!a::»>e&  tjfi 
shiverings.  with  darting  sensations  like  eltvtrlc  shocks,  arv  a;c  *"»*•**- 
quenily  exjvntnoeii;  and  the  mus<^Iar  stiffut^ss  increases  a^.*!  ex^^f&fs. 
s^*  that  tK*  |^t:t*ut  ivmp*a::i>  not  v^aly  of  ri aridity  o(  tbe  li2.:>ti.  t.--  ijjij 
of  tigh::u*5^  aK^ut  h:s  thrvAt.  d:SiouI:y  of  d«iut:;ion.  s:Ti-:r.:^  c  :ie 
chest  auvi  axiomtn.  and  even  invv^Inntary  erecttc^-  or  :>e  r"«rc.>:  :j«:»^ 
mtt>Cies  now  bevvtitio^  affected  which  beioc:?  bat  partiaZy  :c  'Jitr  t^.:;tiii!^ 
tary  c*asj>. 

W.;h  :be*  ivwxTffu!  e Jeers  u>,^n  ihe  aerr*x:s  system  afc^r-Tr  ^^ry^-L  zi. 
the  ctrv-'^la::*,::  ><  *.::I<t^  a5^v:ei :  :^  v<i*m»  be  ins:  t^^.ci  s^o*-  i-i-i  •ti.Oi; 

WiZf  v^yL::e  :^c;iDvi ;  :j^<;^a  ccv*siocAiIy  ubeof  aay  ee  ^rcc^-Ckry  .wr^«:&9. 


Q  riw  iseaii.  vrmgn,  'innitie- ^MirraiiL  '^^nKnitittou  <>r  likMaitOtt  *H 
m  pspii^.  UHt  smrkiiinc  >rtiuii]ini«a^<H  vri:£ioiL  J^  :eua«^iK*v  o  i^>WM• 
■B-'^r^^upbr  .lab- jiso  Kwa  >iaei«FVH«i  n  -Mim^  nuro  .tn^cuiv^KN ^ 

\  -jctezniHi  .Titii  ;&  »»uuiie  Thcriiity  -viiicti  is  wiOAoiy  :u«)  'iio:*^   ^tmnu.*^ 

riiMuulF  rmm  4  iiuutur  <j[*  a  iiiuute  cu  ^^v«>  -ir  :bn)«  iuiuuliks  ;iua« 

r  A  oiuaer  ir  siiunur  iandnnu^  ^lUum  tiSf.-iMuiuic  ttm  ciuuuiiftk  r>»oir 

im-Tcsuied  viuieai.*«.  nmi  ;u  ai»c  if  ii«>c  Tt»tievi9a.  ^vtta  r'acai  ^idte^-c.     Lf 

pMiMit  .»  iviawi  WTtii  riiein  wtwa  icttfutpitnit  tu  wikls,  1m  >i:i<tc!itfiS' 

.ind  ti&rear  Tttrrsir  riie  Hidy  4D9  imwn  i.VidJy  tiiu  vtirt«Mta>  jih 
iMsitiun^.  Ttim  wQivh  cht)y  '.*!uuiut  'm  niuiuvtni.  Tbu^  itM  qnmiI 
IBV  iMi  rtunwii  btttd&wani  che  'iiw»  tinuiv  o^tAMo.  riM  ;^>»  aisct^rfmi.  ifae 
mn-  ur  !ower  limii^  dS»Qitttd  •lunvurd.  :btf  iiiuids^  cmiwfhfd,  tiM  Uiii» 
fcjid>  ind  ±tt  rmnk  otmi:  ciAckward.  nirwiir»i«  ir  %»  eititor  >4dt}.  ir  stilly 
«IULW  Tbe  nespincuiy  niix:H.*t«n^  bviMoitf  iov>/N«}d,  jod  tiiD  '}r^iM:iiiU|C  ti$. 
imxnd  or  imptirteeiL  wid  omnporvily  :<ui»ptfitdud.  witb  ^  uurtht)  hiM  vrt" 
tfas  'Jure.  lim.  iHid  4SCniiuHi»,  u*u«iinDt»^  <ir  thtf  >ur!)k.*«»  ;iud  ;i  imise  ^iucd 
»  aniDwnmeg  iio«r.  Mmedmifts^  i{tticiiBa«fd.  but  ;iiwtfty;j^  tiMOiir.  :uid  v>cci^ 
aiaiiiiily  aimuisc  ur  tfuitu  imptfrrnfficibie.  Cu  ^mhw  im»aai>»^  umpv  ;ftnf  itt- 
valnntiuy  il&ehairswf  >jr'  Mima  ijr  rW«w9.  Tb«i  jct;ick:s  ;ira  mC^m^  br»/ii|^ 
UB.  bf  7f»y  ^iidu:  «!aua;»  ;&illwtia]C  (be  -^umeir.  *^  by  ;»  th^i  o^iiuici  v^* 
tfcii  bfsdiduaie».  jr  ;&  ftfadv  cumra  vtdi  cmt  iuic^r.  As  iu  tec^rux*.  ;ittkjl 
ifdnquubioi^  ja  ;in»iiipc  tn  sw:ulow.  *it  <iv^ft  tihr  idiM  v^f  :$^w^it>wtitg; 
will  :iiimeTiiiu»  jiiiiif.*^  ^pikHiii>  <tt  tiliRf  r«ft«|^inMi/ry  utu£}c{«fi9^  t^  rb««  >|Meatt« 
mm  odifa  ;in»iiiu*d  wica  ;*  Tiuifuc  ^^itxvt^rm^j:  </r  uvutuli^u^  nx'^^^mtm^ 
timnifh  ditf  budy:  aad  dto  uucsctifi^  i»tii.y  b«*  !«^t  vibr^itifjc  ^^^  ^(  >v^re 
miiiiftr  dut  iiiuid.  c^oiniedxutft>  cite  p«c:imc  woi^ii  Js>k!t^  ir'  bs^  biiks  >ui|iH>Ht 
paia  in  me  ^pus^imf.  ;uii»wvn^  in  nbv  citf;auiv%^ ;  in  «HaM#r  iit(tt;iu^>»k  Uhry  «n^ 
■UBS  or  jussk  pikoriiL  ;uui  ia  uciitfRk  ^^ctuit,  trxcrvittirN  :$u^  I&  (b«»  ^tt^H^ 
valti.  entire  \&  oiltf a  &  iWtftmic  or'  crv^d»(u>it«  dtarw.  «ie  ;tfLXte^v  ^^irv^tt^ 

fdam  ]a  lfe«bie  ^ad  oftva  «jCioui^i  ^>r  evvct  tiucteruiic  ^  «Mfed  «W  ^(timi 
OMipiaiibi  of  thiKC  swv«cs  proJu^y.  and.  afWc  ;Ji  ^vvfv  Mcadt.  buki  « 
fefinc  of  fiuJcw  and  ^:Li3uii»CL^>a  Ac  Wu^b.  itt  snm  s^lT  clW^  :4MiditKMlic 
RiipiraCMa  b^  ^aLte  arrv^ML  lb«f  ^uw  cva;w«^  (\>  biMO.  and  iW 
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patient  dies  with  asphyxia*  The  niintl  h  u.'^iially  clear  tlirotigbout  the 
case,  until  near  the  fatal  issue,  wliicli  is  preceded  for  a  short  period  by 
insensibility  and  uneonsciousness.  When  the  poisoning  has  resulted 
from  one  lar^^e  dose,  tlie  charaLteristic  syuiptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance from  ten  miuiites  to  half  an  hour  after  it  has  been  taken,  and  death 
generally  occurs  very  quickly,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  fewminutes^ 
after  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  paroxysm.  One  instance  is  on  record,  in 
which  death  folio  wi^d  in  fonrtecD  minutes  after  the  poison  was  swallowed ; 
and  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is  not  an  uncommon  period 
Under  other  cireimiBtanees,  the  poisonous  phenomena  may  be  developed 
much  later,  and  the  ternHnation  he  much  longer  postponed.  When  the 
case  is  to  end  favourably,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  is  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  violent  symptoms;  but  more  or  less  rigidity 
may  linger  for  u  dtiy  or  longer;  and  soreness  of  the  miiseles,  as  if  they 
had  been  bruised,  \s  felt  after  other  syntptoms  have  ceased. 

After  death,  the  muscles  often  remain  in  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity,  and 
there  is  frequently  more  or  less  blueness  or  lividily  about  the  face,  handa» 
and  feet.  Internally  the  ordinary  signs  of  venous  congestiun  are  pre* 
sen  ted,  as  of  persons  dying  from  asphyxia.  This  is  especially  observa- 
ble in  the  lungs;  and  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  sometimes  exhibits  hemorrhagic  spots  or 
patches.  The  heart  has  in  some  instances  been  found  firndy  contracted, 
m  others  quite  relaxed,  and  either  empty,  or  distended  with  blood.  The 
blood  itself  has  by  some  examiners  been  seen  coagulated;  while  by 
others  no  clot  could  be  anywhere  discovered.  Congestion  of  the  brain 
and  its  vessels,  redness  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord,  patches  of  extra vasated  blood  in  these  mendn'anes,  and 
effusion  into  the  spinal  sheath  have  been  noticed;  and  both  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  softened  state; 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  by  post-mortem  examination  which 
can  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the  action  of  the  poison.  Though  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  stated  to  have  been  exhibited 
in  several  cases,  yet  in  the  great  majority  nothing  of  the  kind  has  be«n 
noticed;  and  the  poisonous  effects  must,  therefore,  be  quite  independent 
of  gastric  irritation.  The  liulk  of  the  spleen  has  been  observed  to  be 
strikingly  dimiuishcd,  after  death  from  tstryehnia  in  the  lower  animals. 
Strychnia  may  usually  be  detected  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  if  not 
evacuated  or  absorbed  darijig  life,  in  the  urine  if  it  has  had  time  to  pass 
oft'  by  tlie  kidneys,  in  the  blood,  and  in  some  of  the  tissues,  especially  in 
the  liver;  but  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  chemical  evidences  of 
strychnia  in  these  positions,  though  a  presumption,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  proof  that  the  death  did  not  result  from  the  poison. 

Quantity  reqitiaiie  for  Foisoning.  The  quantity  of  nnx  vomica  or  of 
its  preparations  requisite  to  destroy  life  is  very  uncertain.     The  suscep- 
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i^iOLfvoca  x  vnittiK  ifce«*ft  .^Tsum-  >t    tu-  -T^wtMr  i^  -4ju««4    t>    ».*« 
'3fiu:    k&uctter  it  vnxctc    um'    luwtr   ^ilk«6  ««»-  •c*«ri«bu-tit4  m    tajt^y 

d»-iiK--]ieflxioii!ea  inamtrr  ub-   Mte  ^viMiiiiiNilT    muaafitoatirrva    ^KutAfci 

■—  'in  ftti  4  *miM:*;>  'tusi^  Tikuid  ^  ^uiv:u4Mif  'u  >«>tmiwitahi  mict^  tUMi 
-31  UBTP-  raoseH  iKah  n  m  mitiit*  ^  ittif  »  xrmu :  '•tiiii;^  ;^  'itut>)  u^^ 

giiMoiiiiur ''mm  nix  -"'111111^3.  hmo  ii'  :^^.  Ijcfittituts  t  ^uw  ft  ih^ir 'in^fN^ 
oBtoiiBi  fr  11  '^noTv  ^«  ^imiiL'-u  te*-  ip%ftntiiy-  %o^l  ia>  'iKiftiuittity  its  -a>«j;«j4« 
mm,     Aa  a-hi^  init  Trrimnr  'flnvnir  ^stiuuiu.  m  4UttiittiS(«)n!M  itiitt%)%Haiti»v. 

«ir  Tiniiiiiit^i .  lau  iiwr  iiihiDuu^  iittv  K)  4iti<M.  i"  wvasfe^^  ly^  :i\^**"^ 
^fam  .nusmm.  Dnnnir  'liti  ^^imbuiiAiic  tiiu>/ah?$uii!s.  t  tv  ix^aitv  utpo^ 
«iilft  :iir  "iitf  latifnir  ^  -^wniltiw.  ;tiiu  *:;att  ai,w?!^  ^tq  .htmi  ^^  ir»ui>  um4a<.^ 
Tiur  auKticfrnHM-nunur  tiM  ppfmiily  'itCT*niui.>fU  ticu  'ihr  :nuatii .  'Mi  ^titk.v*- 
liiin.  .n  xmHmi  *attftf  sim.'^  u  ;ii  ^ur*.  'miu.  ^tni  'ihi  '4»$Mrttutilv  -itutv 
jArmifH  -Hiiiiud  -Mf  msnuitfy  ^Artttni.  'or  iit)  ivii})ihuii  li  lihi  <^iiuUi: 
.iHrnnift  r  w  mDnLtrirtii)!!!  ni  :nn>7Uii>>f  *ii%r  rit%i«Hciitu  ittu  UHt  ittvuui,  1. 
iniiinr  i«ifiaiiiiy  )ti  :ii|i«vtxfa  iipnurt  ^  ntcbtrcttr  ir  miur  iim^X  lUihr  Jtt^r*iiAi 
iiun  niH  if  iie  anHnrlt?.  W'ti^n  rriiw  io/macil  r^mup  oia  ')^  t;tti(At/>W,  't 
<iiiiiiiiiL  M  hmiitric  in  ml  if  dttr  ftrttfcii;.  su  jti^  vjtir*/ii)4:ai>  W  %»iciii  '/ut  UH) 
piiann.:  ^nc  x  ^htiiiiii  njc  ^  i^iitM.  m  >/  tbv  '^.xn^Urat^if  ^*  'iKi  -iw^uir  !>rttt- 
mbf  -miiu'.ii  Jii*f  jibfa  Tnnnfti  tfdhxitftic.  £  lia^tf  D^»it  .m^tt^H  4,^M^  fii 
nAtiui.  liter  -iiH  -fcninipftjc  ^mifcii.'^  ilttid  'Kwit  ^a^vtt  wUh/iio  </iKk*«.  *  v.'Ui^ 
man  'if  ••iiwrrificv  lUr^ftwa  iiu!»Mttfa  Hht  ♦Ka/.m  4Q  tA^  t#i#4tc«^*w«.  ^*sl 

Ifficv  .if  riiH  4Gi)iiiui!fi  '^tfinu:  jf*jui»^  t>5  nlW  ttuftMury.     IHk^  |na.*v«4  wtir*^ 

(far  fwwn  mifiifiKOJilT  rxwii  :o>  bif  v^voiitiwitJU^  cviUMO^  <m ;  >vt  ^i>^  ^\|^jti>^<»!il!^ 
4tf  Ep^.  <^><:irrnti  «:nii  Animal  «tdiijr^v<ii  w^ctM  :w^ntt  ^/  |^^^.  ^b^M  VKr  ^%vt 
shift  miksudbtit  h»  ^  ^ibwff^iAi^  iW  vv^ii«M#  dfciJ>>^^>  tMi4  ifx^Kft 
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of  separating  them  from  their  combinations,  may  be  made  available  in 
i>bviuling  the  pofsi>nou.^  effects  of  strychnia,  if  brought  into  contact  with 
it  in  the  stoniacli  biTore  cnouj^b  has  been  absorbed  to  cause  death.  In 
these  exywriments  of  Dr.  Garrod,  when  Btrvchnia  previously  mixed  with 
aninnil  charcoal  was  administered  to  animals,  they  were  not  in  the  least 
ftflleded  by  it;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Cbippendule,  in  which^ 
an  hour  after  four  grains  of  strychnia  Ijad  been  taken,  three  or  fonr  ounces 
of  animal  eharcoal,  mixed  with  water,  were  injected  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump,  and  the  stomach  thoroughly  washed  out,  with  the  effect 
of  Havings  the  life  of  tbi^  patient,  which  appeared  to  be  in  imminent 
danger.  (Loud.  Med,  7^mes  and  Gaz,,  April,  1855,  p.  423.)  Other  mih^ 
stances  hairo  been  proposed  as  antidotes,  on  the  ground  that  they  render 
Btrychnia  insoluble;  but  none  has  siullieieut  experience  in  it.s  favour  to 
justify  a  reliance  on  ii  For  an  account  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  ta 
the  U.  8.  Dispensatory  (12th  ed.,  p.  1356.)  Among  them  is  tannic  acid, 
which  Prof  Kurzak  infers,  from  experiments  on  dogs,  to  be  an  excellent 
antidote,  requiring,  however,  to  be  pivcn  in  very  large  proportion,  at 
least  from  20  to  25  times  as  much  ns  of  the  poison  taken.  (Am.  J.  of 
}fefl  Si'i,,  Jan.  18113,  p.  258.)  Perhajis  the  best  emetic  would  be  BuU 
phatf  of  zinc  or  tartar  emetic,  in  connection  with  ipecacuardia. 

But  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  will  not  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
portion  of  the  poison  ahBorbed,  For  this  purpose  oiedicines  must  he 
resorted  to  calculated  to  diminish  irritation  of  the  spinal  nervous  centres. 
Opium,  conium,  camphor,  chhiroform,  ether,  and  alcohol  have  been  em- 
ptoyed.  and  each  with  a^^erted  advantage.  Oonsiderable  doses  are 
required;  as  the  susceptibility  to  the  narcotic  influence  seems  to  bo  di- 
minished, as  HI  tetanus,  by  the  violence  of  the  nervous  derangement. 
One  of  these  medicines,  or  some  combination  of  them  should  be  exhib- 
ited after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied;  and  they  may  even  be  exhilv 
iteil  by  the  rectum  during  the  use  of  emetic  measures,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  opium,  which  might  tend  to  retard  or  prevent  vomiting.  In 
the  BoMon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (li,  476),  Dr,  J.  II.  Tewks- 
hury,  of  Portland,  Maine,  records  two  cases  in  which  camphor  ap[»ears^ 
to  have  been  employed  successfully  without  other  measures,  two  flui- 
drachms  of  the  saturated  tincture  having  been  given  by  the  stomach  in 
one  case;  while  in  the  other,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  swallow,  the 
same  prcpartition  was  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  imnicrsed  in  a  warm  camphor  bath.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  camphor  merely  moderated  symptoms  wliich 
would  not  have  proved  fatal ;  for  Dr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  in  repeated  ex- 
periments with  dogs,  found  that  the  tincture  of  camphor  was  quite  una- 
vailing to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison.  (Ibid.,  liii.  163.)  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Prot  l^ochester,  of  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  has  reported  two 
snocessful  cases^  in  which  he  ascribes  the  result  to  the  camphor  need* 
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{Buffalo  Med.  Joum,,  March,  1856.)  In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Be- 
porter  (Nov.  18, 1866,  p.  339),  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  severe  poison- 
ing from  strychnia  yielded  to  half  a  pint  of  strong  gin,  exhibited  in  di- 
vided, but  quickly  repeated  doses.  Dr.  Dresbach,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  relates 
a  case  in  the  Western  Lancet  for  February,  1850,  in  which  the  most 
alarming  symptoms,  caused  by  swallowing  three  grains  of  strychnia,  were 
completely  relieved  in  fifteen  minutes  by  two  drachms  of  chloroform  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth  Within  a  few  years,  inhalation  of  chloroform 
has  been  much  used  in  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  and  with  encouraging 
success;  many  cases  having  recovered  under  its  use.  It  very  much  re- 
lieves the  pain  and  spasm,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  counteracts  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  often  preventing  a  fatal  issue,  until  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  elimination  of  the  strychnia  by  the  kidneys.  It  should 
never  be  permitted  to  supersede  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by 
emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  or  the  use  of  any  substance  which  may  be 
supposed  to  act  as  a  proper  antidote  to  the  strychnia.  The  inhalation 
of  ether,  however,  would  be  preferable,  if  found  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  as  it  is  not  liable,  like  chloroform,  to  act  as  a  fatal  poison.  To- 
bacco has  also  been  employed  with  supposed  success.  The  infusion 
should  be  given  by  enema.  One  instance,  however,  is  recorded,  in  which 
it  was  exhibited  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  produce  excessive  vomiting,  and 
with  complete  success.  (Braithwaile^s  Retronpect,  No.  46,  p.  185.)  M. 
01.  Bernard  recommends  the  use  of  woorari,  which,  besides  contributing 
to  relieve  the  spasms,  favours  the  elimination  of  the  poison  by  its  stimu- 
lant influence  on  the  various  emunctories,  especially  the  kidneys.  {Arch. 
(7^.,fAout,  1865,  g.  203.)  i^conite,  also  is  thought  to  be  antagonistic 
to  ttrychnia,  and  has  feted  successfully  as  an -antidote  in  experiments  on 
dogs.  (t)r.  Woaks,  BritittK  Med,  Journ.,  Oct.  26,  1861,  quoted  in  Am. 
J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1862,  p.  2T6.) 

2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

Nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  are  locally  somewhat  irritant ;  but 
not  powerfully  so.  ♦ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  active  matter  is  absorbed,  and  oper- 
ates through  the  circulation.  This  is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Ver- 
niferc,  who  found  that,  when  a  ligature  was  applied  around  the  leg  of  an 
animal  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins,  but  not  in  the  ar- 
t<?ries,  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  foot, 
blood  taken  from  the  vein  proceeding  from  the  wound  towards  the  liga- 
ture, and  injected  into  the  veins  of  another  animal,  caused  the  death  of 
the  latter  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  drug. 
The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  that  strychnia  pro- 
duces its  peculiar  constitutional  effects,  to  whatever  part  capable  of  ab- 
sorption it  may  be  applied,  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which  these  effects 
occur  la  proportionate  to  the  facility  of  absorption  in  the  part.     Thus,  in 
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contact  with  the  lungs,  it  operates  more  quickly  than  when  swaUow&d, 
and  in  the  stomach  more  quickly  than  when  applietl  to  the  akin.  Dr. 
Christigon  killed  a  dog"  in  two  minutes  by  the  injection  of  one-sixth  of 
A  grain  in  alcoholic  solution  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  Inserted  int^ 
A  wound  it  operates  still  more  quickly;  and,  when  injected  into  the 
veins,  its  effect;^  are  almost  instantaneous.  In  all  these  instances,  too. 
the  effects  arc  identical ;  proving  that,  in  all,  the  blood  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the  part  affected.  Besides.  Dr.  A*  I. 
Spence,  of  Kdiu burgh,  has  proved  by  experiment  that  strychnia  is  wholly 
unable  to  act  by  means  simply  of  nervous  communication.  (Ed.  Med, 
Journ.,  July,  1866,  p.  45.) 

The  medicine,  when  absorbed,  has  not  been  found  to  producis  any 
change  in  tlie  blood  itself;  and  the  phenomena  of  its  action  eviDce  that 
its  influence  is  exerted  mainly  at  least  upon  the  solid  tissues.  Upon 
these  it  seems  to  operate,  in  very  small  doses,  as  a  moderate  stimulus  of 
the  tonic  character,  closely  resembling  the  simple  bitters  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  functions  it  induces.  But  it  may  Ix^  inferred,  from  it«  effects 
in  larger  doees,  that  even  this  tonic  influence  is  exerted  specially  upon 
the  nervous  centres;  and  important  therapeutic  inferences  may  be  de- 
duced from  this  view  of  its  action. 

When  given  so  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  effects  above  enumerated, 
all  the  phenomena  go  to  show  that  it  is  mainly  upon  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  the  medicine 
operates.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  often  wholly  unimpaired,  even 
when  the  spasms  arc  frightfully  violent ;  and  the  division  of  the  spinal 
marrow  neor  the  occiput,  or  even  the  decapitation  of  the  animal,  does  not 
prevent  them.  That  it  is  not  upon  the  mtiscles  directly  that  the  medicine 
acts  may  he  inferred  from  their  simultaneous  contraction,  and  simultane- 
ous relaxation,  showing  that  the  influence  modifying  their  condition  flows 
from  a  common  source;  and  tliis  can  only  be  in  the  nervous  centres 
which  preside  over  them.  Besides.  Mattencci  observed  that,  after  death 
from  strychnia,  the  muscles  could  be  made  to  contract  by  the  direct  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  eleetrie  current,  but  n»fused  to  respond  to  the 
same  stimulus  applied  to  their  nerves;  the  latter  having  Ijcen  exhausted 
of  their  excitability  by  the  stimulus  of  the  poison,  while  that  of  the 
former  remained  unimpaired.  Another  fiict  confirmatory  of  the  especial 
spinal  influence  of  nux  vonjiea,  is  the  uhuost  exact  resemblance  of  its 
poisonous  phenomena  to  those  of  tetanus,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  its  essential  seat  in  tlio  spinal  marrow. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  tlie  action  thus  shown  to  have  its  seat  in 
the  medulla  spinalis?  It  appears  to  me  obviously  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
cessive excitement,  or,  in  other  words,  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres 
of  this  structure,  extended  no  doubt  I  hence  to  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
them.  The  tii-st  effect  is  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  these  centres. 
Hence,  even  hetore  the  spasmodic  movements  commence  spontaneously. 
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they  may  often  be  induced  by  the  slightest  impressions  upon  the  surface, 
such  as  would  ordinarily  produce  no  effect.  An  increase  of  the  stim- 
ulus irritates  the  centres  into  excessive  action,  without  the  aid  of  any 
additional  exciting  cause ;  and  the  characteristic  spasms  now  occur  with 
a  violence  proportioned  to  the  central  irritation.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  over-excitement,  the  excitability  itself  is  more  or  less 
rapidly  exhausted ;  and,  if  death  be  not  produced  by  the  interference  of 
the  spasms  with  some  vital  function,  there  follows  a  condition  of  greater 
or  less  prostration  of  the  spinal  power,  and  consequently  of  depression 
in  the  functions  dependent  upon  it  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
death  is  not  always  induced  by  the  rigid  immovability  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  rendering  breathing  impossible,  and  thereby  inducing  asphyxia ; 
for  it  has  been  found  that  respiration,  artificially  sustained,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  fatal  consequences  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  whole  medulla  oblongata  by  its  over- excitement  will  explain 
the  result  It  has  been  conjectured  that  among  the  causes  of  death  may 
be  a  direct  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  heart,  either  causing  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  that  organ,  or  exhausting  its  excitability  through 
previous  stimulation.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  an  experiment  of  M. 
Briquet  may  be  adduced,  who,  having  injected  extract  of  nux  vomica  into 
the  veins  of  a  dog,  observed  the  first  effect  to  be  considerably  to  elevate 
the  haBmadynameter  of  Poiseuille,  which  subsequently  fell  lower  and 
lower  until  death,  indicating  first  an  augmentation  of  the  heart's  force, 
and  afterwards  a  reduction  with  exhaustion  of  its  excitability.  After 
death,  the  heart  could  not  be  excited  to  contraction.  (Briquet,  Trait, 
Thtrap.  da  Quinquina,  p.  87.)  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  conjoint  ex- 
citant action  upon  the  respiratory  nervous  centres  and  the  heart,  fol- 
lowed by  a  conjoint  failure  of  power  in  both.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  sympathetic  nervous  centres  are  affected  in  like  manner  with  those 
of  the  spinal  marrow ;  but  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  upon  this  point 
That  the  nerves  conveying  the  spinal  influence  to  the  muscles  participate 
in  the  irritation  and  subsequent  depression  or  exhaustion  of  the  centres, 
would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  experiment  of  Matteucci  before  referred 
to,  which  proves  that  at  least  they  lose  the  susceptibility  to  galvanic 
influence,  while  the  muscles  themselves  remain  sensible  to  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  nux  vomica  extends  to  the  whole 
apinal  marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblongata;  for  there  is  no  muscle 
in  the  body,  supplied  from  that  source,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
by  it  into  spasm. 

Some  suppose  that  the  medicine  acts  on  the  cerebellum ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed,  by  several  observers,  that  this  structure  occasionally  ex- 
hibits post-mortem  evidences  of  having  suffered  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
With  those  who  believe  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  special  seat  of  the 
sexual  propensities,  the  excitation  of  the  genital  organs  which  has  been 
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occasionally  noticed  under  the  influence  of  nux  vomica,  will  afford  further 

proof  of  the  corrertneHS  of  tliis  supposition. 

Thoii^b  the  cerebral  lob<is  are  seldom  affected  by  this  a^ent,  and  per- 
haps never  by  a  direct  influence,  yet  the  sensorial  region  at  its  base  oflea 
participates  in  the  irritation,  as  s^hown  by  the  frequent  itching  and  tin- 
gling sensations  expcTienced,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  irre^ru* 
iaritios  of  sight  and  hearing,  contraetion  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  etc. 
These  may  lx»  owing  either  to  a  direct  action  of  the  medicine,  or,  what 
is  quite  as  probable,  to  a  radiation  of  the  original  and  direct  spinal  irn> 
tation  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  cert^brum. 

3.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Nux  vomica  has  long  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  India,  and  was  de- 
scriljcd  by  the  early  Arabian  writers,  by  whom  it  was  made  known  to 
modern  Europe.  The  name  is  not  appropriate^  for  in  ordinary  doses  the 
medicine  is  not  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and,  when  given  largely,  sel- 
dom vomits,  and  could  never  be  given  with  propriety  in  reference  to  an 
emetic  effect. 

The  bean  of  St.  l^rnatius,  though  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  nnx 
vomica  of  Serapion,  was  probably  tirst  made  known  in  Europe  after  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Philippine  IslandB,  where  the  tree  pro- 
ducing it  is  indigenous,  and  the  seeds  were  used  as  a  medicine  by  the 
natives.  It  was  from  their  supposed  value  in  the  treatment  of  ioterrait- 
lent  lever,  and  various  other  coraphunts.  that  the  Jesiiii  missionaries  to 
those  islands  were  induced  to  honour  the  medicine  with  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  their  order. 

Both  nux  vomica  and  the  he  an  of  St,  Ignatius  have,  at  various  tiuies^ 
been  used  in  numerous  complaints,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  em- 
pirically. Intermittent  fever,  the  plague,  gout»  rheumatism,  cholera. 
diarrha^a,  dysentery,  colic,  constipation,  worms  in  the  bowels,  the  poi*^ 
onous  effects  of  snake-bites,  scorbutic  ulee^^,  insanity,  hyptx^hondriasiB, 
byateria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hydrophobia,  neuralgia,  hem tcrania,  palsy^  and 
impotence  are  among  the  affections  in  which  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
of  these  medicines  have  been  recommended.  Better  acquainted  than 
our  predecessors  with  their  mode  of  oiierating,  we  can  now  prescribe 
them  more  intelligently,  and  with  more  accurate  discrimination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  medicine  is  in  small  doses  simply  tonio, 
though  probably  with  a  special  t^'udency  to  the  nervous  centres,  and, 
more  largely  given,  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  also  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  stimulating  both  the 
sensitive  and  motor  functions.  Hence  arise  two  distinct  indications  for 
its  use,  one  as  a  tonic  in  local  or  general  debility,  particularly  when  the 
nervous  functions  are  involved ;  and  the  other  as  a  direct  stimulant  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  cases  of  loss  of  sensation  or  the  power  of  motion, 
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or  of  both,  in  other  words,  iu  paralytic  afTections.     Under  these  two 
heads  will  be  arranged  the  practical  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 

1.  Use  08  a  Tonic.  As  a  mere  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  in  ordinary 
dyspepsia,  though  probably  equally  efficient  with  the  simple  bitters,  nux 
vomica  has  no  advantage  over  them,  while  any  accidental  abuse  of  it 
would  be  attended  with  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  not  liable.  Hence 
they  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  preferably  employed  in  this  complaint 
But,  when  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  from  want  of  due  nervous  influ- 
ence, the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  unable  to  perform  efficiently  its 
share  in  the  process  of  digestion,  nux  vomica  may  be  resorted  to  with 
the  hope  of  special  benefit.  In  nervous  disorder  of  the  gastric  sensibil- 
ity, connected  with  debility  of  stomach,  it  is  decidedly  indicated,  and 
has  been  found  highly  beneficial.  Hence  its  use  in  pyrosis,  and  that 
most  painful  affection  denominated  gastralgia  or  gastrodynia. 

Upon  the  same  principles  exactly  it  may  be  employed  in  bowel  com- 
plaints. In  constipation  dependent  on  torpor  of  the  peristaltic  muscles, 
it  proves  often  of  great  service,  especially  in  connection  with  tonic  laxa- 
tives, such  as  rhubarb  or  aloes.  In  obstinate  flatulence  from  the  same 
cause,  it  would  probably  be  among  our  most  efficient  remedies.  We  now 
and  then  meet  with  cases  of  excessive  accumulation  of  flatus,  amounting 
to  tympanites,  especially  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  in 
nervous  persons,  and  wholly  independent  of  any  discoverable  lesion, 
which  resist  all  ordinary  remedies.  Some  of  these  may  depend  on  a 
certain  laxity  or  torpor  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  would  be  very  likely 
to  yield  to  nux  vomica.  When  the  flatulence  is  attended  with  copious 
discharge  of  air,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  possibly 
arise  from  an  extrication  of  gas  from  the  mucous  tissue  itself,  owing  to 
insufficient  innervation ;  and  here  too  the  remedy  is  indicated.  In  en- 
teralgia  or  neuralgic  pains  of  the  bowels,  connected  as  this  often  is  with 
debility  of  the  parts,  nux  vomica  has  been  used  advantageously ;  as  also 
in  colica  pictonum,  and  in  pure  nervous  colic  independent  of  the  poison 
of  lead.  The  remedy  has  been  recommended  in  diarrhcea  and  in  dys- 
entery, having  been  employed  in  the  latter  complaint  particularly  by  the 
German  physicians,  some  of  whom  speak  highly  in  its  favour.  These 
complaints  arc  sometimes  connected  with  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  a  defect  of  innervation  is  probably  concerned,  permitting  an  excess 
of  secretion  from  the  flaccid  vessels,  or  deranging  the  due  relation  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  the  expulsive  power.  In  such 
cases  the  medicine  may  sometimes  prove  useful ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
little  good  can  be  expected  from  it  in  these  complaints,  and  it  would 
probably  often  do  harm  by  adding  to  the  existing  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane. 

The  medicine  has  been  little  used  in  complaints  of  the  chest;  but  M. 
Homolle  has  recently  recommended  it  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  and 
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in  suffbeative  catarrh^  believing  that,  ia  both  these  affections,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  a  want  of  proper  contractility  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
perhaps  the  air-v^esicles,  and  that  nux  vomica  operates  by  restorinj^  this 
contractility.  (Ann.  de  Tht:rap.  par  Bouchardat,  1854,  p.  18.)  Though 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  pathological  view  of  M.  HomoUe,  1  am  quite 
willing  to  hope  that  the  therapeutic  advantages  claimed  for  the  remedy 
may  prove  well  founded  on  future  trial.  If  nux  vomica  docs  good  ill 
these  complaints,  it  is  probably,  in  asthma,  by  so  affecting  the  nervous 
centres  as  to  overcome  the  existing  ^asm  of  the  tubes,  and  in  the  suf- 
focative catarrh,  by  giving  increased  tone  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thereby  checking  the  excess  of  secretion  poured  out  from  the  relaxed 
veBsels, 

In  de/tfcl  of  the  generative  function^  M,  Trousseau  was  inclined  to 
make  a  trial  of  nux  vomica,  from  having  observed  its  effects  in  produc- 
ing erections,  and  exciting  the  venereal  propensity.  He  has  found  it 
useful  in  impotence  in  both  sexes.  (Trait,  de  Therap.,  4e  ed  ,  i.  714.) 
It  has  alno  been  employed  with  supposed  advantage  in  apermatorrkam. 

In  general  nervous  debilUy,  manifested  by  tremulousness,  and  uncon- 
nected with  positive  cerebral  lesion,  and  particularly  when  dependent  on 
previous  excesses,  as  from  intemperate  drinking,  abuse  of  opium,  or 
exce.*5S  in  sexual  indulgences,  good  may  be  expected  from  nux  vomica  in 
supporting  the  nervous  functions,  while  the  patient  is  undfavouring  to 
regain  health  by  abstinence  from  the  cause.  Any  apparent  good  which 
might  arise  from  it,  without  an  abandonment  of  the  indulgences  referred 
tOj  must  l>e  merely  temporary,  and  might  indeed  do  harm  by  still  further 
exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  centres. 

In  chronic  states  of  debility  connected  with  the  various  caehoxise,  as 
in  atonic  gout,  scrofula,  atonic  dropsy,  etc.,  good  may  result  from  the 
use  of  nux  vomica  as  of  most  other  tonics;  but,  unless  a  special  indica^ 
tion  exist  in  some  function td  defect  of  nervous  power,  it  would  be  better 
to  trust  the  case  to  medielurs  less  liable  to  produce  serious  injury  if 
abused.  It  has  lieeu  recommended  in  albuminuria.  {Ann.  de  Therap,, 
1863,  p.  65.) 

The  asserted  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  different  forms  of  ncrvotis  dis- 
ease, not  pftralytie,  must  be  relcrred  to  the  same  tonic  influence  over  the 
nervous  centres,  either  directly  stimulating  them  to  a  mote  energetic  exer- 
cise of  their  function,  or  strengthetiing  them  agnhist  irritating  intluonees 
calculatt  tl  to  throw  them  into  disorder,  i^pasmodic  asthma  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  remedy  is  asserted  to  have  proved  effectual  in  ntfw* 
ralgia  in  the  face,  and  may  be  employed  against  this  affection  wherever 
seated,  wluiher  externally  or  internnlly,  with  some  hope  of  benelit.  In 
hysteria,  chorea,  an*l  epilvpstj  it  was  huig  since  used,  but  attracted  little 
attention  until  recently  revived  as  a  remedy  in  the  two  latter  of  these 
complaints.    M.  Trousseau,  and  MM.  Fomlboux  and  Rougier,  about  the 
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year  1841,  simultaneously  announced  the  great  efficiency  of  this  medicine 
in  chorea;  and  since  that  period  it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  remedies 
most  relied  on  in  this  affection  among  the  French  physicians.  (Trousseau 
et  Pidoux,  TraiU  de  Th^rap.,  4e  ed.,  i.  T15.)  In  chorea,  the  involun- 
tary movements  are  not  dependent  on  excess  of  action  in  the  nervous 
centres,  but  upon  irregularity  of  action,  which  is  often  connected  with 
debility.  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  how  a  medicine  may 
prove  efficient  in  its  cure,  by  elevating  the  powers  and  actions  of  these 
centres.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  asserted  usefulness  of  nux 
vomica  in  epilepsy.  Bayle  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  used  advantage- 
ously in  this  disease;  and  in  the  N,  Y,  Medical  Times  for  April,  1855 
(iv.  229),  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  has  reported  several  cases,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  very  favourably.  As  the  epileptic  irritation  is  in  the 
brain,  while  nux  vomica  acts  specially  on  the  spinal  marrow,  we  can  con- 
ceive that  the  remedy  may  prove  useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  from 
the  former  to  the  latter;  but  great  care  should  be  taken,  before  using  it, 
to  ascertain  that  the  system  is  not  plethoric,  and,  as  a  cerebral  irritation 
superadded  to  that  already  existing  might  result  in  serious  consequences, 
to  begin  with  it  very  cautiously,  lest  it  might,  as  it  sometimes  excep- 
tionally does,  act  upon  the  brain.  A  case  of  epilepsy  is  recorded  in 
which  paralysis  and  death  followed  the  use  of  strychnia.  (Pereira,  Mai. 
Med  f  3d  ed.,  p.  1492.)  Headache,  mental  dejection,  hypochondriacal 
feelings  and  notions,  and  general  or  local  uneasiness  of  a  nervous 
character,  when  connected  with  general  debility,  may  be  treated  with 
nux  vomica  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit.  Perhaps  the  asserted 
usefulness' of  the  medicine  in  bronchocele,  may  be  traced  to  its  action  on 
the  nerve-centres. 

2.  Use  as  a  Spinal  and  Sensorial  Stimulant.  M.  Fouquier,  a  French 
physician,  was  the  first  who  regularly  employed  nux  vomica  in  the  treat- 
ment of  palsy.  He  was  very  naturally  led  to  this  application  of  the 
medicine  by  the  consideration  of  its  physiological  operation,  as  shown 
by  its  effects  as  a  poison,  and  fully  developed  and  established  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Magendie  and  others  on  inferior  animals.  In  palsy  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  One  of  the  most  striking 
effects  of  nux  vomica  is  muscular  contraction.  It  seemed  a  very  fair 
inference  that  the  medicine  would  prove  useful  in  the  disease.  On  trial 
it  was  found  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  nux  vomica  is  now  an 
established  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  by  nux  vomica 
is,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  medicine  are  felt  in  the  paralyzed  part.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  muscular  twitchings,  the  electric-like  shocks,  the  for- 
mication, tingling,  etc.,  characteristic  of  its  action,  are  in  general  first 
experienced,  especially  in  casi?s  which  are  to  end  favourably.  I  know 
not  how  better  to  explain  this  curious  fact  than  by  supposing  that  each 
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portion  of  the  syatom,  when  under  its  ordinary  iiealthfal  influences,  is 
i>e8t  able  to  resiBt  disturbing  causes  ;  and  that  consequently  the  nervous 
centres  which  prt^^ide  over  the  unj>aralyzed  parts,  being:  in  the  healthy 
state,  are  less  readily  thrown  into  disonier  by  contact  with  the  medicine 
eircuhiting  with  the  blood,  than  the  diseased  nervous  centres  corre- 
rtpondlnj]^  with  the  external  seat  of  paralysis.  Of  course,  this  explanation 
implies  that  the  diseased  centres  are  only  functionally  affecled;  for,  if 
disorganized,  they  become  either  insensible,  or  sensible  only  in  an  ab- 
normal way,  to  the  action  of  the  medicine;  and  the  fact  ia  that,  in  caseg 
of  the  latter  kind,  that  is,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  organically 
affected,  the  paralyzed  limb  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and  the 
disease  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  remedy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfavourable  sipn,  in  reference  to  the  remedial  influence  of 
nux  vomica  in  palsy,  when  the  e fleets  referred  to  are  dis[)layed  first  in 
the  sound  parts,  and  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  diseased* 

But,  thoujrh  nux  vomica  wa.s  found  to  possess  unquestionable  powers 
over  many  cases  of  palsy,  experience  soon  demonstrated  that  there  were 
also  many  which  were  in  no  degree  benefited  by  it,  and  that  it  some- 
times proved  pOBitively  injurious.  Tliis  is  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  consideration  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  palsy,  and  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  medicine.  In  most  paralytic  alfections  the  real  seat  of 
disease  is  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  paralyzed  part,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  connecting  nerves ;  and  this  disease  is  very  often  of  au  organic 
character,  that  is,  such  as  deranges  or  destroys  the  structure  of  the  part 
affected.  Most  free  pie  ntly  it  is  hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory.  Now  to 
expect  to  restore  to  its  healthy  function,  by  the  stimulant  influence  of 
nux  vomica,  a  nervL' or  a  nervous  centre,  already  actively  congested,  or 
positively  inflamed,  or  lacerated  by  effui^ed  blood,  w^ouldbe  in  the  highest 
degree  unreasonable.  What  might  rationally  be  ex|iected,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  an  incrc^ase  of  the  inflammation  or  of  the  hem- 
orrhagt',  and  consequently  a  confirmation  of  the  paralysis.  When  palsy, 
therefon*,  follows  hemorrhage  within  the  encephalon  or  spinal  column, 
or  attends  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance  or  the  medulla  spinalis, 
nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  slumld  be  scrupulously  avoided,  until 
the  inmiediate  effects  of  the  injury  shall  have  been  remedied,  and  the 
nervous  tissue  have  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  normal 
organic  condition.  Being  now  merely  enfeebled,  and  unable  to  perform 
its  function  in  consequence  of  this  feebleness,  all  that  is  needed  is  n 
stimulus  calculated  to  rouse  it  into  action;  and  such  a  stimulus  is  happily 
afforded  in  tho  nux  vomica.  In  the  palsies,  whether  hemi]>legic,  para- 
plegic, or  local,  which  are  believed  to  originate  in  intlammntion  or  hem- 
orrhage, or  other  organic  mischief,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  fur  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation  under  suitable  appliances,  or  for  the  ab- 
sorption or  isolation  of  the  effused  blood,  and  the  repair  of  tho  injury  in- 
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flicted  by  it,  or  for  the  removal  of  whatever  other  disorganizing  condition 
may  exist,  before  recourse  is  had  to  nux  vomica.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  injury  has  often  accrued  from  a  neglect  of  this  caution.  Weeks  or 
months,  and  sometimes  many  months,  must  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
remedy  is  used.  HemoiThage  generally  requires  a  longer  delay  than  acute 
inflammation,  because  a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  repair  the  mischief  done. 
In  hemiplegia  following  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  it  will  in  most  cases  be 
prudent  to  wait  from  four  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  When,  moreover, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  medicine  is  begun  with,  the  smallest  doses 
should  be  first  prescribed,  and  a  careful  watch  kept  so  as  to  note  the  first 
sign  of  injury,  and  when  it  is  presented,  to  suspend  the  remedy  for  a  time. 
How  far  a  complete  restoration  of  the  palsied  part  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  these  cases  of  organic  affection,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  permanent 
injury  which  the  nervous  tissue  has  suffered.  When  it  recovers  without 
injury,  but  merely  debilitated,  the  palsy  may  be  cured ;  but  in  very  many 
instances  there  is  only  a  partial  restoration,  and  consequently  only  a  par- 
tial relief  of  the  paralyzed  part. 

Hemiplegia  yields  much  less  frequently  and  less  completely  to  nux 
vomica  than  paraplegia;  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because  the  former, 
connected  as  it  generally  is  with  disease  of  the  brain,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently dependent  on  a  destructive,  and  often  irreparable  hemorrhage, 
than  the  latter,  which,  proceeding  usually  from  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  where  hemorrhage  is  less  common,  is  more  apt  to  be  a  result  of 
inflammation,  or  other  curable  affection.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  why  cerebral  palsy  yields  less  readily  to  nux  vomica  than  spinal. 
It  is  upon  the  spinal  medulla  that  the  remedy  specially  acts;  and.  even 
when  the  cerebral  centres  are  sound,  though  debilitated,  they  may  be 
without  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and  thus  remain  unaffected  by  it.  But 
even  in  paraplegia,  though,  when  suitably  employed,  it  often  does  much 
good,  it  often  also  fails  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganized 
condition  of  the  spinal  marrow,  from  inflammation,  degeneration,  soft- 
ening, etc.,  or  irremovable  pressure  upon  it,  as  by  displaced  bone,  aneu- 
risms, organized  tumours,  etc. 

Though  nux  vomica  acts  most  powerfully  as  a  stimulus  to  the  motor 
power,  it  is  by  no  means  without  influence  over  the  sensibility  or  im- 
pressibility of  the  nervous  centres,  and  therefore  proves  useful  in  palsy 
of  sensation  as  well  as  in  that  of  motion,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior 
degree.  When  the  loss  of  sensibility  depends  upon  a  want  of  due 
power  of  action  in  the  conducting  fibres  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  are  stimulated  in  like  manner  with  the  spinal  cen- 
tres by  the  direct  influence  of  the  medicine.  Hence  in  paraplegia  there 
is  very  generally  a  restoration  jointly  of  sensibility  and  the  power  of 
motion.  When  the  cause  of  the  palsy  of  sensation  is  in  the  sensorial  cen- 
tres at  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  is  still  hope  of  benefit  from  the  rem- 
edy, which,  as  before  stated,  acts  often  with  considerable  energy  on  these 
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cimtrei?,  either  direclly  or  througli  emanation  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Hence,  nux  vomica  may  be  used,  with  reasonable  prospect  of  advant- 
age, in  exclujiive  palsy  of  seosation,  whether  the  general  sensibility  is 
affected,  or  only  the  special  senses,  as  of  tact,  taste,  smelt,  hearing,  and 
sfght. 

But  the  kind  of  palsies  to  which  nux  vomica  is  most  appropriate  are 
those  of  function  merely,  without  organic  injury  of  the  nervous  fibrils  or 
centres.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  decide  during  life  upon  the  nature 
of  such  cases;  but  when,  upon  the  most  careful  examination,  no  source 
of  organic  miR'hief  can  be  discovered  or  reasonably  suspected,  the  prac- 
titioner will  be  quite  justifiable  in  presuming  upon  its  absence,  and  in 
giving  at  least  a  trial  to  nux  vomica.  Palsy  commencing  with  hyMeri' 
cat  phenomena,  or  of  f^heumatw  origin,  if  persistent,  may  be  treated  in 
this  way;  and  in  the  various  forms  of  lead-pa  I  i<y  nux  vomica  is  among 
the  most  efficient  agents.  It  has  also  proved  especially  useful  in  diph- 
theric  paralysis. 

Of  the  varieties  of  palsy,  as  connected  with  the  seat  of  the  aflection, 
little  need  l»e  said.  Of  ftemiplegia  and  paraplegia  enough  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  general  remarks.  General  pa  lay  too  often  fails  to  yield 
to  any  remedy;  but  it  is  among  those  in  which  nux  vomica  is  particn- 
larly  indicated;  for,  if  obscure  in  its  origin,  it  wimld  obviously  call  for  a 
trial  of  meaos  calculated  to  stimulate  the  defective  function;  and  i/ 
traceable,  as  it  often  is,  to  degeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue  under 
depressing  inHuences,  it  is  to  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  hy  the  joint  influence 
of  a  tonic  and  of  a  stirnulaut  to  the  etifeel>Ied  tissue,  such  as  is  exerted 
by  the  medicine  under  examination.  In  local  paltnes,  such  as  those 
dependent  on  injuries,  the  use  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  prii]d|)les  as  in  the  other  forms.  There  are  a  few  of  these  local 
affections  which  require  particular  notice. 

Befentfon  of  urine  from  palsy  of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  of 
urim"  from  a  similar  condition  of  the  spbineter  muscles,  are  frequently 
treated  with  advantage  by  nux  vomica  or  its  preparations;  and  it  is 
among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  the  nocturnal  incontinence  of 
ebildren,  which  frequently  depends  upon  debility  of  Ihese  muscles. 

In  profapHus  ani  in  children,  depending  on  debility  of  the  sphincter 
ani,  it  would  seem  to  he  indicated.  M.  Duehaussoy  reports  a  very 
obstinate  cose,  in  a  child  of  eleven  years,  in  which  a  complete  cure  was 
effected,  in  less  than  a  week,  by  the  daily  appliration  of  about  one-fourtb 
of  a  grain  of  strychnia  upon  blistered  surfaces  near  the  anus  (Archiveif 
Otn,  de  Mid.,  Septemb  1853,  p.  338);  and  a  somewhat  simitar  case  is 
recorded  in  the  London  Medical  Timenand  OazfUe  (Nov,  1854,  p,  521). 
Might  not  the  remedy  l>e  prescribed  witli  eqnal  eftect  by  the  stomach*  or 
in  the  form  of  injection  with  or  without  a  little  laudanum?  Of  courset, 
if  given  in  this  way,  the  dose  njust  be  diminished.     It  has  been  used 
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successfully  by  the  injection  of  the  solution  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
near  the  anus. 

Functional  aphonia  is  another  example  of  muscular  relaxation  or 
paralysis  in  which  nux  vomica  is  clearly  indicated. 

L088  of  taste f  or  of  smell,  deafness,  and  amaurosis,  when  purely  nerv- 
ous or  functional,  may  possibly  be  beneBted  by  the  medicine ;  and  the 
practitioner  would  always  be  justified  in  employing  it  in  these  affections: 
nor,  even  when  they  may  have  originated  in  active  congestion,  hemor- 
rhage, or  inflammation,  provided  that  all  acute  symptoms  have  ceased, 
and  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  repair  of  the  injury  inflicted,  need  the 
remedy  be  withheld,  though  it  would  probably  prove  less  efficacious 
than  in  the  functional  cases.  In  amaurosis  it  has  been  used  locally 
with  great  supposed  advantage,  being  sprinkled,  in  the  form  of  powdered 
strychnia,  upon  blistered  surfaces  upon  the  temples,  as  near  the  seat  of 
the  complaint  as  possible.  Experience  has  not  fully  confirmed  the  san- 
guine hopes  that  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  its  eflBcacy;  but,  with 
the  caution  above  given,  in  relation  to  any  possibly  existing  organic  dis- 
order, it  may  be  used  with  great  propriety  either  endermically,  or  by  the 
stomach.  Used  hypodermically,  by  injection  into  the  supra- orbital  areo- 
lar tissue,  the  solution  has  proved  successful  in  a  case  under  the  care  of 
M.  Fr^minau.  (Med.  T.and  Oaz.,  Jan.  21,  1865.) 

4.  Administration. 

In  reference  to  the  administration  of  nux  vomica  and  its  prepara- 
tions, a  few  preliminary  observations  regarding  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  operation  of  the  remedy  are  necessary,  in  order  properly  to  regulate 
its  exhibition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  system  becomes 
less  rapidly  habituated  to  this  remedy  than  to  most  others,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  not  requisite,  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  impression,  to 
go  on  increasing  the  dose,  as  is  necessary  with  the  narcotics.  After  it 
has  been  ascertained  how  much  is  required  to  produce  the  characteristic 
effects,  the  dose  may  often  be  continued  without  augmentation  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  had  patients  for  several  weeks,  if  not  for  months,  under 
the  use  of  strychnia,  without  being  able  to  increase  the  dose,  unless  at 
the  risk  of  inducing  troublesome  muscular  contractions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  probably  only  in  degree  that  nux  vomica  differs  from  other  medicines 
in  this  respect ;  and  if,  after  having  given  evidence  of  its  action,  it  should 
at  length  cease  to  do  so,  the  dose  should  be  cautiously  increased  up  to 
the  amount  requisite  for  sensible  effect. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  becoming  less  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  the  medicine  with  its  continued  use,  the  system  is  ap- 
parently more  so,  and  the  same  doses  cannot  be  borne  as  at  first  This 
can  be  explained,  Vvithout  the  necessity  of  considering  nux  vomica  as  an 
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absolute  exception  to  the  otherwise  almost  universal  rule.  In  the  eveot 
referred  to,  the  medicitie  may  be  toneeived  to  have  induced  a  positive 
irritation  of  the  spina)  marrow,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  an  existing 
predisposition,  which  irritation,  havinp;  thus  been  set  on  foot  by  it,  will 
continue  altogether  independently  of  its  further  inlluence,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  induced  by  cold,  which  does  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  similar  condif 
tion,  as  in  idiopatbie  tetanus,  Tliis  irritation  may  continue  for  several 
days,  giving  rise  to  phenomena  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  niedi- 
dno,  which  seems  therefore  to  sustain  its  action  for  a  long  period*  thoagb 
really  at  the  time  quite  inoperative.  In  this  condition,  a  further  doae 
would  aggravate  the  irritation,  and  seem,  therefore,  to  be  operating  oq 
an  increased  susceptibility;  whereas  the  susceptibility  might  remain  un- 
altered, or  possibly  even  bo  lessened.  The  occasional  result,  therefore, 
above  referred  to,  must  be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  by  no  means 
authorizing  the  conclusion,  as  a  law  of  the  action  of  nus  vomica^  thai 
the  longer  it  is  given  the  greater  is  the  susceptibility  to  its  action. 

A  Becoiid  very  important  consideration  is  tlie  vast  difference  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  influence  in  different  individuals.  In  this  respect,  though 
not  quite  peculiar,  for  there  are  several  substances  of  which  the  same 
fact  holds  true,  and  some  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  nux  vomica^  yet 
it  differs  so  much  from  ordinary  nu'dicines  that  the  greatest  caution  is 
requisite  in  regulating  the  dose.  I  have  known  a  lady  to  be  thrown  into 
Tiolent  and  even  alarming  spasms,  almost  threatening  suffocation,  by  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia ;  and  instances  have  already  been  referred 
to  of  death  from  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder,  and  three  grains  of  the 
extract  of  nux  vomica;  while  Poroira  once  gave  to  a  patient  a  grain  and 
a  half  of  the  alkaloid,  which  was  repeated  several  times,  before  the 
symptoms  indicating  that  the  system  was  affected  came  on.  Though  he 
began  with  smaller  quantities,  and  gradually  inereused  to  that  mentioned^ 
and  although  no  aeriuus  consequences  ensued  in  the  case,  yet  he  states 
that  i^ubsctpient  c-\perieiice  had  convinced  him  that  so  large  a  dose  was 
dangerous.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  action  of  tins  medicine, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  practitioner  would  be  justitiable  in  administering 
such  quantities,  however  cautiously  they  may  have  been  reached.  I  have 
noticed  the  extreme  susceptibility,  above  referred  to,  most  frequently  ia 
nervous  females. 

A  third  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the  question  whether  nux  vomica 
is  cumulative ;  that  is,  whether,  after  having  been  given  for  some  time 
in  repealed  doses,  at  the  orditmry  intervals,  without  any  apparent  effect,  it 
can  ever  break  forth  suddenly  with  the  full  influence  of  the  accumufated 
doses,  and  with  danger  to  life.  It  has  generally  been  thought  not  to  be 
so;  and  no  danger  has  been  apprehended  upon  this  score.  But  a  case 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr,  Pereira,  which  shows  that  the  use  of  it  is  not 
so  exempt  from  this  danger  as  had  been  supposed.    Strychnia  was  gU 
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to  a  man  first  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  then  of  one-quarter, 
and  finally  of  half  a  grain,  in  each  instance  being  repeated  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  last  dose  was  continued  many  days  without  perceptible 
eflTect.  At  length  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  violent  spasms,  and  died 
with  asphyxia  in  a  very  short  time.  (Mat,  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1497.)  Un- 
combined  strychnia  is  of  extremely  slight  solubility  in  cold  water,  while 
in  acidulated  water  it  is  readily  dissolved.  It  might  happen  that  acid  in 
the  prims  vise  should  be  wanting  for  a  time,  and  the  strychnia  thus  re- 
main undissolved  and  accumulating;  but  at  length  the  gastric  juice, 
reacquiring  its  normal  acidity,  might  dissolve  the  whole  at  once,  and 
enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  The  effects  in  the  above  case  may  thus  be 
conjecturally  explained.  The  lesson  deducible  from  it  is  never  to  ven- 
ture upon  so  large  a  dose ;  as  present  impunity,  even  though  lasting  for 
many  days  during  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  affords  no  certain 
guarantee  against  ultimate  danger. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  above  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  using 
any  of  the  forms  of  nux  vomica,  we  should  begin  with  a  very  small  dose, 
especially  in  persons  of  great  nervous  irritability,  as  nervous  females  and 
young  children,  and  increase  by  minute  increments,  and  at  intervals  not 
shorter  than  a  day  or  two,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  active  dose,  and 
then  increase  no  further,  but  rather  fall  back  somewhat,  or  suspend  for 
a  time,  especially  if  the  symptoms  should  be  of  a  rather  decided  charac- 
ter. If  the  first  dose  produce  observable  effect,  it  should  not  be  repeated 
till  these  effects  have  ceased,  and  then  in  diminished  amount  In  no  case 
should  the  quantity  be  increased,  however  cautiously  the  augmentation 
may  be  conducted,  to  an  amount  adequate  to  the  destruction  of  life  in 
ordinary  persons. 

When  the  medicine  is  administered  as  a  tonic  simply,  it  may  be 
pushed,  with  the  precautions  just  mentioned,  to  the  point  of  observable 
effect  on  the  system,  and  then  diminished,  so  as  to  be  maintained  just 
within  that  point 

The  following  are  the  different  forms  which  may  be  resorted  to  for 
exhibition. 

The  Powder.  Nux  vomica  is  not  readily  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  its  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  its  uncer- 
tainty as  regards  strength,  is  seldom  administered  in  that  form.  The 
dose  is  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  its 
effects  are  produced ;  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  pushed  beyond  fifty 
grains ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  stop  short  at  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 
The  dose  of  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  should  not  be  more  than  one-third 
that  of  nux  vomica.  Either  of  these  may  be  given  in  pill  if  deemed 
advisable. 

Alcoholic  Extract. — Extracium  Nucis  Vomicm,  U.  S.  1850,  J5r.*-. 
Exiractum  Nucis  Vomicm  Alcoholicum,  U.  8. — This  contains  all  tke 
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virtues  of  the  secdR.  It  is  more  convenient  and  efficacious  thnn  the 
powder,  but  ]ike  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  inequality  of  streogtU. 
If  the  estimate  of  M.  Keduz  as  to  the  average  product  obtained  from 
the  seeds  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  about  twelve  times  as  strong  as  tlie 
powder.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  in  no  case 
should  exceed  four  or  five  grainti.  In  persons  of  an  irritable  nervous 
constitution^  it  would  lie  be^t  to  begin  with  the  smallest  quantity  men- 
tioned. For  a  child  from  four  to  eight  years  old»  the  commenciug  dose 
may  be  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  which  should  not  be  increased 
beyond  one,  or  at  the  furthest,  two  grains.  At  first,  one  or  two  doses 
may  he  given  daily,  which  should  be  increased  to  three  or  four  doses, 
before  augmenting  the  size  of  each.  The  extract  is  moat  conveniently 
given  in  the  form  of  pill 

Alcouolio  ExTaACT  OF  Igs  ATI  A.  ^-^  Ej:tractufn  Ignaiim  Afcoholi* 
cum^  JJ,  S,  —  Under  the  name  of  ignatia  amara,  an  extract  of  the  bean 
of  St.  Ignatius  was  a  few  years  since  used  empirically  or  popularly  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  powerful  a  medicine 
should  never  be  tampered  with,  and  never  employed  unless  under  proper 
medical  supt-rvision.  The  revisers  of  the  U.  8.  Fharmacopceia  for  the 
present  edition,  sensible  of  this  inconvenience,  have  introduced  a  formula 
for  the  extract  umler  tht-  name  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  It  i^  pre- 
pared by  first  forming  a  tincture  by  percolation  and  tlien  evaporating 
the  tincture  to  dryness.  The  dose  is  stated  at  from  half  a  grain  lo  a 
grain  and  a  half,  three  times  a  day  }  but.  considering  the  relative  rich- 
ness in  strychnia  of  the  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  it 
would  probably  be  safer  to  commence  with  a  dose  not  exceeding  at  moBt 
one-half  of  that  of  the  extract  of  the  former  medicine. 

Ti MoruR E.— ^ndtira  Nucih  V^omicw.  U.  S. — This  is  seldom  used 
internally,  on  account  of  its  excessive  bitterness,  while  tt  has  no  advaut^ 
age  in  relation  to  equability  of  strength  over  the  powder  or  «*xtract  If 
the  nux  vomica  be  com|detely  exhausted  by  the  alcohol,  the  quantity 
equivalent  to  five  grains  of  the  powder  will  be  twenty  minims,  This^ 
therefore,  may  bi^  considered  as  the  proper  commencing  dose  for  an  adult. 
As  hitherto  stated  in  most  books,  the  dose  is  too  small  for  effect,  unless 
it  may  be  aa  a  tonic.  The  tincture  is  chiefly  employed  externally,  by 
friction  or  as  an  embrocation  to  paralyzed  parts.  It  maybe  conveniently 
diluted  with  the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  or  used  as  an  addition  ta 
the  liniment  of  amiiionia. 

STRYCHNIA.  U,  S.,  Br. — All  that  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of 
nux  vomica  on  the  system,  and  of  its  uses  as  a  medicine,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  ajjplying  also  to  strychnia.  When  pure  it  has  the  advantage 
ovt^r  the  powder,  extract,  or  tincture,  of  perfect  uniformity  of  strength. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  the  extreme  danger  from  over-doses,  which 
therefore  should  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care. 
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Strychnia  is  usually  procured  from  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  richness  in  this  principle  than  nux  vomica.  The 
seeds,  properly  comminuted,  are  treated  with  acidulated  water  till  ex- 
hausted; the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  means  of  lime;  the 
precipitate  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkaloid ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  tincture;  the  residue  is  dissolved  with 
sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  having  been  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  is 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized;  and  the  resulting  sulphate  is  redie- 
solved  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  As  thus  obtained,  the  strychnia 
contains  some  brucia;  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  repeated  crystal- 
lization from  its  alcoholic  solution;  the  brucia  being  left  behind  in  the 
mother  liquor,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  solubility  iu  cold  alcohol. 
The  only  disadvantage  of  brucia  is  that  it  renders  the  preparation  weaker 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present.     A  little  of  it  does  no  harm. 

Though  crystallizable  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  sometimes  crye- 
talline  as  sold  in  the  shops,  strychnia  is  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  inodorous,  excessively  bitter,  fusible  by  heat,  but  not  vol- 
atilizable  without  decomposition,  entirely  dissipated  when  thrown  on  red- 
hot  iron,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  boiling 
water,  freely  soluble  in  officinal  alcohol  when  hot,  but  much  less  so  when 
cold,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  may  be  known,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  properties,  by  yielding  a  violet  colour,  when  a  minute 
proportion  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  strychnia  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  it  may  be  assumed  to  contain  brucia.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts, 
most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.  The  watery  solu- 
tion of  salt  of  strychnia  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, and  by  tannic  acid;  but  the  precipitated  matter  is  medicinally 
active.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of  strychnia  is  the  phy- 
siological test  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  its  powerful  effect,  namely,  in  ppo- 
ducing  tetanic  spasms  in  the  frog.  One  of  these  animals,  put  into  a 
liquid  containing  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  strychnia,  say 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  in  the  fluidounce,  speedily  becomes  affected  with 
violent  tetanic  spasms,  and  perishes.  (See  Med,  and  Surg,  Reporter^ 
June  24,  1865,  p.  85.) 

To  a  very  considerable  degree,  strychnia  has  superseded  nux  vomica 
and  its  other  preparations.  Being  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known, 
it  requires  to  be  prescribed  and  administered  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Many  instances  of  death  are  upon  record,  arising  from  carelessness  io 
the  dispensing  or  use  of  it. 

The  commencing  dose  of  strychnia,  when  quite  pure,  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  sixteenth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain ;  and,  in  patients  of  irritable 
nervous  systems,  it  would  be  best  to  commence  with  the  twenty-fourth 
of  a  grain.     This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
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grailiiully  increased,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  its  sensible  effects. 
As  (ieatb  has  resolted  from  half  a  grain,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day  for  several  days,  it  would  be  best  never  to  allow  the  augmentation 
of  the  dose  to  reach  this  point.  But,  as  the  strychnia  of  the  shops  is 
often  impure,  larger  do«es  than  those  mentioned  are  often  nece:4sary  for 
effect  Le&8  than  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  commercial  strychnia  will 
often  produce  :)  effect;  hut.  as  ifie  strength  is  generally  known  only  by- 
trial,  thn  (lose  of  any  untried  innrd  sliould  not  at  lirst  exceed  that  of  the 
pure  alkaloid*  A  very  important  caution,  in  prescribing  strychnia, 
ari^iCB  out  of  its  variable  degree  of  purity  as  kept  in  the  shops.  When 
tlu^  parcel  is  changed,  unless  the  one  first  used  is  of  known  purity,  tho 
dose  should  be  diminished  to  a  point  at  which  no  possible  injury  could 
accnie,  whatever  might  he  the  Btreugth  of  the  new  parcel  For  ehildreo 
from  four  to  eight  yvnv^  old,  the  commencing  dose  should  not  exceed  the 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a  grain.  The  best  form  of  administration  ia  in 
pill,  which  may  he  made  with  the  crumb  of  bread,  or  the  conserve  of 
roses.  Should  no  effect  proceed  from  ordinary  doses,  the  patient  should 
take  a  little  acidulated  drink,  as  diluted  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  favour  its 
solubility  in  the  stomach;  or,  should  the  bitterness  not  be  objectionable, 
the  strychnia  may  be  exhibited  in  solution,  made  by  slowly  dropping 
into  the  water  in  which  it  is  s*jspeuded  enough  acetic,  dihited  sulphuric^ 
or  muriatic  acid,  to  render  the  liquid  clear.  For  children,  the  solution 
may  sometime.**  be  advantageously  incorjioratcd  with  syrup,  so  as  to 
make  the  dose  a  tcaspoonful. 

One  of  the  salts  of  strychnia,  as  the  muriate,  suiphaie,  acetate,  or 
nitrate,  may  be  substituted  for  the  uncombtned  alkaloid.  The  only 
advantage  of  the  salts  is  their  solubility,  so  that  they  may  be  used  in 
the  pilular  form,  without  the  necessity,  in  any  case,  of  following  them 
with  an  acid.     The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  strychnia. 

Tlie  Sulphale  of  xSlrychnia  (STRYcnNu.  Sulphas,  U.  S.)  is  directed, 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoijia,  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  alkaloid  with 
distilled  water,  gently  healing  the  mixture,  and  gradually  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  strychnia  is  neutralized  and  dissolved.  The 
lifpiid,  now  filtered  and  evai»orated,  yields  the  sulphate  in  cryst^lft.  The 
salt  is  in  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and  inodorous,  but  extremely  bit- 
ter, readily  dissolved  by  water,  sparingly  by  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  by 
ether.  It  melts  with  heat,  and  at  a  high  heat  is  completely  dissipated. 
The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  uncombined  strychnia. 

Strychnia,  or  one  of  its  salts,  may  be  used  externally  by  sprinkling 
it,  in  the  form  of  powder,  upon  a  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  The 
solubility  of  the  salts  here  gives  them  an  advantage,  Tbe  rjuantity  first 
used,  if  the  preparation  be  pure,  should  uot  exceed  half  a  grain  of  the 
strychnia,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  one  of  the  salts.  It  may  Ixl-  applied 
alio  to  the  sound  skin  in  thu  vicinity  of  the  palsied  part,  in  the  way  of 
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embrocation ;  the  strychnia  or  one  of  its  salts  being  incorporated  pre- 
viously with  glycerin  or  oleic  acid.  One  part  of  strychnia,  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (a  drop  or  two  for  each  grain),  may  be 
rubbed  up  with  fifty  parts  of  glycerin,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
rubbed  over  the  paralyzed  limb,  or  along  the  spine  in  chorea.  (Journ.  de 
Pharm,  ei  de  Chim.,  xxvi.  65,  91,  and  303.)  Pr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  used,  with  advantage,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  strychnia, 
dropped  into  the  eye,  in  order  to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and 
to  excite  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  {Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sex,,  July, 
1863,  p.  266  )  Strychnia  has  been  used  hjrpodermically  in  amaurosis 
and  prolapsus  ani,  and  might  be  similarly  employed  in  other  local  para- 
lytic affections ;  the  quantity  injected  at  first  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
commencing  dose  by  the  mouth. 

BBXJCIA. — This  alkaloid  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  strych- 
nia, and  accompanies  it  in  the  first  steps  of  the  process,  but  is  in  great 
measure  separated  on  the  crystallization  of  the  latter  from  the  alcoholic 
solution,  remaining  behind  in  the  mother  liquors  in  consequence  of  its 
much  greater  solubility  in  alcohol  when  cold.  Still,  it  is  with  difficulty 
entirely  separated  from  strychnia,  and  is  very  apt  to  contain  it  as  exist- 
ing in  commerce.  It  should  be  procured  in  the  state  of  crystals.  It  is 
bitter,  but  less  so  than  strychnia,  and  much  more  soluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol.  It  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Its  claims  to  bo  considered 
as  a  distinct  principle  have  been  denied ;  and  Dr.  Fuss  supposes  it  to  be 
a  compound  of  strychnia  and  resin.  It  forms,  however,  distinct  salts 
with  the  acids,  which  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

From  experiments  of  Magendie,  Andral,  and  others,  brucia  is  believed 
to  be  identical  in  its  effects  with  strychnia,  only  much  weaker.  M.  Le- 
pelletier,  however,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  noting  its  effects  in 
the  hospital  practice  of  M.  Bricheteau,  though  he  considers  its  physio- 
logical action  analogous  to  that  of  the  stronger  alkaloid,  has  yet  found  it 
to  be  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Thus,  the  fingers  and  great  toe  are 
rapidly  extended  and  flexed,  sometimes  even  producing  a  friction  sound 
in  the  articular  surfaces,  but  are  never  affected  with  that  tetanic  rigidity 
so  characteristic  of  the  action  of  strychnia.  Moreover,  the  muscles  of 
the  jaws,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  which  participate  in  the  spasmodic 
effects  of  the  latter  principle,  remain  almost  always  unaffected  under  the 
influence  of  brucia.  On  the  organs  of  generation,  however,  brucia  acts 
with  considerable  energy.  But,  according  to  M.  Lepelletier,  the  great 
advantage  of  brucia  is  its  comparative  safety;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  it 
does  not  produce  the  tetanic  rigidity,  as  he  asserts,  the  danger  of  as- 
phyxia, at  least  from  the  immovability  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  is 
avoided.  M.  Bricheteau,  though  he  has  employed  brucia  for  a  very 
long  time,  has  never  known  serious  consequences  to  result.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  strychnia,  its  great  advantage  being,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  author  just  cited,  its  comparatiye  safety.  He  considers 
its  influence  over  the  generative  organs,  in  connection  with  its  entire 
harmlessness,  a  peculiar  recommendation.  But,  as  it  is  often  combined 
with  strychnia,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  obtain  due  results,  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  purity,  and  that  it  should  be  employed 
only  when  in  the  crystalline  state.  (Ann,  de  Th^rap.^  1852,  p.  50,  etc.) 

Statements  vary  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  brucia.  Andral 
considers  it  as  having  only  one-twenty- fourth  of  the  strength  of  pure 
strychnia,  Magendie  the  one-twelfth.  M.  Lepelletier  gives  the  com- 
mencing dose  of  it,  when  quite  pure,  at  two  centigrammes  (about  one- 
third  of  a  troy  grain),  to  be  increased  progressively  to  five,  ten,  twenty 
centigrammes  (about  three  grains  troy),  or  even  more,  if  necessary  to 
obtain  its  physiological  effect.  {Ibid,,  p.  62.) 
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